For  Reference 


Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


Every  person  wno  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a 

misdemeanor. 
Penal  Code  of  California, 
1915,  Section  623. 
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PORTRAIT 


.4  n  Issue  to 
Celebrate  The  Centenary  of 
Sir  Winston  Churchill's 
Birth 
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$4.00  USA 


PRIDES  OF  LONDON 


A  Regency  secretaire  bookcase  of 
faded  ruahogauv,  the  domed  top  with 
adjustable  shelves  enclosed  by 
gothic  glazed  doors  the  lower  part 
with  a  secretaire  drawer  having  a 
satinwood  interior  over  two  long 
drawers,  with  original  turned 
ebony  handles,  on  splayed  bracket 
feet. 

35"  wide  99cni. 
90"  high  228cm. 


Prides  of  London  Ltd,  179-180  Sloane  Street  SMI.  Telephone  01-235  3080 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD. 


ealers  in  Antiques 
<d  Works  of  Art 
lecialists  in  Period 
ak  and  Pine  Panellings 
Tood  and  Marble 
ante/pieces 
%th  Century  Furniture 
ne  Garden  Ornaments 


A  fine  quality  George  I  period 
Gilt  Gesso  Mirror  with  cresting 
and  original  plates. 
Circa  1720. 
Overall  Height.  $'  11" 
Overall  Width.  1'  ioi" 


PLEASE  NOTE: 
WE  CLOSE  AT 
12.30  p.m.  SATURDAYS 


282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON  S.W.6. 

Telephone:  01-385  1375/7  Cable  Address:  Antiquity  London 
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tedburn 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


An  Important  Pair  of  Late  18th  Century  Glass 
Candelabra,  the  Blue  Glass  Bases  with  Gilded 
decoration  and  fine  Ormolu  mounts. 
English,  circa  1790.  29  inches  high. 


v  if  mm  w  i ' 


REDBURN  (ANTIQUES) 
BROOK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I. 
01-629  5460  Cables:  Rcdtique,  London,  W.I. 


American  enquiries  may  be  made  to 
E.  H.  Herzog 

1  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
Tel:  (Area  Code  21a)  489-6600 

Adjacent  to  the  ballroom  entrance  of  (  Lirulgc's  Hotel 
Also  open  Saturdays  10  a.m.  -  4.30  p.m. 


The  Connoisseur  in  February 


Back-stools  and  Chaises  a  Demoiselles 

by  Peter  Thornton 

Mr.  Thornton  argues  his  views  that  back-stools,  often  included 
in  seventeenth-century  household  inventories,  are  today's 
'farthingale  chairs'. 

Notes  on  the  Iconography  of  the  Rhinoceros 

Part  II:  The  Ley  den  Rhinoceros 
by  T.  H.  Clarke 

Part  II  of  the  history  of  the  rhinoceros  in  art  continues  with 
the  influence  that  'the  Leyden  Rhinoceros',  of  the  1740s,  had 
on  the  more  realistic  depictations  when,  for  the  first  time, 
a  living  animal  was  seen  by  thousands  of  people  throughout 
Europe,  and  the  accepted  likeness  was  no  longer  that  of 
Diirer's  Ganda. 


Guiseppe  de  Levis  of  Verona :  Part  III 

by  Charles  Avery 

Part  III  deals  with  the  decorative  utensils  and  domestic 
ornaments  of  this  bronze  founder  and  sculptor  of  the  late 
sixteenth  century. 

The  Road  to  Lancut 

by  Terence  Mullaly 

Next  year's  Cracow  Art  Festival,  now  to  be  an  annual  event, 
will  also  include  a  visit  to  some  of  the  surrounding  towns, 
each  rich  in  Polish  culture  and  great  works  of  art. 

The  Architecture  of  John  James  Stevenson :  Part  II 

by  Mark  Girouard 

Once  Stevenson's  London  practice  was  firmly  established  his 
commissions  became  more  varied,  ranging  from  churches 
and  townhouses  to  interiors  for  steamships. 

Frederic  Remington :  Part  II,  The  Bronzes 

by  Maria  Naylor 

Having  completed  his  first  sculpture  in  1896,  Remington 
wrote:  'I  propose  to  do  some  more,  to  put  the  wild  life  of 
our  West  into  something  that  Burglars  won't  have,  moth  eat, 
or  time  blacken'.  He  was  to  finish  a  total  of  twenty-four 
bronzes. 


Silver  in  New  France 

by  Jean  Trudel 

The  author  illustrates  an  exhibition  being  held  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Canada  of  pieces  of  domestic  and  religious 
silver  that  were  in  use  during  the  period  of  French  rule  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  first  sixty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 
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CHRISTOPHER  GIBBS  LTD. 


118  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  WiY  9AB 


TELEPHONE:  01-629  2008/9 


Sir  Lawrence  ALMA-TADEMA  O.M.,  R.A. 

THE  NURSE 

Oil  on  Panel.  Opus  CV.  Signed  and  dated  November  1872.  17I  x  23^  inches  (43.5  x  59.5  cm). 
Collection:  Andrew  Maxwell  (by  1882).  A.F.  Bird  (1910).  Allen  Pant. 
Exhibited:  Glasgow  1878.  (No.  69).  Grosvcnor  Gallery  Winter  Exhibition: 
The  Works  of  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema  1882-1883  (No.  89).  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  March/April  1973.  (No.  12).  Literature:  Helen  Zimmcm.  "L.  Alma-Tadema  R.A.". 

The  Art  Journal  Special  Supplement  1886.  page  15.  Rudolph  Dircks.  The  Later  Works  of 
Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema  O.M.,  R.A.  The  Art  Journal  Special  Christmas  Issue  1910  page  27. 


BRUNO  MEISSNER 

Fine  Paintings  and  Drawings 


Salomon  v.  Ruysdael,  Oil  on  panel  33  x  44  cm.  Signed  and  dated  1655. 


Dufourstrasse  116,  8008  Zurich    Tel.:  01/34  95  44 


Antique  English  Silver 

Choice  Georgian  Pieces — Collectors  Items 
18th  and  19th  Century  Flatware 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  Silver  Qpen  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  10  to  5 

available  in  the  United  States.  Closed  Saturdays  in  summer 

All  mail  orders  sent  on  approval.  and  all  of  January  and  August. 

Thej  I40N  MRRK 

^Antique  English  Silver 
^Antique  jewelry 


554  Lincoln  Avenue,  Post  Office  Box  276,  Winnetka,  Illinois  60093 
Phone  312-446-8448  •  Charles  W.  Packer  •  Virginia  W.  Packer 


A  valuation  by  our  professiona 
valuers  will  not  only  ensure 
financial  protection  foryour  fine 
furniture,  pictures,  silver, 
porcelain  and  all  other  works 
of  art,  but  ALL  your  household 
effects. 

It  will  substantiate 
any  claims  you  may 
wish  to 


make  in  the  event  of  loss  by 
burglary  or  fire,  or  any  other 
cause. 

Our  valuations  are  accepted 
by  insurance  companies 
and  Lloyds  Underwriters. 
Write  now  for  further 
particulars — tomorrow  may 
be  too  late. 


MAILLOL,  Jeune  fille  debout.  Bronze. 


Gurr  Johns  &  Angier  Bird  Ltd. 

Valuers 

50  Pall  Mall,  London,  SW1 Y  5 LA.  Telephone  01  -930  3068 

Branches  at  Maidenhead  and  York 
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Bonhams 


Founded  iygy 


Fine  Art  Auctioneers  and  Valuers 


FIXE  WORKS  OF  ART  SOLD  IN  DECEMBER 

January  Sales  at  the  Montpelier  Galleries 
W  ednesday's  at  1 1  am 

EUROPEAN  AND  ORIENTAL  PORCELAIN,  POTTERY, 
GLASS  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

Thursday's  at  1 1  am 

ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  PAINTINGS 

Thursday's  at  1 1  am 

ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE 

Thursday  3 rd  and  Wednesday  23rd  January ,  1 1  am 

CARPETS  AND  RUGS 

1 1  'ednesday  yth  and  23rd  January,  at  1 1  am 
WATERCOLOI  RS,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRIN  I  S 

Tuesday  ijth  and 2gth  January,  at  1 1  am 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND  MODERN  SILVER 


Khrenbreitstein,  by  James  Webb,  oil  on  canvas  36  by  64  inches. 
Sold  Thursday  6th  December  for  £2100. 


A  Meissen  \Seladon  Ground  Tea  jiot  and  cover  4  J  inches. 
Sold  Wednesday,  5th  December  for  £130 


A  George  I  walnut  secretaire  kneehote  desk  2  feet  8\  inches  wide. 
Sold  Thursday  6th  December for  £  1 400 


W  &  F  C  BONHAM  &  S<  >NS  LTD 

Montpelier  Street  •  Knightsbridge  •  London  sw  7  IHH    Telephone:  01-584  9161     Telegrams:  bonhams  London  sw  y 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


in  conjunction  with 

C.I.N.O.A. 

20  Rutland  Gate 
London  SW7  iBD 
01-589  4128 


The  superb  International  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  completed  its  run  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  Bath  on  the  8th  September.  For  those  unable  to  attend,  a  permanent  record 
remains  in  the  form  of  this  magnificent  catalogue.  34  colour  plates,  358  black  and  white 
plates,  with  detailed  text,  and  a  short  description  and  history  of  the  Ball  Room  Chand- 
eliers, make  this  record  of  the  Exhibition  of  great  importance  to  collectors  everywhere. 
Copies  are  still  available  at  ^1.35  each  including  postage  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
^2.35  by  airmail  abroad.  Application  to  the  Secretary  at  20  Rutland  Gate  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  There  are  also  a  few  fully  bound  copies  available  at  £,5-50  including 
postage  (^7.25  by  air  abroad). 
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RICHARD  GREEN 

Fine  Paintings  /SSB&b.      44  Dover  Street 

M -M       London  W1 X  4JQ 
!f  /       01-493  7997 


Your  American  Manufacturer  of 
Historical  Restoration  Fabrics,  Wallpapers,  Carpets 

and  Trimmings 


^6012 

"The  Victory  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  Apotheosis  of 
Benjamin  Franklin",  33 
inches  wide,  Toile,  100% 
cotton,  331/2  inch  repeat, 
1  screen  hand  printed. 
Printed  on  unglazed 
chintz.  Documentary  de- 
sign. Used  in  the  West 
Sitting  Room  of  The 
White  House  during  the 
Truman  Administration. 


lUJLWJJJ'JJJJJJJJJJJJJD' 


■jJMHXlUJUJJJJJdlJJZJ. 


#96033-1 

"Limoge",  5OV2  inches 
wide,  Brocade,  100%  silk, 
171/4  inch  repeat,  (Hand 
woven  in  Italy).  Louis  XV 
design  showing  the  small 
floral  bouquets  and  asym- 
metrical ribbon  motif 
made  popular  by  Madame 
du  Barry. 


******* 


#1301 

"XVII  Century  French 
Damask",  50  inches 
wide,  100%  silk,  I8V2 
inch  repeat.  This  design 
shows  the  late  Renais- 
sance Italian  influence  on 
late  17th  Century  and 
early  18th  Century  French 
designs.  This  was  used 
for  the  downstairs  parlor 
in  Kenmore  in  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  in  100%  silk. 


IUjLIXXXVUJJJJJJJJJJJJJ, 


Trrrrffrrmnrnmrpprt 


DJJJ.JJ.JJ'JJJJJJJJJJ.JJJJ. 


#1384 

"Adam  Damask",  50 
inches  wide,  100%  silk, 
18  inch  repeat.  This  fab- 
ric was  used  in  the  Green 
Room  of  The  White  House. 
It  was  also  used  for  Wall- 
cove  ring  in  the  Blair 
House  and,  was  used  in 
the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Bedroom  for  draperies 
and  bedcovering  at  Mon- 
ticello. 


SHOWROOMS: 
977  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

ATLANTA  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TO  THE  TRADE  ONLY 
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JOHN  SINGER  SARGENT 


I  J/r//  Archer  Evefeth  Smith 
Oil  on  canvas,  25  x  20I  inches.  Signed  and  dated  upper  edge  JohnS.  Sargent,  Paris, 

i<ViVj.  lull  provenance  available 


We  issue  an  invitation  to  the  readers  ofTbe  Connoisseur  to  become  readers  of  the  Childs  Gallery 
Bulletin  and  other  Childs  (iallery  catalogues.  Write  lis  and  request  the  latest  Bulletin  and 
we  will  add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list  or  collectors  and  curators  w  ho  have  been  following 
our  holdings  of  American  and  European  18th  and  19th  century  paintings  and  prints  through 
the  Bulletin  for  over  twenty  years. 

Please  write  for  current  catalogue  of 
Important  18/b,  i'jtb,  and  early- >otb  century  American  Paintings 


CHILDS  GALLERY 

Fine  18th-  and  19th-century  A  meriean  and  European  paintinys  and  prints  for  over  35  years. 
169  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02116  •  (617)  266-1108 


MEYRICK  NEILSON  OF  TETBURY  LTD. 

Gloucestershire  GL8  8DF.  Tetbury  (0666)  52201 

Motorway  approaches:  M.4  Exit  17-12  minutes.  M.5  Exit  13  -  25  minutes 


'— 


Rare  ebony  veneered  Longcase  Clock  by  George  Graham,  London,  No.  609,  with 
11  in.  dial,  bolt  and  shutter  maintaining  power  and  dead  beat  escapement,  c.  1715. 
7  ft.  (213  cm.)  high. 

Fine  early  eighteenth  century  Barometer 
A  selection  of  Carriage  Clocks. 


CLOCKS  OF  DISTINCTION 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

1870-1974 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  The  Society  of  London  Art  Dealers 

43a  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  &  1/5  RYDER  STREET,  LONDON,  SWi 

Telephone:  01-930  6068/9  Telegraphic  address:  NEWPIC,  LONDON,  SWi 


The  Path  by  the  River 

MARK  FISHER,  R.A.  (signed) 

Inscribed  on  reverse 

Canvas:  17I  x  22}  ins.  (44  x  58  cms.) 

Framed:  23$  x  28J  ins.  (60  x  72  cms.) 

Collection:  Mrs  D.  E.  Appleby 


A  Message  from  the  Editor 

FURTHER  ARTICLES  ON  1874  SUBJECTS 
which  will  be  appearing  in  The  Connoisseur  in  1 974 

John  Henry  Foley  by  Benedict  Read 

Foley,  who  died  in  1874,  was  one  of  the  best-known  sculptors  of  his  day.  He  worked  on  the 
St.  Stephen's  Hall  figures  at  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster,  the  figures  set  up  in  the  Egyptian 
Hall  at  the  Mansion  House,  London,  and  the  figure  of  Albert  in  the  Albert  Memorial.  He 
was  a  prime  mover  in  the  Art-Journal's  campaign  to  boost  the  British  School  of  Sculpture. 


Ruskin  at  Assisi  by  Bruce  Cole 

In  1874  (the  year  he  dragooned  undergraduates,  including  Wilde,  into  road-building  at 
Oxford)  Ruskin  visited  Assisi.  He  went  there  to  supervise  a  copyist  from  the  Arundel  Society. 
He  copied  some  Giottos  but  developed  a  taste  for  so-called  Cimabue  frescoes,  which  were 
at  the  time  being  restored  by  what  Ruskin  considered  a  'daring'  method. 


The  Star  and  Garter  Hotel,  Richmond  by  Christopher  Monkhouse 

In  1874  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel,  Richmond,  opened  a  new  banqueting  and  ballroom 
wing  from  the  designs  of  Charles  John  Phipps  (1835-97).  In  this  article,  Christopher  Monk- 
house  traces  the  whole  history  of  the  hotel,  including  the  palmy  days  when  it  was  'more  like 
the  mansion  of  a  nobleman  than  a  receptacle  for  the  public'  (John  Evans,  Richmond  and  its 
Vicinity,  1825).  Among  the  guests  were  Princess  Lieven,  Louis  Philippe  and  his  queen  Amelie, 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  when  King  of  Sardinia.  The  hotel  was  also  a  favourite  haunt  of 
Dickens  and  a  meeting-place  for  artists  such  as  Cattermole  and  John  Leech.  Thackeray  put 
the  hotel  in  Vanity  Fair  (1848)  and  Disraeli  in  Lothair  (1870). 


The  London  International  Exhibition  of  Art  and  Industry,  1874 

by  Frank  Trapp 

Mr.  Trapp  casts  a  jaundiced  eye  over  the  1874  exhibition:  'The  contents  of  any  large  modern 
department  store  would  beggar  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  consumer  goods  shown':  a  far 
cry  from  the  splendours  of  1851.  Nevertheless  the  show  included  such  attractions  as  a 
'Photography  as  Fine  Art'  section;  and  it  was  important  as  'a  transitional  link  in  the 
conversion  of  its  [South  Kensington]  site  .  .  .  from  a  place  of  transient  display  to  the 
complex  mansion  of  culture  that  it  later  became'. 


Mackay's  'Lost  Beauties'  by  Max  Wykes-Joyce 

In  1874  Charles  Mackay,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Denmark,  and  prolific  poet,  published  his  Lost  Beauties  of  the  English  Language  -  an  appeal 
for  the  restitution  into  the  language  of  picturesque  words  fast  becoming  archaic,  such  as 
'keek'  (peep  in),  'hurkle'  (shrugging  one's  shoulders  dismissively),  'tarrow'  (pick  at  one's 
food),  'to  imp'  (to  shoot  out  the  wings  preparatory  to  sudden  flight),  'to  elf  (to  tangle  and 
entwist  the  hair).  Also  'murkshade'  (twilight),  'jobberknowle'  (thick-headed  individual)  and 
'flothery'  (overdressed). 
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SILVER  LYON  LTD. 

12  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  SWi. 
Telephone:  01-930  11 82 


A  fine  pair  of  chased  and  engraved  silver-gilt  lined  claret  jugs  12*  high  and  a  salver 
en-suite.  Made  in  Calcutta  by  Lattey  Brothers  &  Company  c.  1844  and  presented  to 
John  Francis  Griffith  Cooke,  Judge  of  Dacca  by  the  Inhabitants  of  that  city  in  1844 

and  1845. 


The  contemporary  panorama  of  the  city  of  Dacca  shown  above  specifically  shows 
the  residence  of  John  Cooke  Esq.  Sessions  Judge. 
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HARTNOLL  &  EYRE  LTD. 

39  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  SWiY  6DF 
Telephone:  OT-930  9308 


Francis  Rcnaldi 
(fl.  1777  -  1798) 

The  artist  exhibited  a  "Portrait  of  a  Mogul  Lady"  which  may  well  be  this  picture, 

at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1797,  a  year  after  he  left  India.  Rcnaldi  arrived  in 
Calcutta  in  1786  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Warren  Hastings.  He  is  known  to 
have  painted  portraits  also  in  Dacca  and  Lucknow.  The  significance  of  Rcnaldi  has 
only  recently  been  recognised,  and  a  number  of  pictures,  previously  attributed  to 
ZofFany,  are  now  thought  to  be  by  his  hand. 
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Yama,  King  of  the  Death  Lords,  Tibet,  17th  Century,  25Vi"  x  231/iw 


EXHIBITION  OF  THANGK AS 
January  12  to  February  23 
Illustrated  catalogue:  $4.50 


DORIS  WIENER 


831  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10021  (212)  249-6750 


Christopher 
Lawrence 


at 


JEAN  RENET 


Christopher  Lawrence  is  the  world's 
greatest  living  silversmith,  and  three 
times  winner  of  the  Jacques  Cartier  award. 

We  are  proud  to  announce  that  the  entire 
collection  of  his  work,  recently  commissioned 
for  exhibition  at  the  Goldsmith's  Hall,  London, 
is  now  on  display  in  our  silver  gallery. 


GALERIE  JEAN  RENET 

One  Old  Bond  Street  London  W1 


Christopher  Lawrence 

In  all  its  long  history,  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Goldsmiths  has  sponsored  a 
one-man  exhibition  on  only  a  handful  of 
occasions.  It  is  therefore  a  supreme  tribute 
to  a  fine  artist,  that  the  Company  decided  to 
present  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
Christopher  Lawrence,  at  the  Goldsmiths' 
Hall,  in  October,  1973. 

In  recent  years,  Lawrence  has  consolidated 
his  position  as  the  world's  greatest  living 
silversmith,  and  his  work  is  much  sought 
after  by  collectors,  investors  and  connois- 
seurs. His  pieces  are  often  used  for  display 
in  the  Design  Centre  in  London,  and  several 
times  he  has  been  chosen  to  represent  the 
UK  in  exhibitions  of  British  craftsmanship 
abroad.  His  silverware  already  adorns  the 
tables  of  the  famous,  of  many  of  our 
embassies  overseas  and  even  of  Royal 
households. 

Several  items  from  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall 
exhibition  are  worth  examination  in  detail. 
The  highlight  of  the  exhibition  is  the 
magnificent  table  setting  for  twelve  persons, 
which  is  now  the  property  of  a  foreign 
Royal  Family.  It  includes  not  only  eating 
utensils  but  also  wine  goblets,  several  tea 
and  coffee  sets,  condiment  sets,  plates, 
coasters,  carvers,  decanters  and  an  over- 
whelmingly elegant  centrepiece  for  flowers 
and  candles. 

Lawrence  has  also  revived  the  traditional 
beerstein.  He  has  always  been  impressed 
by  the  majestic  proportions  of  these 
tankards,  with  their  ornamental  lids,  and  has 
simply  expressed  the  original  idea  in  modern 
terms.  There  is,  of  course,  the  usual 
abundance  of  candlesticks,  goblets,  coffee 
sets,  trays,  beakers,  jugs,  etc  all  in  the 
inimitable  Lawrence  style.  But  in  no  way 
does  this  profusion  detract  from  the  merits 
of  each  separate  piece.  For  each  item  has  its 
own  personality,  reflecting  the  love  with 
which  Christopher  Lawrence  created  it.  It 
is  a  love  which  will  endure  for  a  thousand 
years  and  bring  lasting  pleasure  to  collectors 
of  fine  silver  for  many  generations. 


VANHALL 
ANTIQUES  Ltd. 

A  Hallmarked  silver  George  II  coffee  pot, 
London  1754, 
by  John  Payne, 
height  23.5  cm., 
weight  22  oz. 

1023  FORT  STREET 
VICTORIA 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
CANADA 

Telephone  (604)  382-7643 
(604)  382-6242 


the  artist: 
Edmund 
W.  Greacen 

Title:  "The  Parasol" 
Size:251/2"x21V4" 
Media:  Oil  on  canvas 
Signed:  At  lower  left- 
Edmund  Greacen 

the  gallery: 
Meredith  Long 
&  Company 

The  Southwest's 
largest  dealer  in 
fine  19th  &  20th  century 
American  paintings! 


Three  locations  in  Texas:  2323  San  Felipe  &  The  Galleria  in  Houston,  Key  Allegro  Isle  in  Rockport. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

M.  Harris  &  Sons 


ESTABLISHED  1868 


44I52  New  Oxford  Street,  London  WC1A  1ES 

Telephone:  01-636  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  London  WC1A  1ES 


A  very  fine  George  III  mahogany  Partners  Desk.  The  bow 
shaped  pedestals  having  drawers  one  side  and  cupboards  the  other, 
\n  ith  engraved  letter  plates  and  escutcheons  in  ivory. 
England,  circa  1785.  Width:  5  ft.  5  ins.  Depth:  3  ft.  5  ins. 
Height:  2  tt.  7^  mv  (Sec  Hcpplewhitc:-"The  Cabinetmaker  and 
Upholsterers  Guide"  -  plate  50) 
Formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Gladstone  Family  and  then  passed 
to  the  late  Rupert  Davies  of  Leighton  Hall,  Montgomeryshire, 
a  prominent  Canadian  newspaper  proprietor. 


VINCENT  CLARE 

20"  X  24" 

Exhibited:  Deansgate  Art 
Galleries,  Manchester,  Spring 
Exhibition  1892. 

Including  Works  By: 

C.  T.  Bale 
Luigi  Bechi 
H.  Brehling 
Cecchini 
Vincent  Clare 
A.  De  Andreis 
L.  De  Koningh,  Jr. 
Charles  W.  Eaton 
Theodor  Gerard 
George  Gregory 
Ed.  Krenn 
F.  M.  Kruseman 
C.  Leemputten 
S.  Lewin 
A.  Mauve 
F.  Roffiaen 
M.  Rosseau 
Scherrewitz 
A.  Stademan 
A.  F.  Tait 
A.  Verhoesen 
Other  Fine  Artists 

For  Information 

contact  Robert  D.  Schwarz 


Our  43rd  year.  1 806  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  1 91 03/21 5-563-4887.  Branch: 
Suburban  Square,  Ardmore,  Pa. 1  9003.  Member:  Art  &  Antiques  Dealer  of  America 


Frank  S.Schwarz&sow 


TAKE  A  GUESS  AT  HOW  MUCH  YOUR  FINE 
ART  PROPERTIES  ARE  REALLY  WORTH. 

The  value  of  fine  paintings,  jewelry,  porcelains, 
or  antique  furniture  is  no  guessing  game. 

Trosby  Galleries  is  one  of  America's  leading  art 
and  auction  houses.  The  experts  in  our  well- 
respected  APPRAISAL  DEPARTMENT  invite  you 
to  utilize  our  appraisal  services  for  insurance, 
estate  probate  or  other  purposes.  We  will 
►  estimate  the  current  market  value  of  all  your 

objects  d'art.  Trosby  Galleries'  appraisal  ser- 
vices are  available  to  individuals  as  well  as 
trusts,  insurance  companies,  attorneys  and 
banks. 

TROSBY  GALLERIES  211  Royal  Poinciana  Way 
Palm  Beach,  Florida 
(305)  659-1755 


k 


Art  and  Auction 


alleries 


OF  PALM  BEACH.  FLORIDA 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  Till 
QUEEN  MOTMIK 


ffiare,  &uj&6&  and  GmimeiitaC  c/iSwr,  cMiniaiiw^te. 


A  rare  XVII  Century  Swedish  Silver  gilt  mounted  carved  ivory  tankard 
by  Didnk  Hysing,  Stockholm  1675/1702. 
An  example  from  our  Collection  of  AiuiqfJWontineiital  Silver. 


Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

Telephone  01-629  6261    Telegraphic  Address  •'Fvrtase  London  W.J'. 


BERRY- HILL  GALLERIES 


743FIFTH  AVE,  NEWYORK.N.Y,  10022 
(212)  753-8130  Cables  BERRYHILL  N  Y. 


MATERNITE 
by  MAURICE  DENIS 
(1870-1943) 

Oil  on  canvas,  15l/2"  x  18l/2" 
Signed  with  monogram,  upper  right 

A  portrait  of  the  artist's 
wife  and  child,  painted  circa  1900. 

Ex  Coll.  Felix  Vallotton,  Lausanne 
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GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 


112  REGENT  STREET  '  LONDON  W 


A  pair  of  Queen  Anne  Scottish  Candlesticks,  height  7  inches, 
the  date  1703.  Made  by  Alexander  Forbes  of  Edinburgh, 
the  assay  master  James  Penman. 

A  pair  of  William  III  Trencher  Salt  Cellars,  date  1699, 
the  maker  George  Havers  of  London. 

A  William  and  Mary  Tankard,  height  7  inches,  date  1690, 

the  maker  1 1  recorded  in  "English  Goldsmiths  and  Their  Marks' 

by  Sir  Charles  Jackson,  2nd  edition,  page  142. 


Antique  English  and 
Continental  Silver 
Minor  Paintings 


H.  S.  WELLBY 


A  pair  of  small  George  IV  silver  gilt  Warwick  vases. 

London  1827 
by  John  Bridge. 

Weight  46  ozs.  6\"  across. 

16c  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.i    Telephone:  01-493  1C97 


D.  M.  Lr  P 


MANHEIM 


Member  of  The  Britisli  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

Proprietor:  Peter  Manheim 

Open  by  Appointment 


69  UPPER  BERKELEY  STREET 
PORTMAN  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W1  H  7DH. 
Telephone:  01-723  6595. 


Inland  Telegrams: 
Vivantique  London  W.1 . 


Cable  Address: 
Vivantique  London  W.1 . 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ENGLISH  ENAMEL 

Left:  A  rare  plaque  portraying  in  profile  the  renowned  preacher  John  Wesley.  Black  transfer  on  white  ground,  in  original  metal  frame. 

4i"  x  34".  Circa  1780. 

Top  right:  An  oblong  box,  royal  blue  ground  with  painted  scene  in  colour  on  lid;  the  sides  with  sprays  of  coloured  flowers  in  white 

reserves.  3  J"  x  2"  x  il"  high.  Circa  1770. 

Bottom  right:  A  shallow  box  with  royal  blue  ground,  the  scene  brilliantly  painted  in  colours  outlined  with  gilt  scrolls.  The  sides  and  base 
with  raised  patterns  in  white,  and  gilding.  3I"  x  2\"  x  f"  high.  Circa  1770. 
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ROY  MILES 

FINE  PAINTINGS 


SAMUEL  SCOTT  and  GEORGE  LAMBERT 
1702-1772  1710-1765 


"'•''*f  to  Irtf1" 


Oil  on  Canvas 
25  x  43  inches 


SHIPPING  OFF  MOUNT  EDGCUMBE 


Provenance:  Richard,  1st  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbc 

Engraved:  By  P.  C.  Canot,  5th  May,  1755 

Exhibited:  Guildhall  Gallery,  Samuel  Scott 
Bicentenary  Exhibition,  1972 


Catalogue  of  ENGLISH  P-  UNTINGS  available  on  request 
£1.00  including  postage 


By  Appointment  Only    95  Eaton  Place,  London  SWi     Telephone:  01-235  4792 


MALLETT 


Continental  Furniture 
and  objets  d'art 


AT 

BOURDON  HOUSE 

2  DA  VIES  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON  WiY  iLJ 
TELEPHONE:  01-629  2444/5  TELEX:  25692.  TELEGRAMS:  MALLETHOUS  LONDON 

and  at  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  OBS 
NEW  YORK:  MALLETT  OF  LONDON, 
25  EAST  69th  STREET,  New  York  N.Y.  10021.  Telephone:  (212)  249  9015/6 


Garden  Statuary 
and  Furniture 


A  pair  of  rare  Regence  single  branch  ormolu  appliques 
France,  circa  1720 
Height  l7|" 


A  very  fine  pair  of  Louis  XVI  ormolu  three  arm  appliques, 
the  body  in  the  form  of  a  lighted  torch 

France,  circa  1780 
Height:  7I" 


f,  fx  J 


1  » 


\fW\J 


A  good  pair  of  Louis  XV  ormolu  two  arm  appliques  with 
urn  motifs  to  the  top 
France,  circa  1785 


Height:  12" 
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MALLETT 

MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  OBS.  TELEPHONE  01-499  74"  (5  lines) 
TELEX  25692  CABLES:  MALLETSON  LONDON  WiY  OBS 
and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  iL] 
Also  in  NEW  YORK:  MALLETT  of  LONDON,  25  EAST  69th  STREET 
New  York  N.Y.  10021.  Telephone:  (212)  249  9015/6 


A  highly  important  pair  of  "cassolettes"  or  pot  pourri  vases  of  the 
Louis  XVI  period  in  Imperial  Japanese  gold  lacquer  simulating  aventurine, 
bearing  the  Imperial  mons;  the  tops  of  the  covers  in  silver  gilt,  the 
ormolu  band  pierced  and  draped  with  chains;  the  ormolu  handles  in  the 
form  of  bronze  eagle  heads  on  finely  shaped  and  chased  bases;  the  interiors 
lacquered  in  red.  Circa  1780. 


Height:  10 J*  Width  across  handles:  6" 


Mahogany  inlaid  bookcase 
with  panelled  doors  below.  England. 
Height  7' 7".  Width  4'.  Depth:  bottom  i'6";top  11". 


Wakefield-Scearce 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS 
Historic  Science  Hill,  Washington  Street 
Shelbyville,  Kentucky  40065     (502)  ME  3-1,382 
on  BOTH  main  roads  (U.S.  CO  &  1-61,) 
between  Louisville  and  Lexington 
Open  every  day  9  a.m.  —  5  p.m.  Closed  Sundays. 

Why  Not  Spend  A  Pleasant  Day  or  Two  in  the  Country? 

Located  in  Historic  Science  Hill,  one  of  the  oldest 
buildings  in  Kentucky,  Wakefield  Scearce  Galleries  in- 
vites you  to  visit  and  see  one  of  the  largest  collections 
of  fine  English  antique  furniture,  rare  and  unusual  sil- 
ver and  porcelain,  as  well  as  decorative  accessories. 

Come  and  enjoy  the  day,  then  lunch  or  have  dinner  at 
the  Inn  located  under  the  same  roof. 


Galleries 


THE 
SILVER  CLUB 

Silversmiths,  Goldsmiths,  Cutlers 

Makers  of  fine  Coffee  Pots, 
Canteens,  Tea  Sets,  Salvers, 
Sauce  Boats,  Goblets,  Cruets, 
Candelabra,  Tumblers  and 
individual  commissions. 


A  George  If  style  Coffee  Pot. 


Our  aim  is  to  provide  the  connoisseur  who  can 
truly  appreciate  quality  tableware  with  the  very 
finest  of  traditionally  styled  sterling  silver  Flatware 
and  Holloware  made  in  our  own  top  London 
workshops  -  and  to  do  this  at  workshop  price. 
Find  out  more  about  our  range  available  direct 
from  our  workshops. 

Send  for  Brochure: 

THE  SILVER  CLUB  (C2) 
8  Hatton  Garden,  London  EC1 
Tel:  01-242  5538 
or  visit  our  Showrooms  at: 
57,  Farringdon  Road,  EC1 
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COOLING  GALLERIES 

(LONDON)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  1797 


Priced  catalogue  available  on  request 

The  Cooling  Galleries  wishes  to  draw  the  attention  of  their  clients  to  the  fact  that  in  future  these  Galleries  will  not  be  open  on 

Saturday  mornings  except  by  special  appointment. 

38  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON  WiX  4QJ        01-629  5224 
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JULIUS  BOHLER 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE  WORKS  OF  ART 


MUNICH 

Briennerstr.  25 

TELEPHONE:  MUNICH  (089)  555229 
TEL.  ADDRESS:  PAINTINGS 


CALOTYPES 

by 

David  Octavius  Hill  &  Robert  Adamson 

A  Rare,  and  possibly  unique  collection 
to  be  offered  for  sale  privately. 
A  substantial  sum  is  sought  for  the  whole,  or  in 
certain  circumstances,  parts  of  the  collection 
which  may  be  seen  by  appointment. 

Enquiries  to : '  'Calotypes' '  (A.  G.T.)  c/o  Trower ,  Still  &  Keeling, 
P.O.  Box  111,5  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London  WC2A  3RP. 
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PHILLIPS  of  HITCHIN 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD.  ^\ 

UcLin,  SQs  i0W  Cy 


A  mahogany  4-post  bed  with  pierced  cornice.  Chippendale  period,  circa  1765.  Overall 
measurements  Height  8'  6l"  Width  3'  g" ,  Length  6'  11". 

From  our  collection  oj  ljth  and  18th  century  English  furniture  displa  ed  in  the  18  period 
rooms  of  a  Georgian  manor  house  only  1  hour  from  London  by  the  A.i  or  about  40  minutes 
by  train  from  London  (Kings  Cross);  trains  can  be  met  by  arrangement. 


Telephone  Hitchin  2067 
STI) 0462  2067 


^^ferlforclsL 


ire 


Cables 
Phillips  Hitchin 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


HENRY  JACOBS 


174a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  W.8 

Telephone:  01-229  2988  01-688  7038  (evenings  or  when  gallery  closed) 

We  wish  to  purchase  paintings  by  19th  century  artists,  British  and  Con- 
tinental, especially  recorded  artists  of  the  Dutch  Romantic  School  of 
whom  the  more  familiar  names  are:  Koekkoek, "  Karsen,  Klombeck, 
Leickert,  Riegen,  Schelfhout,  Springer,  Kruseman,  Spohler,  Hulk,  Dommer- 
sen,  Eversen,  van  Hove,  Verschuur  and  Vertin.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
others  who  would  be  of  equal  interest.  We  shall  appreciate  the  offer, 
either  by  private  owners  or  from  trade  sources,  of  works  of  this  period, 
and  will  pay  well  for  good  quality  paintings.  Our  Mr.  Harold  Moore  travels 
extensively,  and  arrangements  can  be  made  for  viewing  anywhere  in  the 
U.K.,  the  continent  of  Europe  and  North  America.  He  will  give  an  imme- 
diate decision,  and  transactions  are  invariably  carried  through  smoothly 
with  settlements  taking  place  promptly  on  completion. 


IN  BEVERLY  HILLS 

Importers  of  fine  Dutch, 

Flemish  and  English 
paintings,  17th  thru  19th 
Century.  Exhibiting  a 
superb  collection  of 
English  and  Continental 
watercolors  and 
drawings. 


Marinus  Adrianus  Koekkoek,  1 807-1 870. 
Signed. 
Oil  on  canvas,  1  6  x  20  in. 


ousie  of  iiartforti 


9009  WILSHIRE  Blvd..  BEVERLY  HILLS.  CALIF.  90211 
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FROM    OUR    COLLECTION    OF  RARE 
ANTIQUE    CHINESE  JADES 


Very  unique  jade  boulder  of  mullon-fjl,  grey,  brown, and  black  coloring,  with 
a  sage  burning  incense  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  cave.  The  back  carved  with  a  pine 
tree.  4i  inches  wide,  7  inc  hes  high,  inc  luding  stand.  Ming  Dy  nasty,  1  168- 1643  A.D. 


ORIENTAL  ART 


680  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10021  (Carlton  House,  between  61-62nd  Street) 

Telephone:  (212)  593-032J 

Member:  Appraisers  Association  of  America,  Inc. 


ENGLISH  James  I  Period  Embroidered  Book  Jacob;  the  spine  has  four  flower-head 

Binding;  first  quarter  of  seventeenth  century,  patterns;  9i"  by  1'  5".  In  excellent  condition, 

c.  1625;  worked  in  fine  petit-point  in  colourful  Vide:  'English  Needlework'  by  A.  F.  Kendrick. 

wools  and  silks,  and  depicting  the  Angel  with  pi.  XV. 

Hagar  and  Ishmael,  and  the  Ravens  Feeding  Ex  Coll:  Sir  James  Horlick. 

38  Jermyn  Street  St.  James's 

London  S.W.I.    Telephone:  01-629  4195 


Jean-Antoine-Simeon  Fort  - 1 793-1861 


Signed 
lower  right 


We  carry  an  extensive  stock  of  both 
European  and  American  Paintings  as  well  as  furniture  and  decorative  arts 

James  R.  BakkerX  Robert  E.  Cleaves 

1  Liberty  Square   Littleton,  Massachusetts  01460    (617)  486-3603     \  Boston  Road  Groton,  Massachusetts  01450  (617)  448-5375 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  THE  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  SILVERSMITHS  a  JEWELLERS 
ASPREY  8.  COMPANY  LTD.  LONDON 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
JEWELLERS 
ASPREY  ft  COMPANY  LTD.  LONDON 


An  important  two  stage  'Lady's  Writing  Table  and 
Bookcase'  in  Chippendale's  Director  manner;  the 
breakfront  upper  stage  with  glazed  doors  above  a 
pagoda  moulding  and  drawers,  the  lower  stage  with  a 
fitted  writing  drawer  pulling  forward  on  two  legs. 
English,  circa  1760.  Collections:  The  Marquess  of  Sligo,  Westport  House,  Co. 
Mayo,  Eire.  Literature:  c.f.  Chippendale's  Director',  plate  No.  CXVI.  'Georgian 
Cabinet  Makers'  by  Edwards  and  Jourdam,  Plate  125.  'English  Homes'  by 
Tipping,  Vol.  1,  p.  273,  Plate  432. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED.  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDO  !  W1Y  OAR.  TEL:  01-493  6767 


The  American  Odyssey  — 
"The  Hitchhiker" 
by  Andre  Harvey. 
Bronze.  Edition  of  20. 
Height  25V2". 
$2,500. 


George  B. 
Scarlett  Gallery 

Hillendale  and 
Bayard  Roads,  R.D.  3 
Kennett  Square,  Pa.  19348 
215-444-4170 


Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Shipping  not  included. 


NEW 
GRECIAN 
GALLERY 

Collection  of 

FEAST  DAY 
ICONS 

November  23— January  31 
Monday — Friday  10.00-5.30 

ji  Brook  Street  London  Wi 
493  3950 


Transfiguration 
Greek 

15th  Century 
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Galerie  George  maintains  a  large  and  varied  selection  of  fine  paintings  by 
Masters  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  at  competitive  prices. 


96-98  George  Street,  London  W.l.  01-935  3322 


DAVIDSON  GALLERIES  inc. 

Paintings,  Drawings  and  Watercolours  by  19th  and  20th  Century  French  Masters 


BOUDIN 

FRANCIS 

LEGER 
MAGRITTE 

MASSON 

MATTA 
ROUAULT 
TROUILLEBERT 

UTRILLO 
VUILLARD 


EUGENE  BOUDIN 
Oil  on  Panel,  CA.  1888 

io\  x  8$  inches.  Signed  lower  left. 
To  be  in  forthcoming  catalog 
of  Boutin's  work  now  in 
preparation  by  Robert  Schinit. 

Phone:  (212)  734-7602   By  Appointment  Only 


970  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10028 


METRO 

80  EAST  11th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  NY  10003 
(212)  673-3510 


Exporters  to  Britain 
and  the  Continent 


Walnut  and  gilt  chairs. 

Walnut  table,  circa  1710.  29J  inches  high, 
29i  inches  wide,  14i  inches  deep  (closed) 
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William  Merrit  Chase 


'MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA' 


Oil  on  Panel  1 5  x  20 


AN  OUTSTANDING  COLLECTION  OF  FINE  EUROPEAN  &  AMERICAN  19th  CENTURY  PAINTINGS 


Consisting  in  Part 


J.  BARD 
E.  BELLECOUR 
A.  BIERSTADT 
R.  BLAKELOCK 
W.  BOUGUEREAU 
M.  VON  BREMEN 
A.  T.  BRICHER 
J.  G.  BROWN 
W.  M.  CHASE 
G.  CHIERICI 


J.  B.  C.  COROT 
J.  F.  CROPSEY 
C.  F.  DAUBIGNY 
N.  DIAZ 
H.  FARNY 
E.  FROMENTIN 
J.  L.  GEROME 
S.  GERRY 
J.J.  HENNER 
G.  1NNESS 


E.  ISABEY 

E.  JOHNSON 

J.  F.  KENSETT 

A.  KOWALSKI 

L.  L'HERMITTE 

W.  MARIS 

A.  MAUVE 

J.  C.  MEISSONIER 

A.  PASINI 

S.  ROESEN 


T.  H.  ROUSSEAU 
A.  SCHREYER 
J.  H.  TWACHTMAN 
E.  VEDDER 

E.  VERBOECKHOVEN 
J.  G.  VIBERT 

F.  WAUGH 

J.  M.  WHISTER 
W.  WHITTEREDGE 
F.  ZIEM 
AND  OTHERS 


A  SELECTED  GROUP  OF  OLD  MASTERS 


Wc  are  always  interested  in  purchasing  fine  paintings 
BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 


WINTER  . 

antiques 

1SH0W 


The  twentieth  annual  exhibition  and  sale  of  antiques 

JANUARY  18th  through  27th,  1974 

HOURS:  Weekdays  noon  -  nine  p.m.  Sundays  one  -  six  p.m. 


/ 


V 


EXHIBITORS 


James  Abbe,  Jr. 

John  Bihi er  &  Henry  Cogfr 

Ronald  Bourgeault 

Alfred  Bullard,  Inc. 

Ralph  M.  Chait  Galleries,  Inc. 

Childs  Gallery 

Lillian  Blanki.ey  Cogan 

Gary  C.  Cole 

Mrs.  James  Conniff 

Dii.darian,  Inc. 

Tom  Dl'rkin 

du  Verrier  &  Lewis 

Malcolm  Franklin,  Inc. 

Global  Antiques 

Good  &  Hutchinson  Associates 

Elinor  Gordon 

Leah  &  John  Gordon 

Guth man  Americana 

Harry  Hartman 

Hastings  House  Antiques 

Hayestock  House 

Hobart  House  (Malcolm  Stearns,  Jr.) 
Incurable  Collector,  Inc. 
Valdemar  F.  Jacobsen 
Gerald  Kornblau 


H.  J.  Kkatzer,  Inc. 
Hfrbfrt  Lanning,  Ltd. 
L'Antiquaire,  Inc. 
Linlo  House  Inc. 
Litchfield's  Finf  Arts 
Ellen  Fai.es  Lomasney 
Louis  Lyons 
Hi  i  i  n  McGehee 
El  INOR  Merrell 
Mii  i  Run  Antiques 
NlGEl  Morrison,  Ltd. 
Frfd  B.  Nadi  er 

The  National  Antique  and  Art 
Dfai  ers  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

Philip  Coi.i.eck  of  London,  Ltd. 

R.  H  Ellsworth,  Ltd. 

Firfstonf  &  Parson 

Mallei  of  London 

Nancy  McClelland,  Inc. 

Nf.whouse  Galleries,  Inc. 

James  Robinson,  Inc. 

Rose n hi  rg  &  Stifbei  ,  Inc. 

S.  J.  Shrubsoi  e  Corp. 

Arthur  S.  Vernay,  Inc. 

J.  J.  Wolff  (Antiques)  Ltd. 


Nimmo  and  Hart 

The  Old  Print  Shop,  Inc. 

(Kenneth  M.  Newman) 
Jack  Partridge 
Maze  Pottinger  Antiques 
Marguerite  Riordan 
John  Rogers 
Herbert  F.  Schiffer 
Arne  V.  Schi.esch  &  Jose  Juarez  Garza 
ROBERT  Spencer  (Spencer  and  Judd) 
Stair  and  Co.,  Inc. 
Garrick  C.  Stephenson 
J.  J.  Thompson 
Dana  Tii.i.ou  Galleries 
TlLLOU  Gallery 
John  C.  R.  Tompkins 
Timothy  Trace 
222  Imports 

The  Village  Green  Antiques 
The  Virginians 

Thomas  D.  and  Constance  R.  Williams 
Ricks  Wilson,  Ltd. 
York  House 


Seventh  Regiment  Armory 

PARK  AVENUE  AT  67TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Preview  Party:  January  17,  6  -  9  p.m.  Tickets  $25 

Daily  Admission  $3  00 
Catalogue  by  Mail,  $4.00  ppd. 

BENEFIT:  EAST  SIDE  HOUSE  SETTLEMENT,  337  Alexander  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York  10454 


Perhaps  you  have  locked  away  pieces  of 

jewellery  or  old  silver,  only  seen  when  you  open 
the  safe  door,  which  Richard  Ogden  would 
he  pleased  to  purchase  at  highest  possible 
prices.  Alternatively,  he  will  display 

them  in  the  windows  of  his  shop  at  retail  figures 
for  a  selling  commission  of  fifteen  percent, 
insuring  them  gratis  whilst  in  his  possession. 
The  historic  and  elegant  Burlington  Arcade 

attracts  visitors  from  all  over  the  world  the  whole 
year  round  and  Richard  Ogden  guarantees 
honest  evaluation  and  very  personal  service. 

Enquiries  are  treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 


RICHARD  OGDEN 

International  Jeweller 

28  &  29  BURLINGTON  ARCADE  PICCADILLY 
LONDON  Wl 

Telephone:  01-493  913617  &  6239 


BIGGS 

of 

MAIDENHEAD 
(F.  R.  &  M.  H.  STAMP) 


EST.  1866 
Over  100  years 
of  fine  dealing. 


A  fine  quality  Regency  period  small  rosewood 
chiffonier  of  rare  form  veneered  with  coromandel  wood. 
Height  484' (123  cms),  width  27"  (68.5  cms), 
depth  121"  (32.5  cms). 

Open  Tuesday  to  Saturday,  Closed  Monday 
Hare  Hatch  Grange,  Nr.  Twyford,  Berks. 
Telephone:  Wargrave  (STD  0735  22)  3281 
(Leave  M4  at  Junction  No.  9) 


ALFRED  BARYE.  FILS 


Indian  Warrior" 
Length  1 3" 
Height  22" 


POST  ROAD  ANTIQUES 

2130  BOSTON  POST  ROAD, 
LARCHMONT,  NEW  YORK  10538 
914-834-7568  (Robert  Bahssin) 
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Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davics  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-429  4018/3397 

Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Arts, 
Islamic  Pottery 

J.  H.  Bourdon-Smith  Ltd. 

25a  Conduit  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-6290434 

Georgian  Silver,  also  Victorian  and  Modern 
Secondhand 

Aubrey  Brocklehurst 

124  Cromwell  Road,  London  SW7 
Tel:  01-373  0319 

Specialist  in  English  Long  Case  and 
Bracket  Clocks 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3781/2 

fine  Paintings  and  Drawings 

Bruford  &  Carr 

91  Mount  Street,  Mayfair,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  7644 

Antique  and  modern  domestic  silverware  and 
individualistic  jewellery 

W.  G.  T.  Burne 

1 1  Elystan  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  6074 

English  and  Irish gla  <  /.  .ndeliers,  candelabra  etc. 
Carrington 

1 30  Regent  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-734  3727 

Antique  and  Modern  Silver,  Military  Silver  and 
badge  brooches 

Clarges  Gallery 

5  Clarges  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  3715 

IVatcrcolours ,  Drawings,  Oil  Paintings, 
British  School  igth  and  20th  centuries 
by  Appointment 

William  Clayton  Ltd. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  1 173 

Fine  Chinese  jade  porcelain  and  works  of  art 
Edward  Cohen 

40  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  5180 

Fine  paintings 
Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1943 

Fine  old  master  paintings,  drawings  and  prints 


Richard  Courtney 

1 14  Fulham  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-370  4020 

Fine  18th  century  English  furniture  and 
works  of  art 

Crane  Arts 

321  Kings  Road,  London  SW3,  Tel:  01-352  5857 

English  and  American  Primitive  paintings, 
Modern  naives 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-584  7566 

20th  century  masters,  neglected  painters 
younger  British  artists 

Arthur  Davidson  Ltd. 

179  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7552 

Scientific  instruments,  heraldry,  early  brass, 
nautical  instruments  and  a  variety  of 
decorative  items 

Drian  Galleries 

5-7  Porchcstcr  Place,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-723  9473 

Modern  Masters 

Philip  Duncan  Ltd. 

Lowndes  Lodge,  28  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  1512/1513 

18th  Century  Furniture 
Porcelain  and  Works  of  Art 

Tom  Errington  Ltd. 

26  Sackville  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-437  2606 

Dealers  in  Chinese  Archaeology,  Shang  bronzes, 
pottery  to  end  of  T'ang  Dynasty 

Ferrers 

9  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  6948 

French  Paintings  and  Drawings  from  1700  to  igoo, 
Victorian  Paintings  and  Art  Nouveau 

Fernandes  &  Marche 

17  Motcomb  Street,  Belgravc  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6773 
1 8th  Century  Furniture,  English  gilt-wood  mirrors 
and  tables 

Fischer  Fine  Art  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  masters  and  contemporary  paintings 
and  drawings 


Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5 1 16 

British  Art  of  the  18th  to  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture 

Fores 

123  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  5319.  Cables:  Seropics,  London 

Old  and  Modern  Sporting  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Prints 

S.  Franses 

71  Knightsbridge,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  1888 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  of  art 

Franses  of  Piccadilly 

169  Piccadilly,  London  wi,  Tel:  629  2434/1935 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  of  art 

Frost  &  Reed  Ltd. 

41  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2457 

18th-  19th  Century  English  and  Dutch  Paintings, 
Contemporary  English  and  Modern  French 
Paintings 

Fry 

58  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SWI 
Tel:  01-493  449<5,  Cables :  Fryart,  London 

English  Watercolours  and  Drawings  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries 

Galerie  George 

96-98  George  Street,  London  wiH  5RI 
Tel:  01-935  3322 

18th  and  19th  century  fne  English  and  Continental 
paintings.  Large  selection  of  competitive  trade  prices 

Gallery  43 

28  Davies  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-499  6486 
Primitive,  Classical  and  Far  Eastern  Art 

David  Geider  Gallery 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  5623 

Dutch  17th  to  19th  Century  Paintings  and 
English  i8thanu  19th  Century  sporting, 
landscape  and  marine  paintings 

Christopher  Gibbs  Ltd. 

118  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2008/9 

English  and  Oriental  works  of  Art  and  Paintings 


Gimpels  Fils 

30  Davies  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-493  2488,  Cables:  Gimpelfils London 

20th  Century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
Sculpture 

Glaisher  &  Nash 

Lowndes  Lodge,  Cadogan  Place,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2285 

18th  and  early  19th  century  furniture  and 
works  of  art 

Grabowski 

84  Sloane  Avenue,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  1868 

Contemporary  paintings  and  tapestry 
Richard  Green 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-493  7997 
Fine  Paintings 

Martyn  Gregory 

9  Lancashire  Court,  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wi 

English  and  Continental  Drawings  and 
Watercolours 

Grosvenor  Gallery 

48-49  South  Molton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-6290891 

20th  Century  Masters,  Contemporary  European, 
American  and  Chinese  Paintings  and  Sculpture 

Hallsborough  Gallery 

143  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  1923,  Cables:  Pictorio,  London  wi 

Important  Old  Masters,  19th- 20th  Century 

Paintings 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road,  London  NWi 
Tel:  01-2672767  and  01-485  1504 

Specialists  in  18th  and  early  19th  Century  English 
Furniture,  and  works  of  art 

Hazlitt  Gallery  Ltd. 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  6821 

Italian  17th  and  18th  Century  Paintings, 
French  Paintings  of  the  Barbizon  School 

Heim  Gallery 

59  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures 

Malcolm  Henderson 

11  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  2902 

Marine  Paintings,  Drawings,  Watercolours 


Herner  Wengraf 

62  South  Audley  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0223 

Fine  Old  Masters  and  19th  Century  Paintings 

Hoff  Antiques  Ltd. 

66a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-229  55i6 

18th  Century  English  and  Continental  Porcelain 
Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1394 

fewcllcry,  Antiques,  Victorian  and fne  modern 
silver 

George  Horan  (Oriental  Antiques) 

28  St.  Christopher's  Place,  Wigmore  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-935  7359  and  01-622  5968 

Oriental  ceramics,  bronzes,  jade,  paintings, 
carvings,  etc.  After  7 p.m.  by  appointment 

Howard  Antiques  Ltd. 

8  Davies  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  2628 

Fine  Furniture,  Paintings,  Porcelain  and 
Works  of  Art 

Henry  Jacobs 

174a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-229  2988 

Specialist  in  Dutch  Paintings  of  the  Romantic 
School  1 9th  Century  English  and  Continental 
School 

Alan  Jacobs 

15  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  5944 

1 7th,  1 8th  and  1 9th  Century  Dutch  Masters 

Jellinek  &  Sampson 

156  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  5272 

English  1 7th  and  1 8th  Century  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

William  Job 

84-86  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  7374 

Works  of  Art,  Early  English  and  Continental 
furniture,  objects  and  implements 

Brian  and  Quentin  Johnson 

17  Lowndes  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  5774 

Rare  and  interesting  Antiques 

Oscar  &  Peter  Johnson 

Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery,  27  Lowndes  Street, 

London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6464 

Specialists  in  English  Paintings  of  the  18th  and  19th 

Centuries 


Leger  Gallery 

13  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3538/9 

Old  Masters  of  the  European  schools  l  4th  to  1  gth 
Centuries  and  Early  English  Watercolours 

Leicester  Galleries 

22a  Cork  Street,  London  wi,  Tel :  01-437  8995 

Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Drawings  by  igth  and  20th 
Century  Artists 

Little  Gallery 

5  Kensington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8332 

Fine  quality  works  of  Art for  the  small  collector, 
watercolours ,  drawings,  oils 

Little  Winchester  Gallery 

36a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8444 

Fine  Paintings from  the  1  gth  Century  to 
Post  Impressionism 

J.  S.  Maas  &  Co.  Ltd. 

15a  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London  WI,  Tel:  01-734  2302 

18th  and  igth  Century  English  Paintings, 
drawings  and  watercolours 

Bruce  McAlpine 

15c  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London  WI,  Tel:  01-734  4202 
Ancient  Art  and  Oriental  Furniture 

Mallett  &  Son  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

40  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  741 1,  Cables:  Mallctson  London  wi 

Fine  English  and  Continental  Furniture  and 
works  oj  Art 

Mallett  at  Bourdon  House  Ltd. 

2  Davics  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-6292444/5 

Continental  Furniture  and  Objets  d'Art, 
Garden  Statuary  and  Furniture 

John  Manning  Gallery 

71  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  4629 

Old  and  Modern  Drawings  of  the  English  and 
Continental  Schools 

Marlborough  Fine  Art 

39  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5 161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Fine  Impressionists  and  20th  Century  Paintings, 
drawings  and  sculpture 


Marlborough  Graphics  Ltd. 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Contemporary  Graphics  and  Multiples 
Paul  Mason 

6  Ellis  Street,  Sloanc  Square,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  3683 

j  Antiquarian  Prints  -  Marine,  Sporting, 
Military  and  Decorative 

Mayorcas  Ltd. 

38  Jcrmyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-629  4195 

Antique  Textiles,  Fine  European  Tapestries 
Roy  Miles 

95  Eaton  Place,  London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  4792 

Specialising  in  English  pictures  of  the  1  yth  and  18th 
Centuries,  also  Dutch  and  Flemish  Old  Masters 

John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 

Old  Master  Paintings 

Hugh  M.  Moss  Rugs  Ltd. 

12  Bruton  Street,  London  wxx  7AH 
Tel:  01-499  5625  and  1830 

Oriental  works  of  art,  especially  Chinese 
porcelain,  jades,  enamels,  furniture,  bronzes  and 
snuff  boxes 

Motif 

35  Connaught  Street,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-723  9477 

Multiples,  lithographs,  graphic  prints  and  posters 
by  leading  contemporary  artists 

M.  Newman  Ltd. 

I  43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
1  Tel:  01-930  6068 
English  and  Continental  igth  Century  Paintings 

Gerald  Norman  Gallery 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  7595 

18th  and  igth  Century  English  and  French 
watercolours  and  drawings 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
!  Tel:  01-9303353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery,  Jewellers  and 
Silversmiths  for four  generations.  Also  of  Harrogate 

O'Hana  Gallery 

13  Carlos  Place,  Grosvcnor  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  1562 

Paintings  and  Sculpture  from  the  igth  and  2c  1 
Centuries 


Omell  Galleries 

22  Bury  Street,  St.  James's  swi 
Tel:  01-839  4274 

Fine  igth  Century  paintings  at  realistic  prices 
Omell  Galleries 

49  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-839 4274 

20th  Century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
John  Bentham-Dunsdale  "Clipper  Ships  and 
Sea  Battles" 

N.  R.  Omell 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-8396223/4 

Fine  igth  Century  Paintings  at  realistic  prices 
Hal  O'Nians 

6  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9309392 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 

Parker  Gallery 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wi, 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and  Sporting 
Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios 

Oriental  Antiquities 

21  Barett  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3221 

Important  antiques  from  Tibet,  Nepal  and  India 
Marjorie  Parr 

285  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  London  SW3 
20th  Century  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Pottery 

W.  H.  Patterson 

19  Albemarle  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  1910 

Fine  Dutch  and  English  igth  Century  Paintings 

David  Peel  &  Co.  Ltd. 

2  Carlos  Place,  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  3l6i 
European  works  of  art 

Perovetz  Ltd. 

5 1-52  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 

Tel:  01-242  5857  and  5820 

Large  selection  <rf  Victorian  and  Georgian  silver  and 

Sheffield  plate 

David  Pettifer 

269  King's  Road,  London  SW3  5 EN 
Tel:  01-352  3088 

18th  and  igth  century  English  furniture 


Phillips  &  Harris 

57  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 
works  of  art  including  paintings  and  bronzes 

Piccadilly  Gallery 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel :  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist  jjugenstil  Works.  Museum  quality 
British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Polak  (in  assn  Mandell's  Gallery) 

21  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Fine  Paintings  of  the  English  and  Continental 
Schools  oj  the  igth  Century 

Pontremoli 

11  Spring  Street,  London  W2,  Tel:  01-723  6664 

Needlework,  Aubussons,  Persian  and 
Bcssarabian  Carpets 

H.  W.  Poulter  &  Son 

279  Fulham  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  7268 

18th  Century  Chimney  Pieces,  Grates,  Fenders  and 
Chandeliers 

Pratt  &  Burgess 

Melton  Court,  7  Old  Brompton  Road, 
London  SW7,  Tel:  01-589  5704 

18th  Century  Carved  Wood  and  Marble 
Chimney  Pieces  and  Chandeliers 

Prudhoe  Gallery 

79  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6272 

Contemporary  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Graphics 

Bernard  Quaritch  Ltd. 

5-8  Lower  John  Street,  Golden  Square, 
London  wi 

Old  and  Rare  Books  on  all  Subjects 
Redburn 

49  Brook  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  546o 
Fine  English  and  French  18th  Century  Furniture 

Redfern  Gallery 

20  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  1732 

Contemporary  English  and  French  Paintings 
William'Redford 

9  Mount  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  1165 

Continental furniture,  bronzes, 
porcelain  and  works  of  art 


J.  Antony  Redmile 

73  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-7300557 

Imaginative  objects,  Period  works  oj  Art 

Howard  Ricketts 

1 80  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  7357 

Fine  European  and  Oriental  Antiquities 

Roland  Browse  &  Delbanco 

29  Cork  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  7984 

igth  and  20th  Century  European  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture. 

Ross  Galleries 

18  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0975/6 

English  and  Continental  Paintings  of  the 
1  gih  Century  School 

Rumens  Antiques 

1  Market  Street,  Woodstock,  Oxford 
Tel:  811618 

Paintings,  watercolours,  barometers, 
small  furniture  and  porcelain 

The  Rutland  Gallery 

29  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0303 

English  Paintings  oj  the  20th  Century. 
Also  European  and  American  Paintings 

Frank  Sabin 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine  Antiquarian 
Prints 

S.J.  Shrubsole 

43  Museum  Street,  London  wci 
Tel:  01-405  2712 

Important  specialists  in  antique  silver  and  old 
Sheffield  plate 

The  Sladmore  Gallery 

32  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  0365 

igth  Century  Impressionist  and  Contemporary 
animal  sculpture.  Wildlife  and  sporting  paintings 

Robin  Symes 

3  Ormond  Yard,  Duke  of  York  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-930  9856/7 
Antiquities,  Fine  Archeological  works  of  Art 

S.  A.  Spenser 

1 6b  Grafton  Street,  Bond  St.,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0791 

English  and  Continental  igth  Century  Paintings 


nk  &  Son  Ltd. 

(King  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
01-930  7888,  Cables:  Spink  London  swi 
s,  Medals  and  Orders,  Oriental  Art, 
1*5/1  Furniture,  Paintings,  Drawings 

Silver 

raid  Spyer 

dotcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Sq.,  London  wi 
01-235  3348 

and  early  19th  Century  English  Furniture 
Objetsd'Art 

ir  &  Company  Ltd. 

and  125  Mount  Street,  London  WIY  5HB 
01-499  1785/5270 

English  Furniture  and  works  of  art  of  the 
and  1 8th  Centuries 

a  mage  Antiquities 

Hadogan  Street,  London  SW3 

dels  and  Mementoes  of  the  Age  of  Steam 

mple  Gallery 

omans  Row,  London  SW3 
01-589  6622 

y  Greek  and  Russian  Icons 

Terry-Engell  Gallery 

ry  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
:  01-839  2606 

Master  and  19th  Century  French  Landscape 
atings 

mple  Williams 

anch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  St., 
don  wi,  Tel:  01-629  i486 

cialists  in  Fine  Regency  Furniture 

Tillman  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

alkin  Arcade,  Motcomb  St.,  London  swi 
:  01-235  8235.  Telex:  916151 

ique  Paperweights  also  glass  from 
h-igth  Centuries,  including  English  and  French 
neo  glass 

thur  Tooth  &  Sons 

Iruton  Street,  London  wi 
01-499  6741 

and  Modern  Pictures  of  International  Value 
Private  Collectors  and  Public  Galleries 

evor 

25  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
:  01-499  8228 

>  15  Ship  Street,  Brighton,  Sussex 

>ortant  stock  18th  and  19th  Century 
niture  and  Porcelain 


Tryon 

41-42  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel: 01-493  5 161 
Sporting  and  Natural  History 
Pictures  and  Prints 

Dennis  Vanderkar  Gallery 

28  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  6613 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Old  Masters 

Joseph  &  Earlc  D.  Vandekar 

138  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  8481 

Large  Stock  of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental 
and  English  Porcelain  and  Pottery 

Betty  &  Vera  Vandekar 

20  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  6317 

Oriental,  Continental  and  English  Porcelain, 
pottery,  furniture  and  works  of  Art 

Villiers  Gallery 

38  Conduit  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  9495 

Old  Masters,  Italian,  Dutch,  Flemish 
and  French  Works  of  Art 

Christopher  Wade  Gallery 

28  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 

Tel :  01-499 0298/9,  Cables:  Parnassus,  London 

Fine  Paintings  of  the  1 7th  and  1 8th  Centuries 
Works  by  Modern  Artists 

Wartski 

138  Regent  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-734  2038 

Fine  stock  of  Antique  Jewellery,  Silver, 
Snuff  Boxes  and  other  items.  Also  the  foremost 
specialist  in  Faberge 

Waterloo  Fine  Art 

4a  The  Arcade,  Britannia  Hotel, 
Grosvenor  Sq.,  wi,  Tel:  01-499  T561 
19th  and  20th  Century  Drawings,  Oil  and 
Watercolours  of  Fine  Quality 

Winifred  Williams 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 
English  and  Continental  Porcelain 

William  Weston 

38  Albermarle  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  0722 


Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602,  Cables:  Navild,  London 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 
and  Drawings 

Williams  &  Son 

2  Grafton  Street,  London  w  1 

Fine  Decorative  English  and  Continental 
Paintings  of  the  19th  Century 

W.  H.  Willson  Ltd. 

15  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306463 

Fine  Stock  of  Antique  Silver 

Charles  Woollett  &  Son 

59-61  Wigmore  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-935  8664 

Furniture,  China,  Silver,  Miniatures, 
Jewellery,  Needlework,  and  Brie  a  Brae 

Denys  Wrey  Ltd. 

45  Sloanc  Street,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  1813/14 

Cables:  Denysant  London  swi 

1  8th  Century  Furniture  and  Restorations 

Douglas  Wright 

34  Curzon  Street,  London  wi 

Japanese  Lacquers,  Porcelain,  Jade  and 
works  of  Art 

Harriet  Wynter 

352  Kings  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  6494 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  books 


L 


FRANK  CARO 
GALLERY 


Yellow  and  green  glazed 
Tang  dynasty  figure. 


FRANK  CARO  •  Kit  A  IN  CIS  CARO 
41  EAST  57th  ST..INEW  YORK.N.Y.  10022 
(212)  PL  3-2166 


FINE  IVORY 
TUSK  CARVING 

Japan 

Nineteenth  Century 

Signed  By 

Artist 

"Sekine" 

Height  7  7  Inches 
Width  4  Inches 


ALEXANDER   WALIM,  INC. 

Dealers  in  Oriental  and  Continental  Arts 


SUITE  737  •  BENJAMIN  FOX  PAVILION 
JENKINTOWN.     PENNSYLVANIA     1  9046 
PHONE:  (215)  TUrner  6-5653 

SINGLE  ITEMS  AND  COLLECTIONS  PURCHASED 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Member  of  the  D.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 


A  Fine  Chelsea  Cabbage-Leaf  Bowl,  the  steep  sides  formed  of  overlapping 
cabbage  leaves  with  puce  veins,  naturalistically  edged  in  yellow  and  green, 
the  interior  attractively  painted  in  a  typically  subtle  palette  with  large  moths  and 
insects.  61  in.,  red  anchor  mark. 

It  is  unusual  to  find  the  interior  of  one  of  these  bowls  decorated  with  insects, 
floral  sprays  and  sprigs  being  much  more  common. 


59/61  WIGMORE  STREET  LONDON  W1H  9LF 

Established  1880  Phone  01-935  8664 
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N- BLOOM  &  SON  LTD 


ESTABLISHED  IQI2  DEALERS  IN  FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER    JEWELLERY  ■  OBJETS  D'ART 
153  NEW  BOND  STREET  LONDON  WI    TELEPHONE  OI-629  5060 
MEMBER  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  A!     M  I  ATION 


A  very  fine  silver  gilt  six-light  centrepiece  macb  by  Benjamin  Smith  181 3.  353  ozs. 


high  20^"  across. 


THE 


DOLPHIN 


ANTIQUES  &  WORKS  OE  ART 

605  Cambridge  Avenue  •  AfenloTark,  California  94025  •  Telephone :  (415)  325-4409 


TWELVE  SILVER  GILT  DESSERT  PLATES 
(8|  "  diameter)  First  Title,  Large  Guarantee,  Paris  1819-1838 
Open  Tuesday  through  Saturday 


DANA  TILLOU 


J.  H.  Moser  1888 
"  The  Sugar  Bowl" 
Oil  on  canvas,  7"  x  10^" 

417  FRANKLIN  STREET  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK  14202 
TELEPHONE  854-5285 
AREA  CODE  716 


Haslam  &  Whiteway 
Specialists  British  Decorative  Art  1850-1930 
105  Kensington  Church  Street 
London  W8  7LN    tel :  01-229-1 145 


Tile  Panel  designed  by  William  Morris 
made  by  William  de  Morgan  c.  1874. 
Height:  168cm/ 66  ins  Width:  91cm/ 36  ins. 
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The 

Society  of 

London 
Art  Dealers 

Chairman  Vice-Cliairman  Treasurer  Secretary 

Geoffrey  W  G  Agnew,  Godfrey  Pilkington,  J  L  Naimaster,  O  T  Gallaway, 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  WiX  4BA.  16a  Cork  Street,  WiX  iPF.  148  New  Bond  Street.WiY  oJT.  Suite  5, 

(Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd.)  (Piccadilly  Gallery.)  (The  Fine  Art  Society  Ltd.)  32  Savilc  Row,  WiX  iAG. 


The  Society  was  founded  in  1932  by  pictures,  drawings,  prints  and  sculpture, 
nine  leading  members  of  the  trade.  All  The  object  of  the  Society  is,  to 

but  one  of  these  firms  are  still  active  and  promote  and  protect  the  good  name  and 

in  the  Society  today.  At  various  times  interests  of  the  Art  Trade  generally,  and 

additional  members  have  been  elected  to  to  make  such  representations  on  its 

join,  the  Society  now  has  57  members.  behalf  to  Government  Departments  and 

Membership  of  the  Society  is  limited  other  bodies  as  may  from  time  to  time 

to  Companies,  firms  and  individuals  be  felt  by  the  members  to  be  necessary 

engaged  in  the  sale  or  exhibitions  of  or  desirable. 
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PHILLIPS 


Fine  Art  Auctioneers  since  1796 


FINE  PAINTINGS  THROUGH 
THE  CENTURIES 
Monday,  January  28, 1  p.m. 

The  sale  includes  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  Westminster  Bridge  Being 
Rebuilt,  by  David  Roberts  R.A., 
1 0Jin.  x  23Jin.  Illustrated  catalogue 
55p  by  post. 


PRINTS 
Monday,  January  21,  2p.m. 

Including  (right)  this  Chagall  litho- 
graph, "For  Berggruen",  printed  in 
colours  and  signed  in  pencil.  Suitable 
entries  for  this  sale  may  be  submitted 
until  January  10. 


The  largest  volume  of  sales  in  the  history  of  Phillips 
is  planned  for  1974.  Please  send  for  detailed  list. 


7  BLENHEIM  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1 Y  OAS.  Tel :  01 -499  8541 


CECIL  DAVIS  ltd 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

3  GROSVENOR  STREET  NEW  BOND  STREET  W1X  9 FA 
Tel:  01-499  3130 
Cable  Address  "Crystaldav,  London" 

SPECIALISTS  IN  OLD  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  GLASS,  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  fine  Irish  cut  glass  decanter  and  set  of  sherry  glasses  on  a  mahogany 
"Lazy  Susan".  Circa  1810. 

Advice  gladly  given  on  forming  18th  century  glass  collections. 


Leo  Kaplan  Antiques 


888  Madison  Avenue  (72nd  Street) 
New  York,  N.Y.  1002 1 
Telephone  249-6766 


From  our  collection  of  fine  French  cameo  glass: 
Left:  Rare  Talle  cameo  vase,  green  and  mauve,  9^*  high. 
Similar  example  in  Nancy  Museum. 
Right:  Vase  by  Louis  Damon  with  amethyst  wheel-cut  gladiola 
on  sky  blue,  with  translucent  olive  green  applique,  o£"  high. 
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Polychromed  Chinese  Export  Porcelain  Group  of  Dancers,  Modelled  in  the 
style  of  the  Meissen  original  by  J.  F.  Eberlein.  Circa:  XVIII  Century. 
Height :  6J  inches. 


RALPH  M.  CHAIT 


Galleries  Inc. 


ESTABLISHED  1910  WORKS  OF  ART-CHINESE  ART 

12  EAST  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y  10022,  U.S.A. 
Telephone  Plaza  8-0937  Cables  "Ralima"  New  York. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ANTIQUE  AND  ART  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 


HEIM 

OLD  MASTER 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES 

59  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  S.W.I. 

Tel:  01-493  0688  Cables:  Heimgal,  London,  S.W.I 

Also  in  Paris:  15  Avenue  Matignon,  Paris  VIII 
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"Happy  and  kumfi  I  shall  be 
Gander  and  White  him  packee  me" 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE 
and 

WORKS  OF  ART 
PACKED  AND  SHIPPED 
to  all  parts  of  the  world 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

EMPRESS  PLACE,  LILLIE  ROAD 
LONDON  S.W6  1TT 
01-381  0811,2  &  3  01-385  0309 


Christie's 


Monday,  January  21st 


Continental  Ceramics 
of  the  Victorian  Era 

The  Properties  of 
The  Viscount  Garnock 
and  others. 


Pair  of  Russian  gold-ground 
vases,  16i  in.  high. 


Monday,  January  28th 


Ceramics  and  Studio 
Pottery  of  the 
19th  and  20th  Centuries 


Cactus  Wren,  by  Dorothy 
Doughty,  1 in.  high. 
From  a  collection  of  Dorothy 
Doughty  Birds  of  America. 


Both  catalogues  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  36p  post  paid, 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $1.00  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Tuesday,  January  22nd 


Victorian  Drawings 
and  Watercolours 

The  Properties  of 
The  Countess  of  Rosse 
and  others. 


Barges  at  anchor  in  a  river  near 
old  hulks,  by  Edward  William 
Cooke,  R.A.,  signed, 
watercolour  heightened  with 
white,  8£  in.  by  12  in. 


Ml 


i 


A  Prosperous  Day,  by  Charles 
Spencelayh,  signed,  watercolour 
heightened  with  white, 
10i  in.  by  7J  in. 


«,  _  *  .  '  - 


Study  for  the  Departure  of  Knights  in  Quest  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  by  Sir  Edward  Coley  Burne-Jones,  Bt.,  A.R.A., 
inscribed  on  the  margin  and  with  subsidiary  drawings, 
and  inscribed  again  with  the  ground  plan  of  the  Dining 
Room  at  Stanmore  Hall  on  a  label  stuck  down  to  the 
upper  margin,  pastel  on  light  brown  paper,  20  in.  by  14  in. 


Catalogue  (9  plates),  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  30p  post  paid, 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $1.00  post  paid. 


All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Wednesday,  January  23rd 


Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts  Mainly  Published  in  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Victoria 

The  Properties  of  Jean  Paul  Getty,  Jr.,  J.  Montgomery  Massingberd,  and  others. 
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Chaucer  (Geoffrey):  The  Works,  Limited  Edition, 
one  of  425  copies  on  paper,  folio,  white  pigskin 
gilt  by  Sargorski  and  Sutcliffe,  Kelmscott  Press, 
1896. 


o 


C  ' 


- 


Manuscript  Alphabet,  by 
Edward  Lear. 


Thackeray  (W.M.):  Works, 
26  vols.,  in  21  bindings  (19  of 
them  signed)  in  varicoloured 
morocco,  2  in  vellum,  The  Henry 
Yates  Thompson  copy,  1878-86. 


Catalogue  (3  plates),  available  from  our  London  Office.,  price  20p  post  paid, 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  60c.  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Thursday,  January  24th 


Victorian  Furniture,  Sculpture,  Works  of  Art, 
Eastern  Rugs  and  Carpets 


German  ivory  and  silver-mounted  Mid-Victorian  ormolu-mounted  walnut  and 

tankard  in  the  High  Renaissance  mahogany  centre-table,  c.  1860,  54|  in.  diam. 
style,  third  quarter  19th  century, 
211  in.  high. 


Catalogue  (13  plates),  available  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  46p  post  paid, 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $1.50  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Friday,  January  25th 


Fine  Victorian  Pictures 

The  Properties  of  Lady  Sarah  Aspinall,  Lady  Glendevon, 
D.  J.  Smetham,  Esq.,  Mrs.  M.  Brush,  and  others. 


Highland  Landscape,  by  Sir  Edwin  Landscer,  R.A., 
signed  with  initials,  on  board,  8  in  by  10  in. 


Whitby  Harbour  from  Station  Quay,  by  Atkinson  Grimshaw,  signed  and  dated 
1876,  also  signed  and  inscribed  on  the  reverse,  on  board,  10|  in  by  16J  in. 


Catalogue  (42  plates,  including  1  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office, 
price  £1.40  post  paid,  or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  %3.5Q  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 

Forthcoming  Sales 


JANUARY  1974 


Sales  begin  at  11  a.m.  precisely,  u..I:ss  otherwise  stated,  and  are  subject  to  the 
conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 

Those  sending  commissions  or  making  enquiries  should  refer  to  the  sale  code 
name  which  is  in  brackets  after  each  sale. 


Wednesday  16th 
Fine  Jewels  (Henriet) 

Wednesday  16th  at  10.30  a.m. 
Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 

(Shanghai) 

Thursday  17th  at  10.30  a.m. 

English  and  Continental  Oak  and  other 

Furniture,  Pewter  and  Metalwork 

(Abbott) 

Thursday  17th  at  2.30  p.m.  and 
Friday  18th  at  10.30  a.m. 
English  and  Continental  Pictures  of  the 
19th  and  20th  Centuries  (Alice) 

VICTORIAN  SALES  WEEK 
January  21st  -  January  28th 

Monday  21st 

Continental  Ceramics  of  the  Victorian 

Era  (Vienna) 

Tuesday  22nd 

Victorian  Drawings  and  Watercolours 

(Ambrose) 

Tuesday  22nd  at  10.30  a.m. 
Musical  Boxes,  Uniforms,  Costume, 
Fine  Eastern  and  Western  Textiles 
and  Embroidery  (Apron) 

Wednesday  23rd 

Victorian  and  Early  19th  Century 

Silver  (Gamul) 


Wednesday  23rd 

Printed  Books  mainly  published  in  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  Children's 
Books  and  Autograph  Letters  (Rose) 

Thursday  24th  at  11  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m. 
Victorian  Furniture,  Sculpture  and 
Works  of  Art,  Eastern  Rugs  and  Carpets 

(Agar) 

Thursday  24th 

Victorian  Cameras,  Photographs  and 
Photographica  (Lewis) 

Thursday  24th 

Claret  and  White  Bordeaux  (Pray) 

Friday  25th  at  10.30  a.m. 

Fine  Victorian  Pictures  (Guinevere) 

Monday  28th 

Ceramics  and  Studio  Pottery  of  the 
19th  and  20th  Centuries  (Arkle) 

Tuesday  29th  at  10.30  a.m.  and 
2.30  p.m. 

Japanese  Prints  and  Works  of  Art 

(Oban) 

Wednesday  30th 

English  Drawings  and  Watercolours 

(Jenks) 

Thursday  31st  at  1 1  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m. 
English  and  Continental  Furniture, 
Objects  of  Art,  Eastern  Rugs  and 
Carpets  (Arne) 


FEBRUARY 

Friday  1st  at  10.30  a.m. 
Pictures  by  Old  Masters  (Ann) 


Monday  4th  at  10.30  a.m. 

English  Pottery  and  Porcelain  (Wall) 


Tuesday  5th  at  10.30  a.m. 
English  and  Continental  Glass  and 
Paperweights  (Opaline) 


Tuesday  5th 

Miniatures  and  Objects  of  Vcrtu 

(Sparrow) 

Wednesday  6th 

Old  English  and  Foreign  Silver 

(Hewitson) 

Thursday  7th  at  11  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m. 
Continental  Furniture,  Objects  of  Art, 
Eastern  Rugs  and  Carpets  (Babel) 


Thursday  7th 

'End  of  Bin'  Sale  of  Miscellaneous 
Wines,  Spirits  and  Cigars  (Nash) 


Thursday  7th  at  2.30  p.m.  and  Friday 
8th 

English  and  Continental  Pictures  of  the 
19th  and  20th  Centuries  (Elizabeth) 


CONTEMPORARY  ART  SOCIETY  FAIR 

From  Thursday,  January  3rd  to  Wednesday,  January 
9th,  9.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  there  will  be  an  Art  Fair  on 
behalf  of  the  Contemporary  Art  Society.  The  Fair  will 
be  designed  to  show  Provincial  Museum  Directors 
a  cross-section  of  the  best  available  British  Paintings 
and  Sculpture  from  leading  dealers'  galleries. 
On  Wc.lnesday,  January  2nd,  there  will  be  a  mid-day 
preview  for  Directors  of  Public  Art  Galleries  and 
Museum?  subscribing  to  the  Contemporary  Art 


Society.  In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  preview  party 
for  individual  members  of  the  Society  and  their  guests. 
After  January  2nd  both  members  of  the  Society  and  the 
public  will  be  able  to  buy  any  work  hot  already  bought 
or  reserved  by  Public  Art  Galleries  and  Museums. 
Entrance  Free. 

CHRISTIE'S  REVIEW  OF  THE  SEASON  1972  73 

Christie's  Review  of  the  Season  1972/73  is  now 
available  at  bookshops,  price  £6.00,  or  direct  from 
Christie's,  price  £6.25  post  paid. 


Our  representatives  in  America: 

New  York:  Perry  T.  Rathbone,  Christopher  Burge,  David  Hall 

867  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021.  Tel:  (212)  744.4017. 
Telex:  New  York  620721.  Cables:  Chriswoods,  N.Y. 


California:  Barbara  Roberts  Associates  Inc. 

450  North  Roxbury  Drive,  Beverly  Hills, 
California  90210. 

Tel:  (213)  273.0550.  Telex:  Beverly  Hills  674858. 


Telephone:  (01)  839  9060    Telex:  916429 

8  King  Street  St  James's  London  swiY  6QT     Telegrams:  christian  London  swi 
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REGENCY 
GRANDEUR 


Tine  22-inch  circular  waiter  with 
bright-cut  engraved  border  and  oval 
Jramejor  the  armorials.  Made  in  1  jSg 
by  specialist  salver  makers  Thomas 
Hannam  and  John  Crouch.  It  weighs  129  oz. 

An  exceptionally  fine  half-fluted  and 
gadrooned  fve-picce  tea  service  made  up 
of  matching  teapot,  coffee  pot,  tea  caddy, 
cream  ewer  and  sugar  basin.  Teapot  and 
coffee  pot  have  silver  disc  thumbpieces , 
and  each  piece  is  finely  engraved  with 
the  initials  RJC  in  an  elaborate  scroll 
mantling.  Made  about  1800,  the  service 
is  well  struck  with  the  maker's  mark  of 
Richard  Cooke,  but  not  hallmarked.  It 
seems  very  likely  that  Cooke  made  the 
service  for  his  personal  use,  and  that 
the  initials  are  those  of  Cooke  and  his 
wife.  The  five  pieces  weigh  ill  oz. 


Regency  craftsmanship  at  its  most  superb 
combining  grandeur  and  grace  in  a  pair  of 
silver-gilt  dessert  dishes  realistically 
chased  with  reining.  Made  by  Paul  Storr 
in  1818,  each  dish  is  l<\\  in.  long  and 
9\  in.  wide.  They  weigh  together  45  oz. 

Fine  silver  for  the  collector  from 

C<  SIMON  KAYE  LTD. 

k3|4      H  ALBEMARLE  STREET  •  PICCADILLY  •  LONDON  Wl 

JLV  Telephone  01-493  7658 

In  association  with 

/.  Freeman  <Sl  Son  Inc  •  12  East  $2nd  Street  •  New  York  NY  10022.  Telephone  759-6900 

Members  of  the  Art  &,  Antique  D»alcr's  League  of  America  Inc. 
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PLAZZOTTA 

Exhibition: 
February  1  -  23  1974 


Anthony  Dowell, 
Movement  Bronze, 
174"  high.  1973 
Limited  edition  of 
9  casts 


Paperweight 


Baccarat  panel  carpet  ground, 
ca.  1848. 


L.  H.  SELMAN 

SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  PAPERWEIGHTS 
23  White  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109 
Our  illustrated  colour  catalogue  $2.00.  Attn:  CO. 


CatJjeralte  of  Cfjtsto 


Established  1909 

Tudor  House 
Lower  Bridge  Street 
Chester  20095 


Old  English  Furniture  and 
Sporting  Pictures 


CHINESE  GALLERY 

ORIGINAL  CHINESE  SCROLL  PAINTINGS 

by  known  artists  of  the  last  100  years 

Antique  and  Modern  Chinese  arts,  hand-made 
folk-craft  and  toys. 

40  Great  Russell  Street.  London,  W.C.1. 

(01-580  7538) 


MARJORIE 

PARR 
GALLERY 

285  King's  Road  S.W.3. 
352  0768 

catalogues  may  be  obtained 
price  75  pence,  on  application. 


GARRARD  WISH  TO  PURCHASE 

Jewellery  and  silver  by  Robert,  James  or 
Sebastian  Garrard.  Most  pieces  will  be  marked 
'Panton'  or  'Albemarle'  Street. 

GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 
112  Regent  Street,  London,  W1 A  2JJ  Tel:  01-734  7020 


CRAMER 

Old  Masters 

38  JAVASTRAAT,  THE  HAGUE  201 1,  HOLLAND 
Telephone:  (070)  63.07.  j8-Catalogue  available 
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established  1876 

The  Fine  Art  Society  Ltd 

148  New  Bond  St  London  W1Y  OJT 
telephone  01-629  5116 
cables  Finart  London  Wl 

and  at  12  Great  King  St  Edinburgh  EH3  6QL 


Thomas  Armstrong.  1835  -  191 1 
A  Girl  watching  a  Tortoise 
oil  on  canvas,  jOj  x  34^  inches 
Exhibited:  RA  1874,  no.  1054 
Literature:  The  Art  Journal,  1874,  p.  200 


SoiuebyParkeBernet  NewYork 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021     Telephone:  (212)  879-8300     Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York 

Saturday,  12th  January,  at  2  pm 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY  EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS 


property  from  the  Estate  of  the  late  Jacqueline  D.  Hodgson,  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 

and  other  owners 


On  view  from  Saturday,  5  th  January 


Charles  Cooper  Henderson,  Coaching  Scenes,  a  pair,  12J  by  i8|  inches 


Lcon-Augustin  Lhcrmittc,  The  Harvesters,  signed  and  dated  1906, 
3&J  by  51 2  inches 


Francisco  Domingo  y  Marques,  The  Winning  Hand,  signed  and  dated 
Paris  1881,  on  panel,  27  by  34j  inches 


Illustrated  catalogue  $3  (by  mail  $4) 

Catalogues  also  available  from  Sothcby  Parke  Bernet,  Los  Angeles,  Sotheby  Parke  Bemet,  London,  34"35  New  Bond  Street  London  Wi A  2AA  and  fror 
representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Buenos  Aires,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Johannesburg,  Munich,  Pans,  Zunch  and  Melbourne 


SoihebyParkeBernet  NewYork 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021     Telephone:  (212)  879-8300     Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York 

Thursday,  7th  February  and  following  day,  at  10.15  am  and  2  pm 


EARLY  CHINESE  CERAMICS  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

from  the  Collection  of  the  late  Professor  James  Marshall  Plumer,  Anne  Arbor,  Michigan, 

and  other  owners 


A  fine  carved  Ting  Yao  dish,  Sung  Dynasty, 
j  I  inches  diameter 


A  very  rare  pottery  mould  for  a  celadon  bowl,  Northern  Sung  Dynasty, 
7^  inches  diameter 


A  fine  Honan  brown-glazed  Mei  P'ing,  Sung  Dynasty, 
8  inches  high 


A  proto-porcclain  jar  with  mask  handles,  Han  Dynasty, 
12  inches  high 


Illustrated  catalogue  (4  colour  plates)  S3  (by  mail  S4) 

dialogues  also  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  Los  Angeles,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  London,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  WiA  2AA  and  from 
representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Buenos  Aires,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Johannesburg,  Munich,  Pans,  Zurich  and  Melbourne 


SOTHEBYFXRKEBERNET*  LOS  ANGELES 

7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036  •  (213)  937-5130 

Monday,  25th  February 


IMPORTANT 
IMPRESSIONIST  AND 
POST-IMPRESSIONIST 
WORKS  OF  ART 

including  works  by  Gustavc  Courbct, 
Mary  Cassatt,  Henri  dc  Toulouse  Lautrec, 
Maurice  Utrillo,  Paul  Signac,  Moise  Kisling, 

Edouard  Vuillard,  Jacques  Lipchitz, 
Josef  Albers,  Marie  Laurcncin,  Andre  Derain, 
Augustc  Rodin,  Jean  Boldini,  Emil  Nolde, 
and  Egon  Schiele 

On  view  on  Saturday,  23  rd  February,  and 
following  day,  12  am  to  5  pm 


Illustrated  catalogue  $4  (by  mail  $5) 


Maurice  Utrillo,  UneEcoU  mix  Environs  d'Hautmont  (Nerd),  signed,  oil  on  board,  c.  1926, 

20  by  26  inches 


Tuesday,  26th  February 

PAINTINGS,  WATERCOLOURS,  DRAWINGS,  SCULPTURE, 

CERAMICS  AND  PRINTS 

The  complete  inventory  liquidation  of  the  Edgardo  Acosta  Gallery  Ltd.,  Beverly  Hills,  California  -  Part  I 


including  works  by  Pierre  Bonnard,  Georges  Braque, 
Alexander  Calder,  Dictz  Edzard,  Fcrnand  Lcgcr, 

Henri  Manguin,  Joan  Miro,  Henri  Noyer, 
Pablo  Picasso,  Georges  Rouault,  and  Louis  Valtat 


On  view  on  Sunday,  24th  February  and 
following  day,  12  am  to  5  pm 


Louis  Valtat, 

Grande  Nature  Morte  aux  Bonqncis  de  Flenrs,  1903, 
oil  on  canvas,  signed,  29  by  36 1  inches 

Illustrated  catalogue  $4  (by  mail  $5) 

Catalogues  also  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bemet,  New  York,  980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10021  and 
Sothcby  Parke  Bemet,  London,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London WiA  2AA 


Sotheby's 


(Soihcby  Parke  Bemet,  New  York) 


ill  hold  the  following  sales  in  January/February 

N  VIEW  AT  LEAST  TWO  DAYS  PRIOR     ALL  CATALOGUES  POST  FREB 


jesday,  8th  January,  at  n  am 
aglisli  Pottery 

aesday,  8th  January, 
ii  am  and  2.30  pm, 
Belgravia 

inetecnth  and  Early  Twentieth 
?ntury  Etchings,  Lithographs 
id  Woodcuts,  Sporting  Prints, 
iews  and  Decorative  Subjects 

'cdnesday,  9th  January,  at  11  am 
ghtccnth,  Nineteenth  and 
wenticth  Century  English  and 
ontinental  Paintings 

edncsday,  9th  January,  at  1 1  am, 
Belgravia 

lglish  and  Continental 

niture,  Bronzes,  Sculpture 
d  Works  of  Art,  1830-1930 

mrsday,  10th  January,  at  11  am 
lglish  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
ate 

ursday,  10th  January,  at  2.30  pm 
htecnth,  Nineteenth  and 
.ventieth  Century  Drawings 
id  Watercolours 


day,  1 1  th  January,  at  11  am 
glish  Furniture,  Works  of  Art, 
d  Rugs  and  Carpets 

>nday,  14th  January,  at  11  am, 
1  following  day,  at  10.30  am 

lese  Ming  and  Ch'ing 
ttery  and  Porcelain 


Tuesday,  15th January,  at  II  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Victorian  Paintings,  Drawings 
and  Watercolours 

Wednesday,  16th  January,  at  11  am 
Old  Master  Paintings 

Thursday,  17th  January,  at  11  am 
English  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
Plate 

Thursday,  17th  January,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Continental  Ceramics  and  Glass 

Thursday,  17th  January  and 
following  day,  at  1  pm 
at  1 1 5  Chancery  Lane, 
London  WC2A  iPX 
(I  Iodgson's  Rooms) 
Valuable  Printed  Books  and 
Prints 

Friday,  1 8th January,  at  ii  am 
Continental  Furniture,  Textiles, 
and  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Monday,  21st  January,  at  10.30  am 
Japanese  and  Chinese  Paintings 
and  Prints,  Illustrated  Books  and 
Drawings 

Tuesday,  22nd  January,  at  11  am 
English  Pottery  and  Porcelain 

Wednesday,  23rd  January,  at  11  am 
Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century  English  and 
Continental  Paintings 


Thursday,  24th January,  at  10.30  am 
Fine  Jewels 

Thursday,  24th  January,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

English  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
Plated  Wares  and  Objects  of 
Vertu, 1825-1940 

Friday,  25th  January,  at  11  am 
Fine  English  Furniture,  and  Rugs 
and  Carpets 

Monday,  28th  January,  at  11  am 
Silhouettes  and  English  and 
Continental  Portrait  Miniatures 
and  Objects  of  Vertu 

Monday,  28th January,  at  11  am 
Netsuke,  Inro,  Lacquer  and 
Decorative  Works  of  Art 

Monday,  28th  January,  at  2.30  pm 
Antiquities 

Tuesday,  29th  January,  at  1 1  am 
Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works 
of  Art 

Tuesday,  29th  January,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Victorian  Paintings,  Drawings 
and  Watercolours 

Wednesday,  30th  January, 

at  10.30  am 

Medals 

Wednesday,  30th  January,  at  II  am 
Old  Master  Paintings 

Wednesday,  30th  January, 
and  following  day,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Oriental  Ceramics,  Furniture, 
Works  of  Art  and  Ivories 


Thursday,  3 1st  January,  at  II  am 
English  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
Plate 

Thursday,  3 1st  January, 
and  following  day,  at  1  pm  at 
115  Chancery  Lane, 
London  WC2A  iPX 
(Hodgson's  Rooms) 
Printed  Books 

Thursday,  3 1st  January,  at  2.30  pm 
Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century  English  and 
Continental  Drawings  and 
Watercolours 

Friday,  1st  February,  at  11  am 
English  Furniture,  and  Rugs  and 
Carpets 

Monday,  4th  February, 
and  following  day,  at  ii  am 
Printed  Books 

Monday,  4th  February,  at  11  am 
Glass  and  Paperweights 

Monday,  4th  February,  at  II  am 
Fine  Clocks  and  Watches 

Tuesday,  5th  February,  at  11  am 
Continental  Pottery  and 
Porcelain 

Wednesday,  6th  February,  at  1 1  am 
Modern  British  Drawings, 
Sculpture  and  Paintings 

Wednesday,  6th  February,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

English  and  Continental 
Furniture,  Bronzes,  Sculpture 
and  Works  of  Art,  1830-1930 


)NDON 

heby  &  Co.,  34-35  New  Bond  Street, 
idon  WiA  2AA 
ephone:  01-493  8080 
ex:  London  24454 
'.egrams:  Abinitio,  London 


heby's  Belgravia,  19  Motcomb  Street, 
idon  SWiX  8 LB 
ephone:  01-235  43H 


heby  &Co.,  115  Chancery  Lane, 
idon  WC2A  iPX 
xlgson's  Rooms) 
lephone:  01-405  7238 


OTLAND 

n  Robertson,  19  Castle  Street, 
nburgh  EH2  3  AH 
ephone:  031-226  5438 
egrams:  Abinitio,  Edinburgh 


NETHERLANDS 

Duncan  McLaren 
98  Rokin  Amsterdam 
Telephone:  020  225  491 

NEW  YORK 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  New  York, 
980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  I002I 
Telephone:  212-879-8300 
Telex:  New  York  232643 
Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York 

CALIFORNIA 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc., 

7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 

California  90036 

Telephone:  213-937-5130 

Telex:  677120 

ARGENTINA 

William  R.  Edbrooke,  Kerteus 
Antiques,  Libertad  846,  Buenos  Aires 
Telephone:  (41)  Plaza  0831 


CANADA 

Geoffrey  Joyner, 
Sotheby  &  Co.  (Canada)  Ltd., 
Suite  412,  The  Park  Plaza,  170  Bloor 
Street  West,  Toronto  180,  Ontario 
Telephone:  4 1 6-924- 1 196 

FRANCE 

Valentin  Abdy, 
8  Rue  de  Duras,  Paris  8e 
Telephone:  265  2599 
Telex:  21550  ext.  107 

GERMANY 

Galericstrasse  6a, 

8  Munich  22.  Telephone:  811-292252 
811-297822 

SWITZERLAND 

Dr.  J.  G.  Wille  in  partnership  with 
Alfred  Schwarzenbach, 
18  Bleicherweg  8022  Zurich 
Telephone:  25001 1.  Telex:  52380 
Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Zurich 


ITALY 

Sotheby's  of  London,  s.r.l. 

Palazzo  Capponi,  Via  Gino  Capponi  26, 

Florence  50121 

Telephone:  570410 

Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Firenze 

BRAZIL 

Walter  Gcyerhahn,  Rua  do  Rosario, 
135/137-2°  andar,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Telephone:  252  7495 
2529552 
Telegrams:  Eikos  Rio 

AUSTRALIA 

Bruce  Rutherford, 

Sotheby  &  Co.  (Australia)  Pty,  Ltd. 

10  Stodart  St.  Camberwell,  Victoria  ]  124 

Telephone:  Melbourne  29  8989 

Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Melbourne 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

R.  H.  Cassirer,  P.O.  Box  31010, 
Braamfonfein,  Johannesburg 
Telephone:  Johannesburg  724-5967  6029 
Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Johannesburg 


SHOWCASE 


(Connoisseur  Antiques 

(Peter  and  Queenie  Kaufmann) 

29  Meeting  House  Lane 
Brighton,  Sussex  BN1  1HB 


We  hold  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  collect- 
ions of  FINE  CARRIAGE  CLOCKS.  Your  en 
quiries  are  invited  by  'phone,  letter  or  personal  call 
GRAND  SONNERIES,  QUARTER  REPEAT- 
ERS, FINE  CASES  BY  BEST  MAKERS 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Ten  thousand  square  feet 
of  Antique  Victorian  and 
Edwardian  Furniture. 
Trade  and  Export. 
Large  parking  area. 
Hughes  Brothers, 
Vanston  Place  and  Jerdan 
Place,  Fulham  Broadway, 

London  SW6. 
Open  Monday  to  Saturday 

9  am  to  6  pm. 
Thursday  9  am  to  1  pm. 
01-385-  3i83 


CLOVER  HOUSE 

Books  for  Collectors 

P.O.  Box  798-D 
Calistoga,  Calif.  94515 

Books  about  antiques,  art, 
illustrated,  children's,  etc. 

Over  1,500  titles 
(old  and  new)  in  stock. 
FREE  search  service  for 
out-of-print  books  on 
all  subjects.  Send  wants. 
Catalogues  issued. 


Very  rare  Oil  and  Vinegar  Stand. 
London  1 71 7,  by  Pierre  Platel. 
Caster  and  silver  bottle  mounts  unmarked. 
Total  height:  83  ins. 

H.  R.  JESSOP  Ltd. 

1  MOTCOMB  ST.,  BELGRAVE  SQ. 

London  s.w.i.  01-2352978 


BRITISH  ANTIQUE  EXPORTERS  LTD 


EXPORTERS 

Exporters  of  English  antiques  of  the  Queen 
Anne,  Georgian,  Victorian,  Edwardian  and 
art  nouveau  periods.  Suitable  for  American, 
Australian,  German,  Italian  and  Japanese 
Importers.  Full  containers  only  for  sale. 

Shipping  service  for  the  visiting  American 
and  Japanese  antique  Dealer  We  collect 
pack,  insure  and  deliver  safely  your  merchan- 
dise at  competitive  rates. 
BRITISH  ANTIQUE  EXPORTERS  LTD., 
Tel:  Newhaven  (07912)  5561  (8  lines) 
New  Road  Industrial  Estate,  New- 
haven,  Sussex. 


S.  and  K.  Morris 

Six  Bells,  Pathlow, 
S  tra  tford-upon-A  von 

Tel:  Stratford  4350 

Choice  lgth  century  paintings  and 
watercolours. 

Example : 

William  Mineard  BENNETT  1778-1858. 
Scries  of  5  watercolour  scenes  in  Siena, 
Florence  and  Naples,  1831-2. 
Each  5 \"  x  8 1".  Exquisite  work. 
Prices  from  £,5o-£ioo. 

List  on  request 


Antiques; 

in  the  village  of  Lustleigh 

(off  the  Bovey  Traeey- Moretonhampste, 
Road) 

in  the  county  of  Devon 

VICTORIAN  GLASS,  POTTED 
PORCELAIN,  SILVER,  COPP] 
AND  BRASS 

MONDAY-FRIDAY  2.30-5.31 
or  by  appointment 
(Lustleigh  326) 


Silver  Tabic  Bell 
Geo.  Ill  1805 
By  P.  W.  Bateman 

R.  E.  PORTER 

2  and  4  POST  OFFICE  ROAD 

BOURNEMOUTH    Bournemouth  2 


Pair  of  1 8th  Century  Derby  figurines  of 
The  Continents  -  Europe  and  Asia. 
Height:  8|*  (pad  marks) 


CHARLES  &  ANN  BAUMANN 
449  Westminster  Avenue, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  07208. 

212-SA  2-6586  {weekdays) 

201-EL  4-0535  (weekdays  and  evenings) 


Some  of  the  fine  pieces  of 
late  18th  Century- 
Continental  furniture 
offered  for  sale  by  private 


owner. 


For  viewing  arrangements 
please  apply  to  Box  8686 


O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE 
LONDON  W.1 

TEL.  01-499  1562 


'LA  GARE  A  MORET-SUR-LOING'  By  ALFRED  SISLEY 

PASTEL  ON  PAPER  mounted  on  canvas 
23  x  28i  inches 


IMPRESSIONIST  & 
POST-IMPRESSIONIST 

PAINTINGS  &  SCULPTURES 
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FOR  SALE 


Pair  Pontypool  Urns,  good  condition  12"  high.  Offers  invited. 
Photograph  sent.  Borgnis,  Twyford  (Berks)  341 069. 


Renaissance  Polish*  Versatile  translucent  wax  that  gently  lifts  the 
grime  of  antiquity  from  all  surfaces,  leaving  them  delightful  to  see  and 
touch.  Made  by  special  authority  of  the  British  Museum  and  supplied 
to  professional  restorers  everywhere.  Renaissance  is  now  available 
privately  by  mail  orderto  readers  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  at  Chestergate 
House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London,  SW1V  1HF.  Price  per  can 
US/Canada:  $2.60.  Mailing  costs  per  can,  by  air:  $2.60;  surface:  £1 .60. 
Price  per  can  UK  and  overseas:  £1 .00.  Mailing  +  VAT  at  1 0%  per  can: 
U  K  25p;  Overseas  55p.  1 0%  discount  overall  on  orders  of  six  or  more. 
•('Exceptional . . .  unique  wax  polish' -THE  CONNOISSEUR,  Oct.  1 970) 


Adolf  Hitler  Aquarelle  one  sample  of  the  extremely  rare  Map  with 
seven  prints  in  colours  from  1 941 .  Also  original  letters  from  Adolf  Hitler, 
Rudolph  Hess  and  von  Papen  for  collectors.  Box  No.  8687. 


Dali's  novel.  Hidden  Faces.  Signed,  numbered  edition  limited  100 
copies.  Exclusive  20  page  insert.  Half  vellum;  gold  blocked;  hand  bound 
with  slipcase.  £100.00.  Peter  Owen  Ltd..  20  Holland  Park  Avenue, 
London  W.11.  727  6607. 


Research  commissions  undertaken  by  consultancy  with  art  historian 
and  paleographer  on  staff,  other  specialists  available.  Absolute  con- 
fidentiality. Routledge  Associates,  25  Woodhayes  Rd.,  London  S.W.19. 


Old  Prints.  Unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  01-262  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1 856, 47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.1 . 


Humidifiers  help  protect  antiques,  paintings  etc.  from  the  dryness  of 
central  heating.  Contact  Humidified  Air  Co.  382  St.  John  Street,  E.C.1. 
Tel:  01-278  9976. 


Antique  Maps  and  Prints:  Illustrated  catalogue  25p.  Richard 
Nicholson,  Wavecrest,  Menai  Bridge  Road,  Bangor,  Caernarvonshire. 


George  Boyle  (1842-1930).  Current  Exhibition  of  Paintings  at 
Hudsons,  opposite  Greenwich  Station,  S.E.10.  01-858  1226. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Professional  Photographer  will  photograph  your  antiques,  anywhere. 
01-274  2602;  Academy  Photos,  13/15  Shakespeare  Road,  London 
SE24  OLA. 


Detailed  Editorial  Indexes  for  The  Connoisseur  are  published  three 
times  a  year  at  50p  each  (plus  2Jp  postage).  From  The  Circulation 
Dept.,  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  22  Armoury  Way,  London 
S.W.18. 


Paintings  by  Litherland:  Watercolours  of  Sea  and  Inland  Birds,  Fish 
and  Wildlife.  By  commission  only.  Litherland,  85  Colwyn  Bay,  North 
Wales.  Tel:  31 157. 


Register  advertisements  are  15p  per  word,  minimum  £2.25  for  15  words, 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager, 
THE  CONNOISSEUR.  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE 
ROAD.  LONDON.  SW1V  1HF.  (01-834  2331).  Addresses  or  Box 
Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly 
marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  the  Connoisseur  accept 
no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 
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Eliza  Godfrey 


Set  of  four  fine  quality  George  II  Silver  Candle sticks.  London  1746  by  Eliza  Godfrey. 
Heigh:  81  ins;  weight  90.15  ozs. 
Eliza  Godfrey  formerly  registered  as  Elizabeth  Buteux  (widow  of  Abraham  Butetix),  married 
Benjamin  Godfrey  in  1734.  Following  his  death  in  1741,  she  took  over  the  business  and 
registered  her  mark.  Among  her  customers  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ,  the  victor  ofCulloden  in  1746. 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 


S^?v&pue  ^na^t^^-  S^me^t-ccm  J^I^W 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD. 
43  MUSEUM  ST. 
LONDON  WC1A  1LY. 
TEL  01-405  2712 

One  minute  from  the  British  Museum. 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  CORP. 
104  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  10022 
TEL  0101-212-75-38920 

Member  of  the  National  Antique 
and  Art  Dealers'  Association  of  America 


*  I  ' J 
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An  extremely  fine  and  rare  offering  dish,  supported  on  three  loop  feet. 
Chinese,  T'ang  dynasty,  618-906.  Diameter  12-2"  (31  cms.) 

Exhibited  Orangerie  des  Tuileries,  No.  365.     Royal  Academy,  1935-36,  No.  2531. 

Chinese  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1936,  No.  6473. 
Oriental  Ceramic  Society,  1940,  No.  IJI.  Oriental  Ceramic  Society,  J955,  No.  j8. 
Illustrated  W.  B.  Honey  'Ceramic  Art  of  China',  Plate  23. 
D.  Lion-Goldschmidt  &  J.  C.  Moreau-Gobard  lArts  de  la  Chine",  Minor  Arts,  Plate  iji,  Vol.  I. 


-Churchill 


^  message  from 
Baroness  Spencer 

welcoming  this  Centenary  Edition  of  The  Connoisseur,  I  make 
->  attempt  to  comment  on  the  excellence  of  the  articles  and 
>ustrations  it  contains.  To  me,  of  course,  the  remarkable  event 
"1874  is  my  husband's  arrival  in  the  world. 
His  life  started  in  a  society  where  wealth,  peace  and  stability 
emed  established  for  ever,  steady  progress  towards  Utopia  was 
1  article  of  faith,  and  new  pieces  of  the  map  were  still  proudly 
nng  shaded  red  as  the  British  Empire  continued  to  expand, 
is  active  life  began  when  our  security,  our  command  of  the  seas 
id  our  'dominion  over  palm  and  pine'  were  so  taken  for  granted 
at  such  clouds  as  there  were  on  the  horizon,  in  South  Africa, 
e  Sudan  or  the  North-west  Frontier  of  India,  seemed 
significant  indeed.  The  United  States  was  developing  its 
iternal  strength  and  vigour,  but  it  rated  no  higher  representative 
tan  a  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James;  and  though  Russia  was 
ill  a  perennial  bogy,  she  was  a  distant  and  not  particularly 
.arming  one,  while  China  was  little  but  an  antiquarian's  dream 
id  a  field  for  commercial  exploitation.  The  summit  of  British 
ower  and  influence  was  close  at  hand  and  was  rapidly  being 
aled. 

Perhaps  it  is  strange  that  in  the  field  of  the  visual  arts,  the 
ritish  failed  to  match  their  self-confidence  by  creating  artistic 
fliievement  or  by  a  notable  display  of  good  taste.  Nevertheless, 


Editorial 

he  exercise  of  sinking  a  shatt  in  history  may  seem  to  need 
stification.  It  may  seem  arbitrary  to  have  chosen  1874,  which,  as 
rofessor  Briggs  candidly  states  in  this  issue,  is  not  a  particularly 
emorable  year  -  at  a  time  when  certainly  our  American  readers 
e  more  interested  in  the  impending  bicentennial  of  1776.  A  year 
hich  saw  the  first  Impressionist  Exhibition,  British  victory  in  the 
shanti  War,  and  the  birth  of  the  greatest  Englishman  of  modern 
mes  is  not  to  be  dismissed  too  lightly  ;  but  in  any  case,  the  focus  on 
;ingle  year  offers  a  terminus  ad  quern  and  a  terminus  a  quo,  especially 
artistic  matters:  once  the  characteristics  of  1874  have  been 
imped  on  one's  aesthetic  retina,  every  late  nineteenth-century 
>ject,  building  or  work  of  art  one  encounters  can  be  set  against 
at  composite  type  -  a  great  aid  either  in  dating  or  in  comparison 
am  an  evolutionary  point  of  view. 

The  most  compressed,  vivid  and  imaginative  portrait  of  a  year 
at  we  know,  was  written  by  Mark  Twain  in  his  Life  on  the 
Mississippi  (1883)  -  an  attempted  re-creation  of  1542,  the  first 
ar  in  which  a  white  man  (De  Soto)  saw  the  Mississippi : 
The  date  1542,  standing  by  itself,  means  little  or  nothing  to  us;  but 
when  one  groups  a  few  neighbouring  historical  dates  and  facts  around  it, 
he  adds  perspective  and  colour.  .  .  . 

For  instance,  when  the  Mississippi  was  first  seen  by  a  white  man, 
iless  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed  since  Francis  I's  defeat  at 
\Pavia;  the  death  of  Raphael;  the  death  of  Bayard,  sans  peur  et  sans 
I  rcproche;  the  driving  out  of  the  Knights-Hospitallers  from  Rhodes  by 
'the  Turks;  and  the  placarding  of  the  Ninety-Five  Propositions  -  the 
Met  which  began  the  Reformation.  When  De  Soto  took  his  glimpse  of 


as  these  articles  in  The  Connoisseur  prove,  much  was  going  on  and 
if  inspiration  was  seldom  to  be  found,  good  solid  work  was  by 
no  means  lacking. 

During  the  years  of  challenge,  and  often  of  dismay,  that 
followed  this  high  noon  of  Britain's  greatness,  my  husband, 
whatever  his  other  preoccupations,  never  lost  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  arts,  and  in  particular  for  writing  and  for  painting.  He  was, 
I  am  sure,  a  great  master  of  the  English  tongue  and  though  he 
would  have  been  the  last  to  assert  even  remotely  comparable 
claims  as  an  artist,  I  rejoice  to  think  that  now,  a  hundred  years  on, 
and  perhaps  in  the  centuries  to  come,  he  will  be  remembered 
not  only  as  a  Statesman  and  as  a  'Pilot  who  weathered  the 
Storm',  but  as  a  man  who  made  a  lasting  literary  contribution  to 
the  English  speaking  peoples  whom  he  loved  so  well. 


the  river  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  not  yet  a  year  old;  Michael 
Angelo's  paint  was  not  yet  dry  on  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistiue 
Chapel;  Mary  Queen  oj  Scots  was  not  yet  born  but  would  be  before 
the  year  closed  .  .  .  The  Council  oj  Trent  was  being  called;  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  was  roasting,  and  racking,  and  burning,  with  a 
free  hand  .  .  .  in  England  Henry  VIII  had  suppressed  the  monasteries, 
burnt  Fisher  and  another  bishop  or  two,  and  was  getting  his  English 
reformation  and  his  harem  effectively  started.  .  .  . 
Twain,  of  course  shared  the  belief  of  most  nineteenth-century 
men  and  of  all  nineteenth-century  humorists,  that  men  of  the 
past,  before  the  Age  of  Progress,  were  unenlightened  and  rather 
comic.  Nowadays  we  are  more  deferential  to  the  past,  even  though, 
as  the  articles  in  this  issue  show,  there  is  nothing  of  Chinese 
ancestor-worship  in  our  attitudes. 

The  concern  of  The  Connoisseur  is  with  art  and  antiques,  and 
this  special  issue  concentrates  on  those  topics.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  conscious  of  the  way  in  which  art  is  affected  by,  and  reflects, 
the  time  of  its  making;  and  that  is  why  the  political  and  social 
aspects  of  1874  are  well  treated  in  this  issue.  It  would  in  any  case  be 
sufficient  defence  of  the  issue  that  it  does  honour  to  a  man  without 
whom  magazines  such  as  this  might  have  been  publishing  only 
the  art  and  articles  approved  by  the  Fiihrer.  We,  in  turn,  are 
honoured  by  the  foreword  Lady  Churchill  has  contributed,  /  hich 
contains  an  image  of  1874  as  evocative,  in  its  way,  as  anytl  .ig  in 
the  pages  which  follow. 


1874: 

The  Political  and 
Social  Scene 


ASA  BRIGGS 


HE  year  1874  was  not  destined 
to  stand  out  in  the  history  books 
of  the  future,  although  in  time 
it  came  to  be  thought  of  as  the 
birth  year  of  Winston  Churchill 
and  it  ended  with  spectacular 
snowstorms  in  the  West,  the 
North  and  in  Scotland  which 
were  to  linger  long  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  lived  through  them.  After  Christmas 
stranded  passengers  near  Glamis,  we  are  told  in  the 
newspapers,  'got  hold  of  a  pig,  roasted  it  whole,  and 
devoured  it  without  bread  or  condiment'. 

There  were  no  signs,  however,  even  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  of  an  economic  blizzard.  The  'convulsion 
of  prosperity',  as  Disraeli  once  called  it,  continued. 
'Good  times',  if  not  quite  good  times  for  all,  may  not 
have  determined  the  national  mood  in  1874,  but  at 
least  they  prevented  that  mood  from  becoming  either 
strident  or  sour.  And  the  political  scene,  a  scene  which 
changed  dramatically  with  an  unexpected  general 
election  in  February,  in  other  months  of  the  year 
lacked  the  sense  of  drama  of  confrontation  and  con- 
flict which  was  to  characterise  the  later  1870s. 

The  unexpectedness  of  the  election  caused  more 
difficulties  for  the  Liberals  than  it  did  for  their  Conser- 
vative opponents.  They  had  carried  many  important 
pieces  of  legislation  since  they  had  come  into  power  in 
1868,  but  their  'extraordinary  labours'  (as  one  of 
Gladstone's  aristocratic  supporters  described  them) 
had  left  the  Prime  Minister  and  many  of  his  ministers 


tired  out  and  his  parliamentary  supporters  dccpl" 
divided.  In  particular,  the  Education  Act  of  1870  ha 
alienated  the  Nonconformists,  stern  guardians  of  th 
Liberal  conscience,  while  measures  like  the  Liccncini 
Act  of  1872  and  the  military  reforms  of  Cardwell  (th 
abolition  of  the  sale  of  commissions  had  been  carrie 
out  by  the  controversial  use  of  the  Royal  Warran 
had  angered  well  entrenched  interests.  The  Conservi 
tives,  Gladstone  was  to  remark  when  the  electioi 
were  over,  possessed  more  'cohesion'  than  the  Liberal 
though  they  were  endowed  with  less  'intelligence! 
Yet  his  complaint  that  his  followers  had  'run  riot'  WJ 
countered  by  their  complaint  that  his  decision  t 
dissolve  had  been  'rash  and  iH-advised'.  Some  Libera 
compared  it  with  the  disastrous  decision  of  Napoleoi 
III  and  General  McMahon  in  1870  not  to  wait  for  ai 
all-out  German  attack  but  to  try  a  flanking  move  t 
the  north-east.  Others  referred  back  to  the  wise  won 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel:  'no  man  can  show  me  a  so 
from  whence  .  .  .  waters  of  bitterness  .  .  .  have  m 
probably  flowed  than  from  .  .  .  unreasonable,  unski 
and  precipitate  dissolutions  of  Parliament'. 

Gladstone  was  probably  more  impressed  by  refi 
ences  to  Peel  than  to  Napoleon  III.  In  1874,  the  y< 
Wagner  completed  Gdttcrdammenmg,  he  was  in  ik 
sixty-fifth  year,  older,  he  pointed  out,  than  Peel  ha( 
been  when  he  was  thrown  off  his  horse  and  died  ii 
1850.  He  was  anxious,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  to  retir 
completely  from  politics.  Nonetheless,  the  electioi 
was  fought  on  what  to  him  was  a  matter  of  economi 
principle.  Backed  by  a  handsome  budget  surplus,  h 
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mpaigncd  for  the  abolition  of  income  tax  which  in  | 
bruary  1874  stood  at  three  pence  in  the  pound.  He 
d  never  regarded  it  as  more  than  an  expedient, 
hile  committed  on  economic  grounds  to  retrench- 
ing keeping  all  government  spending  down,  he  was 
ncerned  also  about  the  disturbing  moral  effects  of 
p  tax  on  the  conduct  of  individuals :  he  once  des- 
bed  it  feelingly  as  'a  tangled  network  of  mantraps 
r  conscience'.  Yet  in  1874  the  electorate  (like  the 
anchester  Guardian)  was  relatively  uninterested  in 
;  arguments.  There  was  never  again  the  remotest 
ssibility  of  abolishing  the  tax. 
Disraeli  described  Gladstone's  address  to  his  con- 
tuents  on  the  eve  of  the  election  as  a  'prolix  narra- 
re',  but  he  had  very  little  positive  to  say  about  his 
m  party's  programme.  In  the  event  there  were 
rty  more  contested  seats  than  there  had  been  in 
68  and  the  Conservatives  gained  seventy-three  and 
p  Liberals  lost  one  hundred  and  thirty-six:  the  Irish 
jme  Rulers,  not  identified  as  such  in  1868,  secured 
fey-seven  seats.  There  were  marked  local  differences, 
.irham  County,  for  instance,  returned  none  but 
ocral  members:  Essex  and  Suffolk  none  but  Conscr- 
itives.  Yorkshire,  well  balanced,  returned  twenty- 
mo Liberals  and  fifteen  Conservatives.  These  were 
5  first  general  elections  since  the  Ballot  Act  of  1872, 
d  while  they  were  more  quiet  than  most  earlier 
ncral  elections  twenty  arrests  were  made  after  riots 
(the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  there  were  serious  distur- 
nces  at  places  as  separated  as  Barnslcy,  Nottingham 
d  Dudley.  The  worst  violence  was  at  Willenhall 
ir  Wolverhampton  where  the  local  colliers  and 
fekmakers  armed  themselves  with  staves  and  beat  off 
|ffty  invaders  from  Wolverhampton.  'Blood  flowed 
ely',  wrote  The  Times:  'The  victorious  mob  then 
iraded  the  streets,  smashing  the  windows  of  those 
blic  houses  where  the  landlords  are  Tories,  and 


similarly  attacked  the  residence  and  factory  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Conservative  Committee'. 

One  aspect  of  the  election  was  the  superior  strength 
of  Conservative  party  organisation  following  the 
development  (with  Disraeli's  support)  of  the  National 
Union  of  Conservative  and  Constitutional  Associa- 
tions and  the  setting  up  of  a  central  party  headquarters 
in  Parliament  Street  in  1872.  The  Liberals  lacked 
effective  national  machinery  before  the  creation  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  in  1877,  and  some  of  their 
most  enthusiastic  radical  organisers,  already  disillu- 
sioned by  the  trend  of  Liberal  policy  in  1872  and  1873, 


2.  Benjamin  Disraeli  in  1S74.  Illustrated  London  News. 

were  caught  off  guard  when  the  election  took  place. 
The  journal  The  Liberator  complained  bitterly  of  the 
'impossibility  of  completing  arrangements  which  had 
time  permitted  would  have  enabled  us  to  enter  on  the 
contest  with  deliberation  and  confidence'. 

The  result  shocked  Gladstone  and  surprised  Disraeli. 
The  outgoing  Prime  Minister  admitted  that  it  was  'the 
greatest  expression  of  public  disapprobation  of  a 
government  which  he  had  ever  witnessed'.  (The 
Queen  considered  it  above  all  else  a  testimony  to  his 
own  unpopularity).  The  new  Prime  Minister  said 
modestly  that  'not  since  the  time  of  Pitt  and  Fox  had 
there  been  anything  like  it'.  The  Queen,  delighted  to 
have  Disraeli  back,  was  told  at  his  first  meeting  with 
her  -  and  she  duly  noted  the  phrase  -  that  she  was  'the 
kindest  of  Mistresses'.  She  had  told  one  of  Gladstone's 
chief  ministers  only  a  few  days  before  that  while  'no 
one  can  be  more  truly  Liberal  at  heart  than  the  Queen; 
she  hopes  that  the  Constitution  of  this  great  country 
will  be  preserved'.  Disraeli  was  to  preserve  it  -  not 
defensively  but  imaginatively  -  between  1874  and 
1880,  through  a  programme  of  domestic  legislation, 
which  he  did  not,  in  fact,  present  to  the  electors  in  the 
form  of  an  election  package  in  1874.  Although  un- 
official -  and  official! v  disclaimed  -  manifestoes  were 
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being  circulated  in  1874  which  talked  of  the  iced  for 
an  alliance  between  trade  unionists  and  Conservatives 
to  secure  social  legislation  on  such  matters  as  technical 
education,  housing,  the  eight-hours  day,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  public  facilities  for  recreation,  these  were  not 
the  issues  on  which  the  election  was  fought.  Disraeli 
himself  concentrated  rather  on  the  argument  that  a 
prosperous  country  was  tired  of  'incessant  and  harass- 
sing  legislation'. 

Gladstone  blamed  not  only  the  divisions  in  his 
own  party  but  the  opposition  of  vested  interests, 
particularly  brewing  interests,  which  had  been  aroused 
by  Liberal  legislation  -  'we  have  been  swept  away 
literally  by  a  torrent  of  beer  and  gin'.  One  of  his 
independent-minded  supporters,  Edward  Baines,  the 
Leeds  newspaper  proprietor,  found  not  one  reason, 
but  thirteen,  for  'the  collapse  of  a  government  that 
was  more  truly  Liberal,  just  and  patriotic  and  cherished 
higher  and  nobler  aims'  than  any  before  it.  Among  the 
reasons  was  one  of  the  chief  side-effects  of  prosperity 
itself  -  the  growth  of  trade  unionism.  Between  1870 
and  1873  the  number  of  trade  unionists  in  engineering, 
for  example,  had  risen  by  a  third  and  in  stone  masonry 
by  nearly  a  half.  Agricultural  trade-unionism,  a  new 
phenomenon  associated  with  Joseph  Arch,  had  chal- 
lenged established  authority  in  the  countryside.  There 
had  been  waves  of  strikes  not  only  in  the  building 
trades,  mining  and  gas,  but  in  the  police  force.  Disraeli 
was  to  help  the  trade  unionists  in  the  new  Parliament, 
but  he  may  well  have  been  favoured  in  1874  itself  by  a 
'general  feeling'  among  'the  propertied  classes'  that 
the  trade  unions  were  becoming  too  strong  and  by 
abstentions  of  trade  unionists  themselves  from  the 
polling  booths  on  the  grounds  that  the  Liberals  (to 
whom  they  were  sometimes  actively  hostile)  had  not 
done  enough  for  them.  'The  demands  'of  workingmen 
of  every  class  for  increased  wages',  Baines  wrote,  'and 
their  insubordinate  conduct  towards  their  employers 
.  .  .  not  only  offended  .  .  .  but  alarmed  the  latter;  and 
also  frightened  a  great  number  of  the  middle  classes 
because  evidencing  a  growth  of  intolerant  democracy'. 
When  later  in  the  year  a  Liberal  ex-minister  referred 
to  Joseph  Arch  as  'that  eminent  man', there  was  derisive 
laughter  from  the  Conservative  benches  and  shouts  of 
'No  No'.  There  was  no  laughter  later  in  the  year  when 
the  agricultural  labourers'  strike  (centred  on  unlikely 
places  like  Newmarket  and  Bedford)  was  'starved  out' 
for  lack  of  funds. 

The  excitement  of  the  election  did  not  often  spill 
over  into  the  politics  of  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  note  of 
fatigue  persisted.  Gladstone  felt  too  old,  Disraeli  too 
busy,  and  the  Queen,  in  her  own  simple  words, 
'overworked  and  fagged'.  'People  arc  apt  to  forget', 
she  went  on,  'that  she  is  a  woman,  with  far  more  on 
her  hands  than  is  good  for  anyone  of  her  age  and  sex'. 
Such  a  complaint  was  kept  from  the  public,  and  there 
was  an  occasional  whiff  of  republicanism  in  the  air  in 
1874  not  only  in  secularist  circles  in  London  but  in 
great  industrial  cities  like  Birmingham.  The  Queen 
was  withdrawn  from  the  public  view,  harassed  by  her 
own  family;  and  it  certainly  would  not  have  improved 
her  national  image  had  it  been  known  that  in  private 
she  was  not  only  grumbling  about  her  own  burdens 


but  censuring  a  well-known  publisher  for  printing  an 
edition  of  Grcville's  'scurrilous  journal'.  'Of  George 
IV',  she  complained,  'he  speaks  in  such  shocking 
language,  really  language  not  fit  for  any  gentleman  to. 
use  of  any  other  gentleman  or  human  being,  still  less 
of  his  sovereign'.  This  defence  of  the  very  un-Victorian 
George  IV  was  tactless  but  completely  in  character. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  parliamentarians  of  the 
year  were  back-benchers,  Falstaffian  characters  like 
Major  O'Gornutir-newly  elected  member  for  Water- 
ford,  or  Victorian  heroes  of  self-help  like  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  the  uncompromising  radical  teetotaller.  It 
was  Lawson  who  in  a  rare  moment  of  humour  re- 
marked of  Gladstone  that  while  he  said  once  that  he 
was  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  he  had  never  said  that 
he  was  on  the  side  of  the  spirits.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
defatigable backbencher,  certainly  the  most  single^ 
minded,  was  Samuel  Plimsoll,  Liberal  member  for 
Derby,  'a  Moody  and  Sankcy  in  politics,  half  rogue 
and  half  enthusiast',  whose  private  member's  bill  to 
introduce  the  Plimsoll  line  on  all  merchant  ships  was 
only  just  defeated  by  three  votes.  A  year  later  it  was 
to  be  carried  after  a  'popular  breeze'  had  stirred 
Westminster. 

What  other  drama  there  was  during  1874  had  less  to 
do  with  politics  -  or  economics  -  than  with  religion 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  with  war.  Throughout  the  year 
there  was  a  fierce  and  at  times  bitter  debate  how  best  to 
check  'ritualistic  excesses'  within  the  Church  of 
England.  The  first  1874  letter  in  the  published  edition 
of  Queen  Victoria's  Letters  is  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Tait,  complaining  severely  that  'as  tilings 
stand  at  present  the  Archbishops'  and  Bishops'  author- 
ity is  brought  absolutely  into  contempt'.  This  was  a 
direct  demand  for  positive  action,  followed  five  days 
later  with  a  forthright  memorandum  to  Gladstone: 
'Protestant  to  the  very  heart's  core  as  the  Queen  is,  she  is 
shocked  and  grieved  to  see  England  forgetting  her 
position,  and  the  higher  classes  and  many  of  the  young 
clergy  tainted  with  this  leaning  towards  Rome,  for  it  is 
nothing  else'. 

Gladstone  knew,  as  he  told  the  Queen,  that  he  him- 
self was  'supposed  by  some  to  have  rather  a  leaning 
towards  High  Church  views',  and  when  a  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Bill  first  sponsored  by  Arch- 
bishop Tait,  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
later  in  1874  Gladstone  attacked  it  vigorously,  if 
lengthily,  from  the  Opposition  benches.  Yet  he  felt  a 
deep  repugnance  for  the  papal  claims  to  infallibility 
recently  advanced  in  Rome,  and  in  an  article  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Contemporary  Review  (after  a  visit 
to  Germany)  he  complained  that  in  the  nineteenth 
century  Rome  had  substituted  'for  the  proud  boast  of 
semper  cadem  a  policy  of  violence  and  change  in  faith'. 
The  'power  of  mischief  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Britain  disturbed  him  greatly,  and  his  1874 
pamphlet  The  Vatican  Decrees  in  their  Bearing  on  Civil 
Allegiance  was  to  sell  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
copies  and  provoke  twenty-one  printed  replies,  in- 
cluding two  hundred  pages  from  Manning.  Gladstone 
had  no  doubt  that  religious  issues  on  the  very  highest 
plane  were  the  key  issues  of  the  time.  'I  am  convinced  , 
he  wrote  in  April  1874,  'that  the  welfare  of  mankind 
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OUR  ALLIES  AGAIN  P 

"TIB,  TAB!   WHITE  MAN  COME  TO  HELP  US.     COLLV,  WE  HELP  Ol  IISELVES,  TAB!" 


reverse  of  Popplcstone's  medal,  design  by 
Edward  Poynter,  showing  British  fighting  the  Ashanti. 


H.  Britain's  allies 
pin  the  Ashanti  War. 
'Fun  magazine, 
i  January  17, 1874. 


4.  Medal  won  by 
George  Popplestone, 
shipwright  of 
H.M.S.  'Simoom',  in 
the  Ashanti 
campaign;  shown 
against  a  background 
of  his  service  record. 
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6.  The  arrival  of  the 
new  Governor  of  Fiji, 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon, 
at  Nasova  (1875) 
following  the 
annexation  of  Fiji  by 
Great  Britain  in  1874. 
The  Graphic,  1875. 


docs  not  now  depend  on  the  state  of  the  world  of 
politics;  the  real  battle  is  being  fought  in  the  world  of 
thought,  where  a  deadly  attack  is  being  made  with 
great  tenacity  of  purpose  and  over  a  wide  field  upon 
the  greatest  treasure  of  mankind,  the  belief  in  God  and 
the  Gospel  of  Christ'. 

Most  of  the  participants  in  the  heated  debate  on  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  were  not  moving  on 
such  an  exalted  plane.  Like  the  Queen,  they  were  con- 
cerned about  'disgraceful  scenes'  in  a  number  of 
Anglican  churches,  among  them  churches  in  Belgravia, 
where  'ornate  symbolical  services'  were  'flagrantly 
publicised'  by  'a  small  pernicious  sect'  of  ritualist 
clergymen  determined  to  poison  'the  minds  of  the 
young  and  of  the  higher  classes'.  The  'female  element' 
among  their  fashionable  followers  was  often  referred 
to  also,  particularly  in  Punch.  The  charges  were  com- 
prehensive. The  established  church,  it  was  claimed, 
stood  in  greater  danger  than  it  ever  had  been  before  of 
being  handed  over  by  disloyal  sons  to  the  'priestly 
superstition'  from  which  it  had  set  itself  free  in  the 
sixteenth  century:  it  was  not  only  rituals  -  or  confes- 
sionals -  which  were  subverting  people  who  should 
have  known  better.  Dogmas  were  being  inculcated 
'which  Latimer  and  Ridley  had  been  burnt  for 
abjuring'. 

It  was  issues  of  this  kind  which  came  to  the  forefront 
in  Protestant  England  when  the  discussion  of  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  moved  from  the 
Lords  to  the  Commons  in  July  1874.  The  House  was 
crowded,  and  to  add  gratuitously  to  the  excitement  of 
the  speeches  a  large  cat  crossed  the  floor  of  the  House 
during  the  course  of  the  debate.  There  were  some 
curious  alignments.  The  most  eloquent  supporter  of 
the  Bill  was  a  hitherto  proper  Gladstonian,  Sir  William 
Vernon  Harcourt,  who  described  his  leader  as  waving 


the  wand  of  a  great  enchanter.  Disraeli,  who  coined 
the  most  memorable  phrase,  'the  mass  in  masquerade', 
took  advantage  of  the  swelling  of  the  Protestant  tide 
inside  and  outside  Parliament,  and  after  exchanging 
mutually  sustaining  telegrams  with  the  Queen  ('I  ncvet| 
deny;  I  never  contradict;  I  sometimes  forget'  was  hi*1 
motto)  he  ensured  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  Tait  for  9 
time  was  compared  with  Laud,  though  he  hoped  hei 
would  not  meet  the  same  ultimate  fate.  During  the; 
last  stages  Disraeli  reserved  his  frankest  criticism  foil 
Lord  Salisbury,  a  member  of  his  own  Cabinet  whod 
he  called  'a  great  master  of  gibes,  and  flouts  anc 
jeers'. 

Tait;  however,  was  not  the  man  of  the  year.  Not 
was  Gladstone  or  Disraeli.  The  honour  undoubtcdl) 
went  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolsclcy,  victor  of  the  Ashant 
War,  which,  as  he  told  the  Queen,  had  been  fought  inj 
'a  perpetual  steam  bath'.  Wolsclcy,  who  was  surd 
rounded  by  a  'ring'  of  young  officers  sympathetic  tqj 
Cardwcll's  reforms,  was  given  honorary  degrees  ■ 
1874  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  was  madelj 
Freeman  of  the  City  of  London.  His  'little  war'  ha<? 
brought  vicarious  violence  into  thousands  of  respect- 1 
able  British  homes,  violence  which  doubtless  sccmcc 
justified  when  the  defeated  Asantahcnc  promised 
refrain  from  further  human  sacrifices.  The  burnt 
city  of  Kumasi  was  very  far  away.  So,  too,  was 
which  was  annexed  by  Britain  (very  reluctantly) 
1874.  The  main  argument  centred  on  what  to  call 
'All  the  past  associations  that  arc  connected  with  th 
name  of  Fiji',  the  Colonial  Secretary  noted,  'arc  barB 
barous  and  unpleasing'.  Disraeli  would  have  settled  t<|| 
'the  Windsor  Isles'  ('national,  historic,  stately  anql 
picturesque'),  but  the  Queen,  not  yet  the  Empress  ofl 
India,  doubted  whether  there  was  any  necessity  foH 
changing  the  name. 
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There  were  few  special  exchanges  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  1874,  although  Disraeli 
defeated  Emerson  in  the  election  for  the  Lord  Rector- 
ship of  Glasgow  University.  Indeed,  reporting  im- 
mediately on  the  year,  the  London  Animal  Register 
stated  briefly  that  'the  politics  of  the  U.S.  this  year  had 
little  interest  for  those  outside  the  great  Republic'. 
There  were  more  contrasts  than  parallels  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Federal  income  tax  had  actually 
been  abolished  very  recently  so  that  Gladstone's  dream 
had  been  realised  in  Washington,  but  a  financial  and 
economic  crisis,  which  was  eventually  to  affect  all 
Europe,  had  led  to  psychological  as  well  as  economic 
depression.  In  many  states  the  term  'inflation'  was  a 
battle  cry  rather  than  the  name  of  an  economic  disease, 
although  the  'inflationists'  in  Congress  had  their 
proposals  vetoed  by  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the 
military  hero  who  had  become  President  in  1868.  The 
veto  took  the  country  by  as  much  surprise  as  Glad- 
stone's announcement  of  a  general  election.  Later  in  the 
year  the  Democrats  secured  a  majority  in  the  congres- 
sional elections  for  the  House  of  Representatives,  their 
first  majority  since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  Discon- 


tent not  only  with  the  Administration  but  with  tlli 
whole  state  of  society  was  expressed  in  the  spcctaculB 
growth  of  the  farmers'  movement,  the  Patrons  1 1 
Husbandry,  founded  in  1867.  By  1874  there  we:  I 
20,000  local  lodges  or  'granges',  attacking  railws  I 
monopoly,  demanding  control  of  pricing  policy  aril 
bitterly  denouncing  'middlemen',  bankers  and  somJI, 
times  everybody  who  lived  in  a  city.  There  were  abll 
race  disturbances  in  Little  Rock,  where  two  ritm 
Governors  of  Arkansas  contended  for  mastery.  With  ill 
much  excitement  the  judgement  of  the  Annual  RegistU 
seems  a  little  too  casual.  And  this  brief  catalogue  <l 
events  has  left  out  the  resignation  in  May  of  till 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  William  Richardson,  whll 
got  out  just  in  time  to  avoid  a  Congressional  vote  ill 
censure  for  corrupt  practices  in  office. 

Conditions  were  favourable  in  1874  for  the  busine 
tycoons  who  were  soon  to  be  called  'the  Lords  oH 
Creation'.    Carnegie    not    surprisingly  abandonfl 
theology  for  evolution:  Rockefeller  profited  from  til 
business  panic  to  buy  up  plant  at  favourable  pricej] 
There  was  no  English  counterpart  of  these  hen!  I 
villains,  for  aristocracy  still  counted  for  more  tha 
plutocracy.  The  great  social  event  of  the  year  tool 
place  in  August  1874  when  the  eldest  son  of  the  Dull 
of  Westminster  came  of  age  and  five  thousand  guesl 
were  entertained  at  re-built  Eaton  Hall  (complete  witl 
carillon  of  bells).  Westminster  was  the  only  EngluJ 
dukedom  outside  the  Royal  house  to  be  created  bl 
Queen   Victoria  -  in   1874  itself,   on  Gladstone! 
recommendation,  for  he  was  a  fervent  Liberal  -  aol 


X-'  Mr., 
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I  guests  at  his  son's  party,  who  included  a  group 
I  Chester  trade  unionists,  consumed  four  thousand 
1 6  hundred  pounds  of  beef,  three  thousand  pounds  of 
I  tton  and  one  thousand  pounds  of  ham,  washed 
I  ati  not  only  with  ale  but  with  six  hundred  pounds 
i  rth  of  wines  and  spirits.  'No  like  demonstration, 
I  e  perhaps  for  Royalty',  the  Chester  local  newspaper 
I  laimed,  'was  ever  seen  in  Chester'.  And  in  equally 
liberate  Victorian  language,  the  local  address  to  the 
like  on  receiving  his  Dukedom  had  stated,  'it  is 
1  rtue  not  lineage"  which  gives  the  true  claim  to 
yinction,  as  the  ancient  motto  of  your  house 
Jj  claims'. 

Ancient'  coexisted  happily  with  'modern'  in  1874. 


The  tamed  cricketer  John  Lillywhitc,  bearer  of  a  name 
as  well-known  as  that  of  Grosvcnor,  died;  Major 
Wingficld  patented  'a  new  and  improved  portable 
court  for  playing  the  ancient  game  of  tennis'  in  the 
novel  version  of  'Sphairistikc'.  The  Tichbornc  claim- 
ant, Arthur  Orton,  was  sent  to  gaol,  but  he  was  a  hero 
of  the  poor  for  claiming  an  ancient  aristocratic  inherit- 
ance. You  could  see  impressionist  paintings  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1874  and  read  Thomas  Hardy's 
Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  as  a  new  novel.  And  if  the 
Endowed  Schools  Amendment  Act  looked  backwards 
rather  than  forwards,  what  could  be  said  of  the  Build- 
ing Societies  Act  winch  can  still  be  argued  about  a 
hundred  years  later  in  r974? 


10.  Sir  I  [enry  Irving 
elected  to 
the  Garrick  Club: 
a  page  from  the 
Candidates'  Book 
of  1874. 
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Diary  of 


This  diary  was  compiled  by  Russell  Ash  and 
Susan  Monsarrat.  The  Connoisseur  is  grateful  to 
the  Mary  Evans  Picture  Library  for  the  loan  of 
most  of  the  illustrations  used  here  and  in 


[January] 


5  New  Constitution  granted  to  Iceland  on  l  ,oooth 
anniversary  of  colonization  by  Denmark. 

6  Duke  of  Cambridge  attacked  in  Pall  Mall, 
London,  by  Capt.  Charles  S.  Maunsell,  who 
uses  his  trial  to  voice  his  grievances  against  the 
Army.  Sentenced  (Feb.  4)  to  one  month's  jail. 
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I  Fores,  41  Piccadilly,  issue  Plate  I  of  their  'Coaching 
Recollections' ,  'Changing  Horses'. 

3  Private  view  ofLandsecr  Exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  open  to  the  public  from  5th.  The 
exhibition  of  the  year,  it  draws  105,000  visitors. 

Madrid  coup  d'etat  -  Marshal  Serrano  becomes 
dictator  of  Spain. 

Sir  Charles  Brassey,  British  civil  engineer,  born 
(died  1951)- 


9  Statue  of  Prince  Albert  by  Charles  Bacon 
unveiled  at  Holborn  Circus  by  Prince  of  Wales. 
Dubbed  'the  most  polite  statue  in  London' 
because  he  is  depicted  raising  liis  hat. 

Remains  of  Napoleon  III,  on  1st  anniversary  of 
his  death,  placed  in  mausoleum  at  Chislchurst, 
Kent,  in  coffin  presented  by  Queen  Victoria  ( who 
visits  the  tomb  on  May  9). 

10  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  leave  for  St. 
Petersburgfor  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

13  Conscription  introduced  in  Russia. 

Procession  of  unemployed  in  New  York;  police 
battle  with  demonstrators  in  Tomkins  Square. 

13  Cremation  Societies  established  in  London, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  etc.  (see  also  Oct.  10). 

14  Edward  Kencaly  concludes  his  24-day  speech  in 
defence  of  the  Tichborne  Claimant  ( an  impostor 
who  had failed  in  his  claims  as  heir  to  the 
Tichborne  baronetcy  in  1 8j2  and  now  stood  trial 

for  perjury )  ( see  also  Feb.  28). 

16  Robert  William  Service,  Canadian  poet,  bom  at 
Preston,  England  (died  1958). 


17  Chiang  and  Eng,  6j-ycar-old  Siamese  twins  who 
were  exhibited  in  Europe  in  1869,  die  at 
Greensboro' ,  N.  Carolina. 

21  100th  performance  ofLytton's  Richelieu, 
starring  Henry  Irving,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 

22  Euphrosyne  Parepa-Rosa,  English  soprano,  dies. 

Edward  S.  Harkncss,  American  financier, 
Trustee  of  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and 
benefactor  of  Harvard,  bom  at  Cleveland,  Ohio 
(died  1940). 


23  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  second  son  qj 
Queen  Victoria,  marries  Grand  Duchess  Marie 
Alcxandrovana  at  Winter  Palace,  St.  Petersburg. 

24  Death  of  Adam  Black,  Scottish  publisher  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  Scott's 
Waverlcy  Novels. 

25  William  Somerset  Maugham  born  in  Paris 
(died  1965). 

Hewlett  Johnson,  Dean  of  Canterbury  and  writer 
on  Socialism,  born  (died  1966). 

26  Gladstone's  Parliament  dissolved. 

Corporation  of  London  buys  land  west  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  and  opens  it  as  a  pedestrian  area. 

Death  of  David  Livingstone  announced  in  cable 
from  Aden. 

28  John  Christian  Schctky,  a  favourite  marine 
painter  of  George  IV,  William  IV  and  Queen 
Victoria,  dies  aged  95. 

29  John  Davison  Rockefeller  Jnr.  born  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio  (died  i960). 


< 
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[February] 


1  Competition  opens for  designs  for  Sacre  Coeur, 
Paris. 


2  British  General  Election ;  Gladstone  promises 
abolition  of  income  tax;  several  riots. 

3  Gertrude  Stein,  American  author  and  socialite 
born  at  Allegheny ,  Pa.,  (died  1946). 

4  End  of  Ashanti  War  after  Sir  Garnet  Wolscley 
captures  and  burns  Kumasi  and  'King  Kojfee' 
surrenders. 

6  Death  of  John  Pye,  English  landscape  e ngrav erM 

7  Charles  Gounod's  Jeanne  d'Arc  first  performed  '■■ 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  London. 

8  Mussogorsky's  Boris  Godunov  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

David  Friedrich  Strauss,  German  theologian,  dits 


-  ■■■ 

9  Jules  Michelet,  French  historian,  dies. 

12  Sir  Francis  Pcttit  Smith,  British  inventor  of  screw 
propellor,  dies. 

Destruction  by  fire  of  Pantechnicon,  a  large 
warehouse  in  Motcomb  Street,  London,  watched 
by  a  crowd  of  100,000.  Among  many  art 


treasures  destroyed :  Sir  Richard  Wallace's 
collection  of  armour  and  silver,  Winn  Ellis'  art 
collection  ( valued  at  £200,000),  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley's  ethnographica  and  Sir  Seymour 
Fitzgerald's  Turner  and  Reynolds  paintings. 

.  Baroness  von  Huttcn,  American  novelist,  born  at 
Erie,  Pa.,  (died  1957). 

,  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  polar  explorer,  bom  at 
Kilkee,  Ireland  (died  1922). 

i  Challenger  under  Capt.  George  S.  Narcs 
becomes  first  steamer  to  cross  Antarctic  Circle. 


'  Conservatives  ( 83  majority)  win  British  General 
Election;  Gladstone  Ministry  resigns. 

Launch  of  cable-laying  steamer,  Faraday,  at 
Newcastle;  second  largest  to  date,  after  Great 
Eastern. 

•  Gordon  Bottomley,  English  poet  and  dramatist, 
born  at  Keighlcy ,  Yorkshire  (died  1948). 

Benjamin  Disraeli's  Second  Ministry  formed. 


23  Charles  Shirley  Brooks,  Editor  o/Punch,  dies. 

27  Claim  of  Albert  de  Bourbon'  to  be  son  of  Louis 
xvii  of  France  rejected. 
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27  Women? S  'whisky-war'  in  S.  Ohio;  attempt  to 
suppress  sale  oj  liquor  by  prayhig,  singing,  etc.  in 
New  York  City. 

28  Arthur  Orton,  the  Tichbornc  Claimant  (sec 
January  1 4),  found  guilty  of  perjury  after 
188-day  trial  and  sentenced  to  14  years  hard 
labour  (released  1884). 


[March  J 


I  Sir  Arthur  Wauschope,  British  soldier,  born  at 
Edinburgh  (died  1947). 

7  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  arrive  at 
Gravesend. 


8  Death  of  thirteenth  President  of  via,  Millard 
Fillmore. 


Beginning  of  Christie's  sale  of  Turner's  stock  of 
engravings. 


ART  CRITICISM. 


9  John  Ruskin  refuses  R.I.B.A.  Gold  Medal., 
remarking  that  the  state  of  architecture  at  the  time 
merited  no  prizes. 

10  William  Walcott,  British  painter,  architect  and 
illustrator,  born  near  Odessa  (died  1943). 


II  Charles  Sumner,  American  statesman  and 
opponent  of  slavery,  dies,  as  delayed  result  of 
attack  on  him  with  gutta-percha  cane. 


rvxni. 
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12  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  cuter  London. 

15  Demonstration  in  Hyde  Park;  amnesty  demanded 
for  Fenian  prisoners. 


THE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL  AT  CHISELHTJRST. 

Some  of  the  Prince  Imperial's  neighbours  at  Chiselhurst 
lately  subscribed  for  a  birthday  gift,  which  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  titreeter,  of  18,  New  Bond-street.  It  is  a  beehive  in  the 
form  of  an  inkstand,  inlaid  with  amethysts  and  surniouutcdby 


INKSTAND   PBEBVKTKQ   BY  TMK   LAI  IKS'   Of  CMiLUlL'It.ST 
TO  THE  PRINCE  IMl'KUIAL. 

tlie  monogram  "  L.  N."  in  rubies  anil  diamonds,  the  1  i-l  Forming 
the  Imperial  eagle,  handsomely  chased,  and  around  the  base 
are  the  <htl'ereut  colours  in  enamel.  On  the  base  is  engraved 
" Presented  to  the  Prince  Imperial  by  the  Ladies  of  Chisel- 
hurst,  March  IS,  1S74." 


16  6,000  Frenchmen  demonstrate  at  Chislehurst, 
Kent,  on  coming-of-age  of  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon.  Ladies  of  Chislehurst  present  him  with 
beehive  inkstand. 

21  Criterion  Theatre,  London,  opens  with  An 
American  Lady  by  Henry  fames  Byron.  ( See 
article,  p.  17). 

21  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  triumphant  return  after 
Ashanti  campaign. 

26  Robert  Fros: ,  American  poet,  bom  at  San 
Francisco  (died  1963). 

28  Cambridge  beats  Oxford  in  Boat  Race. 


[April] 


5  fohann  Strauss'  Die  Fledermaus  first  performed 
in  Vienna. 

6  Harry  Houdini,  escapologist,  born  at  Appleton, 
Wis.,  (died  1926). 

Fourth  International  Exhibition  (Fine  Arts, 
Manufactures,  Raw  Materials,  Engineering  and 
Recent  Scientific  Inventions)  opens  at  South 
Kensington  (until  October  30). 


7  Death  of  German  painter,  Wilhelm  von 
Kaulbach. 

8  Worcester  Cathedral  reopens  after  £100,000 
renovation  and  'ornate  embellishment'  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

14  Public  meeting  at  Mansion  House,  London,  to 
raise  money  for  victims  of  famine  in  India. 


15  Body  of  David  Livingstone  arrives  at 
Southampton  and  is  taken  to  London  where  it  lies 
in  state  in  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

16  Foundation  of  Musical  Association  for  the 
Investigation  and  Discussion  of  Subjects 
Connected  with  the  Art  and  Science  of  Music. 


18  New  reredos  in  Exeter  Cathedral  declared  illegal 
by  Bishop  as  it  shows  'images'. 

Plans for  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool, 
approved. 

David  Livingstone  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


18  'Mad  Lucas' ,  hermit  of  Redcoats  Green,  near 
Stevenage,  Hertfordshire ,  the  model  for  the  hero  oj 
Dickens'  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground,  found  dead  in 
bnrnt-out  hermitage. 


19  Death  of  Owen  Jones,  decorative  artist  and 
designer  of  1851  Great  Exhibition  buildings. 


25  Royal  Mint  recommences  production  of  half- 
crowns  (not  coined  since  1848). 

Guglielmo  Marconi,  Italian  inventor  oj  wireless, 
born  at  Bologna  (died  1937). 

30  John  Lucas,  British  portrait  painter,  dies. 

Both  Elija  Baxter,  Republican,  and  Joseph 
Brooks,  Liberal  Republican,  claim  to  be  elected  as 
Governor  of  Arkansas;  battle  at  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  25  killed  and  injured.  Brooks  wins 
Supreme  Court  action,  but  dispute  continues. 


[May] 


1  Exhibition  of  works  of  living  artists  opens  at 
Palais  des  Champs-Ely  sees,  Paris  ( until  June  20). 

Louis  Valentin  Robert  Elias,  French  sculptor, 
dies. 

First  night  oj  The  Bells,  with  Henry  Irving,  at 
Lyceum  Theatre. 

9  New  Chelsea  Embankment  designed  by  Sir 
Joseph  William  Bazalgette  opened  by  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 

10  Edward  Foley,  Irish  sculptor,  brother  of  John 
Henry  (see  May  23  and  August  27)  commits 
suicide  in  Regent's  Canal,  London. 

11  Death  of  Baron  Henri  de  Triqueti,  French 
painter  and  sculptor. 

12  London  University  votes  to  admit  women  to 
degree  courses. 
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I  ;  Czar  Alexander  II  visits  England  (until 
I  May2t). 


,  Greek  Judges  reject  Turkish  Government  demand 
for  half  the  treasure  discovered  by  Heinrich 
Schliemann  at  the  site  of  Troy. 

•  Reservoir  bursts  near  Haydenville ,  Mass., 
200  killed,  $i$m.  damage. 

,  Verdi's  Requiem  first  performed  in  Milan 
Cathedral  on  first  anniversary  of  death  of 
Alessandro  Manzoni  ( which  inspired  Verdi  to 
compose  it). 

,  Equestrian  statue  of  Sir  James  Outram,  British 
soldier  (and  son  of  inventor  of  tram),  by  John 
Foley,  unveiled  in  Calcutta. 

i  Henri  Farman,  pioneer  French  aviator,  born  in 
Paris  (died  1958). 

1  Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton,  British  author,  born  in 
London  (died  1936). 


[June] 


Air  conditioning  installed  in  British  House  of 
Commons. 


I  ■  Sir  Joseph  Boehm's  statue  of  John  Bunyan 
1 1  unveiled  in  Bedford. 

ill 


II  Opening  ofBalfe's  posthumous  Talisman  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

14  Death  of  Sir  Charles  Fox,  railway  engineer  and 
builder  of  1851  Great  Exhibition. 

18  British  Bank  Rate  reduced  from  3  to 

25  Exhibition  of  works  in  Black  and  White  opens  at 
Dudley  Gallery. 

26  Handel  Festival  opens  at  Crystal  Palace. 

27  Forum  in  Rome  completely  cleared  down  to 
pavement. 

29  Miss  Richards,  'a  young  professional 

pedestrian' ,  walks  1 000  miles  in  1 000  hours  at 
Stapleton  near  Bristol,  to  win  a  £50  wager  for  her 
father.  (In  May  18  she  had  overcome  a  magistrate's 
attempt  to  prevent  her  record-breaking  feat  by 
declaring  herself  a free  agent.) 


[July] 


2  Demolition  of  Northumberland  House  begins,  to 
make  way  for  new  road  Irom  Charing  Cross  to 
Victoria  Embankment  (Northumberland 
Avenue) ,  London.  Lion  statue  removed  and  set  up 
at  Syon  House. 


3  Leicester  Square  opened,  having  been  transformed 
'from  a  disreputable  wilderness  into  a  comparative 
Paradise'  by  the  architect,  James  Knowles. 

4  Steel  bridge  across  Mississippi  opened  at  St.  Louis. 

7  Death  of  British  historian,  John  Heneage  Jesse. 

8  Death  of  Agnes  Strickland,  co-writer  with  sister, 
Elizabeth,  of  best-selling  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England  (1840-8). 


9  Belgian  shoemaker,  Vincent  de  Groofi  leaps  from 
a  balloon  in  Cremorne  Gardens,  Chelsea,  to  test 
his  flying  machine;  plunges  80  ft  to  his  death. 


1 1  Statue  of  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby  by  Matthew 
Noble  unveiled  in  Parliament  Square  by  Disraeli. 

18  Petrarch  Festival  at  Avignon,  commemorating  his 
death  in  1374. 

21  Banquet  at  Mansion  House,  London,  for  singers, 
painters,  writers  and  Press. 

21  Coggia's  Comet  reaches  nearest  point  in  orbit  to 
earth;  visible  with  naked  eye  for  over  a  month. 

25  Princes  Club,  Manchester,  scandal  -  Herbert 
Barge  shoots  Mr.  Maclean  dead,  then  commits 
suicide. 

Parade  of  Royal  Engineers  at  Chatham  fo 
Elizabeth  Thompson,  painter  oj  Roll  Call,  to 
sketch.  ( See  article  p.  32.) 

31  Charles  E.  Emery,  artist  for  Illustrated  London 
News,  drowned  in  Thames  while  attempting  to 
rescue  a  boy  who  had  fallen  in  (and  was 
subsequently  saved). 
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[August] 


I  Exhibition  of  Far  Eastern  Art  opens  at  Palais  dc 
I'lndustrie,  Paris. 

Statue  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  founder  of planned  town 
ofSaltaire,  by  John  Adams-Acton,  unveiled  at 
Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Production  of  ddt  announced  by  German 
chemist,  Zeidlcr. 

3  Boston  and  Athletic  baseball  teams  play  in 
London  at  Lord's  Cricket  Ground. 

6  Decision  by  Dean  of  Arches  that  Exeter  reredos 
(see  April  lS)  should  remain. 

7  1,000th  anniversary  of  colonization  of  Iceland 
celebrated  in  Rckjavik  (see  also  January  5). 

British  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act 
(controlling  ritualism)  passed. 

8  Discussions  on  joint  Anglo-French  Channel 
Tunnel  project  -  cost  estimated  at  £150-250111. 

10  Herbert  Hoover,  thirty-first  United  States 
President,  born  at  West  Branch,  Iowa  (died 
1964). 

Exhibition  of  Industrial  Art  opens  at  Palais  des 
Champs-Elysees,  Paris. 


12  Race  riots  at  Austin,  Mississippi,  quelled  by 
soldiers;  15  killed. 


13  New  Guildhall,  Plymouth,  designed  by  James 
Hine  and  Alfred  Norman  with  Edward  Godwin 
as  consultant,  opened  by  Prince  of  Wales. 


18  Plague  of  flying  ants  invades  London. 


20  Death  of  British  painter  and  illustrator,  Joseph 
Kenny  Meadows. 

27  Death  of  John  Henry  Foley,  R.A.,  sculptor  of 
statue  of  Prince  Albert  on  Albert  Memorial. 

31  Woman  in  Lennoxtown  dies  after  drinking 
lead-polluted  soda  water. 


[September] 


Balloon  ascent  by  M.  and  Mine.  Duruof  at 
Calais,  in  attempt  to  cross  Channel.  After 
drifting  towards  Norway  they  fall  in  the  sea,  are 
rescued  by  Grand  Charge  and  landed  at 
Grimsby  on  September  4. 

3  Sir  John  Rennie,  British  engineer,  builder  of 
London  Bridge,  dies. 

6  John  Foley  buried  in  St.  Paul's  after  procession 
from  Royal  Academy. 

7  Exhibition  of  Insects  opens  at  Tuileries,  Paris. 


12  Francois  Guizot,  French  statesman  and  historian, 

dies. 

Liverpool  Art  Club  Exhibition  of  Oriental 
Art  opens. 

Tightrope-walker,  Charles  Blondin,  and  pianist, 
Arabella  Goddard,  sailing  in  Flintshire, 
shipwrecked  in  Torres  Straits.  Both  saved,  but 
Blondin  loses  his  ropes  and  Miss  Goddard, 
her  piano. 

20,000 people  reported  to  have  seen  Elizabeth 
Thompson's  Roll  Call  during  its  three-week 
exhibition  in  Liverpool.  (See  article,  p.  32.) 


13  Arnold  Schdnberg,  composer,  born  in  Vienna 
(died  1951). 

Berlin  Biennale  of  Paintings  and  Sculpture  opens. 

15  Insurrection  in  New  Orleans  against  R.  D. 
Kellogg,  Governor  of  Louisiana. 

1 6  Opening  of  Pavilion.  Winter  Gardens  and 
Aquarium  at  Southport,  Lancashire. 

18  Exhibition  of  Fungi  opens  in  Aberdeen - 
over  7,000  specimens  displayed. 

19  Fire  at  Fall  River  Cotton  Mills,  Mass., 
60  killed. 

21  Gustav  Hoist,  composer,  born  at  Cheltenham 
(died  1934). 


24  Steamer  designed  by  Henry  Bessemer  launched 
at  Hull  -  with  jo  ft.  'swinging  saloon'  to 
prevent  sea-sickness. 

Architect  E.  Welby  Pugin  convicted  of  libel 
against J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A. 


H 


Statue  o/Balfe  unveiled  at  Drury  Lane  Tlieatre. 

Duke  of  Edinburgh  lays  Foundation  stone  of  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool. 


[October] 


2  Barge  explosion  on  Regent's  Canal.  Many 
Houses,  including  that  of  Alma-Tadema,  badly 
damaged. 


t  nil n  n  naeoiilini)  In  Ae(  nl  CbityrrM,  in  the 
•'"■■>■  I'll  '  ■  II-  XAVAUK,  >n  tin  Uerk't 

nihrr  ni  it  <•  \rd  Jmticinl  IHxtrlrt  nf  Ihr  Trrrilnn, 
■it  Vtak. 


17  Death  of  Sir  John  Benson,  architect  of  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition,  Dublin  ( 185 j)  and 
buildings  in  Cork. 


Brigham  Young,  Mormon  leader,  indicted for 
polygamy. 


25  Fiji  ceded  to  Britain. 

Statue  ofBalfe  unveiled  in  Drury  Lane. 

Geoffrey  Dawson,  British  journalist  and  Editor 
of  The  Times,  born  at  Skipton-in-Cravcn , 
Yorkshire  ( died  1944). 


[November] 


9  Charlotte  Cushman's farewell  appearance  on 
New  York  stage  (as  Lady  Macbeth). 


14  Bicycle  racing  at  Oval. 

17  The  ship,  Cospatrick,  taking  emigrants  to  New 
Zealand,  burns  at  sea;  nearly  300  killed. 


4  Death  oj  British  poet,  Bryan  Procter 
('Barry  Cornwall'). 

10  Lady  Dilke's  body,  at  her  request,  cremated  in  a 
Siemens  furnace  in  Dresden ;  controversy,  as 
cremation  illegal  in  most  European  countries. 

15  Birth  of  Prince  Alfred  Alexander  William 
Ernest  Albert  Sa.xe-Coburg,  son  oj  Duke  and 
Duchess  oj  Edinburgh. 

Lincoln  Monument  unveiled  at  Springfield, 
Illinois. 


J  5 


20  Tom  Hood,  Editor  oj Fun  magazine,  dies. 

21  Death  of  Mariano  Fortuity,  Spanish  painter. 


Si  S"j»! 


£t(itrs  JJiifat. 


"THE  ECONOMIC" 

CONCRETE   BUILDING  COMPANY. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS'  COTTAGES, 
FARM    BUILDINGS,    STABLING,  GRANARIES, 

jiARHS,    ^loMESTEADS,     ^AR  EHOUSES,  FACTORIES, 

And  everyVla.s  of  Buildinc.  can  be  erected  in  Concrete  at  considerably  less  in  cost  than 
Sum  01  [srnk.vork.  It  is  stronger  and  more  duiiibla  than  cither,  and  perfectly  vermin 
•ltd  damp  proof. 

Material*  can  bo  found  on  the  spot  in  alm"-t  every  locality,  and  skilled  labour  is 
r,<-l  f     r.  -l . 

1  lie  Apparatus  can  bo  supplied  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  every  information  neces. 
•ary  will  he  git  en  to  Purchasers  in  order  to  MUthll  them  to  carry  out  any  kind  ot  work  in 
this  material. 

Estimates,  &c,  on  application  to 

Mr.  CHAS.  CORPE,  aVmiltfir, 

57,  Graccchurch  Street,  London. 

24  Western  Mail  publishes  article  on  concrete 
domestic  buildings. 

27  Chaim  Weliman,  President  of  Israel,  born  at 
Motol,  Russia  (died  1952). 

30  .Sir  Winston  Churchill  born  at  Blenheim 
Palace  (died  1965). 


[December] 


2  Prince  o  f  Wales  made  Grand  Master  of 
Freemasons  of  England. 

3  Watts  Phillips,  British  novelist,  dramatist  and 
caricaturist  dies. 

Queen  Victoria  presented  with  testimonial  by 
French  for  British  support  during  Franco- 
Prussian  War;  contains  12m.  signatures, 
exhibited  in  British  Museum. 

7  Race  riot,  Vicksburg,  Mississippi ;  75  negroes 
killed. 

9  Transit  of  Venus  observed. 

Ezra  Cornell,  philanthropist  and founder  of 
Cornell  University,  dies. 

12  Countess  oj  Dudley's  jewels  stolen  from  her 
servants  at  Paddington  Station  as  she  boards 
a  train. 

14  Royal  Family's  thirteenth  visit  to  Frogmorc 
mausoleum  on  anniversary  of  death  of  Prince 
Albert  (1861). 


FIGARO  CARTOON. 

CARDS  OF  THE  DAY. 


"  lloneily  coupleO  to  beauty!'' 

Ai  y*  LiMt  if.  tci  til.  ic  > 

17  William  Mackenzie  King,  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  born  in  Ontario  (died  1950). 

Bismarck's  resignation  refused. 

21  Lord  Chamberlain  warns  theatre  managers 
against  indecent  dances  and  scanty  dress. 

24  Rail  disaster  at  Shipton,  near  Oxford;  34 
killed  and  70  injured. 

30  Alfonso  XII  proclaimed  King  of  Spain. 
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die  Criterion  Theatre 
opened  1874) 


HN  BETJEMAN 


,c  HEATRES  are  the  most  vulnerable  of  all  public 
buildings.  This  is  because  almost  invariably 
they  occupy  sites  in  the  centres  of  towns  and 
cities  and  on  the  whole  are  a  financial  risk  to 
their  owners.  Developers  have  seized  on  them 
■p   everywhere,  pulled  them  down  and  sometimes, 


in  the  case  of  The  Royalty  Theatre,  London, 
have  included  a  small  theatre  in  the  new  block 
as  a  gesture.  Churches  in  towns  arc  equally 
vulnerable.  Here  the  developer  is  prepared  to 
leave  a  prayer-room  in  a  block  of  flats  as  a  sop 
to  God.  The  Criterion  Theatre,  Piccadilly 
icus,  was  naturally  threatened  by  developers  in  some  of  the  schemes  put 
ward.  Sometimes  there  were  face-saving  gestures  to  the  architecture  of 
crtainment.  It  was  largely  due  to  the  enterprise  of  Ian  Albcry  of  Wynd- 
ii  Theatres  Limited  in  the  first  place  and  his  staff",  and  the  theatrical  pro- 
ion  and  the  Greater  London  Council  Historic  Buildings  Section  that  the 
.d  of  the  destroyer  was  restrained.  Mr.  Ian  Albery  produced  a  coloured 
otograph  of  the  very  elegant  interior  of  this  theatre  which  is  almost 
oily  underground.  This  he  turned  into  a  postcard  which  had  printed 
the  back:  'Auditorium  Criterion  Theatre,  Piccadilly  Circus,  London 
I.  Architect  -  Thomas  Verity  -  1873,  Proposed  for  demolition  by 
•stminster  City  Council  1973'.  All  amenity  societies  and  institutions 
mccted  with  the  theatrical  profession  used  them  as  well  as  the  present 
iter. 

"he  Criterion  Restaurant  and  Theatre  is  a  statutory  listed  building  'As 
lg  of  special  architectural  or  historic  interest'.  Future  intending  developers 
1  have  to  face  a  public  enquiry  if  they  wish  to  destroy  cither  the  Criterion 


Thomas  Verity  FMBA 

*WCNITfCl   Of  TNF      CR>  T£  R 


i.  Thomas  Verity. 

Royal  Institute  oj  liritish  Architects. 


2.  The  original  designs  for  the  Criterion. 
The  Builder,  July  8,  1 871. 
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3.  The  exterior  of  the  Criterion  Theatre  today. 
Photograph  by  Angelo  Hornak. 


4.  The  interior  of  the  Criterion  Theatre  in  1874. 
The  Graphic. 


5.  The  interior  of  the  Criterion  Theatre  today. 
Photographed  by  Angela  Hornak. 


Theatre  or  the  Restaurant  above.  The  Criterion  was  designed  by  Thom-t 
Verity  in  1871  and  completed  by  1873.  It  was  the  first  multi-purpose  res' 
aurant  in  London  and  its  promoters  were  the  caterers,  Spiers  and  Pond  Ltj 
Raymond  Mander  and  Joe  Mitcheson  in  their  invaluable  Harvest  Booklj 
The  Theatres  of  London,  say  that  the  Criterion  was  originally  to  have  bet  J 
a  concert-hall  in  the  form  of  a  square  gallcried  room. 

Thomas  Verity,1  who  died  at  his  residence  in  Cathcart  Road,  Sotfi 
Kensington,  in  1891,  was  an  ingenious  planner.  He  was  a  young  man  wh< 
he  entered  and  won  the  competition  for  the  building  of  a  large  tavern  aii 
restaurant  on  a  plot  of  land  sloping  steeply  southwards  to  Piccadilly  ai 
extending  to  Jermyn  Street.  Into  this,  his  Criterion  building,  he  packed 
ballroom  at  the  top,  dining  rooms  in  the  middle  and  a  theatre  in  the  bas' 
ment. 

The  exterior  with  its  "mansard  roofs  and  flanking  projections  was 
Portland  stone.  This  made  it  prominent  in  a  district  which  was  inosti 
brick  and  stucco  for  it  was  at  the  edge  of  John  Nash's  grand  scheme  i\ 
linking  Regent's  Park  to  Carlton  House  and  St.  James's  Park  by  Rcgcn' 
Street  and  Waterloo  Place.  This  French  intrusion  into  what  was  othcrw 
Greek  or  Roman-style  architecture  must  have  seemed  out  of  place.  But| 
redeemed  itself  by  the  elegance  and  simplicity  of  its  main  facade  on  R 1 
cadilly.  Its  roofs  were  in  mansard-form,  a  novelty  for  those  times  in  Londcj 
where  they  survive  on  the  first  floor  of  the  restaurant  building,  are  Frcnchifi' 
elegance  itself,  the  best  of  all  being  the  banqueting  hall  in  the  centre  oft] 
building  which  looks  out  on  to  Piccadilly  Circus. 

Bcvis  Hillier,  in  a  manuscript  in  my  possession,  gives  a  delightful  descrij 
tion  of  the  state  of  English  architecture  in  1874  when  this  theatre  was  fn 
opened : 


1874  was  a  year  of  extravagant  enterprise  in  British  architecture.  At  Cardiff  Cas| 
the  grand  decorated  sweep  of  William  Burges's  staircase  was  being  constructed! 
watercolour  of  1874  by  A.  H.  Haig  (so  colourful  that  it  was  used  as  the  poster  for  J 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum's  'Marble  Halls'  exhibition  last  year)  shows  it  wirl 
roaring  fire  in  the  grate,  and  peopled  by  the  kind  of  mediaeval  folk-chatclainc,  scrvi! 
tutor  -  that  Burges  must  have  envisaged  occupying  his  fantasy  of  marble  and  jij 
granite. 

Another  vast  mediaeval  fantasy  was  being  created  at  Rousdon,  Devon,  for  Sir  H.  a 
Peek.  The  designs  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  George  and  Vaughan,  included  a  minst  \ 
gallery,  hooded  fireplace,  seventy-foot  hall,  settles  in  chimney  corners,  dressing  ro  d 
museum,  belvedere,  and  a  bowling  alley  for  the  servants.  The  tower  contained  a  dm 
and  a  carillion  (by  Gillet  and  Bland)  playing  the  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns  at  d| 
and  dusk,  also  'God  Save  the  Queen',  'Rule  Britannia'  and  other  English  airs.  : 
estate  chapel  contained  the  family  vault  and  a  stained  glass  window  by  Lavers,  Barrl 
and  Westlake.  There  was  a  'bothey'  for  six  gardeners,  with  'mess-room'  and  read 
room  -  an  interesting  sidelight  on  Devon  education  for  the  working  classes. 

An  equally  heroic  mansion,  Milton  Hall,  was  being  built  at  Gravesend,  Kent,  J 
G.  M.  Arnold.  The  architect  was  George  Somers  Clarke;  The  Building  News  of  Aul 
28,  1874,  recorded  that  'The  design  is  of  the  period  of  Middle  Pointed  English  wri 
What  sublime  confidence  those  architects  had.  When  the  Priory,  Great  Mahi 
formerly  the  property  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Gully,  a  hydropathist,  was  demolished,  and  a  81 
boyant  new  house  erected  in  1874,  The  Architect  (August  29,  1874)  explained  wh  |l 

'Tlie  old  house,  of  brick  and  cement,  was  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  present  01m 
Mr.  A.  M.  Speer  .  .  .  and  quite  unworthy  of  the  beautiful  site;  it  was  consequently  p-M 
down  at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  entirely  new  buildings  are  now  being  erected  from  the  it . 
of  Messrs.  Haddon  Bros.,  architects,  of  Great  Malvern  and  Hereford'. 

But  at  least  construction  in  those  days  was  as  confident  as  destruction.  The  new  Prj 
of  Cradley  stone,  in  coursed  rubble  masonry  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  had  oak !  I 
cases  and  joiners'  work  in  the  main  rooms,  and  oak  ceilings  with  painted  pane  < 
Marezzo  marble.  The  roofs  were  covered  with  green  and  purple  slates  in  bands, 
furniture  of  the  best  rooms',  said  The  Architect,  'will  be  specially  made  from  dcsigi 
the  architects  to  correspond  with  the  style  of  the  building'. 

The  archaic  was  much  in  vogue.  Another  kind  was  'Queen  Anne',  on  which 
James  Stevenson  had  recently  delivered  a  controversial  lecture.  His  Red  House,  1 
water  Hill,  was  designed  in  1874.  (See  Mark  Girouard's  articles  on  Stevenson, 
Connoisseur,  November,  1973,  and  February,  1974.)  Norman  Shaw's  Boldre  Gr 
Hampshire,  was  completed  in  '74,  with  much  emphasis  on  Local  Materials  -  red  1 
tiled  roof,  half-timbering  of  yellow  deal,  'carefully  tarred',  and  grey  plaster  -  and 
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fg  chimney-stacks  more  Tudor  than  Queen  Anne.  Another  large  country  house 
icd  on  strikingly  jutting  chimneys  for  effect  was  Holmewood  House,  Hampshire, 
some  straggling  mansion  with  a  gatehouse  room,  turrets  and  other  antique 
.  The  architect  was  W.  Young  of  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  who  also  in  1874  designed 
House,  Cadogan  Place,  the  red-brick  town  house  of  Earl  Cadogan,  Ncwnham 
(ambridge,  designed  by  Basil  Champneys  in  this  year,  has  been  described  by  a 
1  writer  as  having  'almost  the  atmosphere  of  a  Picter  de  Hooghe'. 
ihpneys  was  also  the  architect  of  the  new  Oxford  church  of  St.  Peter-le-Bailey, 
ted  in  1874  at  a  cost  of  £6,000.  It  contained  a  lurid  stained-glass  window  designed 
iry  Holiday.  In  the  Pater-land  of  North  Oxford,  additions  to  Fairleigh,  Norham 
>s,  were  being  built  for  the  Rev.  P.  Henderson  by  Messrs.  Castle  and  Company 
iDrd  under  the  supervision  of  the  London  architect  Walter  F.  Lyon.  Additions 
!so  being  made  to  Maesllwch  Castle,  Radnorshire,  with  its  grounds  sloping  down 
Wye,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Walter  de  Winton :  his  architects,  Edward  Burnell  and 
Legg  added  a  game  larder,  gun  room,  billiard  room,  a  large  tower,  coach-house 
ble  yard.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Nativity,  Totterdown,  Bristol,  designed  by 
stol  architects  Ponton  and  Gough  with  Byzantine  amplitude,  was  under  con- 
In.  So  were  the  Percival  Library  at  Clifton  College,  Our  Lady's  Church,  Birken- 
.  W.  Pugin,  completed  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Slaughter,  the  parish  priest  in  1874), 
dra  Palace,  and  studios  for  the  artist  Tissot  in  Grove  End  Road,  St.  John's  Wood 
ct,  J.  M.  Brydon.) 

(Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  built  in  1804  from  designs  by  Sir  Jeffrey 
/ille,  was  being  reconstructed  after  the  disastrous  fire  there  of  February  1873.  At 
ham  in  Kent,  the  Morcton  Almshouses  were  being  built  from  designs  by  T.  E. 
latfeild,  on  a  site  presented  by  the  Squire  of  Wcsterham,  Colonel  Wardc,  whose 
dants  still  live  at  Wcsterham,  in  Squerryes  Court.  The  most  interesting  factory 
g  of  the  year  was  the  Star  Works,  Bunhill  Row,  designed  for  De  La  Rue  and 
tny  by  Parr  and  Strong.  The  Architect,  which  illustrated  the  building,  com- 
l: 

(we//  known  that  the  late  Mr.  Owen  Jones  (who  died  in  1874)  was  nuich  and  for  many 
connected  with  Messrs.  De  La  Rue  in  the  production  of  their  artistic  designs,  and 
rs.  Parr  and  Strong  took  advantage  oj  this  connection  by  consulting  Mr.  Owen  Jones 
\  the  question  of  the  colour  to  be  given  to  the  various  external  materials  and  the  form  of 
tiimney  cap'. 

cneral  panoply  and  showincss  of  1874  architecture  were  sustained  in  America> 
Ithe  majestic  hulk  of  the  State  Capitol,  Hartford,  Connecticut  was  being  raised, 
(France,  where  Dariond  and  Lamicre  won  the  competition  for  designing  the  church 
■e  Cocur  in  Montmartrc.  Among  the  runncrs-up  in  this  competition  were  the 
,1  firm  of  Spiers  and  Pond,  and  it  was  they  who  commissioned  Thomas  Verity  to 
[the  Criterion  Theatre  and  Restaurant  which  were  opened  in  March,  1874. 2 


s  general  conspectus  of  1874  architecture  shows  that  the  Criterion  was 
ily  one  of  the  most  important  buildings  which  came  into  use  that  year, 
i/hole  subject  of  theatre  architecture  in  the  last  century  and  the  present 
:en  much  neglected.  Thomas  and  his  son  Frank  Verity  were  the  first 
ical  architects  to  be  taken  seriously  since  the  rebuilding  of  Drury  Lane 
ovent  Garden.  As  Trystan  Edwards  said  of  Frank:  'He  was  essentially 
izn  architect;  I  should  very  much  doubt  if  he  ever  designed  a  gable  in 

:  architectural  profession  until  recently  seems  to  have  looked  on  the 
ling  of  theatres  as  a  bit  too  trivial  for  anything  so  serious  as  architecture. 
*hipps  (1835-97)  who  designed  the  Garrick  Theatre,  Her  Majesty's,  and 
iaiety,  Dublin,  and  was  unsuccessful  in  the  competition  for  the  Cri- 
,  seems  to  have  been  the  leading  Victorian  theatre  architect.  The  most 
c  and  striking  was  Frank  Matcham  who  designed  most  of  the  'Moss 
~es'  round  London,  the  Prince's  and  the  Coliseum.  But  even  he  rc- 
i  himself  as  non-professional  as  far  as  architecture  was  concerned,  and 
ccessors  may  be  found  in  the  current  telephone  directory  as  Frank 
iam  and  Co.,  without  any  R.I.B.A.  after  the  name.  Frank  Verity  was 
the  post  of  Surveyor  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

asidering  how  beautiful  are  most  interiors  of  English  theatres  built 
;  I945.  it  is  amazing  that  there  is  no  book  of  photographs  and  plans  of 
In  any  list  of  theatres  the  interior3  of  the  Criterion  with  its  entrance- 
's and  passages  would  come  high  along  with  the  Palace  Theatre, 
0n,  and  the  Theatre-Royal,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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6.  Some  of  the  'art  tiles'  by  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Son 
with  which  the  interior  was  decorated. 
Photograph  by  Angelo  Horuak. 
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7.  The  programme  for  An  American  Lady,  1874. 
I  'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

8.  The  original  cast  of  An  American  Lady,  1874. 
Top  row,  hjt  to  right:  David  Fisher,  J.  1  L  Barnes, 
H.J.  Byron  and  John  Clarke. 

Bottom  row,  left  to  right:  Miss  Jane  Rignold, 
Mrs.  John  Wood  and  Mrs.  Gaston  Murray. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


SATVKIUY.  APRIL  Si,  1U74 


9.  Mrs.  John  Wood  as  'An  American  Lady' 
Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News, 
April  25,  1874.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


10.  A  scene  from  An  American  Lady,  1874. 
Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News,  May  2, 1874. 
I  'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

11.  Letter  from  H.J.  Byron,  manager  of  the  Criterion, 
to  John  Clarke,  dated  March  9,  1874, 

engaging  him  for  An  American  Lady. 
I  'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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NOTES 


On  completing  his  articles  he  joined  the  War  Office  and  then  went  to  the 
Architectural  Office  at  South  Kensington.  He  toured  Italy,  having  been  sent  the 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Council  of  Education  to  study  the  structural  uses  of  terracotf 
He  was  an  assistant  to  Captain  Fowke  during  the  building  of  what  is  now  the  ole 
part  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  From  1867  to  1874  he  was  assistant  to  | 
Major-General  H.  Y.  D.  Scott,  re  who  constructed  the  Albert  Hall  in  1866. 

Thomas  Verity  had  a  son,  Frank,  born  1866,  who  died  in  1937  in 
Bournemouth.  He  was  a  beautiful  theatre  architect  -  the  Scala,  the  Marble  Arch 
Pavilion,  the  Plaza  and  the  Theatres  Royal  at  Windsor  and  Richmond.  He 
also  designed  flats  in  Cleveland  Road  and  Hyde  Park  Place  in  a  quiet 
expensive  French.  He  was  given  the  architectural  medal  of  the 
riba  for  Shepherd's  Bush  Pavilion  in  1922  -  one  of  the  first  super-cinemas.  £' 

At  the  end  of  1 870,  Spiers  and  Pond  had  invited  fifteen  architects  to  submit 
designs  for  building  a  large  tavern  and  restaurant  on  the  Piccadilly  site,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £20,000  (later  raised  to  £25,000)  exclusive  of  decorations  and  '< 
fittings.  They  offered  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  for  the  winning  design, 
one  hundred  guineas  for  the  second  best,  seventy-five  guineas  for  the  third  and 
fifty  guineas  for  the  fourth.  ' 
The  selection  was  made  and  the  winning  order  was: 

First  Mr.  T.  Verity;  5 

Second  Mr.  Phene  Spiers ; 

Third  Mr.  E.  Power; 

Fourth  Mr.  A.  Evers. 
'The  competition  has  been  most  fairly  decided',  said  The  Builder  of  March  25,  r 
'There  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  position  of  the  fir 
second  and  third  designs ;  and  though  we  should  be  disposed,  on  artistic  grounc 
to  place  the  design  sent  in  by  Mr.  Walford  before  the  one  chosen  as  No.  4, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  careful  examination  of  the  various  essential  points  of 
arrangement  desired  would  justify  the  decision.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Walford's 
elevation  is  very  clever'. 

The  Criterion  Theatre  and  Restaurant  were  Verity's  first  large  solo  effort. 
Ten  years  later,  when  The  Portfolio  magazine  was  laying  into  the  choice  of 
architects  for  the  combined  Admiralty  and  War  Office  at  Spring  Gardens, 
he  was  still  noted  for  nothing  else.  The  Portfolio  said :  'Of  the  nine  preminatcd  I 
architects,  or  firms  of  architects,  only  one,  Mr.  Verity,  is  known  by  any 
conspicuous  work,  and  the  erection  of  the  "Criterion"  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  solid  foundation  of  experience  for  such  an  undertaking  as  that 
now  proposed'. 

Among  Verity's  later  buildings  were  the  Comedy  Theatre,  Panton  Street, 
Haymarket  (formerly  the  Alexandra,  1881);  Nottingham  Muncipal  Buildingsi! 
(1884);  the  design  for  the  Admiralty  and  War  Offices  (1884) ;  No.  60 
Buckingham  Gate  (formerly  Hill's  Hygienic  Bakery,  1887) ;  27,  28,  the 
Audley  public  house  and  34-42  South  Audley  Street  (1888) ;  the  second 
preminated  design  for  Richmond  Municipal  Buildings  (1889) ;  96-97  Piccadilly 
the  New  Travellers'  Club  (1891)  and  the  Lords  Cricket  Pavilion. 

This  ungracious  critique  stung  Verity  into  a  reply.  He  was  especially  outragl 
by  the  Building  News's  description  of  the  dados,  plinths  and  mouldings  as  a 
'sacrifice  to  sham'.  Writing  from  23,  Northumberland  Street  (Building  News,  J 
November  21, 1873)  he  pointed  out  that,  so  far  from  being  imitations  of  wocx  J 
as  the  Building  News  had  claimed,  the  whole  of  the  work  was  executed  in  solidj 
walnut  wainscot  and  mahogany. 

'May  I  also  remark  (he  continued)  that  the  ceiling  of  the  principal  staircase  is  not 
of  tiles,  or  "crockery",  but  is  painted  on  plaster  in  the  usual  way.  I  certainly  should  1 
have  preferred  the  former,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  economical  way  of  surmounting 
the  difficulties  of fixing  them  on  the  soffit  of  an  arch  .  ..I  should  wish  also  to  say  J 
that  I  am  not  answerable  for  the  term  "art  tiles",  which  appears  to  have  given  rise  M 
to  so  much  virtuous  indignation.  This  name,  as  a  kind  of  trade  distinction,  was,  J 
/  believe,  applied  to  them  by  the  makers'. 

In  the  second  week  of  January,  1874,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  dis<  i 
whether  the  Criterion  should  be  granted  a  licence.  The  Board's  architect,  Mr. 
Sel \va v,  'admitted  that  the  Criterion  was  a  handsome  building.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  he  would  not  see  many  more  structures  with  a  ball-room  at  the  ft 
dining-rooms  in  the  middle,  and  a  theatre  at  the  basement,  which  had  to 
depend  upon  the  air  that  was  pumped  into  it  by  machinery'.  In  the  voting 
which  followed  a  long  discussion,  the  Board  divided  equally,  seven  against 
seven,  for  and  against  granting  a  licence  without  further  action.  On  being  put 
a  second  time,  the  motion  was  carried. 

The  theatre  opened  on  Saturday,  March  21,  1874,  with  An  American  Lady, 
a  comedy  by  the  manager,  Henry  J.  Byron,  who  also  acted  in  it,  preceded  by  1 
Topsey-Turveydom,  a  musical  extravaganza  in  one  act  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  as 
curtain-raiser.  This  programme  had  a  run  of  one  hundred  performances,  but 
success  of  the  theatre  was  not  assured  until  opera  bouffe  was  produced  under 
the  management  of  Alexander  Henderson  in  1875  and  1876.  Charles  Wyndh 
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•  to  the  theatre  with  his  own  company  in  December  1875  with  Brighton. 
further  theatrical  history  of  The  Criterion  is  well  recorded  in  The  Lost 
\tres  of  London  by  Raymond  Mander  and  Joe  Mitchenson  (1961). 
IMarch  1883  the  theatre  was  closed  by  order  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
flcs.  Charles  Wyndham  was  by  then  the  lessee  and  manager.  The  main 
ition  made  was  the  opening-up  of  a  large  area  from  the  basement  to  the 
>y  cutting  offa  portion  of  the  adjoining  Criterion  Restaurant,  thus  giving 
t  air  and  light  to  all  parts  of  the  house.  'As  an  instance  of  the  efficiency  of 
lew  area',  said  The  Era  of  April  19,  1884,  'it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
ling  sunshine  streams  into  the  pit'.  Electricity  was  introduced  at  the  same 

Verity  supervised  the  whole  operation.  Dramatic  Notes  declared  that  the 
re  had  been  'transformed  from  a  stuffy  band-box  to  a  convenient, 
some  and  well-ventilated  house'.  A  further  remodelling  and  redecoration 

place  in  1902-03,  when  the  theatre  was  closed  for  some  seven  months. 

ry's  design  gave  access,  through  a  deeply-recessed  arched  doorway  in  the 
.dilly  front,  to  'an  elegant  vestibule'.  The  grand  dining  room  adjoining  it 
1  o  be  seventy-one  foot  by  thirty-five  foot.  The  restaurant  would  hold 
lundred  people,  and  would  be  entered  from  the  right  of  the  vestibule, 
ntrance  on  the  left  would  lead  to  'a  fine  buffet',  one  hundred  and  twenty 
long,  with  a  long  dining  counter.  There  would  also  be  'a  divan  for  smokers', 
iressing  and  shampooing  saloons,  and  'an  apartment . .  .  devoted  to 
raphic  purposes'  so  that  people  dining  in  the  restaurant  would  be  able  to 
jut  what  seats  could  be  obtained  at  which  theatres  and  at  once  book  them, 
s  of  rooms  would  also  be  available  for  literary,  artistic  and  scientific  clubs, 
word  'theatre'  did  not  enter  Verity's  specifications.  The  Builder  simply 
rted  that  'The  Minor  Hall  for  lectures,  concerts,  and  similar  purposes, 
De  in  the  basement,  as  stipulated'.  On  the  first  floor  would  be  the  Grand  Hall, 
ale  of  dining  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  persons;  public  and  private 
is;  a  picture  gallery;  and  dormitories  for  forty-eight  servants.  And 
ronomise  space  some  bed-rooms  are  ingeniously  formed  round  the  base  of 
ome'.  Verity's  edge  over  his  nearest  rival,  Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  was  that  Spiers 
tiade  the  error  of  raising  the  main  floor  level  too  high  to  give  maximum 
nmodation  in  the  basement,  'thus  necessitating  the  ascent  of  a  number  of 
to  the  vestibule  and  buffet.'  One  design,  by  a  Mr.  Phipps,  'must  have 
put  out  of  court  at  once  on  the  question  of  light'.  Another,  by  giving  up 
hole  of  the  Piccadilly  frontage  to  the  shampooing  department,  had  turned 
hole  establishment  into  'a  dashing  hairdresser's  shop'.  But  perhaps  the 
rides  of  the  fifteen  designs  were  greater  than  their  differences.  7  he  Builder 
nented:  'The  designs  may  all  be  described  as  to  style  under  the  general 
1,  Italian  with  French  modifications'. 

e  main  feature  of  the  interior  was  ard  is  the  art-tilework  by  Messrs. 
son  and  Son.  This  aspect  of  the  building  brought  Verity  his  first 
ilooded  attack  by  the  architectural  press,  in  The  Building  News  of 
:mber  14,  1873.  London  had  already  had  one  big  dose  of  art  tiling,  in  the 
or  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  'In  commenting  upon  that',  said 
'uildmg  News,  'we  took  occasion  to  observe  that  the  general  appearance  of 
ery-ware  everywhere  was  far  from  agreeable'.  They  accepted  that  the  tiles 
een  more  agreeably  used  in  the  Criterion,  but  were  still  far  from  impressed 
standard  of  decoration:  'No  soul  will  be  the  better  for  the  post-prandial 
mplation  of  his  surroundings,  while  any  one  who  has  studied  nature, 
representation  by  artists  who  deserve  the  name,  may  possibly  suffer 
estion  from  the  continual  dislocation  of  anatomy,  or  rather  the  constant 
?ard  of  it  in  the  figures  which  are  supposed  to  adorn  the  apartments  and 
B  approaches  . . .  Some  Labels  attached  to  certain  figures  lead  one  to  suppose 
■  lythological  personages  were  intended  to  have  been  represented  by  them, 
slightest  glance  will  betray  the  fact  that  nothing  but  conventional 
ns  stand  for  their  attributes,  since  the  shapeless  forms  and  distorted  limbs 
Jressionless  features,  belie  alike  the  presumable  semblance  to  humanity  and 
e  reputation.  Some  of  the  more  important  "processions",  if  we  may  judge 
vacant  spaces  said  to  be  allotted  to  such,  are  yet  conspicuous  by  their 

and  they  may  yet  redeem  the  character  of  the  "art  work" ;  but  those 
ve  been  finished  are  but  as  reflections  seen  in  a  mirage,  and  it  would  be 
t  to  find  one  bone  in  the  bodies  of  a  group  in  its  place  . . .'.  The  'Pompeian' 
on  the  exterior,  of  Pomona,  Faterpe,  Flora,  Bacchus,  Terpsichore,  and 
sculpted  by  Edward  Wyon,  181 1-85)  are  described  as  'rather  a 
logical  jumble'  and  there  is  further  heavy  humour  at  the  expense  of  the 
lecorating  the  buffet:  'The  Blue  Boy  of  Gainsborough  will  be  paled  before 
'cession  of  blue  boys  which  frisk  along  . . .  Their  azure  complexion  is 
:ir  own,  and  not  belonging  to  their  clothes  alone,  since  most  are  in 
Uuralibus'.  The  writer  refers  to  the  'little  theatre'  in  the  basement,  but 
:rs  it  'a  great  mistake,  from  the  sanitary  point  of  view,  to  place  the  theatre 
:h  below  the  street-level'. 
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Betjeman  in 
fight  to  save 
the  Criterion 


SIR  JOHN  BETJEMAN  to- 
day made  a  strong  plea  for 
t'h£  preservation  of  tthe 
Criterion  Theatre  and 
Restaurant  at  Piccadilly 
Oircua  —  threatened  wiitih 
demolition  under  plans 
for  the  area  to  be  an- 
nounced tomorrow. 

Ten  days  ago  the  Evening 
Standard  revealed  Bhat  the 
theatre— dating  from  1874  and 
protMbk  the  oldest  Intact 
Victorian  auditorium  in  use— 
would  go  to  make  way  lor  an 
office  tower  as  part  0/  the  £100 
million  redevelopment  of  till* 
Circus. 

In  a  letter  to  The  Tiroes  to- 
day Sir  John  writes  'Perhaps 
someone  wiB  assure  me  that  this 
rs  not  true,  because,  tf  it  is,  it 
would  be  ail  irreparable  loss  of 
an  exqin&ite  Vwtonan  restau- 
rant and  theatre  of  tn« 
70s. 

"Theee  are  Thomas  Verutv's 
finest  work,  wtfih.  m  the  restau- 
rant, mint  of  uhc  <u"i#uvj1  decora  - 
toons  .surviving  under  (die  usual 
formica. 

New  cluster 

"  It  will  be  vad  il  wr  or* 
tfu«»z  to  have  a  new  cluster  of 
old-fasiutwuxi  Centre  P.iuiU  in 
wrndy  acres  of  dewted  Sussex 
cobbles  and  titter-filled  pool*. 

The  Centre  Point,  will  domi- 
nate St  Junes'*  Park  and  N.-l- 


By  DAVID  WILCOX 

's  Column,  for  the  Circus  1*     under  wtiuh  Westminster  took 


1  it  U 

"  Would  the  authorities  please, 
confirm  they  are  not  hand  111 
glove  with  the  property  devel- 
opers, and  that  when  a  budding 
is  listed  as  being  of  architectural 
and  historic  interest  thas  means 
that  It  is  worth  preserving  and 
cannot  be  handed  over  to  make 
way  for  mere  speculative  office 
development  ?  ■ 

A  letter  from  staff  at  the 
Criterion,  protesting  at  U10 
threatened  demolition,  appears  in 
the  Evening  Standard  today  on 
Page  19. 

Free  hand 

PuX  details  of  the  latest  plans 
to  develop  the  Circus  will  be 
published  tomorrow  Thev 
include  offices,  hotels,  shops  on 
three  sites  around  the  Circus — 
the  Monaco.  Ttroculevo  and 
Criterion  sites 

The  sites  wil  be  linked  by 
pedestrian  decks  above  ft  trafric 
Intersection  enlarged  to  take  jQ 
per  cent  more  traffic. 

The  Criterion  site  would  be 
developed  tO  Trust  Houses  Pone 
under  Ohe  plan  out  tomorrow, 
with  Dennis  Lennon  and  Parl- 

An  application  for  permission 
to  demolish  the  Criterion  com- 
plex will  have  to  be  made  by 
Ilennis  Lennon  and  Partners  to 
the  ("neater  London  Council  s 
Historic  Building*  Board 

Normally  the  board  OOUld  be 
expected  to  light  for  pi vserva- 
lion  but  their  hands  may  be 
lied  by  a  deal  arranged  last  vc<t-r 


,rol  , 


Piccadilly  cu 


and    the    OLC    was  allowed 
fairly    free    hand    ui  Covent 
Garden 

Westminster  is  anxious  to 
avoid  a  public  inquiry  which 
could  hold  up  the  Piccadilly 
scheme  -  but  sufficient  public 
outcry  could  force  one. 

A  replacement  lor  the 
Qrtterton  Theatre  1-,  promised  in 
the  redevelopment  plans  U  will, 
however,  be  a  dud-use  cinema' 
theatre  regarded  by  many  in 
the  profession  as  a  poor  com- 
promise. 

There  were  furious  protests 
from  actor.,  in  1955  when  the 
Sl  James's  Theatre  was  demol- 
ished In  its  place,  as  reo/iired 
by  planning  nVW,  a  new  audi- 
torium was  provided- -only  to 
urvmne  a  private  OOB0EI  KMC 
hall 

The  Criterion  Is  archiiectu- 
rallv  a  more  important  theatre 
than  the  St  James's  Tue  man 

agemcne    ha.    recently  Njient 

£45.000  on  resiorat.on  and  im- 
provement., including  air  con- 
dition uig. 


Action 


12.  The  fight  to  save  the  Criterion  : 

cutting  from  The  Evening  Standard,  May  1, 1972. 


1  ?.  The  back  of  a  Criterion  theatre  programme 
for  the  play  Brighton  (1S83),  showing  the  underground 
theatre  in  cross-section. 
I  ictoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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Elegant 
Extracts 


I.  The  Hon.  Gilbert  Coleridge  at  Eton, 

by  an  itinerant  silhoucttist  known  as  'The  Wirer*. 

Eton  in  1874 

'In  the  year  1874  an  event  of  some  importance  took 
place  in  the  adjacent  town  of  Windsor,  viz.  a  political 
election.  Messrs.  Roger  Eykyn  and  Richardson 
Gardner  were  the  opposing  candidates,  though  there 
was  a  third,  one  Tally,  an  independent  adventurer. 
One  day  he  hired  a  cart,  set  it  up  in  Drocas  Meadow, 
and  gave  us  his  views  therefrom.  They  were  wild 
views,  and  did  not  accord  with  the  ideas  of  upper 
boats;  and,  the  contiguity  of  the  river  being  too 
tempting,  our  friend,  cart  and  all,  took  an  involuntary 
bath  in  the  Thames,  amid  the  roars  of  laughter  of  the 
Windsor  t  .ds.  .  .  . 

'As  the  day  of  election  approached,  political  feeling 
ran  high  011  both  sides,  and  placards  were  displayed  in 
many  windows;  and  since  those  of  Roger  Eykyn,  the 
Libera),  attracted  a  stray  stone  or  so,  we  were  at  once 
forbidden  to  display  any  placards,  compelled  thus  to  a 
ncutralitv  which  we  resented.  But  when  this  neu- 
trality W  H  further  enforced  by  an  edict  that  on  the  day 
of  the  election  no  Eton  boy  was  to  be  allowed  to  go 
into  Windsor  at  all,  and  not  even  into  Eton  itself  until 
after  the  poll  was  declared,  our  souls,  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative alike,  rose  in  open  revolt.  We  protested  that, 
even  if  we  had  no  votes,  it  was  a  tyrannous  inter- 
ference with  our  wonted  freedom  of  action,  and  our 
undoubted  right  to  express  our  sympathy  with  one 
side  or  the  other.  We  growled,  but  there  was  the 
Headmaster's  order.  The  idea  of  being  forbidden  to 
cross  Barnes  Pool  Bridge!  Why,  it  was  monstrous. 

'After  "absence"  we  went  in  a  body  of  about  300  to 
Barnes  Pool  Bridge,  and  there  wc  were  met  by  a 
determined  band  of  masters,  headed  by  Warre,  who 
looked  very  solid  with  his  broad  shoulders,  and  carried 
a  firm  look  behind  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  We 
tried  every  ruse.  Mightn't  we  go  to  Sanders  and 
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2.  Eton  College  from  the  River, 
etched  by  Richard  Chattock  in  1873, 
and  published  in  Sketches  of  Eton  (1874). 

Brown  about  a  hat?  No,  wc  mightn't.  Nor  to  Ingalton 
&  Drake's  for  a  book?  No.  We  broke  out  into  mur- 
murs. It  was  a  beastly  shame.  There  was  Barnes  Pool 
before  us,  with  the  memories  of  a  certain  incident  not 
unconnected  with  "Stiggins"  James,  and  yet  none  of 
us  made  a  move.  In  the  meantime  some  of  the  masters, 
apparently  casually,  strolled  away  up  town,  leaving 
the  great  Warre  and  one  or  two  others  to  keep  us  in 
check.  There  are  times  when  discipline  is  maintained 
only  by  sheer  personality,  for  we  were  at  least  300  to  a 
handful,  and  could  have  done  what  we  liked  with  the 
masters;  but  Warre  looked  very  formidable,  and 
whenever  he  raised  his  commanding  voice  we  fell 
back.  The  fact  was  that,  between  the  rowing  and  the 
volunteer  corps,  of  which  he  was  the  moving  spirit,  he 
knew  everyone  of  us  by  sight  -  at  least  we  thought  he 
did  -  and  therefore  we  did  nothing  violent.  All  the 
same  we  grew  restive,  and  kept  pushing  each  other 
forward,  till  at  last  it  was  announced  that  after  four 
o'clock,  the  hour  when  the  poll  was  expected  to  be 
declared,  we  should  be  allowed  to  go  up  to  town,  but 
not  into  Windsor  on  any  account.  Before  the  old 
clock  had  finished  striking  the  quarter  in  Lupton's 
Tower  we  dashed  away  up  Eton  with  a  wild  yell  and 
whoop  of  triumph,  running  in  a  solid  phalanx  down 
the  middle  of  the  street,  carrying  all  before  us,  but 
when  we  arrived  in  view  of  Windsor  Bridge  a  sight 
met  us  which  gave  us  pause.  On  the  crown  of  the 
bridge  a  stalwart  row  of  masters  stood  black  and 
threatening.  We  now  understood  why  so  few  were 
left  to  keep  us  in  check  at  Barnes  Pool,  for  they  had 
been  sent  on  to  stop  us  at  the  bridge.  Was  this  to  be 
tolerated?  Were  we  going  to  stand  there  and  tamely 
see  them  smiling  down  at  us  from  the  heights  of  the 
bridge?  We  were  driven  to  our  only  resource,  a 
frontal  attack.  With  a  "Come  on,  you  chaps!"  from 
our  leaders,  we  put  our  heads  down  and  charged  in  a 
solid  mass  up  the  hill.  If  the  front  rank  had  faltered, 
which  they  did  not,  they  would  have  been  pressed  on 
from  behind,  so  in  an  instant  the  line  was  broken,  a 
few  paltry  captures  made,  and  the  bulk  of  us  rushed 
through  and  on  into  Windsor.  I  left  the  torn  lapel  of 
my  jacket  in  the  hands  of  Walter  Durnford,  hoping 
that  with  my  wriggles  and  grimaces  he  had  not 
recognised  me.  If  he  did,  he  played  the  game,  and 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  any  but  a  capture 
complete.  Manley,  the  tailor,  had  much  trouble 
afterwards  in  putting  on  a  new  lapel  without  the  join 
being  apparent,  and  indeed  I  did  not  dare  to  wear  it 
again  for  some  time.' 

3.  The  Brocas  Chimp, 
etched  by  Richard  Chattock, 
from  Sketches  oJ  Eton  (1874). 


The  escapade  ended  with  a  party  of  boys  running  \ 
their  pursuers  into  the  grounds  of  Windsor  Castle :  Tft 

'They  were  now  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  thee 
the  private  garden  of  the  Queen  herself,  called  in  J 
days  the  "Slopes",  and,  had  they  fallen  in  with] 
Majesty  taking  the  air,  I  am  sure  she  would  have  \ 
greatly  amused  at  the  battered  scapegraca; 
rumour  had  it  that,  when  the  talc  of  this  unman] 
incursion  on  her  private  grounds  was  told  to  W 
cold  blood,  she  resented  it  so  much  that  years  pant] 
before  she  took  the  Eton  boys  into  favour  again.  \ 
she  known  to  what  dreadful  straits  that  bam 
fugitives  were  put  by  those  two  merciless  little  fl 
she  would  have  been  no  more  angry  than  if  a  ha 
hare  had  blundered  into  her  feet'. 


'I  have  specially  mentioned  the  crew  of  1874,  noi 
because  it  was  the  best  crew  turned  out  by  Eton  d 
the  'seventies,  but  also  because  of  the  individual  0 
contained.  T.  C.  Edwards  Moss,  "Cotty"  Mosi 
was  called  afterwards,  the  future  Oxford  sevi 
winner  of  the  Diamonds,  was  perhaps  the 
round  oar  Eton  ever  turned  out.  Gifted  with  a 
did  figure,  he  rowed  and  sculled  with  that  a, 
ease  which  comes  of  great  strength  combinei 
grace.  You  would  scarcely  recognise  an  extra  e( 
observing  his  body,  but  at  the  end  of  his  bl 
would  be  obvious.  .  .  . 

'The  crew  which  in  later  years  has  rcmim 
most  of  the  crew  of  1874  was  that  of  191 1, 
carried  off  the  Ladies'  Plate,  though  it  is  not 
compare  one  with  another.  One  very  great  d 
taken  place  since  the  'seventies,  and  that  is  the  I 
able  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  crews  sent  to 
ley.  The  heaviest  oar  in  1874  was  11  st.  12  lbs.  an  J 
lightest  9  st.  9  lbs.,  whereas,  during  the  last  dccail 
so,  12  and  13  st.  men  were  quite  common,  and  ann 
under  10  st.  would  have  to  be  exceptionally  goin 
obtain  a  seat  in  the  boat.  To  assign  correction 
causes  of  this  would  be  an  interesting  subjecn 
scientific  inquiry  ....  It  may  be  that  the  spresn 
athletics  and  the  taste  for  open-air  pursuits  arl 
modern  women  of  the  upper  classes  has  tenden 
produce  sons  of  a  bigger  build  than  in  fen 
years.  .  .  .' 

Hon.  Gilbert  Coles'! 
Etcn  in  the  Seventies  (1 

Oxford  in  1 874  >l 

'The  Oxford  of  1874  was  in  most  csscJj 
qualities  the  same  as  the  Oxford  of  today,  bjj 
some  important  respects  different,  partly  b(  t,| 
partly  worse.  Architecturally,  the  colleges  ■ 
gone  forward  since  then,  and  have  added  rJm 
new  beauty  to  the  old:  the  new  construction 
Christ  Church  at  the  end  of  the  Broad  Walk* 
new  quadrangles  of  Magdalen,  Merton  and  M 
pus  are  achievements  worthy  of  the  standauM 
the  best  days  of  the  past.  But  before  and  for  tm 
years  after  1874,  the  votaries  of  the  "neo-GotLlj 
and  notably  Gilbert  Scott,  were  dominant  ii 
rampant;  and  their  unblessed  theories  and  lat- 
tices disfigured  the  ancient  nobility  of  our  cil  fj 
such  buildings  as  the  New  Museum,  the  "r  f| 
buildings  of  Balliol,  New,  Christ  Chi.W 
Exeter  and  Merton.  Such  style  was  suppos<J 
be  the  expression  in  stone  of  the  spirit  ot-M 
"Oxford  Movement";  if  so,  it  was  a  u.f 
condemnation  of  it .... 

'We  had  more  than  enough  to  comfort  * 
souls  with.  We  had  the  old  High  Street  wii  • 


ling  line  of  beauty  falling  down  to  the 
owcr  Magdalen  Bridge  which  formed  a 
;  harmonising  terminal  than  the  present 
der  one.  We  had  the  same  architectural 
th  in  the  Radcliffe  Square,  with  its  delicately 
•d  dome,  a  place  of  enchantment  at  full 
ti.  And  then,  for  our  greatest  privilege,  we 
little  or  no  suburban  "development";  the 
wilt  meadows  began  very  close  to  our  grey 
es.  Nor  had  one  to  go  far  in  April  to  come 
i  great  purple  patches  of  fritillaries.  Also  it 
then  a  city  of  deep  peace,  except  when  we 
e  to  wake  the  echoes  in  the  old  lanes  and 
emic  shades  with  sounds  of  revelry  or  fight- 
i  and  for  those  who  desired  a  cloistered 
ision  for  study  or  research  there  was  no  such 
xing  haunt  in  Europe  as  Oxford  in  the  Long 
.tions  of  the  seventies.  .  .  . 


DwSunday  from  Lays  of Modern  Oxford,  adon  ( 1 874) 

here  have  been  many  social  changes  affect- 
he  undergraduate  world  since  1874,  and  the 
t  has  generally  been  for  the  better.  For  so  far 
being  a  laudator  temporis  acti  in  respect  of  our 
rsity,  I  should  maintain  that  it  was  a  better 
when  I  left  it  than  when  I  entered  it.  One 
difference  is  that  the  students  are  now 
11  far  more  generally  from  the  different 
il  strata  of  the  country  than  formerly  they 
At  no  time  in  our  history  was  the  univer- 
or  college-residence  solely  the  privilege  of 
rich  or  the  country-gentry.  But  owing  to 
omic  reasons  the  section  belonging  to  the 
class  was  larger  and  more  conspicuous  in 
than  it  is  now ;  for  the  landowners  had  not 
seen  crushed  by  taxation  and  death-duties, 
the  presence  of  these  young  men  in  larger 
bers  than  are  now  found  gave  a  certain  tone 
colleges,  in  many  respects  a  good  tone, 
though  a  very  attractive  class  in  general, 
predominance  brought  certain  drawbacks. 
/  retained  something  of  the  old  eighteen  th- 
y  tradition  of  gambling  and  drinking, 
igh  I  do  not  think  that  either  of  these  vices 
prevalent  to  any  dangerous  degree  in  the 
ty  that  I  remember.  Also,  to  many  of  them 
legree  was  not  an  urgent  need  or  a  serious 
ct  of  desire.  Therefore  they  tended  to  in- 
the  level  of  idleness,  always  an  endemic  sin 
pleasant  haunts  of  Oxford.  Following  their 
:ral  tradition,  they  were  natural  lovers  of 
lorse  both  on  the  race-course  and  hunt  inl- 
and each  college  had  its  hunting-set,  which 
lly  did  not  do  very  much  for  the  corporate 
wship  of  the  college  athletics.  .  .  . 
•ne  important  contrast  between  the  under- 
mate  world  of  1874  and  that  of  the  present 
was  the  almost  entire  absence  of  foreign 
ents  in  my  early  days.  .  .  .  My  generation  of 
nts  had  little  chance,  and  we  had  certainly 
esire,  to  come  into  contact  with  any  except 
eir  own  nationality,  and  we  heard  little  of 
politics  or  foreign  countries.  We  were 
ided  in  a  lovely  park  of  our  own,  very  happy 
2  so,  but  no  doubt  very  insular  and  narrow, 
as  the  Imperial  endowment  of  Cecil  Rhodes 
broke  down  the  barriers  and  let  in  the  wider 
Id,  bringing  to  Oxford  students  from  all  parts 
te  Empire  and  from  the  United  States  

Ve  were  also  aware  of  having  among  us  a 
ain  Magdalen  man  called  Oscar  Wilde,  of 
•se  later  evil  notoriety  and  still  later  pos- 
nous  popularity  we  had  no  foreboding.  We 
In  I  knew  of  him  as  a  humorous  and  objection- 
1    "Ireak",  who  wrote  poetry  that  we  rightly 
1  ;ed  to  be  second-rate  and  second-hand*. 
I  iewis  R.  Farneil,  An  Oxonian  looks  back  (1934). 


William  Hillicr,  fourth  Earl  of  Onslow: 
21  in  1874 

'The  coming-of-age  was  celebrated  at  Claiidon  on 
Saturday,  the  yth  of  March  1874.  It  was  a  modest  affair, 
showing  the  good  taste  of  the  Earl  and  his  mother.  Bells 
rang  "at  an  early  hour" ;  the  villagers  presented  a  card  tray 
and  candlesticks ;  the  tenants  produced  some  handsome 
Queen  Anne  silver;  and  William  Hillicr  threw  fburpetmy- 
bits  out  of  the  windows  for  the  children.  After  lunch, 
when  the  more  substantial  tenants  were  honoured  by  silting 
down  with  the  Onslow  party,  food  was  distributed  to 
"sixty  old  people  of  Clandon  and  Merrow". 

'On  Monday  morning,  after  "marking  trees",  IVilliam 
Hillier  rushed  off  to  London,  got  himself  appointed 
Deputy  Lieutenant  for  Surrey,  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  made  his  will. 

'He  quickly  set  about  raising  money  to  put  his  estates  in 
order.  He  sold  the  Hillier  property  of  Stoke  Park,  dis- 
posed oj  "manoeuvring  land"  to  the  Government,  and 
"successfully  promoted  a  railway  from  Guildford  to 
Effingham  and  Surbiton,  which  opened  up  a  large  residen- 
tial country  and  brought  his  building  land  near  Guildford 
into  the  market". 

Guildford  Onslow  and  the  Tichbornc  Claimant,  1874 

'While  Clandon  was  thus  being  restored  to  life  and  order 
and  the  joys  of  youth,  William  Hillicr  observed  with  a 
slightly  disapproving  amusement  the  behaviour  of  his 
uncle,  Guildford  Onslow. 

'This  curious  man  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Cranlcy 
Onslow,  Hillier' 's grandfather.  Having  run  away  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four  with  his  cousin  Rosa  Anne,  the  daughter  of 
General  Denzil  Onslow  of  Staughton,  he  settled  down 
with  his  wife  at  Ropley,  near  Alresford.  In  1858  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  for  the  borough  of 
Guildford;  but  for  some  reason  "he  never  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons".  Prom 
1867  to  1874  he  succeeded  in  gaining  an  unpleasant 
amount  of  attention  as  one  of  the  most  oddly  bewitched  and 
resolute  supporters  of  the  Tichbcrne  Claimant. 

'Sir  Roger  Tichborne,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  sailed 
for  Valparaiso;  and  after  many  adventures  in  South 
America  he  embarked  in  the  "Bella"  for  New  York.  'The 
ship  went  down  with  all  hands :  and  that,  presumably,  was 
the  end  of  Tichborne. 

'The  Claimant,  whose  real  name  was  Arthur  Orion, 
was  a  butcher,  and  the  son  of  a  butcher,  from  Wapping. 
By  the  most  astonishing  coincidences,  Orton,  when  in 
Australia  and  elsewhere,  picked  up  the  story  of  Tichborne 
(whom  he  is  alleged  to  have  met  in  South  America)  and  a 
mass  of  information  about  the  family  and  its  estate.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  he  would  represent  himself  as  the 
missing  Tiihborne,  "picked  up  by  an  American  ship" 
after  the  sinking  of  the  "Bella",  and  that  he  would  come  to 
England  and  claim  the  title  and  the  estate.  In  1886  he  sent 
illiterate  and  mis-spelt  letters  to  Lady  Tichborne,  Sir 
Roger's  mother,  whom  he  met  eventually  in  Paris,  and 
who,  before  she  died  shortly  afterwards,  made  an  affidavit 
declaring  that  Orton  was  indeed  her  son.  'The  Claimant 
then  came  to  England  and  became  the  central  figure  in  two 
of  the  strangest  and  longest  lawsuits  ever  heard  in  this 
country;  one  as  the  Claimant  and  one  as  perjurer. 

'To  all  reasonable  minds  the  imposture  of  Orton  was 
perfectly  clear.  .  .  .  Guildford  Onslow  displayed,  in  this 
case,  a  degree  of  spontaneous  infatuation  so  complete  and 


5.  Terracotta  group  of  the  Tichborne  trial  modelled 
by  Randolph  Caldccott,  the  children's  book  illusrrator. 
Height  8  inches. 

The  three  judges,  Lord  Chiefjustice  Cockburn, 

Justice  Mellor  and  Justice  Lush  were  shown  as  owls, 

and,  above,  the  Claimant  as  a  turtle,  and  the  counsel, 

Mr.  Hawkins  and  Dr.  Kenealy, 

are  respectively  a  hawk  and  a  cockerel. 

Brighton  Museum. 


uncritical  that  it  bordered  upon  the  obsession  of  a  lunatic.  He 
seems  to  have  been  under  the  most  complete  delusions  when 
in  the  presence  of  Orton,  as  though  he  were  actually 
hypnotised.  He  invited  Orton  to  his  house  and  provided 
him  with  thousands  of  pounds. 

'  "Over  a  cigar  in  my  smoking-room",  he  wrote,  "we 
have  passed  many  an  hour,  full  of  anecdote,  full  of  fun". 
He  observed,  as  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  identity,  the  skill 
with  which  Orton  "threw  his  fly  when  fishing  .  .  .  "  . 
After  his  arrest  and  release  on  bail  the  Claimant  went  to 
Ropley  as  Onslow's  guest. 

'Meetings  were  organised,  a  fund  was  raised,  "The 
Tichborne  Gazette"  was  published;  and  the  Claimant, 
with  Onslow,  triumphantly  entered  Alresford  preceded  by 
"a  large  body  of  respectable  looking  men  with  blue  rosettes" 
and  accompanied  by  a  brass  band.  .  .  .  Guildford  Onslow 
was  denounced  by  "The  Times";  and  he,  with  other 
supporters  of  the  Claimant,  was  fined  £1 00  for  contempt 
of  court.  Even  the  complete  exposure  of  Orton  ( who  got  a 
sentence  of  fourteen  years)  did  not  shake  Onslow's  con- 
fidence. In  1875  be  published  in  "The  Englishman"  a  list 
of  >he  bodily  peculiarities  oj  Tichborne  (and  of  Orton), 
including  an  "unmentionable  malformation"  which  could 
have  been  recognized  by  "a  married  woman  by  whom  Mr. 
Roger  Tichborne  had  a  child",  and  which  had  earned  for 
him  a  nickname  in  the  Carabineers  which  was  "too 
indelicate"  to  be  given  in  print. 

'All  these  doings  on  the  part  of  Guildford  Onslow  had 
infuriated  his  constituents.  He  was  opposed  by  his  cousin 
Denzil  at  the  election  of  1874:  a  family  conflict  which  was 
marked  by  extreme  bitterness  and  even  sank  to  the  level  of 
savage  indecency'. 

C.  E.  Vulliamv,  The  Onflow  Family  1 528-1 874 
(Chapman  and  Hall,  1953) 

Gerard  Manlcy  Hopkins 

at  the  Royal  Academy  of  1874 

G.  M.  Hopkins,  the  poet,  also  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
Tichborne  trials  -  as  did  most  Jesuits,  for  Sir  Roger 
'Tichborne  had  been  educated  at  Stonylnirst  and  lliat  meant 
that  Orton  had  to  affed  memory  of  that  school  as  part  of 
his  imposture.  In  February  he  wrote  in  his  journal: 
'  .  .  .  I  Went  to  hear  the  Lord  Chiefjustice  summing  up  in 
the  iitchborne  (sic)  case.  I  was  pleased  to  find  how  simple 
and  everyday,  not  undignified  though,  his  manner  was'. 
But  Hopkins's  longest  Journal  entry  for  1 874  concerns 
two  visits  to  the  Royal  Academy  summer  show  on  an 
unnamed  day  and  on  June  12.  Here  are  some  extracts: 

'Phlllil  on  the  new-mown  hay  (R.  W.  Macbeth)  - 
very  pretty  but  the  l'hillis  a  copy,  a  close  gross  copy 
in  expression,  gold  red  hair,  circle  of  cap,  large  shape- 
less spread  hands  etc.  from  the  girl  in  Walker's 
Harbour  of  Refuge. 

'Briton  Riviere's  Apollo  (from  Euripides)  -  Like  a 
roughened  boldened  Leighton,  very  fine.  Leopards 
shewing  the  flow  and  slow  spraying  of  the  streams  of 
spots  down  from  the  backbone  and  making  this  flow 
word-in  and  inscape  the  whole  animal  and  even  the 
group  of  them;  lion  and  lioness's  paws  outlined  and 
threaded  round  by  a  touch  of  fur  or  what  not,  as  one 
sees  it  in  cats.  .  .  . 

'Queen  of  the  Tournament  -  P.  H.  Calderon  - 
Clear;  composition  in  the  pieces,  the  figures  singly, 
not  in  the  picture  or  piece  in  the  old  fashioned  sense  of 
piece;  clever  frank  treatment  of  bright  armour.  His 
name  is  Spanish:  I  think  there  is  something  Spanish 
about  him. 

'Millias  -  Scotch  Firs:  "The  silence  that  is  in  the 
lonely  woods"  -  so  such  thing,  instress  absent . . .  but 
the  master  shewn  in  the  slouch  and  toss-up  of  the 
fit  tree-head  in  near  background,  in  the  tufts  of  fir- 
needles, and  in  everything.  .  .  . 

'North- West  Passage  -  Characteristic  ruffling  -  in 
grandfather's  coat,  girl's  skirts  and  rouches,  in  chart  and 
the  creased  flag.  The  picture  more  unsatisfying  than 
the  others,  want  of  arch-inscapc  even  to  scattering; 
besides  old  sea-captain  seemed  crumpled  together 
somehow. 

'Old  Damascus:  Jews'  Quarter  seemed  to  me  the 
gem  of  the  exhibition.  .  .  .  There  was  in  the  pic  lire  a 
luscious  chord  of  colour  (which  grew  on  nic)  - 
glaucous  (blue,  with  green  and  purple  sidings)  b  wns 
(with  reds  to  match).  . . . 

'Clytaemnestra  watching  the  beacon  fires  very 
smooth  and  waxen;  addled  cream-drapery,  rhetorical, 
not  recognized;  scaping  in  it;  moonlight  clear  and 
white,  without  any  exaggeration  or  sillybillying  in 
blue  and  bottleglass,  delicately  browning  her  arms; 
face  fine,  scornful  voluptuous  curl  and  all  that  (as  it 
was  really  there  must  say  so). . .'. 

The  Notebooks  and  Papers  of  Gerard  Mauley  Hopkins, 
edited  by  Humphry  House  (1937) 
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Memoirs  of  Lord  Ronald  Lcvcson  Gowcr 

Lord  Ronald,  an  accomplished  sculptor,  a  less 
accomplished  poet,  and  a  friend  ot  0<:ar  Wilde, 
entitled  a  chapter  oj  his  memoirs : '  1 874 :  Work  and 
Play': 


6.  Lieutenant  Alfred  Charteris  (died  1874). 


'The  new  year  was  saddened  by  the  news  reach- 
ing us,  while  passing  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
week  at  Trentham,  that  Alfred  Charteris  - 
second  son  of  the  Elchos  -  had  died  on  his  way 
back  from  Africa,  where  he  had  taken  part  in  the 
Ashantee  campaign.  . . . 

'I  called  on  Sir  Henry  Thompson  at  35  Wimpole 
Street,  to  have  a  talk  with  him  about  cremation, 
in  which  I  quite  agree  with  him.  I  found  him 
painting  a  still-life  subject  in  a  delightful  studio. 
He  showed  me  his  strange  pets  -  a  python  and  a 
young  boa-constrictor.  Then  to  Seymour 
Haden's  studio  in  the  Avenue,  out  of  the  Fulham 
Road.  I  found  him  in  the  act  of  taking  a  proof  of 
a  glorious  etching  he  had  copied  from  Turner's 
Calais  Pier  in  the  National  Gallery.  It  is  probably 
the  finest,  and  certainly  the  largest,  sea-piece 
ever  etched.  Seymour  Haden  is  a  most  enthusias- 
tic artist. 


7.  Lord  Ronald  Cower. 


'January  14  -  Met  at  Maclure's  -  the  publishers  of 
my  Lenoir  book  -  in  the  city,  old  George  Cruik- 
shank,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  many  a  year  -  not 
since  1857, 1  think,  when  he  gave  us  children  each 
one  of  his  fairy  books;  mine  was  "Hop  o'  my 
Thumb".  Although  eighty-two,  his  eye  is  as 
bright  and  full  of  life  as  ever,  and  he  looks  not 
more  than  seventy.  We  lunched  together  in  one 
of  the  crowded  restaurants  near  the  Mansion 
House.  George  Cruikshank  never  touches  wine, 
and  seldom  water. 

'Early  in  February  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Whistler,  the  Anglo-American  artist  of  Chelsea. 
He  has  certainly  talent,  but  too  much  affectation 
and  self-admiration,  almost  amounting  to  regar- 
ding himself  as  a  kind  of  fetish.  After  dinner  we 
had  a  long  discussion,  in  which  Whistler  decried 
all  artists  -  the  dead  as  well  as  the  quick  -  all  - 
except  Velasquez,  Moore,  and  himself! 

Lord  Ronald  Gower,  My  Reminiscences  (180/5) 


8.  Batch  Wood,  the  house  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 

(later  Lord  Grimthorpe)  designed  for  himself  in  1874. 


Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
designs  his  own  house,  1874 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  formerly  known  as  Mr.  E.  B. 
Denison,  and  later  created  Lord  Grimthorpe,  designed 
the  great  clock  at  Westminster  and  Big  Ben  the  first  and 
second.  He  is  best  known  for  his  highly  controversial 
restoration  of  St.  Alban's  Cathedral. 
'After  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Library,  Sir  Edmund's  nm 
design  was  for  himself  He  bought  a  splendid  estate  aboi 
St.  Albans  and  between  1874  and  1876  built  himself 
house  there.  Batch  Wood,  or  Batchwood  as  it  is  sometim 
written,  was  a  plain,  un-Cothic,  brick  house  with  the  so\ 
of  windows  that  E.  R.  Robson  had  made  popular 
London  school  buildings.  It  was  solid,  straightforward 
unlovely,  and,  as  the  technical  press  pointed  out,  not  vet 
ingeniously  planned.  (E.   W.  Godwin  ran  a  sort  I 
critical  advice  column  in  "British  Architect"  in  win, 
students  submitted  drawings  for  his  comment  ;  ij  he  thoiii 
the  planning  clumsy  he  was  likely  to  observe,  "this  woi 
suit  Sir  Edmund  Beckett",  or,  "this  might  be  by 
Edmund  Beckett".)  The  house  is  now  the  municipal 
club,  and  only  the  wing  with  the  clocktower  remains  as 
was;  classic  trimmings  were  added  and  the  interior  alia 
in  igi2'. 

Peter  Ferriday,  Lord  Grimthorpe,  1816-19 
(John  Murray,  19; 


Ouida  in  Florence:  'duels  and  misfortunes' 

'In  January,  1873,  she  went  to  Rome  for  the  first  time, 
returning  to  Florence  in  March,  and  her  appreciation 
of  the  Eternal  City  later  found  expression  in  Ariadne. 
.  .  .  Ariadne  was  published  in  1874,  and  had,  Ouida 
declared,  "immense  success  all  over  Europe". 

'In  1874  Ouida  took  up  her  residence  at  the  Villa 
Farinola.  It  was  situated  at  Scandicci,  about  three  miles 
from  Florence.  It  was  a  grand  old  house,  dating  back 
to  the  eleventh  century,  surrounded  by  gardens 
commanding  beautiful  views.  .  .  . 

'The  winter  of  1874  seems  to  have  been  less  gay 
than  usual  in  Florence.  In  January  Ouida  wrote  to 
Baron  Tauchnitz: 

"Florence  is  very  sad  this  season.  Duels  and 
misfortunes  of  all  kinds.  The  gentlemen  and  the 
populace  are  at  feud,  and  all  go  armed  against  each 
other  like  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins,  so  there  will  be 
no  Carnival". 

'She  was  now  writing  Signa,  a  story  of  peasant-life 
in  the  part  of  Tuscany  in  which  her  villa  was  situated. 
The  Marchcse  della  Stufa,  who  knew  the  district  well, 
helped  her  very  greatly  with  the  local  colour.  For  the 
Tauchnitz  edition  she  sent,  at  the  Baron's  request,  a 
photograph  of  herself,  to  be  engraved  as  a  frontis- 
piece. When  the  engraving  was  submitted  to  her,  she 
wrote  to  Tauchnitz: 

FLORENCE.  December  14  1874 

"I  like  the  portrait  very  much.  There  is  only  one 

fault,  due,  I  think,  to  the  American  drawing  - 

that  the  upper  lip  is  much  longer  and  straighter 

than  my  own  is. . . ." 

'Signa  was  published  in  1875'. 

Elizabeth  Lee,  Ouida:  a  Memoir  (1914) 
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9.  Ouida  in  1874 


,).  Sir  John  Dugdale  Astley,  Bar!. 


.  Lucky  Year  for  Sir  John  Astley 

'wo  great  events  happened  to  ms  in  1874  -  I 
on  the  Goodwood  Stakes  with  Scamp,  and  was 
nt  to  the  House  of  Commons.  I  enjoyed 
camp's  victory  a  long  way  the  most.  ...  I  now 
!came  a  Legislator  -  oh  dear,  was  there  ever 
ch  a  parody  on  that  exalted  title!  I  had  always 
iwed  nothing  should  induce  me  to  stick  M.P.  at 
•  e  end  of  my  name.  My  good  old  grandfather 
id  represented  the  Northern  Division  of  Wilt- 
dre  for  fourteen  years,  and  the  honour  of 
lining  two  contested  elections  cost  him  over 
100,000.  He  had  been  careful  to  have  a  summary 
'  his  expenses  methodically  noted  down  in  a 
<>ok  (which  I  have  now),  and  the  items  are  too 
diculous;  for  instance,  "ribbons"  -  whatever 
at  may  mean-came  to  nearly  ,£5,000; tne  boots 
id  the  chambermaid  at  the  Black  Bear  at 
evizes  arc  each  down  for  £25.  .  . . 
'I  distrusted  old  Gladstone,  and  had  no  great 
miration  for  Disraeli.  However,  I  went  for  the 
d  Tory  colours,  the  penchant  for  which  had 
>st  my  old  grandad  so  much.  The  very  first 
ace  I  visited  with  Winn  was  Crowle,  in  the  Isle 
Axholme,  and  there,  from  a  wagon  drawn  up 
1  the  market  place,  we  had  to  address  the  pick  of 
e  voters  in  their  district.  ...  I  was  totally  non- 
ussed  when   a    truculent-looking  politician 
:pped  forward,  and  asked  me  my  opinion  of 
r  Wilfrid  Lawson's  "Liquor  Bill":  however,  I 
tiled  myself  together  and  promptly  stated  that 
didn't  know  much  about  Sir  W.  Lawson's 
I  quor  Bill,  but  I  did  know  that  "mine"  was  a 
I  uced  sight  too  high  last  year.  This  naive 
i  mark  was  received  with  much  cheering,  and 
I  y  questioner,  who  had  a  long  list  of  interro- 
i  tories  ready  for  me,  was  advised  on  all  sides  to 
t  ut  up,  which  he  did. . . . 

I  fr John  was  returned). 

M  attended  to  my  duties  fairly  well,  and  in  a  weak 
|l  oment  was  induced  by  some  of  my  agricultural 
I    ends  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  making  it  a  punishable 
|.  I  ence  for  the  men  who  looked  after  cart-horses, 
I  give  them  any  poisonous  compound  without 
|    iir  master's  leave.  Arsenic  and  antimony  were 
I    2  principal  destructives  which  these  horsemen 
I    -re  in  the  habit  of  buying  and  giving  to  their 
I    arges,  with  the  intention  of  improving  the 
ek  appearance  of  their  coats.  .  .  . 
The  first  night  I  got  leave  to  introduce  my 
>rse-Poisoning  Bill  I  shall  never  forget.  .  .  .  My 
ague  clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and 
came  like  dry  leather,  and  I  became  painfully 
are  that  several  unkind  M.P.s  took  a  delight  in 
fturing  their  young  friend  by  asking  silly 
L  estions  about  his  Bill .  .  .  '. 

Sir  John  Ducdale  Astley,  Bart., 
Fifty  years  of  My  Life  (1895). 


The  Diary  of  a  Country  Doctor 
In  1874  Dr.  Salter  of  "Voile shunt  D'Arcy,  V.ssex,  was  33. 
He  was  a  huntin' ,  shootin'  andfishin'  physician  who 
named  one  of  his  dogs  'King  Koffee'  after  the  defeated 
Ashanti  leader. 

'Jan.  8  Rainham  open  coursing  meeting:  "Amethyst" 
pleased  me  immensely.  When  riding  to  pick  licr  up  I 
rode  over  an  unlucky  individual  who  got  in  my  way, 
and  cut  him  the  length  of  a  marsh! 
Jan.  9  Divided  all  the  stakes,  and  took  home  un- 
beaten dogs. 

Feb.  9  Ten  Conservatives  returned  for  Essex,  as  was 
the  case  30  years  ago. 

Feb.  20  "Magnano"  won  the  Waterloo  Cup  - 
managed  him. 

Feb.  28  Things  look  bad  in  Ashanti.  Evelyn  Wood 
wounded. 

March  14  "Strikes"  among  agricultural  labourers. 

March  20  A  great  tide  all  along  the  coast  did  much 

damage.  . . .  Highest  tide  for  28  years. 

March  21  Col.  Evelyn  Wood  returns  from  Coo- 

massie. 

March  23  Met  Evelyn  Wood  at  Scrips  in  the  even- 
ing, looking  very  brown  and  rather  seedy.  He  still  has 
a  bullet  in  him. 

April  15  Pursued  at  night  by  a  couple  of  footpads  at 
Inworth.  They  did  no  harm,  however,  thanks  to  the 
old  cob. 

April  16  Livingstone's  body  landed  at  Southampton. 
April  22  Found  my  dogs  scattered  about  the  fields  in 
all  directions  owing  to  a  boiler  bursting  at  the  mill, 
and  a  pretty  chevy  we  had.  I  myself  hunted  one 
pointer  puppy  seven  miles!  But  we  got  them  all  in  at 
last. 

May  28  Grand  Conservative  Banquet  at  Chelmsford 
to  commemorate  the  return  of  the  "Conservative 
Ten"  ....  The  feed  took  place  under  a  large  marquee. 
The  attendance  was  enormous,  singing  and  music 
capital  -  food  and  wine  very  decent. 

June  3  Derby  Day.  The  Derby  was  won  by  "George 
Frederick"  -  public  form  served  at  last.  Got  an  attack 
of  gout  at  4  a.m.  -  my  first  introduction  to  that 
interesting  disease. 

June  II  D'Arcy  Fair.  A  deuce  of  a  shindy  all  over  the 
village.' 

Dr.  Salter  of  Volleslmnt  D'Arcy, 

compiled  by 
J.  O.  Thompson,  o.b.e.  (1933) 


1  j  and  12.  Hannah  Munby  at  Dorking,  Surrey,  in 
1 874'  afcer  'ler  marriage. 


Hannah  Munby:  a  Prediction  about  1974 

Arthur  J.  Munby,  poet,  barrister,  social  worker,  man- 
about-town  and  friend  of  many  eminent  men  oj  his  time, 
had  an  intense  admiration  for  working  women,  which 
culminated  in  his  secret  marriage  to  Hannah  Cullwick,  a 
maid-of-all-wo'k.  The  following  extracts  are  from  his 
diary  of  1874: 

'April  19.  .  .  .  This  morning  about  ten,  Edward  Peatock 
of  liottesford  unexpectedly  called  on  me,  and  asked  for 
some  breakfast.  Hannah  had  swept  &  dusted  the  parlour, 
had  had  her  own  early  breakfast , and  was  preparing  mine. 
She  was  in  her  servant's  dress,  and  her  hands  and  face  were 
somewhat  dusty :  but  instead  of  being  annoyed  or  ashamed 
that  her  husband's  friend  should  see  her  thus,  she  brighten-.d 
and  ptw  joyous.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  unconscious  Peacock 
talked  archaeology  to  me.  .  .  .  He  talked  of  his  own  novel 
'John  Markenfield" ,  while  all  the  time,  a  romance  such 
as  few  could  dream  of  ivas  being  enacted  bejorc  his  eyes. 
"  You  like  rustic  scenes  -  I  have  a  scene  of  a  servant  girl 
and  her  master",  said  he.  "It  is  hard  to  describe  servants 
aright",  J  said:  "the  life  of  a  kitchen  is  so  different  to  that 
of  our  class!"  "Yes",  he  answered,  "and  unhappily  they 
have  not  culture  enough  to  describe  it".  This  was  when  the 
tall  maidservant  had  just  left  the  room,  after  clearing  away 
our  breakfast  things  in  silence.  .  .  .  he  noted  not  her 
countenance  nor  her  movements:  nor  knew  that  she,  with- 
out any  culture  at  all,  has  described  her  own  life  effectively 
for  nearly  twenty  years. 

'May  7.  .  .  .  "Ah",  my  darling  added,  as  she  sat  talking 
thus,  in  the  easy  chair,  still  in  her  working  dress,  but  her 
face  and  bare  arms  now  rosy  and  clean,  "Ah,  ours  is  a 
story  that,  a  hundred  years  hence,  no  one  would  believe"  I 
Not  so;  perchance  they  shall  both  know  and  believe  it; 
and,  if  they  honour  her  as  she  deserves,  it  is  enough  for 
me'. 

Derek  Hudson,  Munby:  Man  of  Two  Worlds 
(John  Murray,  1972). 
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The  First  Impressionist 
Exhibition.  1874 


IAN  DUNLOP 


The  fir  ft  Impressionist  exhibition  was  born  out  of  necessity. 
The  more  progressive  artists  of  the  period  needed  an 
alternative  way  of  shoiving  and  selling  their  work.  The 
official  Salon  failed  to  answer  their  requirements.  Artists 
like  Monet,  Renoir,  Pissarro  and  Cezanne  frequently  had 
their  best  work  rejected,  but  even  those  like  Degas  and 
Berthe  Morisot  who  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  their  works 
accepted,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  atmosphere  generated  by 
the  Salon  and  the  reception  given  to  their  work.  The 
significance  of  the  first  Impressionist  exhibition  is  not  so 
much  that  it  marked  the  moment  when  a  new  movement 
was  launched,  but  that  it  revealed  a  new  way  for  artists 
to  exhibit. 

f^^^^  XHIBITION  techniques  have 
changed  so  drastically  since  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  that  it 
[i|  is  hard  for  us  to  appreciate  the 
&  full  horror  of  the  Salon.  The 
£l  private  view  of  the  Royal 
i)  Academy's  summer  exhibi- 
t  tion  gives  a  pale  glimpse  of  the 
%,  sort  of  people  that  flocked  in 
their  thousands  to  the  annual 
or  biennial  official  exhibitions  staged  in  most  of  the 
capitals  of  Europe.  In  France  as  many  as  forty  thousand 
people  would  tour  through  the  Palais  de  l'lndustrie  on 
a  Sunday,  to  climb  the  white  marble  staircase  and 
roam  through  the  galleries  with  paintings  hung  in  row 
upon  row.  It  was  quite  an  ordeal  for  the  spectators  as 
well  as  the  artists  and  a  visiting  English  critic  had  his 
method  of  surviving:  'A  plan  much  to  be  recom- 
mended is  to  eat  a  baba  and  drink  a  glass  of  Malaga 
at  one  end,  then  march  steadily  to  the  other,  and 
repeat  the  dose  .  .  .  After  looking  at  the  sculptures,  the 
majority  of  the  spectators  stop  at  the  restaurant  there 
established,  and  eat  galantine,  and  drink  wine  and  even 
hot  coffee,  and  the  gentlemen  buy  cigars,  and  so 
refresh  themselves'. 

Although  many  of  the  spectators  came  out  of  idle 
curiosity,  there  were  many  who  took  the  salon  very 
seriously  indeed.  It  was  the  one  opportunity  in  the  year 
for  a  collector  to  sec  the  whole  gamut  of  French 
painting  and  the  salon  was  his  market-place.  Patrician 
figures  like  Ingres  deplored  the  vulgarity  to  which  the 
Salon  bad  been  reduced:  'The  Salon  stifles  and 
corrupts  the  feeling  for  the  great  and  the  beautiful',  he 
commented.  'Artists  are  driven  to  exhibit  there  by  the 
attraction  of  profit,  and  the  desire  to  get  themselves 
noticed  at  any  price  .  .  .'.  But  he  was  out  of  tune  with 
his  times.  The  industrial  revolution  had  spawned  a 
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new  class  of  collectors  anxious  to  fill  their  homes  wi 
art.  They  had  little  background  in  artistic  patrona 
and  however  adventurous  in  business  they  we 
timorous  when  it  came  to  buying  paintings.  Th 
relied  heavily  on  what  the  Salon  offered  and  they  rca 
avidly  the  comments  of  the  critics  which  took 
several  pages  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  system  greatly  favoured  the  orthodox.  Popu 
successes  at  the  Salon  like  Meisonnicr,  Gerome,  an 
Bougcrcau  enjoyed  wealth  and  prestige  on  a  levc 
which  even  the  most  successful  artists  of  this  ccntu 
cannot  match.  Not  surprisingly  the  Pompiers  clung 
their  privileged  position  and  they  kept  a  tight  contro. 
on  the  jury  which  selected  the  Salon  and  the  wo 
which  was  admitted.  They  formed  a  small  scl 
perpetuating  clique  and  it  was  against  them  tha; 
artists  like  Courbet,  Millet,  the  Barbizon  paintcrsj 
Manet,  and  later  the  Impressionists  struggled.  I 
looked  as  if  nothing  could  shake  their  power  unti-J 
Napoleon  HI,  of  all  people,  in  an  ill-considered  mov(J 
instigated  the  Salon  des  Refuses  of  1863,  in  which 
Manet  exhibited  the  Dejeuner  sur  I'lierbe. 

The  exhibition  caused  a  considerable  commotio!* 
and  although  it  did  not  help  the  cause  of  progressiva 
artists  it  did  seem  to  offer  a  solution  to  some  of  th< 
injustices  perpetuated  by  the  Salon.  In  subsequent 
years  artists  rejected  by  the  Salon  pressed  for  a  nevi 
Salon  des  Refuses.  Among  the  requests  was  one  fronij 
Cezanne,  on  which  the  Minister  in  charge  of  artistijl 
matters,  the  Comte  de  Nicuwerkerkc,  wrote:  'Whair 
he  asks  is  impossible.  It  has  been  recognised  how  un  | 
suitable  the  exhibition  of  the  rejected  was  for  th  [ 
dignity  of  art.  It  will  not  be  re-established'. 

Once  it  became  apparent  that  the  official  powcr-l 
were  opposed  to  any  more  Salons  des  Refuses  it  w* 
obvious  that  the  artists  themselves  would  have  to  fur 
alternative  ways  of  showing  their  work.  Bazille  an  'I 
Monet  discussed  plans  for  mounting  an  independcr.  ! 
exhibition  financed  by  those  taking  part.  Manet  pi 
on  his  own  one-man  show  during  the  World  Fair  c 
1867,  declaring,  'One  must  be  able  to  exhibit  whr 
one  has  done.  Without  that,  the  artist  would  be  all  to 
easily  shut  up  in  a  circle  from  which  there  is  no  exit'. 

The  salon,  the  iniquities  of  the  jury,  was  among  th  b 
favourite  topics  of  conversation  at  the  Cafe  Guerbo 
where  Manet  and  his  friends  assembled  in  the  i860 
But  these  discussions  were  ended  by  the  France  | 
Prussian  war  and  the  Commune.  Monet,  Pissaro  I 
Sisley  went  to  England,  Cezanne  fled  to  Provcnc 
Bazille  enlisted  and  was  killed.  Manet  stayed  on 
Paris  and  found  himself  serving  under  Meisonme 


/as  not  until  late  1872-73  that  the  group  began  to 
icach  other  again  and  by  then  important  changes 

transformed  their  lives  and  their  art.  At  Argen- 
1,  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  Monet  and  Renoir 
ited  the  first  truly  Impressionist  pictures;  Pissarro 

Cezanne  at  Pontoisc  and  Sisley  at  Louvccicnncs 
ie  working  in  a  new  direction.  For  all  five  artists 
countryside  provided  their  inspiration  and  they 
id  Paris  less  and  less  congenial  as  a  place  to  work  in. 
ut  they  still  needed  Paris  as  a  market-place  for  their 
ind  for  those  with  no  alternative  means  of  support, 

Monet,  Renoir  and  Pissarro,  selling  was  of  vital 
ortance.  Admittedly  they  now  possessed  a  dealer 
)urand-Rucl,  who  was  prepared  to  handle  their 
tk,  but  his  business  was  far  from  stable  and  when 
economic  recession  hit  France  in  1874  his  capacity 
upport  the  Impressionists  was  reduced  to  next  to 
iding.  The  best  market-place  still  remained  the 
m  and  the  upheavals  of  the  war  years  had  little 
:t  on  the  way  it  was  selected  and  hung.  The 
wiers  still  remained  in  control,  an  alternative 
.bition  was  still  needed. 

he  idea  of  an  independent  exhibition  seems  to  have 
1  proposed  by  Monet  in  the  second  half  of  1873. 
?irro,  true  to  his  syndicalist  beliefs,  welcomed  the 
L  and  surprisingly  Degas  whose  work  was  accepted 
rhc  Salon  and  who  had  his  own  means  of  support, 
corned  the  idea,  largely  because,  as  he  informed 
llfricnd  Tissot,  'The  realist  movement  no  longer 
ils  to  fight  with  the  others;  it  already  is,  it  exists,  it 
It  show  itself  as  something  distinct;  there  must  be  a 
J  of  realists'.  Bcrthe  Morisot,  another  artist  accepted 
he  official  salon,  also  wanted  to  join.  Manet,  the 
1  of  the  1860s,  was  the  one  member  of  the  group 
ppose  the  idea.  In  1873  onc  of  his  paintings,  Bon 
\,  by  no  means  onc  of  his  best  works,  achieved  the 
i  of  success  at  the  Salon  which  he  had  aimed  for  in 
[  previous  decade.  He  felt  he  at  last  had  made  a 
l  k-through  and  he  begged  the  artists  closest  to  him, 
>  as  and  Morisot,  to  follow  his  example:  'Why 
I  t  you  remain  with  me?  You  can  see  very  well  I  am 
I  he  right  track'. 

jlanct's  friend,  the  critic  Theodore  Durct  was  of 
jj  same  opinion.  He  wrote  to  Pissarro  saying,  'You 
f  .'t  get  anywhere  with  exhibitions  put  on  by  special 
lups.  The  public  docs  not  go  to  these  exhibitions. 

■  re  will  only  be  the  same  nucleus  of  artists  and 
fflircrs  that  know  you  already'.  Durct  still  believed 
I  -Salon  was  the  only  place  for  an  artist  to  make  his 
Eik  -  'dealers,  art  lovers  and  critics  will  never  look 
t  du  anywhere  else'. 

■  ssarro  was  not  to  be  dissuaded.  He  welcomed  a 
X  )erative  movement  among  artists  and  he  proposed 
X  his  friends  should  form  a  society  and  use  as  a 
I  lei  a  rule  book  used  by  a  union  of  bakery  workers 

■  iad  once  befriended.  Degas  naturally  had  very 
i  rent  views.  He  felt  it  was  important  to  make  the 
?i  bition  look  as  broadly  based  as  possible.  Renoir 
«|  also  in  favour  of  including  artists  from  outside 
«|:  immediate  circle,  for  the  practical  reason  that  it 
«yld  spread  the  expense  of  the  exhibition.  In  the  end 
M  as  and  Renoir  had  their  way  and  they  all  set  about 
ujting  their  friends  to  take  part.  Degas  attempted 


I.  Nadar's  studio,  35  boulevard  des  Capucincs, 
where  the  exhibition  of  1S74  was  held. 
Photograph  by  Buthz,  Paris. 


(unsuccessfully)  to  persuade  Tissot  and  Legros  to  join, 
and  also  invited  Rouart,  Lepic,  Lcpinc  and  dc  Nittis; 
Monet  asked  his  old  mentor,  Boudin;  and  Pissarro 
invited  his  friends  from  Pontoisc,  Guillaumin,  Beliard 
and  Cezanne,  the  latter  being  accepted  by  the  others 
with  great  reluctance. 

The  premises  chosen  for  the  exhibition  (No.  1) 
belonged  to  the  photographer  Nadar,  a  friend  of  many 
artists  and  writers  of  the  Second  Empire.  They 
occupied  a  corner  position  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Capucincs,  and  although  it  was  on  the  first  floor  there 
was  a  staircase  which  gave  direct  access  from  the  street, 
which  then  and  now  was  onc  of  the  busiest  in  Paris. 
Nadar's  studio  was  quite  a  landmark  on  account  of  a 
huge  sign  and  because,  according  to  one  witness,  'the 
whole  exterior  was  painted  red  .  .  .  Nadar  himself 
greeted  visitors  in  a  garment  of  red  wool  which 
coupled  with  his  tall  figure,  his  red  hair,  his  walrus 
moustache  and  pale  complexion,  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  an  impawag  devil.  The  prints  that  he 
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delivered  were  bordered  in  red  and  the  signature  and 
address  were  printed  in  red.  Indeed  it  was  altogether 
an  orgy  in  red'. 

Needless  to  say  the  rooms  of  Nadar's  study  were 
hung  with  a  red-brown  cloth  and  one  might  have 
thought  it  was  an  unsuitable  background  for  delicate 
paintings  by  Monet,  Renoir  and  the  others,  but  no  one 
seems  to  have  objected.  The  critic  Philippe  Burty 
thought  the  rooms  were  extremely  favourable  for 
paintings  and  Degas  told  Tissot,  'Yesterday  I  saw  the 
arrangements  of  the  premises,  the  hangings  and  the 
effect  in  daylight.  It  is  as  good  as  anywhere'. 

The  hanging  of  the  exhibition  was  done  by  com- 
mittee and  to  begin  with  there  was  a  rather  elaborate 
system  to  divide  the  better  positions  as  equably  as 
possible.  In  practice  it  proved  unworkable  and  the 
hanging  was  left  mainly  to  Renoir.  Not  surprisingly 
he  did  not  please  everyone  and  whether  deliberately 
or  from  oversight  he  failed  to  hang  a  painting  by  de 
Nittis  until  several  days  after  the  exhibition  had 
opened.  De  Nittis  was  offended  and  vowed  never  to 
exhibit  with  the  group  again. 

Renoir  was  also  responsible  for  the  title  of  the  exhibi- 
tion -  'the  Anonymous  Society  of  Artists,  Painters, 
Sculptors  and  Engravers'.  Degas  had  been  in  favour  of 
calling  the  group  'Les  Capucines',  after  the  boulevard 
and  the  flower  but  Renoir  feared  that  if  they  were 
called  "  the  somebodies"  or  "the  so  and  sos"  or  "the 
Twenty-nine"  the  critics  would  immediately  start 
talking  of  a  new  school'. 

Once  the  title  had  been  decided  the  organisers  were 
able  to  send  the  catalogue  to  press.  It  is  a  very  reticent 
document,  with  no  foreword,  no  explanation,  merely 
giving  the  time  and  place  of  the  exhibition,  the 
participants  and  their  works.  Among  the  not-so- 
famous  names  it  mentions  are  Attendu,  Beliard, 
Brandon,  Bureau,  Cals,  Colin,  Desbras,  Latouche, 
Levert,  Mayer,  de  Molins,  Mulot-Durivage,  Ottin  and 
Robert.  When  art  historians  come  to  compile  the  list 
of  pop  artists  perhaps  there  will  be  the  same  air  of 
unfamiliarity. 

The  presence  of  these  artists  had  little  effect  on  the 
exhibition  because  the  main  impact  came  from  the 
principal  organisers  who  were  all  well  represented. 
Degas  showed  eleven  works  covering  his  most 
typical  subject  matter  -  ballet  scenes,  washerwomen, 
and  women  at  their  toilette;  Monet  had  nine  works 
including  an  early  work  close  in  style  to  Manet. 
The  Breakfast  and  the  cause  celebre  of  the  exhibition, 
no.  98,  Impression  -  Soleil  Levant;  Berthe  Morisot 
was  represented  by  nine  works  including  Hide-and- 
seek;  Renoir  showed  seven  works,  a  mixture  of  land- 
scapes and  figure  studies,  notably  La  Loge  (see  colour, 
p. 29);  Pissarro  and  Sislcy  had  five  works  each  and 
Cezanne  sent  two  landscapes  and  A  Modern  Olympia. 

It  must  have  been  a  dazzling,  beautiful  exhibition. 
It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  comparable  occasion  when 
works  of  such  charm,  lightness  and  freshness  were 
gathered  together.  The  overall  effect  must  have  been 
one  of  happiness,  gaiety  and  optimism.  There  are  few 
more  festive  paintings  than  Renoir's  La  Loge  (see 
colour,  p. 29),  which  shows  an  attractive  woman, 
handsomely  dressed,  with  a  flower  in  her  hair  and 


garlanded  with  pearls,  accompanied  by  her  escort 
his  white  tie,  peering  at  the  upper  balconies  throi 
his  opera  glasses.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  more  ten 
domestic  scene  than  Monet's  painting  of  his  fan 
the  little  boy  spoon  in  hand,  a  fresh  white  cloth  spl 
over  the  table  and  a  maid  in  white  cap  at  the  door, 
relationship  between  mother  and  child  is  also 
subject  of  Berthe  Morisot's  delightful  Hidc-and- 
and  the  family  is  also  at  the  centre  of  the  smaj 
exquisite  painting  by  Degas  of  the  Valpinconj 
the  races. 

Looking  through  the  landscapes  in  the  cxhibi 
there  is  the  same  feeling  of  optimism  and  well-be 
Renoir's  landscapes  capture  the  high-point  of  sunn 
and  Monet's  Wild  Poppies,  which  shows  a  woi 
trailing  a  parasol  followed  by  a  child  almost  engu 
in  a  sea  of  green  and  red  dots,  is  rightly  considered 
of  his  masterpieces.  Pissarro  and  Sislcy 's  landsc 
depict  landscapes  equally  serene. 

The  surprising  thing  about  the  Impressionist 
that  time,  particularly  those  like  Monet  and  Re 
and  Pissarro  who  were  often  near  to  despair  becau 
their  lack  of  money,  is  that  although  opposed  tc 
official  art  establishment  they  remained  thorou 
bourgeois  at  heart.  They  painted  bourgeois  subj 
they  wore  bourgeois  clothes  (Cezanne  excepted) 
they  wanted  things  as  bourgeois  as  food,  money 
success.  Politically  they  might  have  been  liberal 
republican  (Degas  excepted)  but  they  were 
revolutionaries.  Their  stance  is  remarkably  diffi 
from  the  Bohemian  tradition  as  it  emerged  a  gci 
tion  earlier  -  a  tradition  which  favoured  'shocking 
bourgeois,  wearing  outlandish  clothes,  avoidin 
contacts  with  genteel  society,  smoking  opiumM 
marijuana  -  and  also  very  different  from  the  scnH 
alienation  felt  by  artists  like  Cezanne,  Gauguirj 
van  Gogh  twenty  years  later. 

Given  the  Impressionists'  bourgeois  backgrounj 
aspirations  why  then  did  the  bourgeois  take  so  lol 
accept  their  work?  It  seems  clear  that  it  was  nc 
subject  matter  which  offended  people  but  the  wJ 
subjects  were  painted.  People  came  to  the  exhilf 
with  set  ideas  of  what  a  painting  should  look  likl 
it  took  well  over  ten  years  for  them  to  change! 
mind.  The  main  objection  was  the  lack  of  finisH 
lack  of  drawing.  The  critic  for  La  Patrie  ga\fl 
assessment  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  exhibH 
'Looking  at  the  first  rough  sketches  -  and  rough  ■ 
right  word  -  you  simply  shrug  your  shoulders;  H 
the  lot  you  burst  out  laughing;  but  with  the  lasfl 
you  finally  get  angry,  and  you  are  sorry  you  dfl 
give  the  franc  you  paid  to  get  in  to  some  poor  begM 

Impressionist  painting  looked  too  easy.  'Daub  ~H 
quarters  of  a  canvas  with  black  and  white',  H 
Emile  Cardon,  'rub  the  remaining  space  with  y<fl 
scatter  some  red  and  blue  dots  at  random,  and  yoH 
have  an  impression  of  spring  which  will  sen  tn 
initiated  into  ecstasy  .  .  .  When  it  comes  to  the  Y.m 
figure  .  .  .  the  artist's  aim  is  no  longer  to  render  I 
modelling  or  expression;  it  is  sufficient  to  rendB 
impression  without  a  definite  line,  without  cj 

Pierre-Auguste  Renoir.  La  Loge,  1874.  Photograph  by] 
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2.  Claude  Monet.  LePontd'Argenteuil,  1874. 

At  Argenteuil  Monet  rented  a  small  house  close  to  the  river. 

Renoir  was  a  frequent  visitor  and  the  two  artists 

often  painted  the  same  views. 

Photograph  by  Bulloz,  Paris. 

without  shadow  or  light.  In  order  to  put  such  a  far- 
fetched theory  into  execution,  the  practitioners  fall 
into  a  senseless,  mad,  grotesque  mess,  fortunately 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of  art  ...  A  child's 
scrawls  have  a  naivete  and  a  sincerity  that  make  you 
smile,  but  the  excesses  of  this  school  are  nauseating  or 
revolting'. 

A  more  broadminded  critic,  Jules  Castagnarv, 
believed  that  the  view  which  united  the  exhibitors 
was  a  deliberate  decision  to  stop  their  paintings  'when 
a  general  aspect  has  been  reached.  Once  the  impression 
has  been  seized  and  fixed  they  declare  their  role  is 
finished  .  .  .  They  are  impressionists  in  the  sense  that 
they  render  not  landscape  as  such,  but  the  sensation 
produced  by  a  landscape.  The  word  has  passed  into 
their  language:  Monet's  sunrise  is  not  labelled  land- 
scape in  the  catalogue,  but  impressionism  .  .  .  Thus  what 
separates  them  essentially  from  their  predecessors  is  the 
question  of  the  degree  of  finish'. 

Castagnary  believed  that  the  lack  of  finish  was  an 
affectation.    'After   what   Courbet,   Daubigny  and 


Corot  have  produced,  one  cannot  say  that  the  impm: 
sionists  invented  the  unfinished  manner  of  paintill 
But  they  pride  themselves  on  it,  they  exalt  it,  till 
make  into  a  system  .  .  .  This  exaggeration  lji 
mannerism'. 

Although  critical  of  some  aspects  of  imprcssionM 
Castagnary  was  basically  in  favour  of  the  c.xhibitlfc 
and  welcomed  the  initiative  shown  by  the  participaB 
The  really  damning  attack  came  from  Louis  Leroy  I 
humorous  sketch  published  in  Charivari.  Leroy  b  p 
his  sketch  round  the  comments  of  an  elderly  acade  ft 
painter  called  Vincent  who  tours  the  exhibiti  t 
getting  increasingly  puzzled  by  the  paintings.  'On: 
he  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  those  innumer^B 
black-tongue  lickings  in  the  lower  part  of  this  picqfc 
represent"     he   inquiries,    standing   betore  MoqH 
Boulevard    des    Capacities.    Eventually    he  reacjl 
Cezanne's  A  Modern  Olympia  and:  'Finally  the  cj» 
burst.  Old  Vincent's  brain,  attacked  from  too  m  f 
sides  at  once,  became  completely  unhinged.  He  stop^J 
in  front  of  a  municipal  guard,  who  had  been  pla|r| 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  treasures,  and,  mistaking  1H 
for  a  portrait,  he  delivered  himself  ot  a  stin^H 
criticism .  . . 

'  "Easy  now",  said  the  portrait.  "You'd  betta^B 
moving  on". 
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"Did  you  hear  that?  The  picture's  got  a  voice  .  .  ." 
,  to  show  how  serious  he  was  about  aesthetics,  old 
cent  started  doing  an  Indian  scalp-dance  in  front 
K  guard,  chanting  in  choked  voice : 
'Wah!  I  am  an  impressionist  on  the  march  .  .  . 
i!Wah!  Wall"'! 

'espite  these  comments  the  public  did  not  flock  to 
exhibition  in  the  same  numbers  as  they  had  to  the 
in  des  Refuses.  In  fact  the  exhibition  went  quite 
othly  and  Pissarro  reported:  'Our  exhibition  is 
ig  well.  It  is  a  success.  The  critics  are  devouring  us 
accuse  us  of  not  studying.  I  am  returning  to  my 
lies:  that  is  more  worthwhile  than  reading  the 
cs.  One  learns  nothing  from  them'. 

\ul  Cezanne.  Self-portrait,  1873-76.  Photograph  by 
t>z  Paris. 


A  sense  of  disappointment  began  to  dawn  later. 
At  the  end  of  the  exhibition  it  was  apparent  that  the 
public  had  not  been  won  over,  new  collectors  had 
failed  to  materialise,  and  they  had  made  no  important 
new  converts  among  the  critics.  Zola,  who  might  have 
given  them  some  moral  support,  chose  to  remain 
silent. 

But  on  the  other  hand  they  had  demonstrated  it  was 
possible  for  artists  to  combine  together  to  put  on  their 
own  exhibitions.  A  second  exhibition  was  mounted 
two  years  later  in  which  twelve  of  the  original  exhibi- 
tors took  part.  There  were  more  group  shows  in  1877, 
1879,  1880,  1881  and  1886.  When  the  Impressionist 
shows  came  to  an  end  the  Salon  des  Independants 
started.  Progressive  artists  could  at  least  be  certain  of 
getting  their  works  shown  if  not  accepted. 
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English  Paintings  of  1874 

RUSSELL  ASH 


Paintings  finished  or  exliibitcd  in  18J4  present  a  remarkable 
cross-section  of  some  of  the  best  and  worst  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  France,  1874  was  the  year  of  the  first  public 
showing  of  the  Impressionists ;  in  England  and  America,  it 
was  a  year  in  which  often  crassly  sentimental  genre 
subjects  stole  the  show  at  almost  every  exhibition,  and 
during  which  fresh  canvases  left  the  studios  of  such  old 
stagers  as  John  Linnell,  then  in  his  eighty-third  year,  and 
such  young  upstarts  as  James  Whistler.  Alma-Tadema, 
newly  settled  in  England,  was  fast  becoming  established  as 
the  outstanding  painter  of  the  togaed  Victorian  gentry ,  while 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  if  not  quite  as  brotherly, 
was  still  producing  works  in  characteristic  style. 

HE  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
was  the  showplacc  of  British 
Art,  and  1874  was  regarded  as 
a  good  year.  The  Art  Journal 
considered  that  'The  one  hun- 
dred and  sixth  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy  must  be 
pronounced  of  more  sustained 
interest  and  solid  worth  than 
any  that  has  been  presented  to 
us  for  several  years'.1  Gerald  Manlcy  Hopkins  visited 
this  exhibition  and  left  an  interesting  record  of  his 
impressions.2  At  it,  two  painters  achieved  overnight 
success.  The  first  of  these,  Elizabeth  Thompson  (later 
Lady  Butler)  (No.  1),  produced  the  undisputed  'picture 
of  the  year',  Calling  the  Roll  after  an  Engagement  - 
Crimea  (RA  142;  Royal  Collection,  currently  on  loan 
to  Staff  College,  Sandhurst)  (No.  2).  Popularly  known 
as  The  Roll-Call,  it  was  commissioned  from  the 
artist  (who  was  twenty-eight)  by  a  Manchester 
manufacturer,  Charles  Galloway,  despite  Miss  Thomp- 
son's father's  objection  that  the  Crimean  War  was 
forgotten,  and  the  fact  that  her  mother  'rather  shivered 
at  the  idea  of  the  snow'.3  She  was  first  inspired  to  paint 
the  military  scenes  with  which  she  became  pre- 
occupied after  seeing  British  Army  manoeuvres  at 
Southampton  in  1872,  after  which  she  became  almost 
obsessively  concerned  with  the  depiction  of  the  detail 
of  bellicose  subjects  -  the  sergeant  who  is  calling  the 
roll  was  actually  a  Crimean  veteran  who  acted  as  an 
adviser,  and  most  of  the  other  models  were  ex- 
soldiers.  Uniforms  and  equipment  were  obtained  by 
scouring  West  End  pawnbrokers'  shops,  and  further 
technical  advice  sought  on  such  matters  as  the  correct 
lettering  on  the  haversacks  and  the  proper  way  of  carry- 
ing a  grenade.  After  completing  the  painting,  Mitt 
Thompson  sent  it  for  the  approval  of  the  Royal 


1.  Lady  Butler  in  the  1870s. 
The  Magazine  of  Art. 


Academy  I  Ianging  Committee,  and  left  for  a  holiday 
on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There  she  heard  from  the 
Academician,  John  Rogers  Herbert,  that  it  had  been 
acclaimed:  'I  was  so  struck  by  the  excellent  work  in  it 
that  I  proposed  that  we  should  lift  our  hats  and  give  it, 
and  you,  though  personally  unknown  to  me,  a  round 
of  huzzas,  which  was  generally  done'.4  It  was  immedi- 
ately praised  by  Press  and  public  alike  -  'The  design  is 
intensely  dramatic,  the  execution  capital,  and  the  whole 
highly  creditable  to  the  lady  who  produced  it'.5  It 
provoked  a  controversy  over  the  correct  sequence  of 
the  movement  of  the  horse's  legs  -  which  Elizabeth 
Thompson  herself  calculated  by  crawling  round  her 
studio  floor  on  all  fours,  and  advised  her  critics  to  do 
likewise.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  impressed  bv  the 
painting,  which  became  so  popular  that  a  police  lan 
had  to  be  stationed  beside  it  to  restrain  the  crov  is;  a 
painting  by  Leighton  hung  nearby  was  damag  J  by 
visitors  brushing  past  it  to  view  The  Roll-Call.  On 
several  occasions,  the  painting  was  removed  -  once  to 
Buckingham  Palace  for  a  private  viewing  by  Queen 
Victoria,  and  once  to  Windsor  to  be  shown  to  the 
visiting  Tsar.  After  the  Exhibition  it  was  taken  to  the 
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2.  Elizabeth  Thompson  (Lady  Butler).  Calling  the  Roll 

after  an  Engagement  -  Crimea,  1874. 

By  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

bedside  of  Florence  Nightingale  who  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  it  and  to  relive  her  Crimean  memories. 
The  Queen  let  it  be  known  that  she  wanted  the  paint- 
ing for  her  own  collection.  The  owner,  Galloway, 
agreed  on  condition  that  Miss  Thompson  paint  him  a 
replacement,  and  that  Queen  Victoria  should  present 
him  with  six  signed  copies  of  the  engraving  which 
Dickinson  &  Co.  arranged  to  produce.  The  Queen 
duly  presented  the  artist  with  a  bracelet,  and  hung  the 
work  at  Osborne  where  it  was  copied  by  Princess 
Louise. 

The  second  painter  to  rise  from  relative  obscurity  as  a 
result  of  the  1874  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  was  Luke 
Fildcs.  His  Applicants  for  Admission  to  a  Casual  Ward 
(RA  504;  Royal  Holloway  College  Picture  Gallery) 
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(No.  3)  received  enormous  critical  acclaim,  with 
sole  exception  of  the  critic  of  the  Manchester  C019 
who  described  it  as  'disgusting'.  The  social  is: 3 
raised  by  the  painting  were  widely  debated.  The  :rt 
Journal  described  it  as  'the  most  notable  piece  of 
realism  we  have  met  with  for  a  very  long  timejt 
was  regarded  as  'moral  rather  than  artistic',  and  -je 
state  of  things  he  represents  to  us  ought  rather  tcbe 
removed  than  to  be  perpetuated,  and  its  introduce 
into  art  which  should  be  permanent  is  rather  mattcfjr 
regret'.  The  Athenaeum  found  it  'not  a  pleasant  wltj 
but  far  from  being  a  repulsive  one  .  .  .  morally  w 
socially  speaking,  this  is  the  picture  of  the  year'.  I 
picture  is  actually  an  oil  version  of  Fildcs'  drawing 
nearly  five  years  earlier,  published  as  'Houseless  $m 
Hungry'  in  the  very  first  issue  of  The  GraphuyA 


3.  Luke  Fildes.  Applicants  for  Admission  to  a  Casual  Ward,  ftj 
Royal  Holloway  College  Picture  Gallery. 


ccmbcr  4  1869.  Fildcs  is  reported  to  have  lured 
vn-.uid-outs  to  his  studio  by  offering  them  money 

drink;  the  large  figure  in  the  centre  had  to  be 
stantly  topped  up  with  beer  and  quarantined  by 
ng  made  to  stand  on  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with 

powder.  In  addition  to  featuring  him  in  Casual 
trd,  Fildcs  sketched  the  man  holding  a  baby  and 
itcd  him  in  his  similarly  successful  The  Widower 
876  (Walker  Art  Gallery). 

;or  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  naturalized  as  a 
tish  citizen  only  the  year  before,  1874  was  an 
standingly  successful  year,  marred  only  by  the 
ortunate  accident  which  befell  him  in  October, 
en  a  gunpowder-laden  barge  exploded  near  his 
isc,  severely  damaging  it  and  wrecking  several 
ntings.  It  was  probably  his  most  prolific  year; 
ring  it  he  completed  over  twenty  works  (i.e. 
ise  which  he  deemed  sufficiently  important  to  affix 
opus  number)  as  well  as  a  number  of  minor  works 
1  studies.  In  April,  his  watercolour,  Autumn  Op. 
xviii  (Walker  Art  Gallery)  was  regarded  as  the 
ijor  work  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painters 
Water  Colour  (No.  249).  'The  pathetic  suggestion' 
this  picture,  the  Athenaeum  critic  remarked,  'is 
ply  moving'.  It  is  an  anticipation  of  the  many 
lilar  marble  bench  scenes  with  which  Tadcma 
tame  associated.  His  chief  work  of  the  year,  how- 
jr,  was  the  oil  painting  known  as  The  Picture  Gallery 
>.  cxxvi.  (ra  157).  It  depicts  a  number  of  connois- 
:rs  in  a  collector's  picture  gallery  and  includes  a 
pgnisable  portrait  of  his  agent,  Gambart,  who  is 
luted  to  have  paid  -£10,000  for  the  copyright  of  this 
Irk,  but  liked  it  so  much  that  he  kept  it  at  his  villa  at 
ce.  A  companion  to  this  painting,  A  Sculpture 
llery  Op.  exxv,  dating  from  the  same  year,  is  a 
thcr  example  of  Tadcma's  concern  with  portraying 

very  people  who  were  destined  to  buy  his  paint- 
s,  disguised  in  togas  and  placed  in  classical  settings. 

1874,  Tadema  had  entered  the  artistic  groove  in 
ich  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  career,  departing 
m  his  chosen  Roman  world  only  to  paint  portraits  of 
nds  and  members  of  Society.  Joseph,  Overseer  of 
iiraoh's  Granaries  Op.  ccxiv,  (No.  4)  his  other  work 
4 libited  at  the  R.A.  in  1874,  is  a  rare  sortie  into  his 
mow  all  but  abandoned  Egyptian  field,  which  he 

not  revisit  until  1904.  Gerald  Manlcy  Hopkins, 
}o  saw  Joseph  at  the  R.A.,  described  it  as,  'merely 
iquarian,  but  excellent  in  that  way'.2  Tadcma's 
•{flowers  Op.  cxliii  (Fine  Art  Society)  and  Sunny 
<ys  Op.  cxxxvn  (Private  Collection)  were  among 

other  notable  works  of  1874.  The  latter,  exhibited 
he  Dudley  Gallery's  Winter  Exhibition,  was  highly 
ised  as  a  'lesson  for  students  in  most  respects'.5 

long  other  painters  drawing  on  Greece  and  Rome 
!  their  inspiration  in  1874,  the  most  outstanding  arc 
>mas  Armstrong,   whose   A   Girl    Watching  a 
foi'se(RA  1054;  Fine  Art  Society)  dates  from  this 
jir,  and  Albert  Moore,  whose  Sea  Shells  (ra  936; 

ilker  Art  Gallery)  (No.  5)  was  described  as  'a 
1  pie  study  of  colour  .  .  .  which  should  have  been 
1  ter  drawn  if  the  artist  cared  for  his  own  reputation 
respected  the  spectator'.5  Less  typically,  Briton 


4.  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema.  Joseph,  Overseer  of  Pharaoh's 
Granaries,  1874.  (A  study  Cor  the  painting  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy.) 

Private  Collection.  Photograph  by  Sotheby's  Belgravia. 


5.  Albert  Moore.  Sea  Shells,  1874. 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool. 


6.  Briton  Riviere.  Apollo,  1874. 
Bury  Museum  and  Art  Gallery. 


Riviere  chose  a  mythological  subject  for  his  notable 
painting,  Apollo  (ra  260;  Bury  Art  Gallery)  (No.  6), 
although  the  title  role  is  relegated  to  a  poor  second 
place,  behind  the  cast  of  animals  with  which  he  is 
usually  associated.  Hopkins  described  it  as  'like  a 
roughened,  boldened  Leighton;  very  fine'.2  Leighton 
himself  had  visited  Damascus  the  previous  year,  and 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1874  offered  four  paintings, 
one  of  which  -  Old  Damascus  -  Jews'  Quarter  (ra  303)  - 
dates  from  this  visit  and  was,  for  Hopkins,  'the  gem  of 
the  exhibition'.2  Leighton  received  a  letter  from  John 
Evan  Hodgson  in  which  he  commented,  'I  was 
immediately  delighted  with  your  two  pictures  of  the 
Jew's  House  and  the  Alhambra  (i.e.  Moorish  Garden: 
A  Dream  of  Granada;  ra  131;  Guildhall,  London)  .  .  . 
For  your  Clytemnestra  (ra  981;  Leighton  House)  and 
the  other  (i.e.  Antique  Juggling  Girl;RA  348;  Guildhall, 
London),  I,  being  a  Philister,  care  nothing  at  all'.  He 
compared  moving  from  the  first  two  to  the  others  as 
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like  leaving  a  'garden  fragrant  with  roses  and  cit. 
blossoms  ...  to  enter  a  museum  filled  with  du 
plaster  casts'.6 

William  Blake  Richmond's  massive  sixtccn-f 
high  Prometheus  Bound  (ra  687;  Birmingham  City  j 
Gallery)  and  Edward  Poyntcr's  sole  R.A.  wq 
Rhodope  (ra  172)  are  further  examples  of  the  pre 
lence  of  nco-classicist  works  in  1874.  Jobn  Frede* 
Lewis'  Indoor  Gossip,  Cairo  (ra  352;  Whitworth  j 
Gallery,  Manchester)  was  well  received  by  til 
critics,  and  acclaimed  by  Edward  Lear  who  deseri] 
it  as  'truly  beautiful  and  excellent  .  .  .  the  subjl 
painted  by  J.  F.  Lewis  were  perfect  as  representation 
real  scenes  and  people'.7 

Millais'  The  North- West  Passage  (ra  320;  Tate  Gallel 
currently  on  loan  to  Bolton  Museum  and  Art  Galkj 
(No.  7)  was,  with  Elizabeth  Thompson's  The  Roll-Q 
regarded  as  one  of  the  'paintings  of  the  year  j 
depicts  an  old  sailor  listening  to  talcs  of  Arctic  cxplcl 
tion  -  in  1874  very  much  in  vogue.  His  patriotic  wij 
regarding  the  finding  of  the  long-sought  North- VJ 
Passage  were  voiced  in  the  note  appended  to  j 
painting  -  'It  might  be  done,  and  England  should 
it'.  In  reality,  the  theme  was  an  anachronism,  the  r<J 
having  been  discovered  twenty  years  before  by| 
Robert  John  Le  Mcsuricr  McClure,  but  it  wa 
effective  subject  for  a  jingoistic  genre  painting, 
model  chosen  by  Millais  as  the  sailor  was  an  ex-pi 
Captain  Edward  John  Trelawncy,  aged  cighty-tw 
eccentric  character,  at  one  time  the  friend  of 
Byron  and  Shelley,  who  in  his  younger  days  was 
to  have  escaped  from  a  gang  of  Greek  buccanee 
marrying  the  chief's  daughter.  At  first  he  had  re 
to  sit  for  the  painting,  but  was  eventually  persuade 
Millais'  wife  on  the  curious  condition  that  she  w 
for  every  sitting  he  made,  take  a  Turkish  bath  wit^ 
niece.  Millais'  children,  Alice  and  John  Guillc,  sal 
two  weeks  holding  a  globe  until  they  'hated  the  aM 
of  it'8  only  to  find  that  their  inclusion  marredH 
composition.  The  section  was  duly  cut  out  and  a  M 
piece  inserted,  on  which  the  flag  was  painted.  ■ 
lawney,  surprisingly  teetotal,  was  reported  to  m 
been  annoyed  by  Millais'  including  a  glass  of  rumfl 
water  -  the  luminescence  of  which  was,  as  fafl 
Hopkins  was  concerned,  the  best  part  of  the  painB 
Millais'  Winter  Fuel  (ra  75 ;  Manchester  City  Art  I 
lery)  was  also  applauded  -  a  'most  masterly  TurnerS 
outline  of  craggy  hill',2  as  Hopkins  called  it.  It  I 
view  of  Birnam  Hill  near  Dunkeld,  Perthshire,  ' Jf 
in  autumn's  vaporous  sunlight,  enriched  with  od« 
of  the  rotting  leaves'.5 

The  rest  of  the  P.R.B.  and  their  followers  paint 
exhibited  several  outstanding  works  in  1874.  It  wa 
year  of  the  completion  of  Burne-Jones'  The  Begt 
of  Merlin  (Lever  Art  Gallery)  (No.  8),  for  which  } 
Stillman  sat  as  the  model  for  Merlin.  It  was 
exhibited  three  years  later  at  the  Grosvenor  Gal 
Burne-Jones  also  executed  his  splendid  Last  Judgi) 
stained  glass  at  Easthamstead,  Berkshire,  in  this  I 

8.  Edward  Burne-Jones.  The  Beguiling  oj  Merlin,  1874 
Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery,  Port  Sunlight. 


9.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
Sancta  Lilias,  1874. 
Tate  Gallery. 


10.  Ford  Madox  Brown. 
Cromwell  on  his  Farm,  1874. 
Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery,  Port  Sunlight. 


Rossctti's  most  characteristic  works  of  1874  include 
Proserpine  and  Sancta  Lilias  (No.  9)  (botli  Tate  Gallery' 
and  The  Damsel  of  the  Sand  Grael  (Collection 
Robert  Catto  Esq.).  He  also  painted  Marigolds  (Not- 
tingham Castle  Museum)  in  the  Green  Room  at 
Kelmscott,  and  produced  a  chalk  portrait  of  Lucy 
Madox  Brown  (Collection  of  Mrs.  Roderic  O'Conor), 
who  in  that  year  had  married  Rossctti's  brother, 
William  Michael.  Despite  the  loss  in  this  way  of  his 
beloved  daughter,  his  own  illness  and  the  illness  and 
death  in  1874  of  his  son,  Oliver,  Ford  Madox  Brown 
succeeded  in  painting  Byron's  Dream  (Manchester  City 
Art  Gallery)  and  in  completing  his  remarkable 
Cromwell  on  his  Farm  (No.  10),  commissioned  two 
years  before  by  William  Brockbank,  about  which 
Rossetti  wrote,  'Your  picture  of  Cromwell  shows  that, 
working  direct  from  Nature,  you  are  capable  of 
making  an  advance  in  execution  on  anything  you  have 
yet  done  .  .  .  there  is  a  very  good  chance  of  its  opening 
some  eyes  which  are  shut  at  present'.9  Holman  Hunt 
showed  only  one  painting  at  the  Academy  in  1874- 
his  portrait  of  Thomas  Fairbaim  (Collection  of  J, 
Brooke  Fairbaim,  Esq.),  painted  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in  coin 
memoration  of  his  association  with  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851.  Arthur  Hughes'  The  Convent  Boat 
(ra  584;  Private  Collection)  and  a  study  for  the  same; 
work  (Fine  Art  Society)  (No.  n)  date  from  1874,  and; 
arc  highly  characteristic  of  Hughes'  work  of  thi; 
period,  depicting  figures  in  historical  costume  againsi 
a  lush  rural  background. 

Whistler  worked  on  his  painting  of  Old  Batterse^ 
Bridge  (Tate  Gallery)   while  it  was  being  rebuil 
between  1872-5;  one  wonders  if  he  sat  beside  Walte 
Greavcs,  whose  work  of  the  same  title  (Tate  Gallery, 
was  finished  in  1874.  Whistler's  finest  painting  of  th 
year,  however,  is  undoubtedly  his  Miss  Cicely  Alexan. 
der:  Harmony  in  Grey  and  Green  (Tate  Gallery)  (No.  U\ 
-  a  Velasquczcsquc  full-length  portrait  of  the  daughte 
of  his  patron,  W.  C.  Alexander,  completed  aftc 
seventy  sittings,  with  Whistler  fussing  over  even 
detail,  from  the  laundering  of  the  muslin  dress  to  th- 
colour  of  the  floor  covering.  Shown  at  his  own  ga  llcr 
in  Pall  Mall,  it  prompted  a  critic,  after  mentioning 
that  the  artist's  work  had  'hitherto  attracted  moi. 
ridicule  than  criticism',  to  describe  it  as  'full  ( 
excellence  both  in  composition  and  executive  quality 

Genre  painting  was  dominant  in  1874,  and  is  cxempl  1 
fied  by  the  titles  of  a  selection  from  the  total  of  ov< 
1,600  works  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  that  yea. 
A  Needy  Knife-Grinder John  Evan  Hodgson  (ra  150) 
Jealousy  and  Flirtation  Haynes  King  (ra  612 ; 
Bethnal  Green  Museum) 

My  Lady  is  a  Widow,  and  Childless  Marcus  Stone 
(ra  106;  Walker  Art  Gallery) 
Only  been  with  a  few  friends  John  Dawson  Watson 
(ra  15) 

A  Labour  of  Love  Charles  Edward  Perugini  (ra  961 ; 
Sunderland  Art  Gallery) 
Forgiven  Thomas  Faed  (ra  227) 
Children  teasing  a  snail  E.  Frerc  (ra  149) 
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t  of  this  mass  of  largely  run-of-the-mill  senti- 
htality  a  few  exceptional  paintings  emerge.  Eyre 
nwe,  a  pupil  of  Delaroche  and  friend  of  Gcromc, 
lose  usual  concern  was  with  events  from  English 
iory,  showed  a  rare  and  perceptive  work  dealing 
h  the  contemporary  urban-industrial  scene  -  The 
nticr  Hour,  Wigan  (r a  676 ;  Manchester  City  Art  Gal- 
!'(sec  colour,  p. 32).  The  Athenaeum  critic  thought  'it 
a  pity  Mr.  Crowe  wasted  his  time  on  such 
ttractivc  materials'.  Augustus  E.  Mulready,  at  his 
:  when  dealing  with  well-lit  itrcct  scenes,  painted 
splendid  Our  Country  Cousin  (Private  Collection)  in 
4  -  a  theme  which  he  (and  a  number  of  imitators) 
sited  on  many  occasions.  Among  the  finest  genre 
lects  of  the  year  must  be  included  two  works  by 
esTissot.  The  first,  London  Visitors(nA  1 16; Toledo 
seum,  Ohio)  shows  a  group  of  tourists  on  the  steps 
he  National  Gallery;  a  woman  in  the  centre  of  the 
urc  stares  out  -  with  an  'unpleasant  sneer',  as  the 
?naeum  commented  -  as  if  she  had  been  snapped 
wares  by  a  photographer.  The  Athenaeum  critic 
lght  that  this  remarkable  piece  of  realism  'will 
■se  few'.Tissot's  The  Ball  on  Shiphoard(RA6go;  Tate 
:ery)  (sec  colour,  p. 3  2),  which  draws  together  his 
icular  talent  (acquired  during  his  childhood  in 
ites)  for  painting  nautical  paraphernalia  with  his 
summate  ability  as  a  portrait  painter,  was  similarly 
•d  by  the  Press.  Hopkins  thought  that  'his  interest- 
management  of  modern  costumes  is  very  clever'.2 
t  was  about  the  kindest  comment  Tissot  received 
874.  Among  several  noteworthy  historical  paint- 
of  1874  may  be  included  Edward  Matthew 
rd's  Prison  of  the  Cornier gerie ,  1795;  Marie  Antoin- 
s  last  repose  (ra  43 ;  Harris  Museum,  Preston)  and 
j|ip  Hermogcncs  Calderon's   The  Queen  of  the 
"Amament  (ra    335;    Salford    Art   Gallery).  The 
Amaeum  critic  thought  the  latter  'designed  with  tact 
*l  painted  with  undeniable  spirit',  but  liked  it  less 
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11.  Arthur  Hughes.  The  Convent  Boat,  1874. 

A  study  for  the  painting  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

Fine  Art  Society  Ltd. 


12.  James  McNeili  Whistler.  Miss  Cicely  Alexander: 
Harmony  in  Crcy  and  Green ,  1 874.  Tate  Gallery. 


13-  Louise  Jopling.  Five  O'Clock  Tea,  1874. 
The  Magazine  of  Art. 

14.  Louise  Jopling  in  the  1870s. 
The  Magazine  of  Art. 

than  the  portrayal  of  three  women,  two  of  them 
asleep,  in  the  same  artist's  Half-hours  with  the  best 
authors  (ra  166).  George  Henry  Boughton's  God 
Speed!  Pilgrims  setting  out  for  Canterbury :  time  of  Chaucer 
(ra  982),  Edward  Henry  Corbould's  The  Canterbury 
Pilgrims  (ka  930;  sold  Bonham's  October  5  1972  [236]), 
Sir  John  Gilbert's  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold 
(ra  620),  and  the  several  scenes  from  Shakespeare  by 
William  Quillcr  Orchardson,  show  the  continued 
interest  in  British  history  as  a  theme  for  genre,  rather 
than  epic  paintings. 

A  variety  of  paintings  of  religious  themes,  of  which 
William  Powell  Frith's  Blcssinq  the  little  Children 
(ka  243)  is  the  only  outstanding  example,  and  land- 
scapes -  particularly  misty  vistas  of  Landsecr-in- 
fluenced  Scottish  scenes  -  and  a  number  of  marine 
subjects  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  less  memorable 
paintings  of  1874.  A  development  worth  noting, 
however,  is  the  growing  number  of  paintings  of 
Japanese  subjects,  a  trend  which  became  a  contributing 
factor  in  the  emergence  of  Art  Nouveau.  Hopkins 
w  rote,  'Bright  Japanese  pictures  are  the  rage,  The  best 
was  Five  O'Clock  Tea  (ra  1047)  (No.  13)  by  Mrs.  Jop- 
ling'.2 Louise  Jopling  (No.  14)  has  left  a  record  of  how 
she  'utilized  the  pretty  dresses  that  I  had  bought  at  the 
Japanese  warehouse  when  I  was  in  Paris.  It  was  great 
fun  painting  this  picture.  I  made  my  girl  friends  pose 
for  me,  and  afterwards  I  regaled  them  with  real  tea'.10 
Lcighton  met  Mrs.  Jopling  at  the  R.A.  Private  View, 
remarking  that  he  would  be  delighted  to  take  her  to 
dinner,  'but  not  for  Five  O'Clock  Tea'. 
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Ashanti  Gold 

WILLIAM  FAGG 


:hcnc's  palace, 


The  Ashanti  had  entered  the  consciousness  of  the  British  people  in  1819  when 
Thomas  Edward  Bowdich  published  his  great  book  A  Mission  from  Cape  Coast 
Castle  to  Ashantee,  an  account  of  his  official  mission  for  the  British  African 
Company  with  the  object  of  pacifying  the  Asantehene  (King)  Osei  Bonsu  and 
persuading  him  to  allow  an  extension  of  the  trade  of  the  African  Company  of 
Merchants.  However,  his  precise  descriptions  of  the  royal  courts  at  Kumasi  - 
'crowded',  as  he  says,  'with  magnificence  and  novelty  .  .  .  the  sun  reflected,  with  a 
glare  scarcely  more  supportable  than  the  heat,  from  the  massive  gold  ornaments 
which  glittered  in  every  direction'  -  was  not  well  received,  being  considered  wildly 
exaggerated  by  the  reviewers. 

HE  Ashanti  were  an  inland  people  with  a  tremendous 
reputation  as  fighting  soldiers,  while  the  English 
were  in  friendly  relations  with  the  more  peaceable 
Fantc  and  other  coastal  tribes  along  the  Gold  Coast, 
and  being  in  full  trading  relations  with  them  had  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  them  from  their  warlike 
neighbours.  Although  Bowdich's  mission  improved 
relations  for  a  few  years,  it  was  not  long  before  a 
British  Governor  of  all  the  British  forts  and  trading 
posts  along  the  Guinea  Coast,  Sir  Charles  Macarthy, 
defeated  in  a  foolhardy  expedition  against  Kumasi, 
lost  his  head,  which  ended  up  attached  to  one  of  the  stools  in  the  Asantchcnc's 
stoolhouse  (the  sacred  resting  place  of  the  souls  of  his  ancestors,  and  above  all 
of  the  Golden  Stool,  which  embodies  the  soul  of  the  Ashanti  people 
themselves). 

It  was  not  till  nearly  half  a  century  later  that  the  Asantehene  Kofi  Karikari 
began  the  pressures  towards  the  coast  which  would  lead  to  the  First  Ashanti 
War.  The  enlightened  Governor  Pope-Hcnnessy,  looking  on  the  bright  side, 
wrote,  'I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  prelude  to  an  Ashanti  war',  but  was 
dismissed  from  his  post  a  few  weeks  later.  His  successor  told  the  people  of 
the  coastal  Protectorate  that  this  was  their  war,  not  an  English  war.  In  spite 
of  further  appeals  from  the  trading  company  for  help,  the  British  Government 
were  rather  slow  to  react  and  when  in  September  1873  they  sent  Major- 
Gencral  Sir  Garnet  Wolsclcy,  he  was  accompanied  from  Liverpool  by 
twenty-nine  officers,  a  lance-sergeant  and  one  private  soldier.  The  army  wr 
to  come  from  'native  levies'  of  the  coastal  tribes.  It  is  very  evident  that  at  this 
time  the  Government  was  in  no  haste  to  acquire  the  fabled  riches  that  lay 
buried  in  the  land  of  the  Ashanti.  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  rehearse  in 
detail  the  history  of  that  famous  expedition,  which  has  been  recently  well 
described  by  Alan  Lloyd  in  his  Drums  of  Kumasi  (1964).  The  Fantc  contributed 
only  a  thousand  men  to  Wolseley's  army  and  in  response  to  his  urgent 
request  six  thousand  more  British  troops  were  sent  and  arrived  at  Accra  in 
the  beginning  of  1874.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  after  terrible  dirficultie  and 
much  fighting  in  the  unfamiliar  forest  country  the  outcome  of  the  Expcc  tion 
was  'all  Sir  Garnet'  in  what  became  the  Army  phrase.  Kumasi  was  entered 
on  the  night  of  February  4,  1874. 

The  British  always  boundlessly  admire  their  enemies,  if  they  fight  well, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  Ashanti  had  had  a  march  capable  of  being 
scored  for  a  militarv  band,  it  would  have  been  adopted  by  one  of  the  regi- 
ments concerned.  Bui  s  1  ily  the  most  striking  acts  of  homage  were  reserved 
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2.  The  soul-washer's  badge  on  its  English  silver-gilt  dish. 
Museum  of  Mankind ,  British  Museum. 

3.  The  base  of  the  silver-gilt  dish,  made  by  R.  and  S.  Garrard 
in  1874,  bearing  the  crest  of  the  third  Marquess  of  Exeter  and 
the  inscription:  'The  gold  ornament  in  the  centre  of  this  dish 
is  a  portion  of  the  indemnity  paid  by  the  Ashanti  King 
Coffee  Calcalli  to  Her  Majesty's  forces  under  the  command  of 
Major-Gen.  Sir  Garnet  J.  Wolseley.  January  1874.' 


for  the  golden  works  of  art  which  were  brought  back  by  the  Expcditi 
part  of  the  Indemnity,  set  by  Wolseley  at  50,000  oz.  of  gold  (and  I  belie 
never  paid  in  full),  as  reparations  and  to  provide  pensions  for  the  wou: 
and  next  of  kin.  We  shall  follow  the  fortunes  of  what  arc  probably  the  t 
most  outstanding  works  of  Ashanti  art  still  in  this  country. 

The  first  is  a  fine  example  of  African  decorative  art,  at  which  the  Asl 
were  among  the  most  adept  of  West  African  tribes,  without  doubt  from  t 
main  causes:  first,  their  long  contacts  with  the  Europeans;  secondly, 
geographical  position  at  the  apex  of  a  wedge  of  savannah  country  w! 
bisects  the  great  African  rain  forest  and  permits  the  almost  unlimited  inflo 
Moslem  ideas  of  art  from  the  Western  Sudan;  and  finally,  the  presold 
large  supplies  of  gold  in  their  territory  almost  alone  among  the  West  Afri 
peoples.  This  metal  is  on  the  whole  far  more  obviously  suitable  for 
making  of  jewellery  and  other  such  small  pieces  than  for  sculpture  -  wl 
was  of  course  highly  developed,  in  other  materials,  throughout  most 
West  Africa  -  although  we  shall  see  later  that  gold  sculpture  on  a  large  a 
and  of  the  first  quality  was  well  within  their  competence.  The  most  s 
tacular  decorative  works  were  the  akrafokonmu,  badges  worn  on  the  bn 
by  high  priests  of  the  cult  of  the  divine  kingship  of  the  Asantchcnc, 
variously  translated  as  'messengers'  badges'  or,  more  accurately,  'sq- 
washcrs'  or  'soul-bearers'  badges'.  The  Ashanti  soul  is  a  highly  complicaji 
thing,  about  which  we  need  not  go  into  detail  here,  but  fortunately  I 
Akrafo  are  responsible  not  for  keeping  the  whole  of  the  Asantehene's  I  i 
(or  souls)  clean  but  only  the  third  of  it  which  is  called  kra,  which  is  admittc  I 
rather  more  important  than  the  SUtlsum  and  the  ntoro  -  though  in  truth  :  is 
dangerous  to  attempt  any  analysis  of  African  religious  concepts,  at  lifct 
without  devoting  a  whole  essay  to  the  subject. 

The  present  piece,  which  is  in  the  Museum  of  Mankind  (No.  1),  is  on.  j 
the  two  largest  and  finest  akrafokotituu  known  (the  other  being  in  an  Amcri  n 
private  collection).  It  is  some  6|  inches  in  diameter  and  is  richly  decor; id 
with  scroll  patterns  owing  much  to  European  baroque  and  rococo  ornarri  r 
but  organised  not,  after  the  European  fashion,  on  the  premise  that  ic 
utmost  precision  is  to  be  achieved,  but  on  the  freer  African  principle  it 
only  so  much  exact  definition  is  necessary  or  desirable  as  will  make  ;ic 
design  fully  effective  at  a  normal  viewing  distance.  The  African  artist  is 
no  such  mcnsurational  norms  at  the  back  of  his  mind  as  the  Eurotui 
craftsman  has,  or  had,  subconsciously  guiding  him  -  in  other  words,  ic 
African  method  is  nearer  to  the  best  mediaeval  and  modern  art  thai  to 
Victorian  art.  This  piece  must  assuredly  have  belonged  to  the  chief  of  ii&. 
Akrafo,  so  resplendent  is  it  among  the  other  pieces  of  the  same  type  (all  « 
than  4*  inches  in  diameter),  of  which  the  Museum  of  Mankind  has  a  g  >d 
collection. 

The  early  history  of  the  piece  from  1874  onwards  is  tantalisingly  obscc 
in  spite  of  one  very  concrete  piece  of  evidence.  It  would  seem  quite  prob>le: 
that  so  fine  a  work  would  have  been  brought  home  by  Sir  Garnet  WolsV 
himself,  probably  for  presentation  purposes.  It  was  not  technically  loot.luti 
formed  part  of  the  Indemnity  to  which  we  have  referred ;  after  the  expedilpj 
all  private  booty  was  called  in  and  sold  at  auction  at  Garrards  to  help  dchv 
the  costs  of  pensions  for  relatives  of  the  dead  and  for  the  wounded,  uti 
records  of  the  auction  were  destroyed  in  the  last  war,  and  if  a  piece  had  Ihm 
destined  for  the  Sovereign  (as  were  the  famous  ivory  leopards  of  Bcni  in 
1897)  or  some  other  high  personage,  an  exception  would  no  doubt  have  'en: 
made.  All  we  know  is  that  during  1874  Robert  Garrard  was  comnussioWJ 
by  the  third  Marquess  of  Exeter,  who  among  many  other  distinctions  w:3n< 
aide-de-camp  to  Queen  Victoria,  to  make  a  remarkable  example  ofiifi 
British  silversmith's  art  to  set  the  badge  off  (No.  2).  This  was  a  great  si'a-j 
gilt  dish,  24!  inches  in  diameter,  the  border  cast  and  chased  with  acar  ms  1 
foliage  and  similar  scrolls  to  those  on  the  badge,  the  well  with  gadrooi  ig. 
and  the  reverse  (No.  3)  engraved  with  the  Marquess's  coronet  and  M 
(though  not  with  his  name)  and  with  the  inscription  which  follows,  nc 
gold  ornament  in  the  centre  of  this  dish  is  a  portion  of  the  indemnity  ^  j 
by  the  Ashanti  King  Coffee  Calcalli  to  Her  Majesty's  Forces  unde:rJici 
command  of  Major-General  Sir  Garnet  J.  Wolseley,  January  1874. 
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Id  trophy  head  from  the  Asantehenc's  palace,  Kumasi 
)duced  life-size  (y[  inches  at  its  furthest  extent). 
ice  CMcction. 


wards  the  badge  and  its  accompanying  dish  appear  to  have  passed  to  the 
ly  of  Major-Gcncral  Lord  Cheylesmore  who  before  his  succession  in 
was  Colonel  The  Hon.  H.  F.  Eaton,  author  of  Naval  and  Military 
Is  of  Great  Britain ;  he  also  owned  White's  Club.  It  was  acquired  by  the 
sh  Museum  from  his  descendants.  The  silver-gilt  dish  was  presumably 
it  in  some  sense  as  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  African  artist,  but  one  can 
ly  fail  to  detect  some  superiority  in  the  attitude  to  him  of  the  Victorian 


sman,  so  strictly  docs  he  adhere  to  the  aesthetic  of  his  time  and  place  in 
of  the  incongruity  between  the  two  which  results. 
ie  second  piece  is  a  most  assured  piece  of  sculpture  and  is  the  largest 
<j  work  known  from  Ashanti,  or  indeed  from  anywhere  in  Africa  outside 
\ot  (No.  4).  This  masterpiece,  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  was  first 
shed  in  the  golden  jubilee  issue  of  Man:  A  Monthly  Record  of  Anthro- 
ical  Science  in  195 1,  where  I  described  it,  misleadingly,  as  'the  gold  mask 
g  Kofi  of  Ashanti';  when  in  i960  I  visited  the  late  Asantchcnc,  Sir 
U  eman  Prempeh  II,  at  Kumasi,  he  expressed  lively  horror  at  the  idea  that 
I  "-'d  be  a  head  'of  an  Asantehene,  saying  that  for  an  Ashanti  to  cast  such 
I  rtrait  would  be  a  sacrilege.  It  was  likelier,  he  said,  to  be  a  trophy  head, 
]  is  a  portrait  of  an  enemy  king  or  chief  killed  in  battle,  perhaps  attached 
Jpart  of  the  stool  furniture  to  one  of  the  stools  in  the  royal  stoolhouse. 

:rnatively,  it  may  have  been  an  unusually  large  attachment  to  one  of 
1  state  swords.  1 


5.  Another  view  of  the  gold  head. 
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Colour. 

A  golden  ram  head  from  the  Asaiuehcne's  palace,  Kumasi. 

Width  estimated  at  7}  inches. 

The  Royal  Artillery  Mess,  Woolwich. 


8.  Two  war  fetishes  in  the  form  of  state  swords  with 
quadruple  hilts;  and  a  simple  state  sword  which  has  lost  the 
gold  foil  covering  the  hilt.  From  the  palace  at  Kumasi. 
Wallace  Collection. 


6.  'Ashantec  golden  ornaments  and  trophies'. 
Illustrated  London  News,  1874. 


7.  Two  gold  eagles  from  the  arms  of  a  European-type  throne. 
From  the  Asantchcnc's  palace  at  Kumasi. 
Wallace  Collection. 


In  right  profile,  its  best  view,  the  head  appears  not  only  a  masterly  work 
sculpture,  but  a  technically  excellent  piece  of  lost-wax  craftsmanship, 
left  profile  falls  considerably  short  in  this  latter  respect,  there  has  be* 
major  casting  flaw  in  the  region  of  the  left  temple  and  this  has  suffer 
further  by  battering.  (The  lost-wax  process,  in  which  a  wax  mode 
translated  into  metal  by  way  of  a  stage  in  which  it  is  represented  by  a  vo 
was  the  universal  method  of  casting  used  in  Africa,  as  also  in  Asia,  anci< 
America  and  everywhere  else  until  the  modern  industrial  'sand-box'  met 
was  invented.)  It  is  a  rather  heavy  casting  -  3  lb.  6  oz.  -  and  is  about  \  ol 
inch  thick  in  most  parts. 

The  element  of  'homage'  in  this  case  docs  not  take  a  concrete  form, 
consists  in  the  decision  by  that  great  collector  of  European  art  Sir  Rich; 
Wallace  to  buy  this  head'at  the  auction  -  and  not  it  alone  but  also  seve 
other  Ashanti  gold  and  gold-plated  objects  of  great  interest.  No  cxplan.it 
is  available  to  suggest  how  he  came,  in  spite  of  his  lifelong  concentration 
the  finest  of 'fine'  art,  to  show  such  adaptability  of  taste  on  this  one  occasil 
he  bought  the  head  at  the  auction  for  £500  and  two  gold  eagles  from! 
arms  of  a  throne  for  ^350,  among  his  other  purchases  -  but  one  wom 
whether  he  had  some  inkling  of  the  revolution  which  was  even  then  stirr 
in  Europe  and  to  which  the  Ashanti  gold  head  would  seem  as  relevant 
bomb.  Under  the  terms  of  the  magnificent  bequest  to  the  nation,  the  Ash; 
collection  became  an  inalienable  part  of  the  contents  of  Hertford  House, 
was  shown  as  an  appendage  to  the  fine  collection  of  arms  and  armour, 
the  past  quarter-century,  however,  it  has  been  kept  in  a  place  of  imprcgni 
security,  a  buried  talent  if  ever  there  was  one. 

But  if  the  Wallace  head  is  a  superb  blockbuster,  our  final  example 
colour,  p. 45)  is  a  marvel  of  ethereal  eggshell-thin  lightness,  seeming 
take  off  into  the  air  like  a  wisp  of  smoke.  This  is  the  golden  ram  head  w 
is  one  of  the  most  treasured  trophies  in  the  Gunners'  Mess  at  Woolw 


Zoffee  Calcallce's  Umbrella' 
rated  London  News,  1874. 


11.  Auction  of  trophies  of  the  Ashanti  War. 
The  Graphic,  April  18,  1874. 


COFFEE  CALCALLEE'S  UMBRELLA. 

rhe  Ashantee  war  has  yielded  a  trophy  of  Sir  Garnet 
.Volseley's  victorious  arms  in  the  state  umbrella  of  his  Majesty 
ving  Coffee  Calcallee.  This  article  was  brought  to  England, 
i  fortnight  ago,  by  Lieutenant  the  Hon.  H.  Wood,  10th 
Jussars,  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  It  was  pre- 
lented  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  by  Lieutenant  Wood,  at 
.Vindsor  Castle,  on  Tuesday  week.  An  Illustration  of  this 
;haracteristic  ornamental  appurtenance  of  Ashantee  Royalty 
8  here  engraved.  Our  readers  do  not  require  to  be 
,old  that  the  umbrella  is  not  for  use,  to  keep  off  rain  or 
mnshine,  though  shelter  against  both  is  needful  in  a  tropical 
:lime ;  hut  that  it  is  an  emblem  of  pomp  and  dignity,  held  over 
he  King's  head  on  all  ceremonial  occasions.  Its  material  is 
/elvet,  partly  dark  crimson,  partly  black,  with  gold  trimmings, 
rhe  size  is  about  7  ft.  in  diameter.    The  umbrella  has  a  number 


;  CorTee's  Umbrella  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum'.  The  Graphic,  July  25,  1874. 


It  was  the  gift  of  seven  Royal  Artillery  officers  who  were  present  at  the  entry 
into  Kumasi  on  February  4  1874.  Two  of  them  -  one  of  whom  later  became 
General  Sir  W.  G.  Knox,  and  had  also  been  part  donor  of  a  very  fine  Coptic 
silver  cross  taken  in  the  storming  of  Magdala  in  the  Ethiopian  campaign  in 
1868  -  had  been  in  the  advanced  guard  and,  getting  first  into  the  Palace 
procured  the  ram  head  -  and  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  world  for  the  exem- 
plary care  with  which  they  treated  it.  Later,  when  the  loot  was  surrendered, 
they  were  allowed  to  buy  the  ram  head  for  its  weight  in  gold.  It  is  most 
carefully  preserved  in  a  sealed  glass  dome  mounted  on  an  elaborate  stand 
made  in  London  in  1875  which  included  three  bowed  Atlantean  figures  of 
Negroes.  It  has  apparently  never  been  opened  since  then.  On  the  three  sides  of 
the  base  are  the  place  names  or  battle  honours,  'Amoaful-Ordahsu-Coo- 
massie'. 

The  head  is  a  tour  de  main  of  lost- wax  casting,  of  exceptional  thinness  for 
a  piece  so  large  (its  width  is  estimated  at  q\  inches)  -  hardly  more  than  a 
millimetre  at  the  points  where  the  edges  are  visible.  The  wax  was  applied 
to  the  core  by  the  classical  Ashanti  method  in  the  form  of  very  fine  threads 
laid  parallel  and  smoothed  over.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  casting  cannot  be 
weighed,  but  I  would  guess  that  it  would  turn  the  scales  at  little  more  than 
half  a  pound. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Y.  Kyerematen,  the  distinguished  Ashanti  authority  on  the 
Asantehene's  regalia,  who  has  been  studying  the  piece  for  the  book  which  he 
is  preparing  on  the  subject,  agrees  with  my  own  view  that  the  ram  head  is 
to  be  classed  as  sword  furniture,  having  probably  hung  from  the  scabbard 
of  one  of  the  state  swords.  Undoubtedly  it  would  not  have  long  survived 
its  use  for  the  purpose. 

One  might  look  to  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  the  Ashanti,  and  who 
presumably  commissioned  the  stand,  for  an  enlightened  attitude,  and  indeed 
the  ram  head  itself  is  very  simply  mounted,  and  insulated  from  the  com- 
plicated work  below.  The  posture  of  the  three  negroes  does  suggest  a  very 
heavy  burden;  but  perhaps  this  makes  its  own  subtle  effect  by  the  surprise 
which  the  delicacy  and  almost  the  volatility  of  the  ram  head  then  evoke. 

Three  years  before  the  First  Ashanti  War,  in  1871,  the  warring  factions  of 
the  still  incipient  science  of  anthropology  had  come  together  -  under  the 
influence  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Sir  John  Lubbock  (Lord  Avebury), 
Sir  Richard  Burton  and  others  -  to  found  the  Anthropological  Institute 
(which  became  Royal  in  1908),  and  the  internecine  strife  gave  place  to  more 
effective  propagation  of  the  anthropological  attitude  thenceforth.  But  it  was 
still  a  very  small  leaven  in  the  body  politic.  For  the  Victorians,  the  world 
was  still  very  simple:  they  were  firmly  on  their  plateau  at  the  pinnacle  of 
progress,  while  on  various  lower  levels  of  aspiration  were  ranged  peoples  of 
other  cultures  -  including  the  'lesser  breeds  without  the  law',  all  classified  in 
terms  of  the  degree  of  their  conformity  with  the  Victorian  ideal.  They  little 
realised  that,  by  interposing  this  screen  between  themselves  and  the  other 
cultures,  they  were  preventing  themselves  from  understanding  them. 

The  missing  clement  in  the  Victorian  -  and  the  Edwardian  -  public 
consciousness  was  the  anthropological  concept  of  relativism,  the  recognition 
of  the  dual  function  of  the  anthropologist  first  to  understand  other 
cultures  in  their  own  terms,  then  to  translate  them  into  the  categories  of  our 
own  culture.  Indeed,  anthropology  has  been  well  defined  as  the  science  of 
cultural  translation  (by  Professor  P.  J.  Bohannan  in  a  review  article  in  The 
Listener  about  twenty  years  ago).  The  concept  did  not  really  begin  to  sink  in 
until  after  the  First  World  War  when  R.  S.  Rattray  was  appointed  the  first 
Government  Anthropologist  by  the  Government  of  the  Gold  Coast  and 
demonstrated  that  we  had  fought  the  last  Ashanti  War,  in  1900,  un- 
necessarily because  we  had  failed  to  understand  the  religious  importance  of 
the  Golden  Stool  in  Ashanti  culture.  (This  article  has  documented  some 
artistic  aspects  of  the  same  problem.)  Now,  with  the  vast  increase  in  the  public 
knowledge  of  other  cultures,  especially  through  television,  the  prospects  for 
our  education  are  good.  But  we  of  1974  cannot  afford  to  be  too  complacent 
as  we  look  back  with  one  hundred  years  of  hindsight,  and  the  Royal  Anthro- 
pological Institute  -  sore  beset  as  it  is  by  inflation  -  cannot  yet  relax  its 
efforts :  not  half  its  work  is  yet  done. 
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Silver  of  1874 

JUDITH  BANISTER 


For  the  goldsmith  and  silversmith,  Thursday  January  l, 
1874,  did  not  dawn  upon  a  particularly  eventful  or 
inventive  year.  The  rather  solid,  self-satisfied  public  oj 
mid-Victorian  England  was  in  no  mood  to  be  troubled  by 
novelty  in  the  applied  arts  any  more  than  the  far-off  and 
bloody  events  oj  the  Ashanti  War  ruffled  the  calm  oj  the 
London  season.  Visitors  to  Garrard's  shop  in  the  Haymarket 
marvelled  and  shuddered,  no  doubt,  at  the  Ashanti  gold 
trophies  and  weapons  purchased  by  the  firm  for  about 
£110,000,  but  they  were  probably  more  affected  by  the 
news  that  the  Belgrave  Pantechnicon ,  despite  being  made  of 
fireproof  materials'  had  been  burnt  down  with  the  loss  of  a 
'vast  amount  of  costly  property  .  .  .  belonging  to  many 
private  families  oj  the  upper  class',  accustomed  to  putting 
their  effects  into  store,  usually  without  insurance,  when  they 
shut  up  their  town  houses.  The  far-flung  frontiers  oj 
Empire  could  safely  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  Queen,  while  her  citizens  busied  themselves 
comfortably  at  home. 


1.  Gold  plate  presented  by  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  and 
Marines  to  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  Illustrated  London  News, 
March  14,  1874. 


ROYAL  occasion,  then  as 
now,  brought  both  business 
and  publicity  to  the  trade, 
though  it  seemed  hardly 
likely  that  1874  would  be 
able  to  match  its  predeces- 
^  sor,  when  no  less  a  person- 
age than  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  happily  recovered 
from  a  long  and  serious  illness,  had  taken  up  his 
Freedom  by  patrimony  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Goldsmiths  and  had  subsequently  been  entertained 
to  dinner  in  the  Livery  Hall,  the  scene,  later  that  year, 
of  a  ball  attended  by  the  Prince  with  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  So  far  as  business  was  concerned,  however,  the 
wedding  of  the  year,  even  if  it  did  take  place  in  St. 
Petersburg,  kept  the  workshops  of  London,  Birming- 
ham and  Sheffield  busy  for  many  a  long  month. 
Garrard's  as  Crown  Jewellers,  naturally  got  the  lion's 
share  of  the  presents  bestowed  upon  the  Queen's 
second  son,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  bride, 
Marie,  the  only  daughter  of  Czar  Alexander  II,  but 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Hill  (late  Catchpole)  of  Oxford 


Street  secured  the  not  inconsiderable  commission  for  a 
dessert  service  subscribed  for  by  officers  and  men  of  the 
Royal  Navy  and  the  Royal  Marines  (No.  i) : 

'There  are  sixty  pieces,  forming  a  complete  dessert 
service  for  twenty-four  persons,  which  includes  a 
centrepiece  and  epergne,  four  seven-light  candel- 
abra, a  loving  cup,  a  pair  of  claret  pitchers,  a  pair  of 
sugar  vases,  two  large  oval  fruit  stands  and  four 
round,  twelve  salt-cellars  with  salt-spoons,  and  other 
articles.  The  epergne  is  a  tripod  upon  a  hexagonal 
plateau  (and)  ...  is  three  feet  high.  The  friezes  all  are 
different.  Grotesque  masks,  a  figure  of  Neptune, 
and  another  of  a  water-nymph  adorn  this  part  of  the 
work.  The  vase,  which  is  intended  to  contain  a 
fruit-trophy  or  a  bouquet,  is  divided  into  panels,  on 
which  are  various  masks  in  relievo;  three  winged 
dragons  form  the  supports.  Not  less  elaborate  in 
design  are  the  seven-light  candelabra,  on  which  are 
a  number  of  minute  figures,  consisting  of  animals 
and  other  subjects;  three  goats'  heads,  or  masks, 
appearing  under  the  figure  of  the  Seasons,  which 
form  the  apex.  Each  capital  is  wreathed  with 
flowers  and  doves ;  on  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  are 
fruits  and  flowers,  adorned  with  cherubs  and  beetles; 
fruits,  flowers  and  masks  predominate  at  the  base. 
The  claret-pitchers,  while  they  are  copies  of  Cellini's 
works,  are  of  the  well-known  Hebe  form,  and  have 
for  handles  a  Bacchante  and  the  infant  Bacchus. 
The  loving-cup  is  of  appropriate  design  and  finely 
modelled.  It  bears  the  Royal  Arms  and  various 
marine  emblems'. 

By  then,  the  correspondent  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  which  had  been  sending  its  reporters  and  artists 
all  over  Europe  in  pursuit  of  the  Royal  pair,  seems  to 
have  run  out  of  high-flown  words  to  describe  the 
complicated  abundance  of  scrolls  and  figures  that 
made  up  this  service,  said  to  be  of  'gold  plate'  but 
more  likely  of  silver-gilt.  The  service  contained, 
however,  all  the  ingredients  that  were  considered  the 
'taste'  of  the  year :  the  Italian  style  of  the  Cinquecento, 
and  the  attribution  of  almost  anything  in  gold  or 
silver  to  a  Cellini  design;  a  plethora  of  grotesques  and 
bacchanals,  flowers  and  fruit  swags,  caryatids  and 
other  figures. 

Silver  design  in  the  1870s  had  changed  remarkably 
little  from  that  so  much  extolled  at  the  great  exhibi- 
tions of  1 85 1  and  1862.  The  themes  of  'taste  and 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  design'  and  'considerable 
artistic  experience'  had  been  established  some  twenty 
years  earlier,  when  an  author  in  the  Art-Journal  wrote 
of  one  silver  designer's  work,  obviously  completely 
oblivious  of  his  double-entendre :  "When  we  compare 
such  forms  and  ornaments  as  these  (enrichments, 
elaborately  executed)  with  the  works  of  half  a  century 
back,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  progress 
made'.  Gothic,  Renaissance  and  Elizabethan  styles 
remained  the  basic  theme,  though  the  variations  were 
prolific  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  much  of  the  crafts- 
manship in  modelling  and  chasing  was  superb. 

Veneration  for  the  past  also  stimulated  interest  -  as 
yet  very  limited  -  in  collecting  earlier  silver.  In  May 
1874,  William  Chaffers  completed  his  work  on  the 


2.  Two-handled  presentation  cup,  the  bell-shaped  body 
engraved  with  a  crest,  motto  and  masonic  emblems  on  one 
side,  and  an  inscription  on  the  other.  Charles  Boyton,  1 874. 
Height,  13 1  inches.  41  oz.  8  dwt.  The  vase  was  presented  to 
Brother  Robert  Spooncr  Hart  by  the  Brethren  of  the 
Finsbury  Lodge  No.  861  following  his  Mastership  of  the 
Lodge,  1873-74. 
Sotheby's  Bclgrai'ia. 


fifth  edition  of  Hall-Marks  on  Plate  and  interest 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  English  silvj 
became    stronger,    though    Chaffers    himself  ^ 
castigated  as  a  man  of  'habitual  indiscretion'  with  U 
'acquired  knowledge  .  .  .  only  enough  to  give  himj 
dangerous   amount   of  self-confidence'   so   far  J 
advising  on  suitable  acquisitions  for  the  South  Ke 
sington  Museum  was  concerned.  But  in  1870  J.  j 
Dunn-Gardner  had  put  Ins  own  collection  on  lo*, 
there,  most  of  it  exceptionally  fine  and  marred  J 
only  a  few  fakes,  while  the  fact  that  Sir  T.  W.  H<; 
burne  of  Mcnstrie,  who  died  at  Bath  in  1874,  hi 
'formed  a  very  large  collection  of  antique  plate  g<j| 
other  articles  of  virtue'  was  thought  worthy  J 
mention  in  his  obituary  notice.  J 
This  wider  interest  in  old  silver  no  doubt  occasion  I 
the  growing  number  of  reproduction  pieces  made  f  1 
presentation  -  copies  of  sixteenth  and  seventccnt 
century  treasures  in  the  possession  of  City  compani  | 
for  instance,  were  favourite  gifts  to  distinguish 
visitors  in  contrast  to  the  ponderous  caskets  and  ovi  k 
wrought  trophies  contrived  by  the  designers.  E*i 
George  Fox's  massive  85  oz.  reproduction  of 
Scandinavian  peg  tankard  of  about  1680,  the  boh 
flower-chased  cover  echoed  in  engraved  ornament 
the  barrel,  which  is  supported  on  three  lion  couch; 
and  ball  feet,  seems  positively  ascetic  compared  w 
some  of  the  more  pompous  essays  into  'renaissan 


cs  made  during  the  year.  There  was  also  a  fair 
iikling  of  faithful  copies  of  eighteenth-century 
nestic  pieces  -  the  Sheffield  firm  of  Martin  Hall  & 

made  a  good  copy  of  an  oval  cake  basket  with 
;d  interlaced  wircwork  sides,  obviously  basing  it 
m  original  of  a  century  earlier  by  the  noted  baskct- 
cer  Edward  Aldridge.  Also  in  Sheffield,  where 
ories  were  perhaps  less  concerned  with  employing 
gners  than  the  workshops  of  London  or  Birming- 
l,  W.  &  G.  Sissons  produced  charming  chamber 
dlestickswith  fluted  saucer-like  pans,  a  few  epergncs 
:e  made  in  eighteenth-century  style  and  even  tca- 
s  and  other  tablewares,  as  well  as  the  great  majority 
cutlery  and  flatware,  other  than  dessert  services, 
ne  London  patrons  also  preferred  older  styles  to  the 
libition'  pieces  -  Robert  Garrard  made  silver-gilt 
dlesticks  in  mid  eighteenth-century  French  taste, 

Hands  &  Son  produced  at  least  one  fine  cup  and 
ler  in  Adam  neo-classical  style,  its  vase-shaped  body 
nal  with  fluting  and  with  a  deep  band  of  applied 

and  chased  anthemion  motifs  below  the  rim. 
I  cup  found  its  way  to  Russia,  and  bears  the  arms  of 
Grand  Duke  Michael,  nephew  of  Alexander  III. 
iscot  Races  in  1874  showed  this  ambivalent  taste  for 
ique  reproductions  and  antiquarian  art.  The 
een's  Gold  Vase  took  the  form  of  a  copy,  made  by 
irard's,  of  a  Queen  Anne  flagon  or  'pilgrim  flask'  - 
iste  for  the  past  that  had  been  seen  as  long  ago  as 
4  in  Charles  and  George  Fox's  copies  of  the 
irchill  flasks.  Garrard's  were  also  commissioned  to 

:e  up  the  1874  Ascot  Gold  Cup,  and  for  this  they 
Buced  a  design  by  W.  F.  Spencer  in  the  almost 
Stable  'cinquccento  or  Italian  style',  the  panels  on 

er  side  being  filled  with  reliefs  from  the  Wars  of 

iRoscs,  one  illustrating  the  plucking  of  the  white 
and  the  red,  the  other  a  fierce  scene  from  the 
tie  of  Bosworth. 

'(appropriate  themes  did  not  necessarily  worry  the 
gners,  though  for  many  of  the  more  massive 
monial  pieces,  symbolism  had  its  part  to  play. 
'  enormous  candelabrum   centrepiece   made  by 
ert  Garrard  for  presentation  to  John  Henry 
lrfield,  mp  in  recognition  of  25  years'  service  to 
vbroke  Quarter  Sessions,  featured  classically  draped 
res  of  Justice,  Peace  and  Agriculture,  but  when  it 
t  on  show  in  a  local  jeweller's  window,  he  'very 
ly  explained  the  allegorical  figures  ...  to  the 
erous  visitors',  suggesting  that  perhaps  the  Cellini 
aes  were  growing  beyond  the  public's  capacity, 
centrepiece,  which  cost  jTs 39. 19s.  for  its  more 
510  oz.,  was  only  one  of  dozens  presented  during 
year  to  eminent  citizens.  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor 
Ived  'a  handsome  service  of  plate'  for  his  work  for 
3ity  Library  Committee.  'A  magnificent  ccntrc- 
valued  at  nearly  200  gns.  was  presented  to 
tenant-Colonel  Pease  by  the  Conservative  work- 
nen  of  Hull',  while  in  March,  1874,  the  Ladies  of 
lehurst  commissioned  Mr.  Strceter  of  New  Bond 
•t  to  make  an  inkstand  in  the  form  of  a  beehive, 
ed  with  the  Imperial  IN  in  rubies  and  diamonds, 
ie  Prince  Imperial. 

aasing  and  modelling  remained  of  a  very  high 
r,  a  costly  way  of  convincing  one's  wealthier 


3.  In  Regency,  rather  than  High  Victorian  taste:  one  of  four 
oval  dishes  with  beaded  fluted  borders,  chased  in  the  centres 
with  flowers  and  fruit.  From  a  twelve-piece  silver-gilt  dessert 
service  by  J.  and  F.  Fcnton  of  Sheffield,  1872-74. 
Christie's. 

4.  Scottish  centrepiece  mounted  on  a  circular  base  with  three 
cherubs  emblematic  of  Commerce,  the  platform  above  with 
three  standing  female  figures  representing  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity.  Mackay,  Cunningham  and  Company,  Edinburgh, 
ICS74.  135  oz.  10  dwt.  (excluding  glass,  and  ebonised  plinth). 
Sotheby's  Belgtavia. 

5.  Tea  and  coffee  service,  cast  and  chased  with  drinking  scenes 
'after  Tcnicrs'.  Hunt  and  Roskell,  1873-76,  124  oz. 
Christie's. 


customers,  no  doubt,  that  their  silver  and  silvcr-ailt 
could  outstrip  in  opulence  the  electro-plated  shows 
put  on  in  lesser  households.  Scenes  in  relief  based  on 
tire  work  of  David  Teniers  the  younger  had  been  used 
as  early  as  the  1820s  by  silversmiths  such  as  Edward 
Farrell  for  both  boxes  and  domestic  silver.  In  the 
1870s,  the  mantle  of  Teniers  seems  to  have  fallen  on 
Hunt  &  Roskcll,  the  successors  of  Paul  Storr's  firm 
founded  when  he  left  Rundcll's  in  18 19.  A  four-piece 
tea  and  coffee  service,  made  between  1873  and  1876 
(No.  5)  is  chased  with  detailed  scenes  of  men  drinking 
outside  an  inn,  really  more  apposite  for  a  wine  or  beer 
service  than  for  tea,  while  even  the  cream  ewer  and 
the  sugar  bowl  have  handles  formed  as  drinking  men. 


6.  Milk-jug  from  a  five-piece  tea-set.  Hunt  and  Roskell, 
1874-75.  Signed  'Aristide  Barre'. 
Sotheby's  Bclgravia. 


7.  Rose-water  dish,  silver,  parcel-gilt.  Frederick  Elkington, 
1874.  Diameter,  21  inches. 
Birmingham  City  Art  Gallery. 


8.  Rose-water  ewer,  silver,  parcel-gilt.  Frederick  Elkington 
1874.  Height,  16]  inches.  Diameter,  5 J  inches. 
Birmingham  City  Art  Gallery. 


Hunt  &  Roskcll  received  several  notable  com™ 
sions  during  the  year,  one  of  them  a  diamond  ncclrtM 
contained  in  a  memorial  casket,  a  gift  from  an  In  I 
Prince  to  the  widow  of  the  murdered  Lord  MaJ 
the  ebony  casket  mounted  in  high  Victorian  style 1 1 
mourning  angels  at  each  corner.  Later  in  the  year  M  1 
made  up  an  unusual  five-piece  tea  and  coffee  sei  a  I 
which  has  the  rare  distinction  of  having  been  sifll  I 
by  the  artist,  Aristide  Barre  (No.  6).  Though  rfl  I 
chased  and  not  entirely  free  from  allegorical  figfl  b 
work,  the  service  has  at  least  the  merit  of  a  freer  slj  I 
with  dancing  and  reclining  nymphs  amid  naturajU 
swirling  foliage,  much  less  cloying  than  the  prev^H 
'Cellini'  style. 

French  designers  were,  of  course,  still  very  mm  U 
vogue,  as  they  had  been  since  the  Great  Exhibi  H 
Elkingtons  of  Birmingham  remained  foremos  H 
employing  French  artists,  chief  of  whom  was  M  H 
Ladeuil.  One  variation  of  his  zodiac  suite  first  mod  I 
in  the  early  1870s  was  a  large  basin  (No.  7)  andi  I 
(No.  8)  of  1874  shown  recently  at  the  Birminghar  I 
Centenary  Exhibition.  Figures  of  astrological  alle;W  I 
in  classical  drapes  carefully  arranged,  dccoratfOi  '\ 
sixteen-inch  high  ewer  and  the  broad  rim  o  <>l 
twenty-one-inch  basin,  both  of  them  highly  deco 
but  otherwise  untunctional. 
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eel-gilt  wine  ewer  with  frosted  body,  chased  with  a 

depicting  the  goddess  Diana.  Made  by  Messrs.  Barnard, 

but  inscribed :  '1874,  Southdown  Hunt  Cup. 

by  Mr.  E.  Frewen's  Exning.  5  years.  11  st.  8  lbs. 

n  by  Captn.  Aubertin  beating  6  others'.  24  oz.  7  dwt. 

1/5  Belgravia. 


inscription  on  the  wine  ewer,  No.  9. 


II.  Bell-shaped  cup,  engraved  with  presentation  inscriptions 
within  cartouches  and  borders  of  bright-cut  antheinions  and 
lotus  blooms.  Made  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  1873,  but  bearing 
inscriptions  concerning  the  Eastbourne  Hunt  Races,  1874. 
31  oz.  12  dwt. 
Sotheby's  Belgravia. 

Many  of  the  London  silversmiths  serving  a  less 
exalted  group  of  patrons  than  those  requiring  trophies 
and  testimonials  were  producing  less  exotic  wares, 
such  as  practical  tea-table  silver  uncluttered  with 
chasing  in  relief,  or  simple  bell-shaped  cups.  Edward 
Barnard  &  Sons  (Nos.  9,  10  and  11)  of  Angel  Street 
and  Stephen  Smith  were  leading  exponents  of  the 
simpler  styles,  often  using  very  restrained  chased  detail 
and  relying  for  effect  on  floral  and  foliate  engrav- 
ing -  a  technique  which,  though  incorporating  great 
detail  with  many  convolutions  and  cartouches,  at 
least  had  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  form  of  the 
vessel  to  take  precedence  over  the  ornament.  Many 
smaller  items  of  table  silver  featured  well-executed 
scroll  piercing  -  salts,  mustard  pots  and  cruets,  for 
example,  that  were  really  bolder  interpretations  of  the 
pierced  drum  shapes  of  a  century  earlier. 
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12.  Two  from  a  set  of  twelve  lily  pattern  fish  knives  by 
Elkington  and  Company,  struck  with  their  date  letter  for  1850, 
but  in  fitted  box  applied  with  the  1874  inscribed  plaque 
shown  in  No.  14. 

Sotlicby's  Belgravia. 

13.  Gilt-metal  wine  ewer  bearing  Elkington's  date  stamp 
for  1874. 

Sotlicby's  Belgravia. 


Not  all  the  silver  of  the  year  was  either  florid  or 
formal.  There  was  a  curiously  naive  taste  for  'table 
toys'  -  anknals  and  birds,  or  comic  figures  such  as 
Punch  and  ludy,  modelled  and  cast  in  silver  or  in  glass 
mounted  in  silver.  Others  were  produced  by  the 
flourishing  electro-plating  trade,  of  which  the  un- 
doubted loaders  were  Elkingtons  of  Birmingham, 
whose  vast  production,  besides  specially  designed 
silver,  included  plated  wares  both  grandiose  and,  to 
modern  eyes,  more  tasteful.  Their  pride  in  their 
designs,  and  their  efforts  to  ensure  their  copyright 
(they  rarely  used  the  Design  Registry)  resulted  in  their 
striking  special  date  letters  on  many  pieces,  so  that  the 
progress  of  their  plated  designs  can  frequently  be 
followed.  The  year  saw,  for  instance,  some  charming 
new  ideas  for  wine  services,  among  them  a  gilt-mctal 
jug  some  ten  and  three-quarter  inches  in  height,  of 


14.  Presentation  plaque  on  the  box  containing  the  fish  knives 
shown  in  No.  12. 
Sotheby's  Belgravia. 


15.  Silver-plated  egg  cruet  for  six  by  Elkington  and  Company, 
struck  with  their  date  letter  for  1874. 
Sotheby's  Belgravia. 


elegantly  simple  pear-shape  overlaid  with  vine  leaves 
and  bunches  of  grapes  in  a  restrained  yet  lively  swirl 
that  grows  out  from  the  intertwined  stem  handle 
(No.  13),  and  a  parcel-gilt  plated  wine  cooler  formed  as  a 
basket  laden  with  grapes.  A  basket,  too,  was  the  theme 
for  an  egg-cruet  with  ropework  borders  (No.  15), 
while  the  London  retailers  G.  R.  Collis  marketed  a 
basket-like  pie-dish,  its  wheat-ear  bordered  cover 
formed  as  an  amusing  broody  hen.  It  was  almost  as 
though  the  designers  of  medium-price  silver  and  of 
electro-plated  wares  were  ridiculing  the  complacent 
pomposity  and  often  hideous  banality  of  the  designers 
of 'art  works'  and  paving  the  way  for  the  new  ideas  of 
the  'seventies,  the  craze  for  Japonaiserie  and  the 
functional  simplicity  of  Christopher  Dresser  and  the 
arts  and  crafts  movement. 
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The  American  CONNOISSEUR 


Crandall's  Construction  Toys: 
Patented  1874 


MARY  L.  HILLTER 

The  extension  of  the  educational  methods  taught  by  the 
Swiss  Pestahzzi  and,  later,  the  German  Froebel,  began  to 
gain  a  strong  following  in  Europe  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Kindergarten  and  'teaching  through 
play'  principles  of  natural  development  both  transformed  the 
pattern  and  encouraged  the  production  of  novel  toys  that 
were  not  merely  pretty  or  amusing  but  trained  childreti  in 
mental  and  physical  skills. 

T  is  often  not  recognised  how  many  of 
the  best  constructional  toys  of  the 
period  originated  in  the  United  States. 
This  was  probably  less  from  a 
conscious  educational  motive  than  the 
existence  of  an  industrious  and  work- 
aday society  who  from  necessity 
demanded  practical  toys  for  its  child- 
ren. One  of  the  most  popular  of  such 
toys,  which  still  holds  a  complete 
fascination  for  any  modern  child  who 
can  lay  hands  on  it  (and  is  virtually  indestructible), 
was  the  miniature  Log  Cabin.  Trimmed  logs  and 
roofing  sheets  were  supplied  which  might  be  pegged 
together  to  form  a  building  large  enough  for  a  child 
to  enter.  The  raw  material  and  water  power  for  milling 
were  in  good  supply  in  the  eastern  states  of  America 
and  some  famous  toy-makers  were  established  during 
the  '6os-'70s  period.  Among  the  best  known  were 
two  separate  firms  by  the  name  of  Crandall  who 
specialised  in  wooden  toys. 

In  1874  when  the  craze  for  roller-skating  was  at  its 
height,  the  London  patents  list  shows  countless 
inventions  and  improvements  connected  with  this 
sport  but  one  Mr.  H.  Jewitt  filed  a  specification  for  a 
toy  of  a  very  different  type.  On  May  28  his  paper 
described  a  toy  consisting  ot  jointed  and  detachable 
wooden  parts  intended  to  fit  together  in  a  variety  of 
ways  and  'form  figures  of  men  or  animals  or  other 
objects,  ornamented  in  any  desired  way'.  In  explana- 
tion of  this  unique  building-set,  illustrations  showx  '  a 
captivating  team  of  acrobats  made  from  sections  of 
tongue  and  grooved  wood,  performing  all  sorts  of 


impossible  tricks,  standing  on  head,  feet  or  hands  or 
even  one  on  top  of  the  other  in  pyramids  on  a  strong 
grooved  stand.  H.  Jewitt  acted  as  London  agent  for  the 
American  toy  maker  Charles  M.  Crandall  and  his 
name  and  monogram  appeared  on  boxes  of  the  toys 
sold  here. 

The  Crandall  family,  of  English  descent,  originated 
in  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island.  Of  two  distinct  branches 
of  the  family  only  distantly  related  an  odd  coincidence 
produced  two  famous  men  both  born  in  1833,  Jesse 
Crandall  and  Charles  M.  Crandall.  The  first  worked 
with  his  father  in  a  small  toy  factory  at  Rhode  Island 
and  when  the  business  expanded  they  set  up  in  New 
York  producing  fine  baby  carriages,  sledges  and  the 
new-fangled  'Velocipede'.  One  of  their  fine  wooden 
rocking  horses  was  sent  to  England  for  Queen 
Victoria's  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  later  Edward  VII. 
Jesse  Crandall  was  an  ingenious  man  who  made  many 
inventions  for  various  domestic  contraptions  as  well 
as  toys.  Very  much  in  advance  of  his  time  he  patented 
a  'Sandometer'  in  1879  which  presented  little  children 
with  sand  play  in  the  form  of  a  box  with  tin  moulds 
in  shape  of  fish,  animals,  insects,  letters  etc.  He  was 
called  'the  Child's  Benefactor'  for  this  simple  but 
instructive  game. 

As  a  boy,  Charles  Crandall,  the  other  toy  man, 
helped  at  his  lather's  woodworking  plant  at  Covington, 
Pennsylvania,  making  furniture  and  also  children's 
bricks.  After  his  father  died,  when  he  was  only  sixteen, 
he  took  on  the  work  himself  and  at  some  time  later 
moved  to  Montrose,  Pennsylvania  where  he  set  up  a 
manufactory  for  croquet  sets,  then  enjoying  the 
current  craze.  To  improve  the  output  he  constructed 
a  machine  which  would  cut  the  strips  into  tongue  and 
groove  pieces  (rather  than  nailing  boxes  togcthr  ). 
The  story  runs  that  his  little  twin  boys  were  ill  nd 
convalescing  from  scarlet  fever  so  he  gave  them  pieces 
of  the  wood  to  play  with  and  when  they  found  they 
could  build  houses,  bridges  and  so  on,  he  realised  the 
potential  as  a  toy  -  just  as  later  Frank  Hornby  lit  on  the 
idea  of  Meccano  when  playing  with  his  sons.  Charles 
(  rmdall  started  in  a  simple  way  with  tongue  and 
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For  Sale  by 


1 .  The  box-lid  of  the 
Menagerie  set. 
Anllior's  Collection. 

2.  The  instruction  sheet 
of  the  Menagerie. 
Author's  Collation. 


Colour 

"Wooden  animals  from 
Crandall's  Menagerie. 
Author's  Collection. 
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grooved  building  bricks,  later  progressing  to  more 
entertaining  boxed  sets  containing  alphabet  and  picture 
bricks  on  the  same  principle.  P.  T.  Barnum,  the 
showman,  put  some  on  show  in  his  museum  and  gave 
them  welcome  publicity. 

Charles  Crandall  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  had  a  a;ood 
eye  for  business  since  he  also  got  his  games  reviewed  in 
the  widely  circulated  American  Agriculturist  and 
entered  into  a  contract  for  that  journal  to  act  as  his 
sales  agent.  The  blocks  were  a  huge  success,  not  merely 
in  the  States;  they  were  shipped  all  over  the  world, 
even  to  Australia.  On  Stanley's  expedition  to  the 
Congo  in  1874  he  took  some  among  presents  for  the 
natives;  it  conjures  up  a  bizarre  picture  to  think  of 
some  tribe  in  Darkest  Africa  pondering  over  these 
latest  tokens  of  the  White  Man's  magic. 

From  the  original  idea  other  toys  were  developed 
such  as  the  Crandall  acrobats  and  the  Menagerie  (see 
colour,  p. 56)  with  interchangeable  pieces  which  would 
make  up  all  sorts  of  weird  Edward  Lear-like  creatures 
from  a  combination  of  the  heads,  bodies  and  legs  of 
Zebra,  Giraffe,  Ape,  Elephant,  Toucan  or  Camel 
(complete  with  a  triumphant  little  Stars  and  Stripes 
flag).  The  American  Agriculturist  in  November  1874, 
the  year  of  the  patent,  advertised  'Crandall's  Acrobats  - 
Thousands  of  figures  can  be  made  from  the  pieces  in 
a  single  box.  Most  dealers  in  toys  are  getting  them  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  supplied.  The  manufacturers  are 
now  making  and  selling  about  1,500  boxes  a  day  .  .  .'. 
Nowadays  the  games  are  keenly  contested  for  when 
they  appear  in  a  sale  of  antique  toys  at  a  London  or 
New  York  auction  house. 

Crandall  later  produced  many  construction  sets 
based  on  the  grooved  principle:  The  District  School 
withjointed  figures  of  master  and  pupils  at  their  desks, 
John  Gilpin  with  his  horse,  The  Happy  Family  of 
Menagerie  Animals  with  Keeper,  and  Performing 
Animals  with  a  clown  in  charge  complete  with  a 
travelling  cage  on  wheels.  His  ideas  were  much 
plagiarised  and  similar  principles  have  been  used  in 
construction  sets  ever  since :  there  are  modern  acrobats 
in  fit-together  plastic. 

Here  was  a  toyman  who  obviously  loved  children 
and  enjoyed  amusing  them1  but  later,  Charles 
Crandall  was  to  amuse  a  nation.  His  lasting  fame  is 
based  on  a  relatively  trivial  toy  called  'Pigs  in  Clover' : 
a  circular  maze  puzzle  which  consisted  of  four  small 
marbles  (or  'pigs')  which  had  to  be  skilfully  cajoled 
into  the  central  'pen'.  This  large-scale  puzzle,  with  thin 
wooden  walls,  was  the  craze  of  the  day  (1889)  and 
intrigued  everyone  from  bootblacks  to  senators. 
Crandall's  factory  was  swamped  with  orders.  One 
shop  actually  built  a  replica  of  the  puzzle  in  its  window 
with  live  pigs  so  that  at  certain  times  of  day  a  little  boy 
entered  and  tried  to  drive  them  to  the  centre.  The 
puzzle  was  vastly  plagiarised.  Crandall  was  successful 
also  in  keeping  a  toy  factory  in  action  with  goods 
produced  to  sell  all  the  year  round  rather  than  as  a 
seasonal,  or  Christmas  special.  'In  his  day',  the  New 
York  Tribune  pronounced,  'he  probably  furnished 
more  pleasure  through  toys  and  puzzles  than  any  other 
person  in  the  country.'  An  epitaph  one  feels  sure  that 
Charles  Crandall  would  have  relished. 
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J 1  no  Cast  : 


3.  An  advertisement  for  Crandall's  Acrobats  in 
The  American  Agriculturalist,  July,  1874. 


With  acknowledgement  to  research  on  the  Crandall 
family  history  in  Toys  in  America,  Inez  and  Marshall 
McClintock,  Public  Affairs  Press,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1961. 


NOTES 

1.  On  the  Acrobats'  box  was  printed: 
Full  of  Fun  and  Frolic  will  exhibit 
At  the  House  of  the  Purchaser  Morning  and  Evening 
No  postponement  on  Account  of  Weather 
Admission  Free. 
Children  Half  Price. 
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Pottery  and  Porcelain  in  1874 

GEOFFREY  A.  GODDEN 


'There  is  no  other  of  our  art  industries  which  is  so 
wide  in  its  influence  upon  national  taste  as  the 
ceramics,  for,  in  some  form  or  other,  it  is  con- 
tinually before  us;  and,  whether  in  the  cottage  or 
the  palace,  is  a  necessity  of  our  lives.  As  a  matter  of 
daily  use,  it  must  have  an  influence  on  the  eye;  and, 
as  it  is  capable  of  being  made  beautiful  in  form  and 
colour  and  of  receiving  the  most  elaborate  and 
tasteful  decoration,  it  cannot  but  be  a  means  of 
creating  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  if  it  is  rightly 
used . . .'. 

.  -    O  wrote  Professor  Archer  in  an 
i\V)  J  article  entitled  'On  the  progress  of 
our  Art-Industries'  printed  in  the 
June  1874  issue  of  the  Art  Journal 
magazine.    From   the  ceramic- 
historian's   point   of  view  the 
Editor's  suggestion  to  single  out 
for  special  study  the  products  of 
1874  has  attractions  -  the  British  potters  were 
leading  the  world;  the  porcelains  made  by  our 
foremost  manufacturers  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
for  sheer  quality  while  the  more  mundane 
earthenwares  were  being  exported  in  vast  quantities  to 
practically  every  market  in  the  world. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  in  1874  there  was  held  yet 
another  International  Exhibition,  such  shows  being 
by  then  almost  an  annual  occurrence  this  year  has  no 
special  significance  in  the  field  of  ceramics.  This  one 
year  is,  however,  convenient  to  study  for  the  monthly- 
magazine  The  Art  Journal  printed  a  series  of  articles  on 
some  of  our  leading  pottery  firms  and  these  contem- 
porary reviews  can  and  will  be  quoted.  Another  means 
by  which  we  can  discover  which  designs  were  deemed 
fashionable  or  saleable  in  1874  is  afforded  by  the 
presence  of  the  diamond-shape  mark  which  shows 
that  a  given  new  form  or  design  had  been  registered 
at  the  British  Design-Registry,  as  a  form  of  copyright. 
Luckily  also  at  this  period  many  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers had  introduced  various  ways  of  date-coding 
their  products  so  that  the  exact  year  of  manufacture 
can  be  discovered  and  pieces  of  any  year  or  period 
singled  out  for  study.1  The  student  of  the  1870s  is  also 
helped  by  the  fact  that  at  tins  period  Llewcllynn  Jewitt, 
the  author  of  the  monumental  Ceramic  Art  of  Great 
Britain  was  writing  to  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  day 
seeking  information  on  their  history  and  more 
important  on  their  current  products.  The  scarce  first 
edition  of  his  book  was  published  in  1879;  an  edited 
and  revised  version  was  published  in  1972  giving  a 


convenient  general  picture  of  the  broad  range  of  late 
Victorian  ceramics. 

Unquestionably,  the  main  influence  to  be  seen  in  any 
wide  representative  selection  of  English  porcelain  of 
the  1874  period  is  Japanese.  In  this  fashion  the  Royal 
Worcester  Company  under  R.  W.  Binns  undoubtedly 
led  the  field  and  indeed  this  firm  had  introduced  the 
style  three  years  earlier  at  the  1871  Exhibition,  repeat- 
ing their  success  in  the  following  year  at  the  South 
Kensington  Exhibition  and  at  Vienna  in  1873,  so  that 
by  1874  the  vogue  was  well  established  and  Professor 
Archer  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Art  Journal  noted: 

'Our  old  potters  drew  largely  upon  Chinese  Art. 
Modern  ones  have  the  superior  advantage  of  being 
able  to  see  and  appreciate  Japanese  Art,  which  in  its 
purest  forms  is  singularly  well  adapted  to  the 
decoration  of  china  .  .  .  The  showroom  at  the 
Royal  Porcelain  works  at  present  is  abundantly 
stocked  with  proofs  of  the  assiduity  and  success 
with  which  Mr.  Binns  has  devoted  himself  to  a 
study  of  this  most  attractive  feature  in  the  world's 
history  of  pottery,  and  visitors  will  be  struck  with 
the  talent  that  has  caught  the  spirit,  the  poetry  it 
may  be  said,  of  the  Japanese  Art  .  .  .  With  such 
splendid  illustrations  of  what  can  be  done  with  it  as 
those  now  issuing  from  the  Royal  Porcelain  Works 
of  Worcester,  it  is  certain  ere  long  to  exercise  a 
very  important  influence  . . .'. 

To  illustrate  here  this  'talent  that  has  caught  the 
spirit,  the  poetry  it  may  be  said  of  the  Japanese  Art'  I 
show  one  of  a  pair  of  magnificent  Royal  Worcester 
figures  modelled  by  James  Hadlcy  (No.  1).  This 
example  bears  the  fictory  year-mark  for  1874  although 
the  model  was  first  shown  in  the  Vienna  Exhibition 
in  the  previous  year.  James  Hadlcy  (1 837-1903)  was 
responsible  for  most  of  the  truly  superb  Royal 
Worcester  models  of  this  period;  he  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  really  great  ceramic  designers  of  any  age 
or  country.  His  models  made  in  or  before  1874  were 
not  signed  but  in  the  following  year  he  left  the 
Company's  employment  to  work  on  a  free-lance  basis. 
From  this  period  his  designs  and  models  supplied  to  the 
Royal  Worcester  concern  bear  liis  signature  -  rcpr  >- 
duccd  on  all  later  castings.  This  under-rated  mode  cr 
established  his  own  factory  in  1896,  but  to  return  to 
1874  and  the  Royal  Worcester  Company  the  Art 
Journal  review  noted  especially  the  jewelled  porcelain 
and  remarked,  'unlike  the  French  method  of  affixing 
under  the  glaze  artifically  formed  jewels  on  gold  leaf, 
cvrry  separate  jewel  on  the  Worcester  porcelain  is 
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i.  One  of  a  pair  of  Royal  Worcester  figures  in  the  Japanese 
style,  modelled  by  James  Hadley.  Printed  mark  with  year 
numerals  for  1874.  Height  i6£  inches. 
Geoffrey  Godden. 

raised  up  after  the  pate-sur-pate  method,  on  the  body 
of  the  piece;  this  tedious  process  has,  however,  the 
very  superior  property  of  being  true  honest  work 
which  will  endure  any  amount  of  wear'.  This  contem- 
porary review  also  mentions  the  Royal  Worcester 
porcelains  in  the  style  of  Limoges  enamels  -  now, 
continued  by  Thomas  Callowhill  and  Thomas  John 
13ott,  after  the  death  in  1870  of  his  father  Thomas  Bott, 
the  master  of  the  technique.  The  reviewer,  however, 


returns  to  praise  R.  W.  Binns'  Japanese-styled  ware 
'his  perfect  imitations  of  the  aventurinc  porcelain  ji 
the  Japanese  is  his  latest  triumph'. 

Turning  our  attention  to  Stoke-on-Trent  and  1 
Messrs.  Minton  we  see  from  the  delightful  little  spil 
vase  shown  in  No.  2  that  the  fashion  for  Japanou 
styled  ceramics  had  spread.  This  example  is  certain 
not  one  of  Minton's  exhibition  tours  de  force,  but 
modestly-priced  little  charmer.  In  the  more  cost! 
bracket  this  firm's  speciality  was  the  hand-modelI(j 
individual  pate-sur-pate  masterpieces  (Nos.  3  and  A 
This  process  of  ceramic  cameo  was  brought  to  Englai 
from.  Sevres  by  M.  L.  Solon  and  his  work  was  to  U 
included  in  every  subsequent  international  cxliibitiqi 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Many  styles,  bodies  ai 
techniques   are   readily   associated   with  Minton, 
perhaps  none  so  much  as  the  superb  turquoise  cnair 
so  favoured  as  a  ground-colour.  The  dessert  pla?| 
shown  (sec  colour,  p. 66)  is  one  from  a  typicah 
magnificent  Minton  porcelain  service  which  bears  t  J 
impressed  factory  year-mark  for  1874.  This  one  pit 
typifies  in  the  painted  panel  Minton's  prcoccupatin 


2.  A  Minton  porcelain  spill-vase  in  imitation  of  a  Japanese 
decorated  ivory  vase.  Factory  mark  with  year-cypher  for  187* 
Height  5  J  inches. 
Godden  of  Worthing  Lid. 
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Itli  Sevres-styled  designs  or  shapes,  their  rich  scmi- 
nsluccnt  turquoise  enamel  and  fine  gilding.  Here  in 
I  borders  we  sec  the  acid-gilding  introduced  in  1863, 
icrc  parts  of  the  area  to  be  gilt  are  eaten  away  with 
|d,  resulting  in  some  of  the  added  gold  being  below 
I  surface,  so  escaping  the  burnishing-tool ;  these  matt 
rts  contrast  attractively  with  the  highly  burnished 
'Id  on  the  surface.  This  one  plate  illustrates  the 
{hnical  excellence  of  the  porcelains  made  by  our 
Uing  manufacturers.  We  can  only  wonder  that 
rh  rich  wares  were  made  for  use ! 
Messrs.  W.  T.  Copeland  &  Sons  of  Stoke  rivalled 
inton's  in  the  excellence  of  their  fine  porcelains  but 
IS  not  such  richly  decorated  wares  that  I,  like  the 
I  Journal  review  of  August  1874,  select  as  being  both 
bical  and  noteworthy.  I  refer  instead  to  the  plain, 
decorated,  figures  and  groups  in  the  white  or  near- 
lite  parian  body.  Copeland's  predecessors,  Messrs. 
pcland  &  Garrett,  introduced  this  body  in  the  early 
(.os  though  within  a  few  years  every  manufacturer  of 
:e  -  and  very  many  of  low  standing  -  were  produc- 
;  tens  of  thousands  of  parian  figures.  Copelands  kept 
ir  lead  and  produced  quality  miniature  reproduc- 
es of  the  work  of  leading  sculptors,  reproductions 
t  could  be  sold  for  quite  modest  sums.  The  Art 
vital' s  reviewer  noted: 

'Ceramic  sculpture  has  made  more  progress  in  the 
Welters  of  Messrs.  Copeland  than  in  any  other ;  and 
1  though  in  Denmark,  Messrs.  Bing  and  Grondahl, 
and  C.  Falck  the  new  proprietor  of  the  late  Royal 
Porcelain  Works,  have  recently  produced  some 
xquisite  works,  they  have  not  yet  come  up  to  the 
point  of  excellence  attained  by  the  English  firm  in 
the  perfection  of  modelling  or  in  that  delicate 
softness  of  texture  which  makes  this  ware  so  highly 
appreciated . . . 

'Amongst  the  later  works  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  taste  and  enterprise  of  Messrs. 
Copeland,  are  the  beautiful  reproductions  of 
Monti's  "Infancy  of  Jupiter"  in  which  Amalthea 
is  represented  as  playing  with  the  infant  god,  whilst 
:ne  she-god  is  standing  ready  to  act  as  his  nurse, 
pesides  this  arc  copies  of  the  same  master's  expres- 
sively designed  statuettes  of  "Spring"  and 
Autumn"  and  several  of  the  works  of  J.  Durham 
;uch  as  his  "Master  Tom",  "Storm",  etc.  in  which 
Ihe  Parian  worker  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
giving  the  artist's  vigorous  treatment  and  happy 
Repressiveness  to  the  reduced  figures'. 

ne  1874  review  of  Copeland's  then  current 
Auctions  also  notes  that  the  fashion  for  Japanese 
igns  had  spread  to  this  manufactory.  The  powerful 
Irer  painting  of  C.  F.  Hurtcn  is  also  rightly  singled 
for  special  mention.  Moving  forward  a  hundred 
rs  when  the  richly  decorated  Worcester,  Minton 

Copeland  porcelains  find  a  ready  market  at 
dreds  of  pounds  (and  arc  still  relatively  inexpensive), 
just  reflect  that  the  finest-quality  parian  models  arc 
very  cheap  and  in  real-money  terms  arc  probably 

costly  now  than  when  they  were  originally 
:nased.  Strangely,  too,  they  can  look  just  as 
:nung  and  'right'  in  a  modern  setting. 


3.  and  4.  A  rare  early  pair  of  Minton  pdte-snr-pdie  vases 
decorated  by  the  Sevres-trained  artist-modeller  M.  L.  Solon. 
Factory  mark;  also  inscribed  'L.  Solon  at  Million's  1874'. 
Height  1  5]  inches. 

Handh-y-Ri  aJ  Collection,  I  ictoria  and  Albal  Museum. 


5.  Sample  piecd  from  a  Japanese-style  porcelain  dessert  service 
made  by  William  Brownficld  of  Cobridge.  The  basic  forms 
•were  registered  in  November  1874.  Diamond-shaped 
registration  mark. 
Goddcn  oj  Worthing  Ltd. 


I  have  singled  out  for  mention  so  far  just  three  of 
the  leading  porcelain  manufacturers;  there  were  of 
course  a  host  of  others  turning  out  wares  of  varying 
qualities  to  suit  the  various  markets.  The  work  of  some 
of  these  little-known  firms  can  equal  in  appeal  and 
quality  the  productions  of  the  large  factories.  I  illustrate 
in  No.  5  part  of  a  dessert-service  from  the  Cobridge 
works  of  William  Brownfield  &  Son.  The  shapes 


were  registered  on  November  6,  1874,  and  the  added 
painted  decoration  shows  how  widespread  was  the 
vogue  for  Japanese  motifs. 

Richly  decorated  porcelains  represent  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  ceramics  made  in  1874  or  in 
any  year.  Pottery  always  outweighed  the  output  of 
porcelain  and  although  some  superb  pieces  were  made 
in  various  earthenware  bodies  the  bulk  of  ware  was  of 
purely  domestic  nature  made  at  low  cost.  This  does 
not  mean  that  such  wares  were  necessarily  poorly 
designed,  at  least  the  leading  firms  endeavoured  to 
maintain  high  standards  and  to  exercise  good  judge- 
ment. Obviously  Victorian  taste  of  the  1870s  is  not  to 
everybody's  liking  today,  just  as  today's  taste  may  be. 
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simple  and  originally  inexpensive  Staffordshire  earthenware 
mney  ornaments  of  the  type  made  in  the  1860s  and  1870s 
a  host  of  small  firms.  The  ornamental  flower-holder  in  the 
)tre  is  10J  inches  high. 
trvis  collection. 


Tobatcd  in  The  Connoisseur  of  January  2074. 
)fcssor  Archer  writing  in  the  Art  Journal  of  August 
k»4  was  at  least  pleased  with  the  then  current  wares  - 

Now  anyone  who  will  carefully  study  the  show- 
ooms  of  the  eminent  firms  mentioned  will  see 
ow  the  good  taste  displayed  on  the  fine  pieces  of 
art-workmanship  is  also  quickly  spread  over  the 
rneral  manufactures  which  have  to  go  into  daily 
.lsc.  In  tins  way  the  public  taste  is  improved,  for  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  man  who  feels  more 
pleasure  in  dining  off  an  artistically  decorated 
inner-service  .  .  .  has  something  more  than  his 
ppctite  for  his  dinner;  he  has  taste  for  art  as  well  as 
or  food,  and  the  former,  however  small,  will  grow 
whenever  it  has  a  chance'. 

1  ordinary  wares  were  quite  cheap  for  in  the  same 
ew  Professor  Archer  noted  'our  potteries  can 
uce  a  dinner-service  of  sixty  pieces  for  a  less 
liber  of  shillings'. 

xramic  writers  tend  to  neglect  the  inexpensive 
s-produced  humdrum  wares  in  their  efforts  to 
trate  and  discuss  the  products  of  the  leading  firms 
we  must  not  forget  such  typical  Victorian  objects  - 
mass  of  cheap  pottery  'images'  or  'toys',  those 
Fordshire  chimney  ornaments  that  have  so  much 
:al  but  which  almost  never  proclaim  their  maker's 
te  (No.  6).  Whilst  even  today  dull  copies  of 


Victorian  spaniel  ornaments  arc  churncd-out  our 
present-day  manufacturers  neglect  to  issue  ceramic 
expressions  of  today's  life  or  personalities.  (Perhaps  on 
reflection  they  arc  right!)  Today's  packaging  in 
seemingly  indestructible  plastic,  litters  our  towns  and 
countrysides,  yet  some  packaging  made  in  and  before 
1874  is  now  avidly  collected  as  items  of  charm  and 
beauty.  I  refer  to  the  colour-printed  pot  lids  as  made  by 
Messrs.  F.  &  R.  Pratt  of  Fenton  in  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries  and  by  other  firms  (No.  7).  These  containers 
for  meat  or  fish  paste  and  many  other  products 
represent  yet  another  standard  mass-produced  ceramic 
object  made  at  a  very  low  cost,  sold  and  later  re-used 


7.  A  rare  large  chocolate-paste  pot  decorated  with  a 
multi-coloured  print.  Made  by  Bates  Elliot  &  Co.  in  the 
early  1870s,  though  most  examples  of  this  'pot-lid'  type  came 
from  the  factory  of  F.  and  R.  Pratt.  Diameter  of  cover,  5  inches. 
S.  Wilkinson  collection. 


on  account  of  their  decorative  merit.  The  now  rare 
large  size  jar  shown  in  No.  7  originally  held  chocolate- 
paste  and  bears  potting  date-marks  relating  to  our 
period,  now  a  hundred  years  later  it  is  a  quite  costly 
collectors'  piece. 

In  the  1 8  70s  we  find  some  evidence  of  a  move  away 
from  mass-produced  designs  back  to  the  work  of  the 
individual  craftsman  or  artist.  In  1873  the  Martin 
Brothers  started  to  produce  their  powerfully  designed 
highly  individual  stonewares  at  Fulham.  Early 
examples  are  very  scarce  but  the  jug  shown  in  No.  8 
bears  the  incised  inscription  'R  W  Martin,  Fulham, 
2.74'  the  numerals  relating  to  the  month  and  year  of 
potting  -  February  1874.  Their  style  was  to  change 
several  times  over  the  years  into  the  present  century, 
losing  the  early  heaviness,  and  these  brothers  are  now 
generally  regarded  as  the  first  British  Studio  Potters. 
Their  work  was  included  in  the  1874  International 
Exhibition  and  was  remarked  upon  in  the  Art  Journal's 
review  as  being  'of  a  sound  character',  with  'admirable 
variations  of  treatment  of  detail . . .'. 

8.  An  early  stoneware  jug  made  by  the  Martin  brothers  at 
Fulham.  Incised  mark:  'R  W  Martin,  Fulham,  2.74'. 
(i.e.  1874). 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


9.  A  Doulton  stoneware  vase  decorated  by  Hannah  Barlow  - 
in  her  typical  style  of  incised  bird  and  animal  studies. 
Factory  marks,  monogram  and  date,  1874.  Height  ill  utche \ 
Geoffrey  Godden. 

In  the  then  new  'art  pottery'  being  produced 
Doulton's  Lambeth  Works,  we  find  a  bappy  marri;  j 
of  factory  production  and  individual  talent.  Sir  Hei 
Doulton  had  given  employment  to  several  mail, 
female  students  then  being  turned  out  into  the  i|5a 
receptive  commercial  world.  They  settled  down  iv 
studio  at  Lambeth  incising  spontaneous  decorat 
motifs  and  drawings  into  the  damp  clay.  With  go 
publicity  and  helped  by  the  exhibitions  of  the  peri 
these  novel  and  individual  Doulton  wares  caught  1 1 
public's  fancy.  Several  of  these  students  won  vr. 
acclaim  and  the  work  of  Hannah  Barlow  for  exam- 
is  now  very  highly  regarded.  A  typical  example 
her  incised  technique  is  illustrated  in  No.  9,  a  pi< 
dated  1874.  At  tins  period  the  employment  of  fem 
students  was  a  novelty  as  one  can  see  from  the  - 
Journal  review  of  August,  1874: 


/ 


'The  manner  in  which  Messrs.  Doulton  have 
wrought  out  the  art  pottery  to  its  present  condition 
is  highly  creditable  to  their  enterprise  and  foresight; 
and  certainly  their  example  in  utilising  the  Lambeth 
School  of  Art  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  places, 
and  as  applied  to  other  industries,  by  manufac- 
turers, who  might,  if  they  would,  make  use  of  the 
rising  ability  in  the  various  provincial  schools.  This, 
however,  will  never  be  done  without  some  little 
enterprise  and  trouble'. 

The  leading  pottery  manufacturers  had  for  many 
rars  been  catering  for  the  vogue  of  home-decorated 
Dttery.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  undecorated  wall- 
aques  and  dishes  had  been  supplied  to  amateurs  and 
any  books  of  instruction  published.  The  Art  Journal 
June,  1874,  contained  a  review  of  one  such  book  - 
actical  Instruction  for  Painting  on  China,  Earthenware, 
lass  Etc.  The  resulting  efforts  vary  greatly,  some  are 
lite  shocking,  others  are  extremely  accomplished, 
inual  exhibitions  of  such  works  were  held  in  London 
d  in  provincial  towns  up  and  down  the  country  and 
racted  a  large  following.  Such  amateur  work  is 
eresting  in  that  nearly  all  examples  are  fully  signed 
d  dated.  The  large  dish  or  wall-plaque  shown  in 
).  10,  is  a  good  example  signed  'E  Broughton  1874'. 
The  British  ceramics  of  the  1870s  range  in  bcwilder- 
;  variety  from  superbly  ornate  and  richly  decorated 

E'ains  from  our  leading  manufacturers  -  wares  that 
ver  be  repeated  for  quality  of  workmanship,  to 
ry  earthenwares  and  cottage  ornaments  for  the 
.  The  stonewares  of  Doultons  and  the  Martin 
others  herald  the  studio-pottery  movement  while 
amateur  decorated  pieces  remind  us  of  the  time 
libre  the  advent  of  television,  when  the  family 
light  constructive  means  to  occupy  their  minds  and 
l:nt  talents.  All  these  wares  in  their  diverse  ways  arc 
Ihly  interesting  and  collectable  but  not  merely 
ttaust  we  can  now  describe  them  as  'antique  ,  they 
9  id  truly  for  judgement  on  their  merit  and  appeal. 


10.  A  large  Minton  potters  wall-plaque,  painted  by 
E.  Broughton  and  dated  1  S74.  I  )ianieter  1  s  |  inches. 
Geoffrey  Goddeu. 


NOTES 

1 .  Explanations  of  several  of  these  systems  is  given  in 
G.  Godden,  Encyclopaedia  0)  liritisli  Pottery  and  Porcelain 

Marks  (L  ondon,  1 964). 


1 1.  Teapot  in  the  form  ot  a  camel  and  driver,  .1  shape 
registered  by  Messrs.  Moore  Bros,  of Longton  on 
May  1 1,  1N74.  Height  7$  inches. 
I  kloria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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porcelain  plate.  Impressed  year-cypher 
Diameter  o£  inches.  Godden  of  Worthing 

i  Burges.  One  of  a  pair  of  porcellanous 
s  for  Cardiff  Castle,  1874.  Victoria 
l  Museum. 

it  Fraser.  Tlte  Lennox,  two  volumes. 
;h,  1874.  Francis  Edwards  Ltd. 


Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-one 
books  were  published  in  1874  -  112  more  than  in 
1873.  Among  the  best-sellers  were  The  Greville 
Memoirs,  of  which  Queen  Victoria's  angry 
opinion  is  recorded  by  Professor  Briggs  in  his 
introductory  article.  The  Life  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Spencer  Perceval  by  his  grandson,  Spencer  Wal- 
pole,  appeared.  The  third  volume  of  the  late 
Lord  Dalling's  Life  of  Lord  Palmcrston  and  his 
Historical  Sketch  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  attracted  un- 
favourable notice  in  The  Annual  Register.  'He 
seems  to  have  known  but  little  of  any  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  transactions  with  which  he  was  not 
personally  connected',  wrote  the  reviewer. 

The  third  and  final  volume  of  Forster's  Life  of 
Charles  Dickens  was  published.  'What  kind  of 
impression  does  it  give  us  of  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  great  humorist's  career'?  asked  The 
Annual  Register.  'We  see  a  man  of  genius  killing 
himself  by  inches  in  the  effort  to  make  money  . . . 
Should  a  man  of  genius  show  himself  in  public 
for  money?  Should  a  great  novelist  condescend 
to  be  an  actor'? 

The  concluding  volumes,  two  and  three,  of 
Froude's  History  of  the  English  in  Ireland  were 
issued,  as  was  Schliemann's  Ancient  Troy,  setting 
out  his  claim  to  have  discovered  the  original 
Troy  of  Homer  a  year  before.  Three  rapidly 
printed  impressions  of  the  Ashanti  War  were 
published.  Of  Captain  Brackenbury's  Narrative 
of  the  Ashantee  War,  the  Annual  Register  critic  had 
this  acid  comment:  'It  has  just  one  little  defect; 
it  is  not  history.  When  generals  arc  able  to 
conduct  campaigns  without  making  any  blunders, 
then  staff  officers  will  be  able  to  write  narratives 
without  making  partial  statements  and  ingenious 
omissions'.  Other  accounts  were  by  Mr.  Boyle  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  and  Mr.  Henty  of  The 
Standard  who  wrote  respectively  Through  Tantce 
Land  to  Coomassie  and  March  to  Coomassie. 
Hcnty's  account  was  by  no  means  as  flattering  to 
Sir  Garnet  Wolscley  as  Brackenbury's.  'We  were 
successful',  he  wrote,  'and  by  all  means  let  us 
rejoice  over  it;  but  we  were  within  an  ace  of  not 
being  successful'.  This  was  also  the  year  of  Sir 
Samuel  Baker's  Ismailia,  the  narrative  of  his 
expedition  in  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile. 

Honrs  in  a  Library  by  Virginia  Woolf 's  father, 
Leslie  Stephen  -  the  model  for  so  many  literary 
lucubrations  up  to  the  First  World  War  -  was 
published.  Swinburne's  verse  drama  Bothwell 
appeared.  'Too  long  and  too  wordy',  said  The 
Annual  Register.  'The  five  acts  of  "Bothwell"  arc 
about  equal  to  four  or  five  plays  of  Shakespeare 
rolled  together'.  Aubrey  Vere's  dramatic  poem 
'Alexander  the  Great'  was  also  widely  noticed  - 
'terse  as  well  as  full  of  beauty'  said  The  Annual 
Register;  'Mr.  de  Vere's  former  poems  hardly 
warranted  the  belief  that  so  much  poetic  power 
lay  in  him  as  this  drama  shows'.  But  The  Annual 
Register  failed  to  notice  what  most  critics  today 
would  regard  as  the  finest  poem  published  in 
1874:  James  Thomson's  City  of  Dreadful  Night. 

'Of  remarkable  novels  there  are  none  to 
mention  this  year',  wrote  the  dismissive  Annual 
Register  -  and  then  goes  on  to  mention  that  Tar 
from  the  Madding  Crowd  was  published.  It 
appeared  anonymously  in  serial  form  and  was 
ascribed  by  many  to  George  Eliot.  Another 
powerful  novel  of  the  year  was  For  the  Term  of 
His  Natural  Life,  a  story  of  convict  life  in  Aus- 
tralia by  Marcus  Clarke,  whose  estate  in  Australia 
was  sequestrated  in  1874  through  debt.  It  was 
little  over  ten  years  since  Clarke  had  been  at 
Highgate  School  with  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins, 


who  described  him  as  'a  kaleidoscopic,  parti- 
coloured, harlcquinesquc,  thaumatropic  being'. 
For  the  Term  of  His  Natural  Life,  which  owed 
much  to  Hugo  and  Balzac,  had  been  first  pub- 
lished in  serial  form  as  His  Natural  Life  in  the 
Australian  Journal  in  1873.  The  1874  version  was 
much  altered,  the  plot  far  more  convincing. 
Before  he  undertook  the  revision,  Clarke  had 
consulted  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  who  had 
pointed  out  that  in  the  1873  version  there  seemed 
to  be  no  real  motive  for  the  hero's  suffering. 

Clarke's  novel  was  not  noticed  by  The  Annual 
Register,  whose  fiction  list  included  Patricia 
Kemball  by  Mrs.  Lynn,  A  Rose  in  June  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  and  a  cheeky  semi-political  squib  which 
had  attracted  much  attention  early  in  the  spring, 
The  Fall  of  Prince  Florestan  of  Monaco :  by  Himself. 
This  last  purported  to  narrate  the  career  of  a  well- 
meaning  young  man,  called  from  an  English 
university  to  rule  over  a  petty  Continental  state  - 
a  theme  worthy  of  Evelyn  Waugh.  The  Annual 
Review  considered  it  had  been  'cried  up  in  some 
quarters  a  good  deal  beyond  its  deserts'. 

But  certainly  the  most  publicised  and  best-read 
book  of  1874  was  The  Last  Journals  of  David 
Livingstone  in  Central  Africa  from  1865  to  his  death. 
Continued  by  a  Narrative  of  his  last  moments  and 
sufferings,  obtained  front  his  faithful  servants  Chuma 
and  Susi  by  Horace  Waller,  frgs  (No.  1).  The 
maroon  cover  bears  a  gold  die-stamped  design  of 
Livingstone,  in  his  forage-cap,  being  carried 
across  a  river  by  native  bearers  in  driving  rain. 
The  Annual  Register  felt  that  Waller's  editing  of 
the  surviving  Livingstone  material  was  admirable, 
but  'No  editing,  however,  can  possibly  do  for  us 
what  Livingstone  could  have  done  himself. 


1.  left  and  above.  Livingstone's  Last  Journals, 
edited  by  Horace  Waller,  Volume  one. 
John  Murray,  London,  1874. 
W.  B.  Fagg,  Esq. 


These  were  the  main  publications  of  1874. 
But  just  as  bad  art  is  often  more  revealing  of  its 
period  than  art  of  genius,  so  some  of  the  minor 
works  of '74  give  a  more  vivid  impression  of  the 
year  than  the  doughty  memoirs  and  sentimental 
novels  treated  by  the  critics.  Take  for  example 
Our  Autumn  Holiday  on  French  Rivers  by  J.  L. 
Molloy  (No.  2).  It  is  a  kind  of  1870s  Three  Mr  . 
in  a  Boat,  and  includes  such  intrepid  adventui  s 
as  ordering  a  pith  helmet  for  each  member  of  the 
rowing  party  and  a  description  of  some  rather 
eccentric  luggage  taken  on  board  by  two  of 
the  party: 

'Stroke  and  Two  shared  an  invention  known  as 
the  "Land  and  Water  Bag",  which  was  nothing 
more  than  a  waterproof  bolster.  We  heard  of  it 

accidentally  from  C  ,  who  had  used,  and  was 

enthusiastic  on  its  merits.  "  The  great 
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2.  J.  L.  Molloy.  Our  Autumn  Holiday  on 
French  Rivers.  Illustrated  by  Linley  Sambourne. 
Bradbury,  Agncw  and  Company,  London,  1874. 


compressible  of  the  age !  Holds  as  much  or  as  little 
as  you  like.  Fits  the  shape  of  the  boat. 
Waterprooj?  Throw  it  overboard  and  tow  it  for  a 
week.  Arc  you  cold  at  night?  Put  your feet  into  it, 
and  there  you  are!  Better  than  a  life  preserver! 

Saved  M  from  drowning  on  the  Danube. 

He  clung  to  it  when  all  other  hope  was  gone,  and 
sat  astride  it  over  a  rapid.  Do  for  a  morning  tub  if 
necessary"!  But  Bow  and  Three  scorned  its 
"form",  and  went  in  for  Russia  leather  and  silver 
fittings'. 


The  delightful  title-page  and  illustrations  are  by 
Linley  Sambourne. 

A  somewhat  similar  book,  in  that  it  relies  on 
jaunts  and  japes  among  the  upper  middle  classes, 
for  comedy,  is  Our  Sketching  Club  (No.  3)  by  the 
Rev.  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt,  ma,  who  set  out  to 
provide  serious  instruction  on  landscape  drawing 


3.  Rnv.  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt,  ma. 

Our  Sketching  Club.  Macmillan  and  Company, 

London, 1874. 


(and  was  actually  advised  by  Ruskin  on  this) 
and  made  the  education  more  palatable  by  the 
addition  of  some  love  interest  and  a  little  fox- 
hunting. A  more  proletarian  brand  of  humour  is 
offered  by  The  Piccadilly  Annual  for  1874  (No.  4). 


THE  PICCADILLY  ANNUi  _  for  1874. 


THE  KNOWING  ONES 


AT  HOME 


4.  The  Piccadilly  Annual  for  1874. 
Chatto  and  Windus,  London. 


Some  books  of  1874  are  of  a  kind  that  could 
never  see  the  light  of  day  now:  William  Fraser's 
superbly  produced  two-volume  work  on  The 
Lennox,  for  example  (see  colour,  p. 66),  or  Urbain- 
Dubois's  Cuisine  Artistique  (No.  5)  with  its 
chateaux  of  icing-sugar,  cathedrals  of  pastry. 


5.  Plate  from  Urbain-Dubois, 

Cuisine  Artistique:  Etudes  dc  I'Ecole  Modeme. 

E.  Dentu,  Paris,  1874. 


Other  books  have  a  curiously  modern  look, 
including  Franz  Hueffer's  The  Music  of  the  Future 
(No.  6)  with  its  attractive  arborescent  cover. 
'The  Music  of  the  Future'  is  of  course  a  hyper- 
bole, meaning  'The  Music  of  the  Present';  this 
was  the  year  in  which  Wagner  completed 
Gotterdammerung,  Smetana  began  Ma  Vlast, 
and  Dvorak's  Symphony  in  D  minor,  his  first 
string  quartet  in  A  minor  and  his  Symphony  in 
Eb  minor  were  performed  in  Prague  by  Smetana. 
Still,  Hueffer  makes  useful  generalisations : 


6.  Franz  Hueffer.  The  Music  of  the  Future. 
Chapman  and  Hall,  London,  1874. 

'If  I  were  asked  for  a  striking  point  of  distinct! 
between  musicians  of  the  old  and  modern  schoo 
I  should  mention,  first  of  all,  their  essentially 
altered  position  with  regard  to  literature  in 
general.  During  the  last  century,  a  musician  M 
expected  to  study,  from  his  very  childhood,  allU 
intricacies,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  his* 
art,  but  beyond  this  his  education,  as  a  rule, 
showed  the  most  deplorable  deficiencies . 
We  receive  a  very  different  impression  as  we  I 
to  the  literary  capabilities  of  representative  1 
composers'. 

It  was  still  a  novelty  for  books  to  be  illust 
with  photographs  pasted  in,  as  in  the 
Scottish  books  Songs  and  Fables  by  Willid 
MacQuorn  Rankine  (No.  7)  and  A  Scotch  Am 
by  Miss  Brodie  (No.  8),  who  died  in  187^ 
w  ell  remembered  the  pressgang  and  the  Ffl 
Revolution: 


SO  SOS  AND 


7.  William  J.  MacQuorn  Rankine. 
Songs  and  Fable s.  James  Maclehose,  Glasgc 
and  Macmillan  and  Company,  London, ; 
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BE 

SCOTCH  AM  lot  1 

m 

J.  W.  Brodie.  A  Scotcli  Antique. 
ldrcw  Elliot,  Edinburgh,  1874. 

'I  remember  the  thrill  of  horror  which  in  1793 
pervaded  society,  on  receipt  oj  the  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  that  I 
retired  to  rest  that  evening  in  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  French  would  be  in  Edinburgh  before 
morning'. 

As  a  sample  of  children's  books  of  the  year,  I 
ve  chosen  Giles's  Minority  (Nos.  9  and  10)  and 
te  House  on  Wheels  (No.  11).  Both  are  full  of 
it  thinly  disguised  sadism  and  religious  mor- 
Jity  that  characterises  most  Victorian  children's 
:raturc: 


Robert  O'Reilly.  Giles's  Minority. 
ge  Bell  and  Sons,  London,  1 874. 


ILESS  MINORITY; 


oaotot  "n  *°**> 


itle  page  and  frontispiece  of  Giles's  Minority. 


11.  N.  D'Anvers.  The  House  on  Wheels. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Low,  and  Searle, 
London,  1874. 

'She  scrambled  to  her  feet  and  with  all  her  warm 
heart  in  her  eyes,  and  with  out-stretched  hands, 
rushed  up  to  the  little  boy  saying  just  the  very 
thing  she  had  better  have  left  unsaid. 
"Is  it  Giles?  Oh,  I'm  sorry  your  Papa  is  dead!" 
Giles  shrank  as  though  some  one  had  struck-  him : 
holding  up  his  arm  as  if  to  ward  oft  a  blow,  he 
pushed  past  Jacintha  and  flung  himself  upon  the 
sofa,  burying  his  face  in  the  cushions  and  sobbing 
passionately'. 

But  no  one  could  claim  that  sadism  was  not 
carried  over  into  adult  literature  too:  witness  the 
horrific  cover-design  by  Andre  Gill  for  the  French 
periodical  L'Eclipsc  (No.  12).  The  main  English 
magazines  of  satire  were  Punch  and  the  more 
ribald  Fun,  which  had  the  same  kind  of  relation 
to  Punch  then  as  Private  liye  has  now.  As  my  last 
illustration  I  have  chosen  what  must  stand  un- 
rivalled as  the  most  recherche  publication  of  all: 
The  Asylum  Press  Almanac  and  Compendium  of 
Intelligence  for  1874  (No.  13^  issued  in  Madras 
with  a  drawing  of  the  Lawrence  Asylum, 
Ootacamund.  Now  there  is  British  Imperialism 
at  work. 


JkWM 


12.  Front  page  design  by  Andre  Gill. 
L' Eclipse,  Paris,  July  26,  1874. 


13.  The  Asylum  Press  Almanac  and  Compendium  of 

Intelligence  for  1874. 

William  Thomas,  Madras,  1873. 
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Nicollet  Avenue,  Mouuv/*>/iA;  ?S74 ;  ticking  from  ffitra 
Street  toward  Bridge  M/uare.  LPh»to</j<ipA Jacv&yJ 

, .  Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  !874;  looking  from  Third  Street  toward  Bridge  Square.  Photograph  by  Jacoby.  Minnesota  Historical  Society  Collections. 


General  Custer 

n  the  Dakota  Black  Hills 

ILLIAM  ALLAN 


There  are  bonds  of  all  sorts  in  this  world  of  ours, 

Fetters  of  friendship  and  ties  of flowers, 

And  true-lovers'  knots,  I  ween : 

The  boy  and  girl  are  bound  by  a  kiss, 

But  there's  never  a  bond  of  old friends  like  this  - 

We  have  drunk  from  the  same  canteen. 

attrib.  George  Armstrong  Custer 


USTER  is  the  most  perfect  hero  that  the 
United  States  has  produced.  He  com- 
bined   a    fundamental    seriousness  of 
purpose  with  a  wholesome  and  practical 
sense  of  humour  in  a  way  that  might 
have  ensured  his  entry  into  the  Amer- 
ican Pantheon  even  had  he  lacked  the 
final  advantage  of  martyrdom  at  an 
early  age.  Dying   before  his  fortieth 
birthday,  he  showed  none  of  the  doubt, 
■irony  or  awkward  introspection  of  the  East 
tt  intellectuals  whom  he  so  distrusted.  There  were, 
ningly,  no  internal  conflicts  to  resolve,  only  the 
Itless  expanses  of  the  Wild  West  to  be  thrown  open 
America's  colonising  energy  and  pioneering  skills. 
*ct,  Custer  was  a  far  less  attractive  character  than 
vn  writings,  or  those  of  his  wife,  would  suggest, 
rehensive  lest  his  reputation  as  the  'boy  General' 
lid  fade,  Custer  carried  the  war  against  the  plains 
ins  to  a  new  pitch  of  ruthlcssncss  and  daring.  He 
Tied  his  activities  by  invoking  Destiny,  and  falling 
on  the  always  acceptable  notion  that  the  advance 
mcrican  power  meant  the  coming  of  civilisation 
•rogress. 

tripped  of  the  beautiful  romance  with  which  we 
ve  been  so  long  willing  to  envelop  him,  the 
dian  forfeits  his  claim  to  the  appellation  of  the 
toblc"  red  man.  We  see  him  as  he  is,  a  savage  in 
cry  sense  of  the  word  .  .  .  When  the  soil  which 
claimed  and  hunted  over  for  so  long  a  time  is 
miandcd  by  this  to  him  insatiable  monster 
■'ilisation,  there  is  no  appeal;  he  must  yield,  or  it 
ill  roll  mercilessly  over  him,  destroying  as  it 
vances.  Destiny  seems  to  have  so  willed  it,  and 
world  nods  its  approval'. 

.urc  that  this  approval  came  with  understanding 
nowledge,  Custer  was  anxious  to  familiarise 
e  'back  in  the  States'  with  the  work  of  the 
r<l|ersmen,  to  make  them  more  alive  to  the  dangers 
i  ardships  of  settling  in  the  West,  and  give  them  a 


sense  of  the  manifold  opportunities  that  lay  open  to 
them,  individually  and  as  a  nation. 

During  the  Civil  War,  photography  brought  home 
in  a  startling  and  irrefutable  way  the  horror  and  drama 
of  the  fighting  and  the  personality  of  the  contending 
Generals;  photographers  had  a  status,  derived  from 
their  documentary  purpose,  undreamt  of  in  earlier 
years.  The  opening  up  of  the  West  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  trade  on  the  reputation  of  their  art  and 
its  improved  techniques  to  document  this  most 
romantic  phase  of  American  history.  Many  American 
collections,  both  public  and  private,  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  photographs  from  this  period, 
showing  the  rapid  growth  of  Western  towns  from 
what  looked  like  film  sets  to  solid,  occasionally  hand- 
some townships.  One  especially  interesting  collection 
of  photographs  of  the  immediately  post-Civil  War  era 
is  housed  in  the  audio-visual  library  of  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society.  Two  photographs  in  particular,  of 
Washington  Avenue  and  Nicollet  Avenue,  arc  highly 
evocative  of  John  Ford's  Old  West.  Nicollet  (No.  i), 
with  its  imposing  Italianate  'Business  College'  hints 
at  the  metropolitan  character  of  the  town,  and  suggests 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  mid  '70s.  Washing- 
ton Avenue's  stage-set  houses  (No.  2),  in  contrast, 


2.  Washington  Avenue, 
between  First  and 
Second  Avenues  South, 
Minneapolis,  1874. 
Minnesota  I  listorical 
Society  Collections. 
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suggest  an  earlier  era,  of  the  shanty  town  boarded  over 
with  a  thin  veneer  of  architectural  if  not  moral 
respectability. 

If  the  new  towns  of  the  mid- West  were  becoming 
less  barbarous  and  remote  by  the  1870s,  the  frontier 
posts  beyond  were  still  isolated  and  neglected. 
Elizabeth  Custer,  the  General's  widow,  wrote  that 
'the  isolation  of  the  cavalry  posts  makes  them  quite 
inaccessible  to  travellers,  and  the  exposure  incident  to 
meeting  warlike  Indians  does  not  tempt  the  visits  of 
friends  or  even  of  the  venturesome  tourist.  Our  life, 
therefore,  was  often  as  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  if  we  had  been  living  on  an  island  in  the 
ocean'.  Custer  wrote  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles,  encouraged  visits  from  well  known  periodicals 
like  Harper's  and  Galaxy,  and  did  all  he  could  to  make 
people  understand  the  attractions  as  well  as  the 
hazards  of  frontier  life. 

The  South  Dakota  Historical  Society  has  in  its 
possession  a  remarkable  collection  of  photographs 
chronicling  General  Custer's  first  expedition  into  the 
Dakota  Black  Hills  in  1874,  a  prelude  to  the  disastrous 
campaign  two  years  later  in  which  Custer,  his  brothers 
and  his  entire  command  were  wiped  out  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  These  photographs  have  an 
historical  value  and  immediacy  which  make  them  of 
great  interest  to  students  of  the  saga  of  the  Wild  West 
and  the  still  potent  legend  of  General  Custer.  After 
serving  in  Texas  and  Kansas,  Custer  led  his  beloved 
Seventh  Cavalry  north  to  Dakota  in  May  1873,  away 
from  the  ravaged  and  embittered  South.  His  articles 
and  letters  reflected  his  delight  at  being  on  campaign 
once  more,  and  his  determination  to  make  something 
of  the  unpromising  land  through  which  he  passed. 
One  old  settler  wrote,  'toughed  it  out  here  two  years. 


3.  Professor  Schilling's  remarkable  orchestra  of  1874: 
William  Drechsler,  Professor  Schilling,  Emil  Kaiser, 
Emil  Drechsler,  Louis  Wolf  and  John  Disch. 
Collected  by  John  Runk,  photographer,  Stillwater, 
Minneapolis. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society  Collections. 

4.  General  Custer's  permanent  camp,  French  Creek, 
Golden  Valley.  Photograph  by  Illingworth. 

South  Dakota  State  Historical  Society  Collections. 
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■luster's  wagon  train,  1874:  the  expedition  approaclics 
den  Wood  Creek.  Photograph  by  Illingworth. 
l/i  Dakota  State  Historical  Society  Collections. 

ult:  Stock  on  hand,  five  towheads  and  seven  yallcr 
s.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  down  to  water. 
1  miles  to  wood  and  grass.  Hell  all  around.  God 
5  our  home'.  Custer  was  undeterred.  He  was, 
tc  his  wife,  'such  an  enthusiast  over  our  glorious 
it  that  I  early  learned  to  look  upon  much  that  I 
ild  not  otherwise  have  regarded  with  interest,  with 
moyant  feeling'. 

uster's  decisive  victory  over  the  Cheyenne  in  1868 
:  him  a  high  reputation  as  an  Indian  fighter.  So 
i,  high  ranking  officers  of  the  Volunteer  Army 
helped  to  win  the  Civil  War  transferred  into  the 
ular  Army  only  to  reveal  a  total  unfitness  for 
in  warfare.  Custer  was  an  exception,  and  it  was 
idently  expected  that  he  would  be  able  to  defeat 
subdue  the  Sioux  as  he  had  the  warlike  Cheyenne. 
v\  as  anxious  to  quell  the  Indians  not  because  he 
pd  the  almost  universal  fear  and  dislike  of  the 
m  presence,  but  because  he  wanted  to  open  up  the 
to  new  settlers  and  miners.  The  cruelty  and  bar- 


barity of  many  Indian  customs  distressed  him,  but 
Long  Hair,  as  they  called  him,  revealed  a  genuine 
interest  in  Indian  society  and  a  real  respect  for  their 
skills  as  hunters  and  warriors.  He  fought  two  minor 
battles  with  the  Sioux  in  August  1873,  and  a  year 
later  he  led  the  first  expedition  into  the  hitherto  un- 
known Black  Hills,  to  test  the  strength  of  the  Sioux 
and  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  villages  and  territories. 
The  collection  of  photographs  held  by  the  South 
Dakota  Historical  Society  forms  a  comprehensive  and 
enthralling  record  of  that  expedition,  and  gives  a 
dramatic  impression  of  the  scale  of  the  hills  and  the 
difficulties  of  such  a  march.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that  the  photographer,  Mr.  Illingworth,  was  so 
absorbed  in  the  landscape,  and  such  an  intrepid  hill 
climber,  that  most  of  the  photographs  are  of  the 
camping  sites  (No.  4)  and  wagon  formations  (No.  5) 
rather  than  the  soldiers  and  scouts  who  formed  part  of 
the  expedition. 

There,  is,  however,  one  very  telling  portrait  of 
Custer  posing  beside  the  body  of  a  recently  shot 
grizzly  bear  (No.  6).  He  is  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Ludlow,  a  well  known  mining  expert  and  formidable 
Indian  fighter,  and  the  Seventh  Cavalry  scout  Bloody 
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6.  General  Custer  beside  a  recently  shot  grizzly  bear,  1 874. 
He  is  accompanied  by  Colonel  Ludlow  and  the  Seventh 
Cavalry  scout  Bloody  Knife.  Photograph  by  Illingworth. 
South  Dakota  State  Historical  Society  Collections. 

7.  Captain  Smith,  the  Custer  expedition  wagonmastcr, 
with  his  horse.  Photograph  by  Illingworth. 

South  Dakota  State  Historical  Society  Collections. 


Knife.  Elizabeth  Custer  was  not  fond  of  the  scout: 
'his  face  was  naturally  mournful  ...  he  was  sometimes 
petulant,  often  moody,  and  it  required  the  utmost 
patience  on  my  husband's  part  to  submit  to  hii 
humours;  but  his  fidelity  and  cleverness  made  J 
worth  while  to  yield  to  his  humours'.  The  Gcncrs 
himself  is  seated  in  a  characteristic  pose,  his  heal 
inclined  over  his  right  shoulder  to  display  the  thin-J 
lipped  profde  and  broad  forehead  accentuated  in  ever} 
portrait.  Other  photographs  give  a  vivid  imprcssiql 
of  the  vastness  and  bleakness  of  the  Dakota  hillside 
interspersed  with  pine  woods  and  cut  up  by  deep 
ravines;  and  they  show  too  the  careful  siting  of  tfl 
wagon  train  as  the  column,  less  than  a  thousand  stronB 
moved  into  hostile  and  unknown  territory. 

Apart  hum   its   military  significance,   the  187I 
expedition  was  intended  to  establish  whether  the  goT 
deposits  in  the  Black  Hills  were  on  a  scale  to  justifw 
major  clearance  of  the  Indians,  and  a  concerted  effi 
to  open  up  the  territory  to  the  groups  of  miners  at 
surveyors  following  in  the  wake  of  the  army  inojT 
sions.  Elizabeth  Custer  left  a  breathless  account  of  tl 
expedition's  return  and  the  specimens  brought  wi 
them.  'The  boots  were  out  at  the  toes,  and  the  clothia 
of  some  were  so  beyond  repairing  that  the  officq 
wanted  to  escape  observation  by  slipping,  with  the: 
tattered  rags,  into  the  kitchen  door.  The  instrumc 
of  the  band  were  jammed  and  tarnished,  but  they  sti 
produced  music  enough  for  us  to  recognise  the  J~~ 
tune  of  "Garryowen"  to  which  the  regiment  alwai 
returned.  By  and  by  the  long  wagon  train  appear! 
Many  of  the  covers  had  elk  horns  strapped  to  thfl 
until  they  looked  like  strange  bristling  animals  as  th 
drew  near. . .  My  husband  brought  me  a  keg  of  the  mcj 
delicious  water  from  a  mountain  stream'.  It  is  a  coloJ~~ 
ful  picture,  and  Mrs.  Custer's  book  Boots  and  Saddlt 
forms  a  perfect  complement  to  Illingworth's  photd 
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graphs. 


General  Custer  survives  the  ordeal  by  canifl 
remarkably  well.  As  a  rule,  legend  and  lens  don't  gi 
well  together  -  indeed,  they  are  often  enemies.  Herod 
are  best  recorded  on  canvas;  it  is  hard  to  imagl 
Custer's  own  heroes,  Napoleon  and  Marshal  MoM 
standing  up  well  to  the  scorching  lens  of  Bradj 
camera.  Custer,  by  contrast,  is  more  nervous  and  scnJ 
tive  than  a  painter  might  have  permitted.  He  waB 
strange  and  unusual  man,  obsessively  interested  in  I 
great  military  leaders  of  the  past  but  capable  at  the  sal 
time  of  cherishing  tame  field  mice,  and  keeping  thcfll 
on  his  desk  in  carefully  washed  ink  wells.  When  V 
transferred  into  the  Regular  Army  he  wrote;  'I  desM 
to  link  my  name  with  acts  and  men.  and  in  sucw 
manner  as  to  be  a  mark  of  honour,  not  only  to| 
present,  but  to  future  generations'.  The  South  Da 
collection  gives  an  insight  into  how  this  American! 
achieved  his  aim. 

Colour 

Trompc  l'oeil  of  birds  by  M.  Meucci,  Florence,  1874. 

Clock  by  Charles  Frodsham,  presented  to  Mynors  Bright,  1 
The  Rev.  George  Forster. 

Patent  of  Barony  presented  to  the  first  Lord  Cottesloe, 
Cdr.  the  Hon.  John  Fremantle,  R.N. 


The  American  way  with  Art 

Joseph  T.  Butler 


Sixteenth-century  Italian  Drawings 

Janos  Scholz  is  well-known  as  a  'cellist  and  teach 
as  well  as  a  distinguished  art  collector  ■ 
connoisseur.  Currently  on  view  at  The  Picrpoi 
Morgan  Library  in  New  York  City  (uu 
February  3)  is  a  selection  of  133  drawings  fro' 
the  Scholz  collection  from  the  hands  of  iniporta 
Italian  16th-century  masters.  The  exhibition  W 
seen  previously  at  the  National  Gallery  of  A 
(Washington,  D.C.)  and  the  selection  of  t! 
drawings  was  made  by  Konrad  Oberhubij 
Curator  of  Drawings  from  the  latter  institution. 

Many  of  the  Scholz  drawings  by  the  brothr 
Zuccaro  and  his  Parmigranino  studies  have  n 
previously  been  displayed  together.  Included; 
works  by  figures  such  as  Raphael,  Leonardo  j 
Vinci,  Corrcggio,  and  Titian  along  with  su' 
lesser-known  draughtsmen  as  Boccacino,  Savokl 
Gaudenzio,  Marcantonio,  Romanino  and  Baroci 
Italy's  centres  of  creative  effort  during  tl 
period  were  highly  individual.  Therefore,  l| 
drawings  in  the  current  show  are  group] 
together  as  representative  of  these  individ'H 
'schools'.  Drawings  from  Rome  and  Venice  ;1| 
placed  at  the  beginning  and  end  as  these  cent 
represent  the  opposite  poles  of  colour  and  desig' 

In  all,  twelve  different  centres  arc  represent'! 
Characteristic  of  the  Roman  style  arc  works 
Raphael  and  the  brothers  Zuccaro.  Particula 
important  is  A  Kneeling  Male  Figure  by  Tad( 
Zuccaro  which  was  once  in  the  collection 
Horace  Walpole.  The  drawing's  mount  app< 
to  be  one  of  those  made  by  Vasari  for  his  o 
cabinet   of  drawings.    Representative  of 
Florentine  school  are  works  by  Leonardo 
Salviati  while  drawings  by  Titian,  Verom* 
Schiavone  and  Pordenonc  represent  Venice, 
beautiful  and  highly  scholarly  catalogue  has  b 
prepared  by  Mr.  Oberhuber  assisted  by  D 
Walker,   a   graduate   student   at   New  Y" 
University's  Institute  of  Fine  Arts. 

1.  Francesco  Salviati. 
Design  for  a  Fantastic  Emblem, 
pen  and  brown  ink,  brown  wash. 
Janos  Scholz. 

2.  Federico  Barocci, 
St.  Francis  Receiving  the  Stigmata, 
coloured  chalks  on  grey  paper.  Janos  Scholz. 


3.  Parmigianino. 

77iree  Studies  oJPutti  and  of  a  Seated  Boy, 
red  chalk.  Janos  Scholz. 


s  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty 

tscinating  exhibition  exploring  facets  of  T'ang 
uisty  art  was  seen  through  the  middle  of  last 
ith  at  Rare  Art,  Inc.  at  978  Madison  Avenue, 
v  York  City.  The  exhibition  was  a  joint 
cure  of  that  gallery  along  with  the  Indianapolis 
peum  of  Art  (Indiana).  It  was  generally 
anised  by  Alan  S.  Hartman,  President  of  Rare 

Inc.  who  also  wrote  the  excellent  catalogue 
Iriptions.  Paul  A.  J.  Spheeris,  Acting  Curator 
Dricntal  Art  at  Indianapolis  provided  a  fine 
cral  introduction  to  the  catalogue.  The 
logue,  by  the  way,  is  something  which  is 
thy  of  any  good  library  on  Oriental  art. 

all,  79  objects  -  ceramics,  silver,  bronzes  - 
5   included.    The    overall  preponderance, 

ever,  lay  in  the  field  of  ceramics  while  most 
lie  objects  date  from  the  T'ang  Dynasty 
^-906  ad)  there  were  a  few  works  from 
xls   immediately    before    and    after  this 

>ty.  Many  of  the  pieces  were  assembled  by 

Hartman  over  a  three-year  period  were 
\m  for  the  first  time.  Also,  six  pieces  from  the 

permanent  Oriental  collection  at  Indian- 

s  were  included. 

was  only  about  70  years  ago  that  the  first 
figures  began  to  arrive  in  this  country, 
popularity  has  increased  and  has  now 
led  an  extraordinary  level.  While  these 
les  clearly  shine  as  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
s  of  Chinese  art,  they  were  little  appreciated 
e  country  of  their  origin  until  they  were 
red  and  prized  by  Westerners.  Cobalt 
s,  which  reached  their  height  of  develop- 
during  the  Ming  Dynasty,  were  originally 
ivcred  and  established  by  the  T'ang.  This, 
:  with  the  development  of  high-fired 
die  wares,  cause  the  T'ang  to  be  one  of  the 
al  periods  in  the  development  of  Chinese 
pic  art.  This  show  represents  the  collabora- 
Detween  a  public  institution  and  a  private 
■  being  handled  at  its  very  best. 


urmapala,  T'ang  Dynasty,  splashed  in  green, 
and  nasturtium-brown  glazes. 
rt,  Inc. 

rbled'  Vase,  T'ang  Dynasty, 

ed  marbled  buff-white  and  red  clays. 

$rt,  Inc. 

K  T'ang  Dynasty,  lead. 

polis  Museum  of  Art, 
\Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  Lilly. 


toi,  T'ang  Dynasty,  bronze.  Rare  Art,  Inc. 


8.  Frank  Furness,  1884. 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Depot 
(Chestnut  Hill). 

The  Architecture  of  Frank  Furness 

The  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  has  expl 
the  work  of  that  city's  architect  Frank  Fi 
(1839-1912)  who  was  particularly  active  d 
the  post-Civil  War  period.  The  Mull 
exhibition  was  composed  of  photogJ 
drawings,  prints,  furniture,  and  architect! 
elements.  The  show  focused  on  40  buildi 
designed  by  Furness  in  Philadelphia  and  envil 
with  particular  emphasis  placed  on  four 
architect's  greatest  works:  the  Provident 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Library 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Station.  The 
particularly  showed  the  unique  and 
individual  style  which  Furness  achieved 
combined  elements  from  many  of  the 
revival  styles  of  the  day  in  a  personal  m 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  catalog' 
the  Philadelphia  Museum  published  in 
tion  with  the  show.  Authored  by  J; 
O'Gorman,  it  contains  a  catalogue  of 
buildings  by  O'Gorman  and  George  E. 
as  well  as  a  checklist  of  Furness'  woi 
projects,  composed  by  Mr.  Thomas  and 
Myers.  This  distinguished  and  compi 
publication  on  Furness  will  surely  re 
standard  work  on  the  architect. 

9.  Furness  and  Evans,  1885-86. 
First  Unitarian  Church  and  Parish  House 
(Chestnut  and  Van  Pelt  Streets). 
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Iichele  Cascella.  Regatta  Day  at  Portofino,  oil  on  canvas.  Galerie Juarez. 


tele  Cascella 

rie  Juarez,  Inc.  of  Los  Angeles  is  currently 
|ing  the  works  of  the  Italian  Post-Iinpres- 
It  painter  Michcle  Cascella.  The  artist  was 
I  in  1892  and  works  chiefly  in  oils  although 
■colour  and  pastel  are  also  media  in  which 
els.  His  work  is  akin  to  such  19th-century 


artists  as  Theodore  Rouscau,  Corot  and 
Daubigny.  However,  in  no  sense  docs  he 
imitate  the  work  of  these  artists,  but,  has  rather 
developed  a  style  which  is  uniquely  his  own. 
The  present  exhibition  of  78  works  covers  the 
50  year  creative  career  of  Michcle  Cascella. 


Jules  Olitski 

A  major  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  colour 
field  abstractionist,  Jules  Olitski  was  recently  seen 
at  three  different  American  institutions.  It  can  be 
seen  currently  at  the  Pasadena  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  (California).  Organised  by  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  where  it  was  first 
seen,  the  retrospective  included  60  paintings, 
dating  from  the  1950s  to  the  present. 

Olitski,  bom  in  Russia  in  1922,  is  recognized  as 
a  major  artist  whose  innovations  in  colour  field 
paintings  have  influenced  the  course  of  contem- 
porary art.  Kcnworth  Moffett,  Curator  of 
Contemporary  Art  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  who  has  contributed  the  introduction  to 
the  catalogue  for  the  exhibition,  says  of  Olitski's 
work.  'Over  the  past  two  or  three  years  the 
painting  of  Jules  Olitski  has  begun  to  seem 
decisive.  For  a  surprising  number  of  younger 
painters  he  is  like  a  block,  the  influence  that  has 
to  be  gone  through  or  overcome  if  any  funda- 
mental innovation  or  breakthrough  is  to  be 
achieved.  This  is  the  position  that  Pollock's  art 
occupied  in  the  1950s,  though  never  quite  so 
explicitly  or  self-consciously.' 

Olitski  is  particularly  known  for  his  technique 
of  spraying  layers  of  acrylic  paint  into  raw  canvas 
to  create  atmospheric  expanses  of  colour  freed 
from  their  traditional  relationship  to  line  and 
edge.  The  sprayed  paint  evokes  an  indeterminate 
space  while  lines  or  marks  near  the  edge  act  as 
reference  points  to  establish  the  scale  and  assert 
the  flatness  of  the  canvas.  Along  with  these 
spray  paintings,  begun  in  1965,  earlier  Olitski 
works  were  shown,  including  the  so-called  matter 
paintings  of  the  late  1950s  and  the  stain  paintings 
of  the  early  1960s.  The  catalogue,  with  24  colour 
plates  was  published  by  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston. 


12.  Jules  Olitski.  Born  in  Snot'sk, 
oil-miscible  acrylic  on  canvas,  1963. 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  gift  of  the 
Ford  Foundation. 


1 1.  Jules  Olitski.  Demikov  One, 
spackle,  acrylic  resin  and  dry  pigments  on 
canvas,  1957.  Lawrence  Rubin  Gallery,  New  York. 
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i 3 .  Charles  Meily,  Coverlet,  1837.  The  Art  Institute  oj  Chicago,  Gift  of  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus. 


Woven  American  Coverlets 

In  the  last  few  years,  American  quilts  and  woven 
coverlets  have  been  artistically  reassessed  and  are 
now  generally  regarded  as  an  important  expres- 
sion of  this  country's  folk  art.  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago's  entire  collection  of  woven  American 
coverlets  which  contains  nearly  160  pieces  was 
recently  on  display.  Dating  from  1800  through 


the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
coverlets  are  divided  into  two  major  sections; 
hand-loom  woven  coverlets  and  coverlets 
woven  on  mechanized  pattern-control  looms. 
Within  each  group,  several  weaving  techniques 
are  represented.  The  exhibition  was  organized  by 
the  Institute's  Curator  of  Textiles,  Mrs.  Christa 
Mayer-Thurman. 


The  Art  Institute's  coverlet  collection,  whic 
is  often  referred  to  as  one  of  the  finest  in  tb. 
United  States,  began  in  191 1  with  a  gift  froii 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus  of  Chicago,  a  Trusti 
of  the  Institute.  In  his  extensive  travels,  D| 
Gunsaulus  continued   to  acquire  coverlets  i 
several  states.  After  his  death  in  1921,  his  cntii 
collection  of  60  coverlets  was  given  to  the  A, 
Institute.  Throughout  the  years  other  gifts  an 
acquisitions   have  expanded   the   holdings  I 
include  major  examples  in  a  wide  variety  ( 
techniques  and  designs  by  more  than  40  weave! 
who  worked  in   thirteen  states.  The  rcca 
exhibition  was  the  first  showing  of  the  tot.i 
coverlet  collection. 

A  marvellous  landmark  in  a  fully-illustrau 
handbook  on  the  coverlet  collection,  which  w 
also  serve  as  a  catalogue,  has  been  published.  Tl 
book  was  written  by  Mrs.  Mayer-Thurman  ar 
her  predecessor,  Miss  Mildred  Davison.  Tl 
handbook  contains  a  foreword  by  the  Institute 
Vice  President  for  Collections  and  Exhibitior 
John  Maxon;  an  informative  introduction  \  \ 
Mrs.  Thurman;  a  detailed  history  of  cover!  1 
weaving;  and  an  appendix  comprised  of  a  listii 
of  weavers,  a  listing  of  states  and  counties  fro 
which  the  works  come,  and  a  bibliography.  Bo 
the  handbook  and  the  exhibition  were  sponson 
by  a  matching  grant  from  the  National  Endo\ 
ment  for  the  Arts  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a  fedci 
agency. 


14.  Archibald  Davidson.  Coverlet,  double  cloth,  1838.  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Gift  of  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus. 
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Peter.  Chickens, 
»n  canvas,  Rome,  1822. 
utiquaire,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 


jbacconists  trade  sign  of  a  Turkish  Sultana, 
in  painted  wood,  c.  1 860-1 870. 
1  Kornblau,  New  York  City. 

fishington  centennial  printed  cotton, 
<  Elinor  Merrill,  New  York  City. 


ieth  Annual  Winter  Antiques  Show 
l)th  annual  Winter  Antiques  show  is  held 
Ihe  17th  of  this  month  through  the  27th. 
1  ow,  as  it  has  since  its  origin,  will  be  for  the 
]  of  East  Side  House  Settlement  and  will  be 
>  the  7th  Regiment  Armory,  Park  Avenue 
kh  Street,  New  York  City.  The  exhibition 
tally  regarded  as  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
1/  and  dealers  often  hold  important 
for  this  occasion.  As  in  the  past,  John 
j'bons,  a  noted  interior  decorator,  is 
Ian  of  the  show. 

I ,  there  are  59  dealers  who  will  participate 
Wear's  exhibition.  There  will  be  objects 
ling  types  including  both  fine  and  decora- 
Is.  This  ib  always  an  important  event  and 
ich  is  eagerly  anticipated. 


Art  despatch  from  Europe 


Gerald  Schurr 


Colof 
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Wood  Engravings  to  Posters 

Until  March  31st  the  Wallraf-Richardz  Museum 
is  showing  a  complete  panorama  of  the  various 
kinds  of  engraving  from  its  origins  to  contem- 
porary avant-garde  techniques.  The  exhibition 
starts  with  fifteenth-century  German  wood 
engravings  and  continues  throughout  the 
centuries  with  the  etchings  and  copper  engravings 
of  various  European  schools.  These  are  followed 
by  characteristic  examples  of  etchings  and  aqua- 
tints from  Dtirer  to  Picasso  including  Rem- 
brandt, Goya  and  Manet.  Then  come  prints,  the 
coloured  lithographs  made  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  Toulouse-Lautrec,  which  are  at 
present  enjoying  immense  popularity.  The 
exhibition  ends  with  silk-screen  printing 
(Vasarely,  Pop  Art)  and  the  recent  photographic 
processes  which  have  led  to  the  development  of 
the  poster  and  popular  colour-prints.  Briefly, 
this  is  an  instructive  exhibition  in  a  most  attrac- 
tive setting,  of  immense  interest  to  practitioners 
and  which,  for  the  ordinary  visitor,  will  throw 
new  light  on  a  particularly  complex  side  of  the 
plastic  arts. 


1.  Holland  c.  1450.  Wood  engraving. 
Museum,  Cologne. 


2.  Taniuchi.  Tom  sees  the  train.  German  edition. 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris. 

Chalon-sur-Saone 

Tribute  to  Le  Corbusier 

The  many  aspects  of  the  work  of  Le  Corbusier 
(1 887-1965)  are  on  show  until  January  31st  at 
the  Musee  des  Beaux-Arts  at  Chalon  in  France, 
with  emphasis  on  his  painting  which  he  regarded 
as  his  essential  mode  of  communication.  'I  think', 
he  wrote,  'that  even  if  my  work  as  an  architect 
deserves  some  recognition  it  is  my  painting  which 
is  of  most  significance'.  His  scientific  and  rational 
approach  can  easily  be  seen.  The  Purist  group 
which  he  founded  with  Ozenfant  was  in  some 
measure  a  desire  to  preserve  the  essence  of 
Cubism  by  reducing  forms  to  the  most  simple, 
and  rigidly  controlled  ornamentation. 


Charleroi 

Jewellery 

Jewellery  from  the  Belle-Epoque  to  the  present 
day  -  this  is  the  dazzling  and  sumptuous  spectacle 
laid  before  us  from  January  19th  to  February  141! 
in  one  of  the  most  enterprising  artistic  centres  in' 
Belgium  -  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  at  Charleroi 
(which  last  October  showed  a  very  fine  collection 
of  English  posters  from  around  1900).  In  the  early 
years  of  this  century  there  was,  of  course,  a  great 
deal   of  Art  Nouveau  jewellery   and  many 
designers,  particularly  the  Belgian  Wolfers,  !■ 
to  revive  the  jeweller's  craft  by  working 
baroque  forms  and  bold  combinations  of  I 
varied  materials.  For  some  time  a  few  contem- 
porary painters  (such  as  Max-Ernst,  PiauboSj 
Dali  amongst  others)  had  designed  new  varieties 
of  decoration   for  women.   Pieces   of  great 
originality  by  Pol  Bury,  Emile  Souply  or  Feus 
Roulin  are  on  view  here. 
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Bruges  to  Paris 

md  Children 

the  month  of  January  the  exhibition  of 
)'s  Books  (organised  by  the  British  Coun- 
he  National  Book  League)  is  visiting  the 
i  at  Bruges  after  being  shown  at  the 
eque  Royale,  Brussels.  This  is  a  reason- 
nprehensive  historical  account  of  books 
ok  illustrators  based  on  a  selection  of 
th-  and  nineteenth-century  books  and 
sorrowed  from  the  Renier  collection 
acquired  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
.  The  modern  section  includes  works 
if  the  last  half  century  and  drawings 
>y  twenty-five  illustrators  today.  At  the 
fie,  until  January  15th,  the  Musee  des 
oratifs  in  Paris,  under  the  title  'L'Enfant 
linages'  has  collected  600  of  the  most 
ative  of  children's  books  among  which 
expressionism,  British  humour  and  the 
ty  of  American  illustrators  figure  most 
itly. 

rk  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
:he  same  museum  is  showing  documents, 
L  models  and  books  which  demonstrate 
lights  of  his  life:  from  the  provincial 

his  early  days  as  a  comedian,  to  the 
•f  court  life.  The  exhibition  describes 
y  the  changes  in  stage  sets  since  the  time 
XIV  and  the  different  interpretations  of 

genius  by  painters  and  scenic  designers 
hret  centuries. 


Sixty  Years  of  Painting 

canvases  signed  between  1900  and  1963 
died  at  the  age  of  81,  the  Orangcrie  des 
is  paying  an  important  tribute  to 
Braque  (until  January   15  th).  These 
(hich  have  been  assembled  from  all  over 
,  retrace  the  methodical  progress  and 
nts  of  one  of  the  most  revolutionary 
1  the  history  of  art.  An  indefatigable 
he  perfected  his  style  as  if  he  were  a 
or  peasant.   His   experiment  with 
A-as  striking  but  short-lived  -  from  1904 
It  was  then  that  with  Picasso,  he 
Cubism  which  was  in  fact  a  clear 
of  his  own  nature  composed  of  har- 
icditation,  deliberation  and  delicately 
emotion.  His  austere  manner  was  soon 
>y  the  use  of  papier  colli.  Once  this 
discipline  was  established  Braque's  art 
ore  supple,  light  and  elegant  in  the 
:ries   of  Gueridons,    Caneplwres  and 
and   reached   his   ideal    of  spatial 
on  in  the  canvases  of  his  final  period  - 
'eliers  and  Oiseaux  which  illustrate  his 
r  suggesting  a  third  dimension  while 
ting  the  principle  odnuralite. 


3.  Moliere  by  an  unknown  seventeenth-century 
painter.  Musee  des  Arts  Decoralifs,  Paris. 


Rome 

Goethe  in  Italy 

Goethe  spent  nearly  two  years  in  Rome  from 
October  1786  to  April  1788.  He  shared  a  very 
simple  house  with  a  few  German  painters 
opposite  the  Monte  Pincio,  Via  del  Corso,  which, 
two  months  ago,  with  the  help  of  the  Frankfurt 
Foundation  was  transformed  into  a  centre  to  his 
memory.  It  contains  illustrations  of  his  work  and 
soon,  to  complete  the  centre,  there  will  be  a  new 
art  gallery  under  the  direction  of  the  German 
Library  in  Rome. 


4.  Braque.  A  lired'aile,  1956-1961. 
Ornigjtrie,  Paris. 
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International 
Salerooms 


I.  Sir  Winston 

Churchill. 
Canal  Scene. 
£9,100  ($22,32 
Sotheby's, 
April  14,  1965. 


2.  Sir  Winston 
Churchill. 
Ightham  Moat. 
£8,000  ($19,200), 
Sotheby's, 
April  20, 1966. 


Since  this  is  a  Churchill  Centenary  issue,  it  is 
only  right  to  commence  by  looking  at  some 
Churchill  prices  over  the  fairly  recent  past. 
Churchill  as  a  painter  has  been  well  documented 
by  David  Coombs,  who  needs  no  introduction  in 
The  Connoisseur  and  the  best  of  his  paintings, 
whether  it  be  on  their  merits  or  on  his  wider 
reputation  have  seemed  to  solidify  at  just  below 
£10,000  ($24,000).  On  April  14  1965,  Sotheby 
sold  a  Canal  Scene  for  £9,300  ($22,320);  in  April 
1966,  Ightham  Moat  for  £8,000  ($19,200). 
Christie's  in  1965  sold  a  view  of  Mimizan  in  the 
Landes,  which  Sir  Winston  had  given  to  David 
Lloyd  George  in  1928  for  9,500  guineas  ($23,940) 
and  a  view  of  a  beach  near  Antibes  for  8,500 
guineas  ($21,420).  In  1966,  in  King  Street  at  least 
prices  had  dropped  a  bit,  for  The  Coast  near 
Antibes  was  only  6,800  guineas  ($17,136)  and 
View  of  the  Harbour,  Amsterdam,  6,000  guineas 
($15,120).  This  year  things  looked  up  for  Roy 
Miles  bought  on  May  3  at  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 
and  brought  back  to  England  from  the  Hunting- 
ton Hertford  Collection  a  Riviera  Scene  at 
$22,000  (£9,170)  which  was  then  about  £8,500 
($20,400).  Churchill  as  a  subject  for  other  people's 
art  has  made  some  high  prices:  Epstein's  bronze 


one  of  an  edition  of  ten  was  sold  at  Christ: 
1965  for  4,800  guineas  ($12,096),  thenar 
for  the  sculptor.  It  was  bought  by  Lord  Tho 
and  presented  to  Churchill  College,  Cambr 
a  pretty  gesture. 

Churchill  books  have  been  a  curiously  flue 
ing  market.  Mr.  Brodrick's  Army  seems  tort, 
the  rarest,  (incidentally  my  last  reference  tf 
brought  most  interesting  correspondence  fr 
Califomian  reader  with  a  copy.  Lucky  man)- 
£980  ($2,352)  paid  for  what  Woods  says 
second  impression  some  five  years  ago  sett) 
still  be  the  record.  It  has  been  said  that  no  1 
of  the  first  impression  exists  though  the  Boo 
copyright  copy  with  its  datestamp  ot  inimedi 
after  publication  must  be  one  if  there  is  any! 
in  the  world.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  shi 
pamphlet,  published  by  Arthur  L.  Hump! 
of  187,  Piccadilly,  dedicated  to  the  Electoi 
Oldham,  and  containing  the  texts  of  six  0 
Winston's  speeches  is  a  howling  rarity  and 
next  copy  to  come  along  is  bound  to  sell  for 
figures.  Last  July,  Sotheby's  had  some  Chin 
MSS.  and  letters  which  made  good  prices. 
627  a  mixed  bag  of  Lloyd  George  and  Chui 
items  made  £1,800  ($4,320)  going  to  Ch 
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3.  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  Riviera  Scene. 
$22,000  (£9,170),  Sothcby  Parke  Bcrnct, 
May  3, 1973. 


embarrassment  If  there  was  a  pool  of  semi-skiled  train-id  labour 
to  assist  in  those  tasks. 

The  limitations  of  euoh  a  scheme  must  nevertheless  be 
recocnls«d.      It  would  defeat  the  object  of  the  scheme  if  too 
ambitious  a  start  were  made  and  the  number  of  trainees  in  any 
Dockyard  should  be  oapabloof  absorption  within  a  reasonable 
scheme  of  dilution.        If  experience  sho#a  such  trainees  should 
prove  to  be  of  value  in  the  Dockyards,  the  scheme  could  be 
considerably  augmented. 

Qr\-S 

1}  ■  1    »  o 


4.  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  Mimizan,  Landes. 
9,500  gns.  ($23,940),  Christie's,  1965. 

5.  A  mixed  bag  of  Lloyd  George  and 
Churchill  items.  £1,800  ($4,320), 
Sotheby's,  July  17,  1973. 


Albemarle  Street  who,  in  recent 
ade  something  of  a  corner  in  Chur- 
and  MSS. 

stole  a  march  on  everybody  by 
a  record  price  for  a  Ming  Vase  on 
£I35.°°o  ($324,000)  for  a  blue  and 
They  have,  like  everybody  else  been 
with  the  19th-century  Dutch  painters. 
138,400)  was  paid  on  October  22  for 
rdam  Canal  scene  by  Willem  Kock- 
■ly  as  high  as  the  record  £19,000 
aid  by  Richard  Green  for  a  picture  by 
1  Hermanus,  Shipping  in  a  calm  Estnary 
ber  14.  This  was  at  Sotheby's  Belgravia 
ringer  made  £23,000  ($55,200),  and  a 
by  the  Koekkoek  father  and  son 
■  £21,000  ($50,400).  It  was  at  this  sale 
r,  Scirocco  day  on  the  sea  coast  near  Rome 
kmpletely  unimportant  19th-century 
fist  Giovanni   Costa  made  £15,000 
his  was,  needless  to  say  a  record  for 
t  was  probably  also  the  perfect  corn- 
time  when  millions  watched  a  royal 
n  TV  and  the  Financial  Times  index 
Woo.  Anything,  but  anything  is  better 
iy  or  shares. 


Actually  this  last  comment,  however  generally 
true,  is  unfair  and  untrue  in  the  special  context  of 
this  column.  For  it  was  just  then  that  Christie's 
went  public  and  in  fact  the  issue  of  7.5  million 
shares  was  over-subscribed  more  than  ten  times. 
23,839  applications  for  76.1  millions  shares  were 
received,  meaning  that  at  70p  a  share,  £53  million 
($127,200,000)  were  offered!  Certainly  no  de- 
pression in  King  Street. 

Nor  was  there  any  depression  in  Bond  Street 
on  October  31  when  after  threats  of  legal  action, 
meetings  of  dealers,  fulminations  from  Faulds, 
and  every  sort  of  foreboding,  the  first  part  of  the 
Dick  collection  of  Sporting  and  Conversation 
paintings  went  up.  42  lots  made  £1,247,000 
($2,994,960),  a  fairish  total  for  what  had  been 
described  by  the  knockers  as  a  lot  of  second  rate 
pictures.  Richard  Green  paid  £225,000  ($540,000) 
for  the  Stubbs  of  Goldfinder  with  a  mare  and  foal 
and  Basil  Taylor  promptly  w-ent  on  record  that 
this  was  a  third  rate  Stubbs.  I  pass  no  judgement: 
I  merely  ask  what  a  first  rate  one  is  going  to  cost 
now.  The  Devis  A  Family  of  Anglers:  The  Swaine 
Family  of  Laverington  Hall  was  bought  by  Roy 
Miles  for  a  modest  £136,000  ($326,400)  and  most 
good  judges  thought  that  it  was  the  best  picture 


in  the  sale.  The  quite  charming  James  Pollard  set 
of  four  pictures  at  Epsom  Races  in  the  mid- 
18305  were  bought  by  Howard  Rickctts  for  a 
very  modest  £85,000  ($204,000)  and  the  Ward 
of  a  White  Sand  Pony  by  Shand  for  £115,000 
($276,000).  Altogether  it  was  a  convincing  even- 
ing for  collectors  of  British  painting  and  Paul 
Mellon  must  have  felt  a  positive  glow  as  the 
results  came  through. 

I  mentioned  the  sale  of  Faience  stoves  at  Bois- 
girard  in  Paris  on  October  15. 1  had  hoped  to  give 
a  picture  or  two  but  they  have  failed  to  material- 
ise. The  prices  I  have  had  were  written  on  a 
catalogue  and  I  must  assume  that  they  are  in 
francs.  If  so  they  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
bargains  of  the  year.  A  large  Strasbourg  stove 
signed  by  the  tiler  Hugelin  made  Fr.8000  (£800). 
An  undated  but  apparently  Art  Nouveau  one 
from  Vitry  made  Fr.5000  (£500).  But  an  ab- 
solutely gorgeous  Luneville  stove  surmounted 
with  a  column  with  a  Corinthian  capital  and  a 
floral  decoration  above  it  went  for  a  mere 
Fr.2,700  (£270)  and  another  lovely  pink  Luneville 
with  lion  feet  for  Fr.1600  (£160).  Sotheby's 
Belgravi.i  .vould  have  done  much,  much  better. 

One  of  the  sales  that  no-one  seemed  to  know 
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7.  Willem  Koekkock. 
Amsterdam  Canal  Scene. 

£16,000(538,400) 
Phillips,  October  22,  1973. 


6.  Early  1 5th  century  Chinese  blue  and 
white  vase  (mci-p'ing),  13^  inches. 
£135,000(5324,000),  Phillips,  October  24,  1973. 

8.  Arthur  Devis.  A  Family  of  Anglers: 
The  Swaine  Family  ofLaverington  Hall, 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely. 
£136,000(5326,400), 
Sotheby's,  October  31,  1973. 


about  was  in  Chicago  on  the  23  and  24  of 
September  when  the  books  and  manuscripts  of 
the  late  David  Gage  Joyce  were  sold  by  Hanzel 
Galleries.  Mr.  Joyce  was  a  lumber  man  and  he,  in 
fact,  died  in  1937.  It  was  by  order  of  his  daugh- 
ter's estate  that  the  collection  was  sold  now.  A 
Kelms'  ott  Chaucer  bound  by  Sangorski  in  a 
binding  that  defies  description  although  the 
auctioneer  tried,  'The  sumptuousness  of  this 
binding  was  achieved  by  the  use  of  700  pieces  of 
inlaid  leather,  seven  pieces  of  mother  of  pearl, 
109  garnets,  27  small  rubies,  15  moonstones, 
15  imethysts,  8  aventurines,  2  lapis  lazuli,  a 
small  sapphire  and  other  jewels',  made  536,000 
(jCi5>000)-  The  MSS.  had  the  winners  really.  The 
MS.  of  Conan  Doyle's  The  Sign  of  Four  with 
some  letters  to  his  American  publisher,  Lippen- 
cott  made  551,000  (£20,830),  that  of  The  While 
Company,  530,000  (£12,500).  The  MS.  of 
Thomas  Hardy's  short  story  The  Distracted  Young 
Preacher  made  Si9,ooo  (£7,920). 

The  manuscript  of  Trollope's  The  Way  We 
Live  Nou>  with  18  of  the  original  drawings  by 
Luke  Fildcs;  there  were  forty  in  the  book,  made 
545,000  (£18,750)  and  the  MS.  of  Shelley's 
poem  Prince  Athanase  536,000  (£15,000).  In- 


cidentally, the  catalogue  insisted  on  the  spelling 
'Shelly'.  A  fine  Byron  letter  to  his  wife,  Novem- 
ber 17  1821,  containing  the  terrible,  'I  have 
ceased  to  reflect  on  any  but  two  things :  viz,  that 
you  are  the  mother  of  my  child,  and  that  we 
shall  never  meet  again,'  fetched  Si7,ooo  (£7,080) 
which  seems  a  bargain. 

Nearer  home,  Lawrence's  of  Crewkeme  had 
two  very  fines  sales  in  October.  On  the  nth  they 
had  a  book  sale  which  totalled  £37,491  (589,978). 
topographical  plate  books  were  the  main  attrac- 
tion. The  eight  volumes  of  Danniel  &  Ayton's 
Voyage  Round  Great  Britain  differing  slightly  from 
Abbey's  description  sold  for  £3,200  (S7,68o) 
which  is  especially  interested  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Tate  Gallery  will  be  publishing  a  number 
of  prints  from  the  original  plates  later  this  year. 
The  two  volumes  of  Malton's  Picturesque  Tour 
Through  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster  made 
£2,700  (56,480),  a  set  of  Ireland's  Picturesque 
Tours  in  seven  volumes  £1,300  (S3, 120),  Land- 
mann's  Portugal,  £1,100  (52,640),  and  a  copy  of 
Shepherd's  London  which  lacked  several  plates 
according  to  Abbey  but  included  three  which  his 
description  omitted,  went  for  £1,250  (S3, 000), 
the  same  price  as  a  copy  of  Ackermann's 


Microcosm  of  London.  Many  people 
Abbey,  but  it  seems  that  a  revised  ver 
already  called  for.  The  following  Thursdi 
had  a  mixed  sale  in  which  a  hitherto  unS 
Gainsborough,  The  Market  Cart  which  th: 
gave  to  his  friend  William  Jackson  of  E> 
man  obviously  worth  study  since  his1 
friends  included  Sheridan  and  Samuel  £■ 
sold  for  £17,000  ($40,800)  to  Richard  Gro 
own  favourite  lot  was  a  Staffordshire  s 
blue  salt-glazed  mug  inscribed,  "Drink 
drink  and  stand  your  ground  tor  this  isc: 
Plowman's  Round.  Edward  plant  1 750/*1 
spite  of  a  gaping  crack  this  made  £2  50  (S6 
Messenger  May  Baverstock  on  October  3 
succintly  described  as  a  pair  of  blue  and 
ginger  jars  made  £350  ($840).  My  wifew1 
been  collecting  ginger  jars  for  more  yeaii 
she  will  remember  nearly  phoned  her  ins 
company.  A  bronze  figure  of  Robert  the 
and  another  of  an  unnamed  knight  st 
Elkington  and  Co.,  1887  after  William  I 
made  £360  (S864)  which  also  gives  onefi 
thought.  Happy  New  Year. 

cuyBI 
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.  Topolski.  La  Concierge. 

the  ninety-six  plates  taken  from  the 
s  fascinating  Paris  Lost,  A  Sketchbook 
Thirties  (London :  Hutchinson.  £7.00), 
shed  for  the  first  time,  with  an  Introduction 
nathan  Stone. 


Reynolds 

By  Ellis  Waterhouse 

192  pages,  123  illustrations 

and  16  colour 

London:  phaidon  press 

£8.50 

All  students  and  historians  of  English  eighteenth- 
century  art  owe  Professor  Waterhouse  a  con- 
siderable debt  of  one  kind  or  another;  to  all  of 
them  he  is  to  some  extent  'il  miglior fahbro'.  From 
the  specific  and  monumental  catalogues  of 
Reynolds  (1941)  and  Gainsborough  (1958),  to  the 
more  wide-ranging  but  no  less  monumental 
Pelican  History  of  Art  volume  (1953),  he  has  built 
the  foundations  of  British  art  historical  studies 
for  our  time.  This  is  quite  an  achievement  for  one 
whose  first  love  (c.f.  the  fundamental  Baroque 
Painting  in  Rome,  1937)  was,  and,  one  suspects, 
still  is,  the  art  of  seventeenth  century  Italy.  But  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  how  Reynolds  comes  out  of 
that  -  in  his  paintings,  he  carried  a  colouristic  and 
baroque  impulse  through  to  the  1780s. 

Professor  Watcrhouse's  catalogue  raisonnc  has 
for  long  been  almost  unobtainable,  so  this 
volume  will  be  welcomed  by  lovers,  historians 
and  students  of  the  art  (although  few  of  the  latter 
will  be  able  to  afford  it),  in  presenting,  with  its 
large  selection  of  good  quality  plates,  and  its  witty 
and  urbane  text,  the  best  possible  introduction  to 
Reynolds  as  an  often  really  attractive  painter. 
There  is  also  a  useful  bibliography,  a  list  of  works 
exhibited  during  Reynolds's  lifetime,  and  handy 
notes  on  his  sketchbooks,  working  procedure, 
and  prices.  Mercifully,  Reynolds  the  history 
painter  is  relegated  to  a  few  figures  in  the  text, 
with  the  emphasis  on  Reynolds  the  sensitive- 
portraitist;  the  text  is  full  of  sympathetic  insights 
into  the  generally  understanding  relations  bet- 
ween Reynolds  and  his  sitters.  It  is  admirably 
demonstrated  'how  various'  Reynolds  was  -  so 
various  that  one  cannot  easily  make  a  compre- 
hensive list  of  his  portrait  types.  Reynolds  found  a 
stylistic  variation  for  each  of  the  seemingly 
infinite  range  of  men,  from  the  martial  to  the 
intellectual-  and  how  well  he  could  succeed  with 
women  and  children,  rendering  them  with  an 
appealing  charm  and  gentleness  to  rival  Ramsay 
and  Gainsborough.  To  many,  Reynolds  did,  and 
still  does,  seem  a  pompous  man;  he  made  few 
real  friends  among  painters,  and  the  portrait  of 
himself  as  D.C.L.  which  he  presented  to  the 
Royal  Academy  is  revealing  of  a  certain  aloofness 
-  although,  a  didactic  work,  it  indicates  his 
aspirations  for  the  art  of  painting,  as  well  as  for 
himself.  Blake  (although  we  can  now  allow  for 
his  aesthetic  prejudices)"  said  a  few  silly  things 
about  Reynolds;  but  he  would  surely  have 
appreciated  Reynolds'  concern  for  the  art  when 
the  P.R.A.  supported  a  scheme  in  1773  for  the 
decoration  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  with  religious 
pictures. 

Colore,  rather  than  disegno,  was  always 
Reynolds'  forte  as  a  painter,  even  while  in  the 
Discourses  he  felt  to  some  extent  constrained  to 
sell  Florentine-Roman-Bolognesc  wares.  Is  it  fair 
to  say  (page  1 1)  that  'he  was  conservative  enough 
to  accept  the  prevailing  aesthetic'  of  draughts- 
manship over  colour,  without  the  important 
qualification  that  that  was  only  his  didactic  and 
public  stance  as  President  of  the  new  Royal 
Academy?  Yet  even  in  the  Discourses  Reynolds 
was  wonderfully  sympathetic  and  perceptive 
about  great  colourists  like  Tit  an  (see  his  account 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  Eighth  Discourse),  or 
Gainsborough  (Fourteenth  Discourse).  Reynolds 


was  as  sensitive  to  changes  in  taste  in  art  theory 
as  he  was  to  the  social  changes  that  we  see 
reflected  in  his  art  -  so  that  the  increasing 
emphasis  on  Michelangelo  and  the  idea  of  Genius 
in  the  later  Discourses  was  not  so  much  con- 
servative, as  in  the  vanguard  of  the  Romantic 
re-appraisal  of  Michelangelo,  developing  with  a 
younger  generation  during  the  last  forty  years  of 
the  century.  It  is  no  criticism  of  the  present  book 
to  say  that  the  definitive  study  of  Reynolds  as  a 
theorist  has  yet  to  be  written.  Meanwhile,  this 
book  will  perform  the  perhaps  more  worthy  task 
of  introducing  many  newcomers  to  some  fine 
paintings.  philip  conisbee 

Constable 

Paintings,  drawings  and  watcrcolours 
By  Basil  Taylor 

240  pages,  159  illustrations  and  32  colour  plates 

London:  phaidon  press 

£7.50 

The  dustcover  of  this  volume  states:  'This  is  the 
first  comprehensive  book  on  Constable  to  have 
appeared  for  many  years,  and  is  the  only  book  in 
which  an  extensive  range  of  his  pictures  is 
effectively  reproduced'.  Graham  Reynolds's 
Constable  the  Natural  Painter  was  published  in 
1965,  is  available  in  soft  covers,  and  contains  100 
illustrations  with  seventy-four  pages  of  text.  The 
same  author's  Catalogue  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  Collection,  which  has  appeared 
in  a  new  edition  this  year,  has  251  pages  of  text, 
mostly  consisting  of  detailed  and  informative 
notes,  and  311  plates.  The  volume  under  review 
has  an  essay  of  thirty-four  double-columned 
pages,  fourteen  text  figures,  and  177  illustrations. 

The  dustcover  continues:  'In  his  brilliant  essay, 
Basil  Taylor  analyses  the  character  and  achieve- 
ments of  this  important  artist . .  .'.  The  essay  is  not 
without  errors.  Constable's  father,  who  was 
described  in  [7853s 'a  man  of  fortune' who 'lives 
in  the  style  of  a  country  squire'  is  dismissed  in  the 
essay  as  a  'tradesman'.  Constable:  'who  felt  so 
deeply  and  laid  so  much  about  nature  and  the 
countryside,  and  who  rejoiced  in  being  a  born 
countryman,  made  no  comment  of  any  interest 
in  words  or  pictures,  about  the  human  life  of  rural 
England' (my  italics).  Between  181 1  and '21  most 
of  his  painting  was  about  how  the  countryside 
'worked'.  His  vision  of  rural  life  is  interesting  in 
view  of  the  contemporary  situation ;  he  cannot  be 
said  to  have  had  'no  interest  in  the  human  life  of 
rural  England',  or  he  would  not  have  sketched 
figures  as  much  as  landscape  during  this  period. 
Also,  the  author  assumes  such  an  interest  before 
he  writes:  'The  scenery  of  the  Lakes  and  similar 
places,  was  unacceptable  because,  for  one  reason, 
these  regions  were  remote  from  human  society'. 
Named  Lake  District  scenes  were  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  the  British  Institutions 
between  1807  and  1809.  Large  numbers  of  oil 
and  watercolour  paintings  of  the  region  survive. 

Such  inaccuracies  occur  because  the  inter- 
pretation of  Constable  is  thafc  which  take  The 
White  Horse  as  a  painting  before  which  ill  is 
preparatory,  and  from  which  later  work  develops. 
Statements  made  by  Constable  in  the  1820s, 
when  he  was  married,  happy,  and  urban,  arc 
assumed  to  be  equally  significant  to  all  parts  of 
his  ouevre.  It  would  be  more  prudent  to  regard 
him  as  having  attained  an  early  maturity  by  1802, 
after  which  his  work  developed,  passing  through 
distinguishable  'periods'  as  it  did  so,  each  'period' 
deserving  treatment  on  its  own  terms.  This 
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interpretation  is  implicit  in  the  latter  section  of 
essay.  There  is  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  late  style, 
and  the  importance  of  the  'six-footers'  is  empha- 
sised, their  relationship  to  the  works  of  the  1810s 
being  noted.  This  introduces  an  element  of  self- 
contradiction,  in  the  essay  which  is  an  unreliable 
guide  to  Constable's  art  and  character. 

The  plates  do  provide  such  a  guide.  But  it  is 
inexcusable  that  Golding  Constable's  Kitchen 
Garden  and  Flower  Garden  miss  strips  at  their  ends 
(and  arc  not  the  only  'trimmed'  plates),  and  a  line 
of  stitching  runs  through  both  The  Hay  Wain  and 
the  1 821  Salisbury  Cathedral  from  the  Meadows. 
As  the  essay  is  short,  and  the  book  expensive,  the 
public  must  be  paying  for  the  plates.  The 
bibliography  is  described  as  'select',  which  is 
accurate.  Phaidon  seem  keen  to  tarnish  their 
reputation.  m.  Rosenthal 


Julia  Margaret  Cameron 

A  Victorian  Family  Portrait 

By  Brian  Hill 

203  pages,  22  illustrations 

London:  peter  owen 

£3.75 

To  describe  this  significant  book  as  a  study  in 
aristocracy  is  not  to  brand  it  as  a  flourish  of  titles, 
though  such  have  honourable  place  in  it.  It  is  the 
ethos  of  a  group  of  notable  British  families, 
linked  by  descent  from  the  daughters  of  an  exiled 
French  aristo,  that  is  the  pivot  of  Mr.  Brian  Hill's 
theme.  It  is  indeed  fascinating  that  so  large  a 
concourse  of  personalities  should  have  stemmed 
from  the  handsome  Chevalier  Ambroise  Pierre 
Antoinc  dc  l'Etang,  sometime  page  of  honour  to 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  and  whose  discretion- 
ary banishment  to  India  may  so  well  have  saved 
him  from  sharing  that  royal  lady's  fate.  Of  the 
Chevalier  it  is  said  that  when  he  died  in  1840  a 
portrait  of  the  queen  was  buried  with  him.  Such 

1.  King  Street,  1866.  Good  class  shopping  street,  barr 


is  a  tradition  known  to  his  kindred,  and  revealed 
to  me,  as  a  friend,  at  least  fifty  years  ago,  by 
James  Prinscp  Beadle  (1863 -1947),  grandson  of 
de  l'Etang's  youngest  daughter. 

Beadle,  whose  military  paintings  frequently 
graced  Royal  Academy  Summer  Exhibitions, 
was  one  of  the  distinguished  artists  who,  by 
kinship  or  association,  are  placed  in  this  Victorian 
Family  Portrait.  Another,  Val  Prinsep,  R.A., 
traced  back  to  the  Chevalier's  second  daughter, 
Mrs.  James  Pattle,  one  of  whose  children  was 
Julia  Margaret  Cameron,  'Mistress  of  the  Lens', 
so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  art-photography. 
What  Thackeray  (who  had  unrealized  romantic 
ideas  about  Mrs.  Cameron's  sister,  Virginia) 


been  Thackeray's  admired  Virginia  Pattlf 
believe  she  is  not  yet  in  good  society', 
reminds  oneself  that  it  was  Thackeray  1 
wrote  The  Book  oj'Snobs.  F.  cordon1 

The  Victorian  City 

Images  and  Realities 

Edited  by  H.J.  Dyos  and  Michael  Wolff 

2  Volumes. 

957  pages,  434  illustrations 
London  and  Boston : 

ROUTLEDGE  AND  KEGAN  PAUL 

£15.00  per  volume,  or  £27.00  the  set 


described  as  Pattledom  bulks  large  in  Mr.  Hill's 
narrative.  At  Little  Holland  House,  'the  fame  of 
Sara's  salon  was  exceeded  only  by  the  reputation 
of  her  cook',  and  all  her  'visitors  were  dis- 
tinguished in  one  way  or  another',  many  of  them 
extremely  so.  Sara  (otherwise  Sarah),  Mrs. 
Thoby  Prinsep  and  mother  of  Val,  was  one  of 
those  ladies  of  infinite  presence  in  whom  the  age 
abounded;  though  it  seems  a  trifle  odd  that, 
after  having  helped  to  give  the  coup-de-grdce  to 
Ellen  Terry's  marriage  with  G.  F.  Watts,  Sara 
should  have  asked  that  talented  actress  for 
complimentary  tickets  for  first  nights  at  the 
Lyceum. 

The  ill-starred  Watts-Terry  union  (so  far  as  it 
went)  had  been  solemnized  at  St.  Barnabas, 
Addison  Road,  round  the  corner  from  Little 
Holland  House.  Mr.  Hill  severely  dismisses  that 
Gothic  Revival  church  as  an  'ugly  edifice'.  Time 
was  when  I  lived  alongside  it,  and  liked  the 
pleasing  shadows  it  cast  on  our  lawn.  But,  in 
general,  Mr.  Hill's  mastery  of  detail  on  so  large  a 
canvas  compels  respect.  Seldom  docs  one  find  so 
skilled  a  blend  of  social  and  family  history, 
savoured  with  pertinent  anecdote.  Great  names 
flash  in  and  out  of  this  multiple  portrait,  always 
with  point.  That  Wilde's  Lady  Bracknell  had 
living  counterparts  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
condescending  attitude  of  one  grande  dame 
towards  that  same  Countess  Somcrs  who  had 


Cities  have  been  with  us  a  long  time,  but  sc 
thing  happened  to  them  in  the  nineteenth  cere 
The  scale  of  growth  and  development  cha( 
substantially,  enough  to  give  rise  to  a  range 
new  dimension  of  physical  and  social  probl 
Evidence  for  this  is  given  not  only  in  cq 
predominantly  statistical  contributions  to 
Victorian  City  (such  as  Eric  Lampard's  \ 
Urbanizing  World'),  that  arc  tempered  raj 
than   invalidated  by,   say,   Asa   Briggs'  '! 
Human  Aggregate'  which,  describing  the  b 
ground  of  statistical  compilation  in  contcmpov 
pride  in  and  fear  of  this  increase  in  scale,  indie 
that  there  were  different  approaches  to  statist 
evidence  which  should  be  borne  in  minn 
present  day  assessments.   Other  contribute 
such  as  Anthony  Wolff's  'Unfit  for  Huj[ 
Habitation'  or  George  Rosen's  'Disease,  Deb! 
and   Death'   describe,   usually  dispassionalj 
certain  of  such  problems  in  detail  in  partici 
areas.  A  further  scries  of  contributions  ft 
section  seven  of  the  book,  entitled  'A  New  Ex) 
and  deal  with  certain  consequences  in  areas  it 
as   religion   and   politics   arising  from 
problems. 

These  provide  the  facts,  the  Realities  part  oH 
all-important  subtitle,  that  indicates  the  O 
plexity  and  subtlety  of  the  book's  aim.  FdH 
Briggs  in  his  analysis  of  statistics  suggests  j 
others  also  indicate,  what  the  Victorians  in  t 


icaded  for  the  night.  Manchester  Public  Libraries.  The  Victorian  City. 


acTrongatc,  Glasgow,  c.  1895.  Photograph  by  G.  W.  Wilson.  Aberdeen  University  Library. 


thought  were  facts,  the  truth  as  they  saw  it, 
d  be  formulated  and  presented  through 
onccptions  that  might  obscure  the  whole 
1.  Mayhew's  London  Labour  and  the  London 
(according  to  Gertrude  Himmelfarb's  'The 
ure  of  Poverty')  drew  on  only  a  small  sub- 
ip  of  the  poor,  though  this  did  not  stop  it 
1  being  of  momentous  consequence,  while 
Keating  examines  London's  East  End  in 
lis  of  mingled  fact  and  fiction.  One  of  the 
:  interesting  chapters  is  by  Michael  Wolff  and 
1a  Fox,  who  set  out  to  show  that  the  social 
cultural  problems  brought  about  by  ninc- 
|  h  century  urbanization  were  not  generally 
pted  by  cither  the  serious  illustrated  journals 
as  the  Illustrated  London  News  or  the 
orous  ones  like  Punch.  The  depiction  of  real 
especially  life  in  the  raw,  was  hampered  in 
cases  by  traditional  illustrative  formulae  for 
oor  >r  their  habitation,  let  alone  by  practical 
Hems  such  as  the  limited  time  available  to 
|irc  realistic  illustrations  for  blocks,  the 
itioned  responses  determined  by  the  gen- 
of  the  audience  addressed  or  by  the  distanc- 
eflation  inherent  in  the  comic  point  of  view, 
the  work  of  Fildes  or  Hcrkomcr  for  the 
hie  to  a  certain  extent  'cleaned  up'  potentially 
nccrting  material.  Only  rare  exceptions  such 
Illustrated  Times,  the  Pictorial  Times  and  the 
f  Illustrated  Paper  could  be  said  to  have 
ponded,  graphically,  with  the  Realities,  and 
a  pity  that  the  authors  did  not  develop 
er  their  investigation  and  treatment  of 
journals. 

e  city's  Image,  even  if  not  directly  relating 
e  underlying  Reality,  did  not  fare  all  that 
in  other  cultural  activities,  especially  at  a 
level.  Poets  generally  shied  away  (G. 
rt  Strange:  'The  Frightened  Poets'),  not 
Decause  of  doctrinaire  Rousscauesque  anti- 
ism  but  also  as  a  result  of  conservative 
ry-based  political  fears  and  conventional 
sh  moral  attitudes;  Hood  was  an  exception, 
e,  like  the  humorous  journals,  had  to  joke 
:  it  and  so  the  punch  was  pulled.  Similar 
les  prevailed  in  writers  like  Carlyle,  Ruskin 
Morris  (would  they  had  been  Hoods).  In 
g,  treatment  varied,  as  E.  D.  H.  Johnson 
in  an  excellent  contribution  entitled 
orian   Artists    and    the    Urban  Milieu'. 


Topographical  painters  tended  to  portray  the 
scene  for  itself  and  not  as  a  setting  for  human 
activity;  the  real  life  adumbrated  by  the  original 
Prc-Raphaclites  rapidly  evanesced  into  the  other- 
worldlincss  of  the  second  generation.  Painters  of 
railway  scenes,  contemporary  genre  and  indivi- 
duals like  Frith  were  more  realistic  in  their 
different  ways;  a  similar  varied  situation  is  found 
with  novels.  On  a  different  cultural  level,  in  'The 
Literature  of  the  Streets'  (the  title  of  Victor 
Ncuburg's  article)  and  on  stage  (Michael  Booth), 
Image  and  Reality  seem  to  have  quite  closely 
coincided. 

Some  Images,  though,  are  inevitably  real.  The 
buildings  arc  (sometimes)  there,  from  the 
grandest  to  the  most  mean.  Sir  John  Sunimcrson 
('London,  the  Artifact')  gives  an  account  of  the 
social,  aesthetic,  economic  and  technological 
changes  affecting  the  Image  of  buildings  in 
London.  Nicholas  Taylor,  in  a  superb  contribu- 
tion, offers  an  aesthetic  basis  for  types  of  building 
that  previous  critics  have  clearly  been  flummoxed 


by.  A  number  of  other  articles  interrelate  to  show 
how  slums  and  suburbs  developed,  how  railways 
physically  defined  and  contained  areas,  and 
opened  up  hinterlands,  how  two  particular 
estates  in  London  and  Sheffield  were  developed 
with  different  social  groups  in  mind,  the  direction 
coming  from  the  developer-builders  rather  than 
the  estate  owners.  Another  set  of  fixed  images  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  newly  developed  photographs. 
G.  H.  Martin  and  David  Francis'  article  'The 
Camera's  Eye'  explains  how  to  some  extent 
certain  physical  problems  imposed  limitations  on 
the  nature  of  the  image  that  would  be  formed: 
the  initial  very  long  exposure  time  required  will 
result  in  people  always  being  posed  rather  than 
instantaneously  informal.  They  also  record  the 
extent  to  which  photography  became  a  means  of 
popular  education  and  how  it  came  into  use  as  a 
buildings  record.  In  these  respects  they  arc  well 
served  by  another  excellent  feature  of  the  book, 
the  illustrations,  which  back  up  their  references 
with  the  types  of  photograph  they  discuss  -  to 
take  a  single  example,  there  is  a  selection  from  the 
Manchester  Photographic  Survey,  begmi  in  the 
1 880s.  What  is  so  good  about  these  photographs 
is  that  they  speak  for  themselves,  without  senti- 
mentality or  nostalgia.  The  only  complaint  one 
has  is  that  generally  the  relevant  illustrations  arc- 
not  referred  to  at  all  in  the  articles  to  which  they 
relate. 

In  a  work  of  this  scale,  with  the  variety  of 
subjects  and  authors  involved,  it  would  be  un- 
realistic to  expect  uniform  quality.  Just  occasion- 
ally present-day  fixations  or  jargon  obtrude  un- 
comfortably. One  might  question  to  what  extent 
anyone  has  the  leisure,  width  of  interest  (or 
stamina)  to  read  through  both  volumes  from 
cover  to  cover  as  is  by  implication  the  editors' 
expectation,  and  one  may  have  slight  misgivings 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  package  is 
marketed,  with  specialist  contributions,  not  all 
easy  reading,  being  decked  out  -  at  such  a  price  - 
for  a  possibly  wholly  notional  reader.  However, 
for  anyone  interested  in  the  Victorian  City,  so 
many  aspects  of  the  subject  are  dealt  with  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  their  interest  to  emerge 
in  no  way  unenriched.  BENEDICT  READ 


3.  Royal  Exchange,  Market  Street,  Manchester.  Photograph  by  Valentine.  Manchester  Public  Libraries. 
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The 

Connoisseur's 
Diary 


David  Coombs 


The  Connoisseur  Prize 

Each  year  The  Connoisseur  gives  £100  to  the 
Royal  Academy  Schools.  Awarded  by  the 
Keeper  in  consultation  with  the  teaching  staff, 
the  latest  prize  was  divided  equally  between 
two  students :  Jocclinc  Wickham  and  David 
Millward. 


JOCELINE  WICKHAM.  Charlie,  Pam  and 
Phoebe. 


Dr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Nicholl 

One  of  the  most  delightful  discoveries  of  the 
exhibition  of  nineteenth-century  Irish  art  in  Cork 
during  ROSC  '71  was  the  work  of  Andrew 
Nicholl,  in  particular  two  watercolours  of  a  most 
delicate  charm  and  accuracy  showing  wild  flowers 
in  a  landscape  setting.  (One  was  illustrated  in 
colour  The  Connoisseur,  December  1971.)  There  is 
a  large  collection  of  NicholPs  work  at  the  Ulster 
Museum  (Botanic  Gardens,  Belfast  9)  which  has 
now  published  an  illustrated  catalogue  by  Martyn 
Anglesea,  with  a  biography  including  details  of 
Nicholl's  years  as  a  teacher  in  Ceylon.  The  Ulster 
Museum  has  also  published  a  similar  catalogue  of 
their  collection  of  watercolours  by  Dr.  Jahics 
Moore  a  leading  Belfast  surgeon  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  who  was  also  a  prolific  amateur  artist. 

Acquisitions  by  the  Tate 

Having  added  a  major  bronze  by  Brancusi,  the 
Maistra,  c.  1912,  to  its  foreign  sculpture  collection, 
there  has  now  been  a  much  more  modest  though 
in  its  way  equally  important  addition  to  the 
collection  of  British  paintings.  By  the  generally 
little-known  marine  painter  Francis  Holman,  it 
shows  a  Dockyard  at  Wapping  with  all  this  painter's 
customary  attention  to  detail.  It  is  very  heartening 
to  have  works  by  little  masters  like  Holman 
finding  their  way  slowly  into  the  national 
collection. 


DAVID  MILLWARD.  The  Road  from 
Nevadd  Bridge. 


Letter  Box  designed  by  William  Burges, 
c.  1875,  and  made  by  T.  Nicholls.  More  than 
200  of  the  finest  items  from  the  Handley-Read 
collection  of  Victorian  and  Edwardian  decorative 
arts  (see  The  Connoisseur,  February  1972)  have 
been  bought  by  the  Cecil  Higgins  Art  Gallery, 
Bedford.  These  will  form  the  centrepiece  of  an 
exhibition  of  period  furniture  to  be  housed  in 
the  present  art  gallery  building  when  the  new 
wing  has  been  completed,  and  to  which  the 
Gallery's  famous  collections  of  watercolours  and 
prints,  porcelain  and  glass  will  then  be 
transferred. 


Yet  again  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery  is 
responsible  for  introducing  to  a  new  generation 
the  work  of  a  famous  though  little  understood 
painter:  G.  F.  Watts.  One  of  the  giants  of 
nineteenth-century  English  art  Watts  was  a 
withdrawn  and  solitary  figure  best  known  toda) 
for  his  portraits  of  contemporary  celebrities. 
His  historical  and  allegorical  paintings  were 
however  of  the  most  importance  to  Watts  and 
these  form  the  majority  of  those  pictures  on 
exhibition  (from  24  January  to  the  3  March). 
Loans  have  been  made  from  museums  and 
private  collectors  as  well  as  from  the  Watts 
Gallery,  Compton.  The  illustration  shows 
Peasants  of  the  Campagna  during  the  I  'intage 
owned  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 


The  ever-fascinating  galleries  of  Vranses  of 
Piccadilly  (169  Piccadilly,  London  W.i)  took  C 
an  especially  sumptuous  air  during  the  autumn 
with  an  exhibition  of  Tribal  rugs  from 
Afghanistan  and  Turkestan.  Mr.  Jack  Fransesis 
an  enthusiast  and  a  pioneer  and  so  the  catalogui 
for  the  show  will  become  a  permanent 
handbook  to  the  classification  and  appreciation 
of  these  beautiful  rugs.  (It  is  fully  illustrated  ami 
available  direct  from  the  gallery  for  £,$.00.)  I 
The  exhibition  aroused  considerable  interest  am 
many  of  the  items  arc  currently  on  exhibition  al 
the  Aberdeen  Art  Gallery.  A  further  exhibition 
of  equal,  though  different,  interest  is  promised 
for  the  spring  in  London. 
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In  the 
Galleries 


i.  Annibale  Carracci. 
Man  in  a  plumed  hat, 
25  x  21  inches. 
Loaned  anonymously. 
Agnews. 


England  and  the  Sciccnto 

6  November  -  7  December  1973 
Agnews 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  W.i 
Reviewed  by  Nicholas  usherwood 

When  asked  how  soon  a  relish  for  the  works  of 
Domenichino  might  be  acquired  Constable  was 
said  to  have  replied  'In  about  the  same  time  in 
which  you  may  acquire  a  relish  for  the  works  of 
Homer'.  It  is  still  a  good  piece  of  advice  in  learn- 
ing to  appreciate  Domenichino  but  in  more 
general  terms  too  it  says  a  great  deal  about  shifts 
in  taste  and  the  problems  facing  a  contemporary 
audience  trying  to  come  to  terms  fully  with  the 
work  of  the  eclectic  painters  of  the  Italian 
Seicento  like  Domenichino,  the  Carracci,  Guer- 
cino,  Reni  and  others.  A  loan  exhibition  on  the 
subject,  of  the  size  (some  fifty  paintings)  and 
quality  of  this  one,  drawn  from  English  collec- 
tions and  mounted  by  Agnews  as  part  of  the 
National  Collection  Funds'  70th  birthday 
celebrations,  would  have  been  almost  unthink- 
able twenty  years  ago.  Impassioned  and  impres- 
sive scholarship,  however,  has  led  to  more 
sympathetic  attitudes  so  that  the  term  eclectic 
applied  to  a  Carracci  landscape  like  Diana  and 
Cailisto  can  now  be  understood  as  the  completely 
individual  and  highly  successful  marriage  of 
Venetian  colour  and  Florentine  composition. 
What  perhaps  we  will  never  be  quite  able  to 
recapture  again  arc  those  resonances  between  the 
painter's  artistic  references  and  the  classical 
language  which  he  drew  upon  tor  their  inspira- 
tion -  we  do  not  know  our  Homer  off"  by  heart 
any  more  and  even  the  Biblical  texts  are  not  such 
an  intimate  part  of  people's  daily  lives  as  they 
once  were. 

By  way  of  compensation  however  what  we 
arc  now  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  is  these 
artists  profound  reliance  on  observed  fact.  It  is 
most  evident  in  Carracci's  magnificent  can- 
vases of  The  Butcher's  Shop,  A  Boy  Drinking  and 
The  Young  Man  in  the  Phltned  Hat,  all  totally 
devoid  of  theorising  and  narrative  content  and 
painted  with  astonishing  vigour  and  naturalism. 

Domenichino  shows  very  similar  qualities  in 
his  portrait  of  the  influential  Bolognesc  patron 
Monsignor  Agucchi  with  its  crisp  handling  and 
fresh  tonalities.  The  same  artist's  Landscape  with 
Fortified  Castle  shows  a  sensitive  response  to  land- 
scape and  one  which  caused  Constable  to  make  a 
penetrating  and  most  moving  analysis  of  the 
work  concluding  'The  grandeur  of  the  compo- 
sition and  the  urbanity  of  tone  which  pervades  it 
place  this  picture  in  the  highest  class  of  landscape'. 

Guercino  emerges  here  as  a  major  figure  and 
one  who  succeeded  in  retaining  his  own  highly 
personal  and  romantic  chiaroscuro  style  through- 
out his  life,  from  the  immensely  natural  and 
appealing  early  Madonna  and  Child  with  a  Sparrow 
to  the  magnificent  laic  work,  Erminia  finding  the 
Wounded  Tancred.  The  freshness  and  brilliance  in 
the  detail  and  the  landscape  in  this  painting  and 
its  superb  colour  and  vigorous  design  arc  a 
revelation.  Eclecticism  of  this  kind  and  there  are 
other  examples  almost  as  fine,  will,  hopefully, 
take  on  a  new  meaning  for  a  wider  audience 
when  faced  with  paintings  of  such  quality. 


Russian  Suprcmatist  and 
Constructivist  Art  1910-1923 

November  1973  -4 January  1974 
Fischer  Fine  Art 
30  King  Street,  St.  James's,  swi 
Reviewed  by  marina  vaizey 

Within  the  confines  of  a  short  notice,  we  cannot 
begin  to  describe  the  differences  between  suprcm- 
atist and  constructivist  art.  Suffice  it  to  note  that 
for  a  short  period  of  time,  a  number  of  Russian 
artists,  attuned  perhaps  to  European  events,  and  in 
a  totally  new  way  to  their  own  past  as  well, 
created  a  non-objective  art  the  reverberations  of 
which  are  still  felt.  It  is  these  innovations  that  arc 
the  subject  of  the  Fischer  exhibition.  It  is  a 
sensitive  and  wide-ranging  collection  much,  if 
not  most,  unfamiliar  here. 

The  exhibition  is  splendidly  but  misleadingly 
called  Tatlin's  Dream.  Tatlin  dreamt,  amongst 
other  things,  of  a  role  for  the  artist  in  society  as 
'artist-engineer';  his  dreams  were  different  from 
those  of  Malcvich.  But  that  dreams  happened 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  dreams  in  the  sense  that 
artists  of  various  persuasions,  as  well  as  poets, 
writers,  and  other  creators  saw  the  roles  of 
artists  differently  from  before,  and  consciously 
worked  out  complex  and  compelling  theories, 
resulting  in  startlingly  new  forms  for  art.  One  of 
the  most  illuminating  elements  in  the  excellent 
catalogue  is  the  quotations  from  writers,  includ- 
ing the  splendidly  straightforward  statement  by 
Kruchenykh  in  191 3  that  'The  artist  has  seen  the 
world  anew,  and  like  Adam  gives  his  own  names 
to  everything'.  Malcvich,  with  his  squares,  and 
later  his  circles,  used  forms  in  a  new  way  to 
express  his  sensations,  his  'non-objective  world'. 

In  the  exhibition,  there  are  hundreds  of  things 
to  look  at:  paintings,  prints,  pamphlets,  furniture 
revolutionary  porcelain,  and  much  is  reproduced 
111  the  catalogue. 

There  is  Archipenko's  Head:  Construction  with 
Crossing  Planes,  1913,  marvellous  to  sec,  and  also 
indicative  of  the  complexities  of  relationships  in 
art  between  Russians  in  Russia,  and  Russians 
outside.  One  of  the  revelations  of  the  exhibition 
is  the  work  of  Alexander  Bogomazov,  unknown 
outside  the  Ukraine,  who  actually  seemed  to 
anticipate  Malcvich.  He  concentrated  on  'rhyth- 
mic forces'  and  his  packed,  fascinating  paintings 
and  drawings  are  remarkably  powerful.  Others 
too  came  from  Kiev:  the  Burlujk  brothers  and 
Alexandra  Exter,  whilst  Malcvich  and  Tatlin  and 
Larionov  came  from  other  parts  of  the  Ukraine. 
Erniilov  too;  and  two  of  the  most  dazzling 
constructions  in  the  exhibition  are  Ermilov's 
The  Window  of  1922  and  Oval  Composition,  1923. 
The  Window  is  'barricaded'  by  a  cascade  of 
geometric  angled  forms;  Oval  Composition 
consists  of  several  hotly  painted  superimposed 
wooden  rectangles,  set  into  an  oval.  There  are  a 
number  of  exceptionally  interesting  Lissitskys 
including  several  coloured  Promt  lithographs,  and, 
a  scries  of  small,  powerful  compositions  done 
probably  as  student  projects  from  El  !,issitsky's 
Vitebsk  Constructivist  School,  1920-19. 5. 

And  for  Mak*vich,  we  caji  see  such  things  as  the 
Cubist  Still  Life  of  191 3,  his  witty,  powerful 
lithograph  Simultaneous  Death  of  a  Man  in  an 
Aeroplane  and  at  the  Railway,  where  Malcvich 
comes  near  to  the  lines  of  force  of  futurism ;  and, 
amazingly,  an  original  woodblock,  Suprcmatist 
Cross,  1920,  a  symbol  of  suprematism,  from 
which  Fischer  has  pulled  presumably  the  first  and 
certainly  the  only  edition,  of  75  prints. 
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The  exhibition  includes  many  other  notable 
things:  sonic  blazing  paintings  by  Popova; 
suprematist  sculpture  and  constructions,  as  well 
as  several  splendidly  ferocious  paintings,  endowed 
with  a  deadpan  and  devastating  wit  by  Ivan  Puni. 
It's  interesting  too  that  women  played  such  an 
important  part:  Exter,  Goncharova,  Popova, 
Rozanova. 

It  is  an  exhibition  that  suggests  much  of  the 
interactions,  the  creation  of  determined  and 
complex  theory,  the  wealth  of  demands  that 
artists  were  making  on  themselves,  and  that, 
paradoxically,  continued  to  inform  and  infuse  the 
work  of  the  avant-garde  outside  Russia,  as  times 
became  ever  more  difficult  inside  the  new  Russian 
society. 

Anthony  Benjamin 

Gomcr  and  Millard  Gallery 
60  Kcnway  Road,  S.W.5 

Reviewed  by  pat  gilmour 
Interest  in  the  thirties,  fascination  for  Hollywood 
extravaganzas,  and  trans-Atlantic  travel  have 
informed  the  latest  prints  of  Anthony  Benjamin, 
having  his  first  exhibition  in  Britain  for  five  years 
and  showing  three  multiples,  four  sets  of  prints, 
and  a  number  of  drawings. 

A  true  exotic,  whose  experience  includes  spells 
at  the  Regent  Poly,  at  Leger's  studio  in  Paris,  in 
Wormwood  Scrubs,  at  Atelier  17,  not  forgetting 
apprenticeships  as  a  pavement  artist  and  bantam- 
weight, Anthony  Benjamin  has  more  recently 
been  visiting  professor  in  Calgary  and  California. 
The  results  of  his  exile  are  some  relatively  austere 
drawings  and  etchings  of  imaginary  sculptures 
lost  on  the  Alberta  Prairie,  a  rather  beautiful  suite 
of  Art  Deco  pastiches  some  of  which  refer  back 
to  chocolate  boxes,  or  stylise  fountains  and  water- 
falls, while  others  with  a  more  complex  genesis 
pay  homage  to  as  elaborate  a  stimulus  as  Griffith's 
film  'Intolerance'.  The  other  three  sets  of  prints 
arc  less  eclectic  and  manipulate  shape  and  colour 
in  the  familiar  Benjamin  manner.  Electrifying 
blues,  greens,  vermilions,  purples  and  yellow  are 
cunningly  deployed  in  spatial  ambiguities  in 
which  squares,  circles  and  triangles  are  subjected 
to  a  Disney-like  animation,  and  figures  and 
grounds  try  to  slip  into  each  other's  provinces 
un-noticed.  Some  related  images  make  economic 
use  of  identical  screens,  so  that  in  one  pair, 
deflated  heliotrope  tyres  flirt  with  yellow  string 
against  a  swooning  Regency  stripe,  while  in 
another  version  the  same  tyres  fuse  together 
under  a  peppering  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue 
fragments  whiih  confuse  their  forms  as  they 
merge  with  the  background. 

2.  Anthony  Benjamin. 

Alberta  Prairie  Sculpture, 

Scries  I  pencil  drawing,  20^  x  26  inches, 

1969.  Corner  ami  Millard. 


So  far  as  the  multiples  arc  concerned,  an 
Egyptian  eye  of  silvery  alloy  is  about  to  stride  off 
somewhere  if  only  it  were  not  anchored  to  a 
plinth,  while  a  bronze  tubular  form  arches  above 
a  fluorescent  yellow  plastic  plain.  It's  a  gay, 
energetic  and  exuberant  show,  from  a  man  who 
adds  up  to  an  unusually  rich  sum  of  experiences. 

Watercolour  and  Pencil  Drawings 
by  Cezanne 

13  November  -  30  December  1973 
Hay  ward  Gallery,  S.E.i 
Reviewed  by  marina  vaizey 


3.  Paul  Cezanne. 

Chateau  de  Fontaincbleau ,  1904-5, 

pencil  and  watercolour,  44  x  55  cm.  Private 

collection,  Paris.  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain. 


About  100  drawings  and  watercolours  by  Paul 
Cezanne  (1 839-1906)  formed  an  astonishing, 
revealing  and  major  exhibition  in  England.  The 
works  were  drawn  from  public  and  private 
collections  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and 
were  accompanied  by  a  catalogue  which  not 
only  reproduced  each  exhibited  work,  and  some 
of  the  sources  that  Cezanne  had  drawn  on  ('The 
Louvre  is  a  good  book  to  consult',  he  wrote  in 
1904,  'but  it  should  never  be  more  than  an 
intermediary'),  but  with  its  notes,  bibliography, 
direct  quotations  and  absorbing,  graceful  and 
analytic  essay  by  Lawrence  Gowing,  is  a  little 
book  of  great  value  and  illumination. 

Cezanne  drew,  with  prodigious  energy,  from 
nature  and  from  art;  but  he  clearly  stated  'Painting 
from  nature  is  not  copying  the  object,  it  is 
realizing  one's  sensations.'  The  British,  since  the 
time  of  Roger  Fry's  post  impressionist  exhibitions 
in  1910  and  1912  have  admired  and  revered 
Cezanne.  It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  think 
of  much  of  modernism  without  his  great  art. 

The  exhibition  charts  his  progress,  development 
and  change  from  the  Male  Nude  of  1862,  done 
whilst  Cezanne  was  studying  at  the  Aix  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  to  late  landscape,  still  life  and  portrait 
drawings,  done  in  the  last  few  years  of  his  life. 
Thus,  the  works  on  exhibit  demonstrated  44 
years  of  Cezanne's  working  life,  and  include  the 
motifs  that  most  moved  him,  from  figure  studies 
to  Mont  Ste-Victoire,  to  his  copies  after  other 
art  works,  by  Rubens  for  instance;  he  admired 
Poussin,  Courbet,  Le  Nain,  Veronese,  Raphael; 
and  there  is  a  pencil,  pen  and  watercolour  study 
of  The  Apotheosis  o  f  Delacroix. 

Gowing  suggests  that  first  and  last  Cezanne  was 
a  painter  of  the  solid;  'He  could  relinquish 
nothing  of  the  specific  reality  of  either  the  picture 
or  the  object.  He  required  a  positiveness  of  form 
in  art  analogus  to  the  existence  of  actual  things. 
His  long  and  complex  development  was  directed 
deliberately  and  solely  to  evolving  (that  positive- 
ness of  form)  with  an  unparalleled  continuity  of 
purpose  .  .  .' 


By  the  end  of  the  1870s  he  told  his  childhood 
friend,  Zola,  that  'rather  late  I  have  begun  to  sec 
nature.'  Gowing  shows  us  the  watercolours  as 
indispensable  for  Cezanne:  'It  was  in  the  water- 
colours  that  Cezanne  evolved  the  colour  patch 
which  became  the  unit  of  his  later  style.' 

Cezanne  said  'It  is  all  summed  up  in  this:  to 
possess  sensations  and  to  read  nature'  In  one 
room  at  the  Hayward,  these  drawings  and 
watercolours,  some  awkward  and  groping,  all 
shining  with  honesty  and  work,  and  some 
worthy  of  any  praising  superlative  that  the 
currency  of  appreciation  will  allow  -  the  painful 
and  marvellous  explorations  of  an  artist  of  genius 
-  radiate  his  heartfelt  and,  more,  mindfclt, 
convictions. 

There  is  the  Bather  diving  into  the  water,  1 867- 
1870,  small  and  startlingly  powerful,  a  naked 
man  seemingly  flying  downwards  into  a  solid 
sea.  There  is  the  Objects  onawashstaud,  1879- 1882, 
a  pencil  drawing  which  depicts  ordinary  things 
with  an  amazing  sense  of  presenc.  There  are  the 
pencil  drawings  like  The  Farmhouse  of  the  fas  de 
Bouffan,  1883-1885,  which  with  delicate  boldness 
structure  the  landscape,  analysing  and  displaying 
the  horizontal  spread  of  natural  and  man-made 
form,  tree  and  house.  There  arc  tender  portraits 
of  card  players,  of  the  old  gardener;  there  are 
Provencal  landscapes.  There  arc  beautifully 
satisfying,  subtly  structured  studies  of  trees  and 
foliage,  including  the  really  glorious  Study  of 
foliage,  c.  1900,  in  pencil  and  watercolour,  which 
is  of  course  what  it  says  it  is,  but  is  also  the  most 
astonishing  arrangements  of  complex  forms 
modulated  by,  and  embedded  in  colour,  some- 
thing which  in  small  compass  seems  to  anticipate 
many  of  the  innovations  of  consciously  abstract 
painting. 

It  is  an  exhibition  of  drawings  and  watercolours 
culled  from  a  life  time  of  work;  true,  much 
illuminates  the  paintings  of  Cezanne,  but  even 
more,  these  stand  on  their  own  as  a  testament  to 
an  unremitting  honesty  of  vision,  depicted  with 
an  idiosyncratic  awkwardness  transmuted  into  a 
communicable  grace. 

The  exhibition  was  organized  by  Northern  Arts 
and  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain  and  was  first 
seen  at  the  Laing  Art  Gallery,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 

Dan  Flavin 
neons  1973 

November  -  December  1973 

Lisson  Gallery 

68  Bell  Street,  N.W.i 

Reviewed  by  peter  fuller 
The  name  of  Flavin  is  well  known  in  Britain ;  his 
light  sculptures  have  been  widely  discussed  and 
illustrated  in  the  modem  art  magazines.  How- 
ever, until  this  Lisson  exhibition,  very  little  had 
been  seen  here.  Perhaps,  of  all  artists,  it  is  least 
possible  to   grasp  Flavin's  significance  from 
secondary  material.  A  considerable  amount  of 
nonsense  had  been  written  about  his  alleged 
development  from  Pop  art  (on  the  grounds  that  • 
the  materials  which  he  uses  are  neon  light 
installations).  In  fact,  the  debt  which  Flavin  owes] 
to  art  history  is  above  all  to  the  field  painters  of 
late  American  Abstract  expressionism.  Take  one 
of  his  favourite  constructions  -  a  frame  of  light 
placed  diagonally  across  a  corner.  There  is  ] 
nothing  but  light  -  emanating  from  the  com- 
ponent neon  strips  -  within  the  frame,  and  yet 
the  viewer  appears  to  be  witnessing  a  surface, 
and  a  surface  so  definitive  that  it  implies  a  4 
covered  triangular  space  behind  it.  On  this  almost 
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palpable  membrane  of  light  there  appears  to  be 
considerable  activity  in  terms  of  graduation  of 
colour  from  the  centres  towards  the  corners.  The 
\  experience  of  such  work  is  first  and  foremost  a 
irivctting  visual  encounter:  there  is  enormous 
<  strength  and  subtlety  in  the  area  of  light.  But  it 
i also  raises  numerous  intriguing  perceptual  ques- 
tions about  the  nature  of  light-as-surfacc,  and,  by 
contrast,  forces  us  to  reconsider  the  inevitably 
illusive  qualities  of  the  trapped,  depicted,  second- 
ary colour  and  light  of  paint,  so  conspicuous  by 
its  absence. 

There  is  a  depth  in  Flavin's  work  which  is 
often  belied  by  the  simplicity  of  the  elements  he 
deploys.  One  of  the  works  shown  here  consisted 
of  luminous  cross;  in  fact  his  use  of  neon  consist- 
ently seems  to  owe  more  to  an  almost  transccd- 
ent,  and  sometimes  mystical  experience  of  light 
than  it  does  to  the  various  elements  of  contem- 
porary urban  culture.  We  think  of  cathedrals  in 
sun  light,  rather  than  Times  Square  or  Piccadilly 
Circus  by  night.  It  is  difficult  to  dissociate  this 
fact  from  the  biographical  information  that 
Flavin  spent  his  formative  years  in  a  Catholic 
seminary.  But  Flavin  would  appear  to  have 
confronted  the  crisis  which  faced  painting  in  the 
days  of  the  death  of  Abstract  Expressionism  and 
proposed  and  pursued  a  distinct,  but  by  no  means 
unrelated  means  of  continuing  to  engage  himself 
with  the  unsolved  elements  of  field  painting  - 
(the  apparently  irreducible  deceit  of  the  picture 
surface.  As  a  result  his  work  is  not  only  exciting 
for  its  own  sake,  but  significant  in  terms  of  the 

L  Dan  Flavin. 

$Jntitled,  1973.  Six  alternating  cool  white/warm 
white  circular  fluorescent  lights. 
Usson  Gallery. 


developmental  history  of  contemporary  art.  A 
major  museum  show  should  follow  the  brief 
introduction  to  his  work  which  we  were  given 
here. 


5.  Francois  Morellet. 

go°  go0  45°  etc.,  1957,  80  x  80  cm. 

Lucy  Milton  Gallery. 


Francois  Morellet  paintings  1953-57 

7  January  -  29  January  1974 
Lucy  Milton  Gallery 
125  Notting  Hill  Gate,  W.u 
Reviewed  by  ceorgina  Oliver 

Showing  for  the  second  time  at  the  Lucy  Milton 
Gallery,  Francois  Morellet  has  written  with  great 
humour  and  insight  on  art,  art  criticism  and  the 
reactions  of  the  lay  public  to  art.  His  ideas  arc  a 
useful  preamble  to  viewing  this  exhibition.  Many 
arc  familiar  in  the  context  of  "modern"  art,  but 
he  counteracts  them  with  striking  self-awareness 
and  lucidity. 

In  an  essay  called  'L'Art  de  Deballer  son  Pique 
Nique'  (1971),  he  develops  the  image  of  contemp- 
orary artworks  as  picnics  to  which  the  onlooker 
brings  what  he  has  to  offer,  and  consumes  it. 
The  nourishment  he  gets  depends  on  his  contri- 
bution. The  artist  is  not  a  dispenser  of  artistic 
delicacies.  Morellet  stresses,  however,  that  an  art 
based  on  less  is  more  must  attract  the  spectator 
compulsively.  If  it  is  to  be  successful,  it  cannot  be 
aloof.  To  this  end  he  has  produced  random  order 
artworks,  arbitrary  and  visually  arresting:  optical 
works,  kinetic  works,  neon  works,  participation 
works  -  always  simple,  yet  intangible. 

Morellet  has  fought  consistently  to  produce  an 
art  which  docs  not  glorify  the  role  of  the  artist 
setting  him  up  as  a  unique  holy  of  holies  to  which 
the  onlooker  owes  some  form  of  respect.  He  has 
worked  in  the  'Groupe  de  Recherche  dc  l'Art 
Visuel',  a  group  which  actually  took  its  art  out 
into  the  street.  He  also  painted,  again  in  the 
street,  giant  abstract  murals  based  on  the  web 
structures,  consisting  of  superimposed  verticals, 
horizontals  and  diagonals,  which  frequently  recur 
in  his  artistic  output.  For  all  this,  Morellet  ack- 
nowledges that  it  is  unlikely  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  real  art  which  is  really  popular  in  its 
time,  though  some  people  including  himself  are 
making  enormous  strides  towards  achieving 
this. 

Describing  different  things  critics  and  specta- 
tors have  seen  in  his  art,  everything  literally  from 
rigour,  joy,  nihilism  and  anguish  to  constellations 
and  ripples  of  water  in  a  puddle,  Morellet  says  all 
suggestions  are  valid,  but  none  definitive.  The 


art  lies  as  much  in  the  onlooker's  interpretation 
as  in  the  artist's  creative  product;  both  arc  inter- 
dependent. 

What,  therefore,  can  a  writer  who  is  trying  to 
be  analytical,  not  lyrical,  say  to  introduce 
Morcllct's  work?  Maybe  this  -  that  there  is  a 
compelling  emptiness  about  it,  not  in  the  taste- 
fully aesthetic  manner  of  fitted  carpet  art,  for  too 
much  is  happening  visually,  but  in  a  spiritual 
sense.  His  artworks  are  not  trying  to  mean  any- 
thing. If  the  spectator  will  let  them,  they  will 
take  his  mind,  wherever  it  wants  to  go,  when  it  is 
not  trying  to  tluiik.  The  less  is  more  is  spiritual 
rather  than  aesthetic. 


Images  of  War  1640-19 14 

7  December  1973  -  3  March  1974 

National  Army  Museum, 

Royal  Hospital  Road,  Chelsea,  swj 

Reviewed  by  william  Allan 
The  aim  of  this  lucid  and  attractively  mounted 
exhibition  is  to  display  the  raw  material  from 
which  ordinary  people  built  up  an  idea  of  what 
war  was  actually  like.  The  Department  of 
Records,  who  have  assembled  this  remarkable 
collection,  have  taken  as  their  starting  point  the 
notion  that  'no  form  of  war  reporting  is  more 
compelling  or  immediate  than  the  illustration 
produced  within  sight  of  the  battlefield.'  This 
axiom  is  borne  out  by  the  Crimean  war  photo- 
graphs, and  the  astonishing  series  of  plates  taken 
during  the  Burma  campaign  of  1852  by  Surgeon 
John  MacCosh,  but  the  array  of  coloured  prints, 
etchings  and  broadsheets  which  cover  the  period 
from  the  Civil  War  to  the  early  1850s  are  less 
exciting.  None  of  these  items  are  of  sufficient 
artistic  merit  to  suggest  the  violence  and  com- 
motion of  war,  and  there  isn't  room  in  the 


6.  Surgeon  John  MacCosh. 
Photograph.  National  Army  Museum. 

exhibition,  or  its  catalogue,  to  point  out  t  limit- 
ations of  these  early  witnesses.  As  a  tt  alt,  the 
visitor  who  doesn't  have  a  specialist  knov  ledge  of 
military  history,  and  who  relies  on  the  visual 
impact  to  awaken  his  interest,  may  be  excused  for 
hurrying  on  to  the  photographic  section. 

Once  there,  the  impact  is  sharp  enough ;  Roger 
Fenton's  portrait  of  the  pitifully  few  13  th  Light 
Dragoons  who  survived  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,  or  his  scene  in  the  camp  of  the  4th 
Dragoon  Guards,  have  an  immediacy  which  is 


.it  once  moving  and  reassuring.  Moving  because 
the  faces  arc  the  same  as  in  photographs  of  1914  or 
1940,  with  the  same  self-conscious,  slightly 
humourous  expression;  reassuring  because  there 
is  so  little  drama  or  fuss  about  what  they  are 
doing,  and  because  their  uniforms  are  well  worn, 
and  the  sense  of  comradeship  so  obvious.  The 
earlier  engravings,  and  even  the  drawings  of 
contemporary  war  artists,  do  not  give  this  air  of 
community.  More  than  anything,  this  exhibition 
is  a  tribute  to  the  camera;  no  drawing,  or 
written  description,  could  be  as  eloquent  of  the 
courage  and  bravery  of  British  soldiers  as  James 
Robertson's  photograph  of  the  interior  of  the 
Redan  at  Sebastopol,  taken  after  the  fall  of  the 
city  in  September  1855.  The  narrow  space, 
tangled  debris  and  abandoned  cannon  wonder- 
fully evoke  the  horror  and  chaos  of  that  bloody 
reverse. 

The  later  photographs  are  in  many  ways  less 
dramatic;  in  the  days  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  and 
the  Crimea  the  numbers  engaged  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  weapons  used  combined  to  give 
an  almost  film  set  contrived  realism  to  war 
photography.  By  the  1890s,  still  more  by  the 
Boer  war  in  1900,  the  long  range  of  sophisticated 
new  weapons  and  the  clusiveness  of  the  enemy 
lessened  the  visual  impact,  and  made  war  seem 
more  remote,  more  uniform  even  than  the 
coloured  prints  and  cheap  engravings  of  a  century 
earlier. 

Feast  Day  Icons 

23  November  1972  -  31  January  1974 
New  Grecian  Gallery 
31  Brook  Street,  W.i 

Reviewed  by  david  coombs 
Once  again  through  this  gallery's  thorough  and 
scholarly  approach  to  the  subject,  London  is 
treated  to  a  rare  opportunity  -  a  complete  series 
of  Feast  Day  Icons.  These  icons  are  distinguished 
from  those  painted  simply  as  illustrations  to  the 
Gospel  in  their  attempt  to  show  something  of  the 
intellectual  content  of  a  doctrine  in  pictorial 
terms.  In  common  with  all  icons  their  own  basic 
design  is  itself  comparatively  rigid,  thus  in  a 
curious  way  forming  a  kind  of  parallel  visual 
dogma  to  the  particular  Festival  celebrated. 


7.  Greek,  early  15th  century, 
Hntry  into  Jerusalem,  8]  x  6|  inches. 
New  Grecian  Gallery. 


Traditionally  there  are  twelve  festivals  shown 
by  the  Feast  Day  Icons.  These  all  commemorate 
major  events  in  the  lives  of  Christ  and  His  Mother 
ranging  from  the  Annunciation  through  the 
Transfiguration  to  Pentecost.  The  icons  on 
exhibition  show  a  variety  of  meditations  on  each 
of  these  themes  with  works  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  centuries  and  from  Palestine, 
Greece,  Russia,  Crete  and  Serbia.  Together  these 
icons  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  com- 
paring school  with  school  and  period  with  period, 
all  within  the  context  of  a  single  theme. 

Those  feast  day  icons  intended  for  church  use 
were  usually  placed  on  the  iconostasis  or  screen 
dividing  the  nave  from  the  sanctuary.  A  finer 
example  of  such  an  iconostasis  is  also  on  exhibi- 
tion, as  well  as  a  pair  of  majestic  Royal  Doors  of 
15th  century  date.  There  is  a  fully  illustrated  and 
annotated  catalogue  with  an  introduction  by 
Professor  Kurt  Wcitzmann. 

Four  contemporary  landscape 
painters 

November  -  9  December  1973 
Serpentine  Gallery, 
Kensington  Gardens,  W.2 

Reviewed  by  peter  fuller 
It  is  appropriate  that  the  Serpentine  Gallery 
staged  an  exhibition  of  four  contemporary  land- 
scape painters  at  this  time.  Firstly,  the  growing 
concern  over  the  environment  has  led  to  a 
revaluation  of  the  relationship  between  art  and 
nature,  a  perennial  preoccupation  for  painting 
which  submerged  by  the  nature  of  contemporary 
formalistic  developments.  Secondly,  the  exhibi- 
tion co-incided  with  the  Tate's  historical  review 
of  landscape  painting  in  Britain  from  1750-1850; 
and  finally,  of  course,  no  gallery  in  London  could 
have  been  better  suited  for  this  show  than  the 
Serpentine  in  late  autumn  surrounded  by  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  Hyde  Park's  trees. 

The  four  artists  concerned,  Norman  Adams, 
Adrian  Berg,  John  Hubbard  and  Ken  Middle- 
ditch,  exemplify  the  opposing  tendencies  in 
contemporary  approaches  to  landscape.  The 
land-scape  painter  has  to  position  himself  some- 
where along  the  continuum  between  objectivity 
and  subjectivity.  The  former  implies  empha- 
sising the  perceptual  relationship  with  the 
external  world.  The  painter  is  intent  on  analysing, 
assessing,  and  above  all  observing  natural 
phenomena  and  depicting  them  in  such  a  way 
that  the  viewer  who  looks  at  the  painting  enjoys 
it  not  simply  for  itself  alone  but  as  a  catalyst  for 
the  subsequent  intensification  of  his  own  ex- 
perience of  landscape.  The  subjective  approach 
implies  something  quite  different.  The  artist  may 
project  into  the  landscape  and  subsequently  onto 
h;s  canvas  feelings  and  phantasies  of  his  own;  he 
may  use  it  as  a  receptacle  for  his  anger, 
suspicion,  hostility,  or  positive  emotions  of  con- 
tentment and  unity  with  natur°.  In  the  process  of 
communication,  he  will  endeavour  to  engage  the 
viewer  in  his  particular  version  of  the  pathetic 
fallacy,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  will 
have  much  to  do  with  the  degree  to  which  the 
particular  projected  qualities  are  universal,  con- 
scious or  unconscious  emotions  among  his 
viewers.  There  is,  of  course,  no  rigid  point  of 
demarcation  between  the  objective  and  the  sub- 
jective; every  painter  practising  landscape  will 
exhibit  elements  of  both,  but  the  relationship 
between  the  two  in  large  part  determines  the 
nature  of  the  canvas. 
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Two  of  the  painters  in  this  exhibition  fall  into 
the  predominantly  subjective  category.  They 
were  Norman  Adams  and  John  Hubbard.  They 
were  given  the  side  rooms  in  the  Serpentine, 
which  have  windows  looking  onto  the  park; 
and  their  paintings  were  better  able  to  with- 
stand direct  competition,  because  it  is  simply 
less  relevant  to  their  work.  For  Norman  Adams, 
perceived  elements  of  the  external  world 
function  like  associations.  They  arc  used  to 
trigger  the  autonomous  search  for  order 
within  his  own  mind.  His  reforming  of  shapes 
into  Tantric  constellations  tells  us  more  about 
psychological  processes  than  it  does  about  the 
world  around  us.  John  Hubbard's  sometimes 
torrid,  defiantly  painterly  work  seems  similarly  to 
draw  its  strength  from  somatic  processes  -  to 
imply  and  explore  the  relationship  between  the 
movement  and  functions  of  the  body  and  those 
in  the  natural  landscape.  Interestingly,  Ken 
Middleditch  was  the  transitional  artist  of  the 
four.  His  canvases  often  appear  to  be  phantastic  - 
with  their  emphasis  on  strange  sea-flowers,  like 
Oriental  floating  lotuses,  Japanese  water,  and 
cool  but  mysterious  sunlight.  However,  these 
inevitably  symbolic  elements,  arc  derived  from 
a  combination  of  looking  outwards,  and  looking 
in  -  the  symbol  providing  the  link  between  the 
two. 

Symbolism,  of  course,  is  relevant  in  all  con- 
sideration of  landscape:  there  can  be  no  escape 
from  the  intimate  association  between  interest  in 
the  natural  environment,  and  the  yearning  for 
the  lost  body  of  the  Mother.  However,  neither 
the  emphatically  subjective,  world  of  Hubbard 
and  Adams,  nor  the  intermediary  function  of 
symbols,  is  as  immediately  relevant  in  any  con- 
sideration of  Adrian  Berg's  work.  His  canvases, 
painted  from  his  studio  above  Regent's  Park,  are 
informed,  predominantly,  by  looking  out  on  to 
the  landscape  -  by  a  ceaseless  and  intensive  in- 
quiry into  the  relationship  between  colour,  time 
light,  space,  paint,  canvas  and  the  trees  as  per- 
ceived through  his  window.  Berg  came  to  his 
landscapes  after  a  long  preoccupation  with  maps: 
this  seems  significant.  While  he  would  agree 
with  Gregory  Batcson  that  'the  map  is  not  the, 
territory'  h:s  paintings  are  constantly  informed^ 
by  the  reality  of  the  external  world  and  the  pro- 
cess of  imaginative  exploration  is  harnessed  and 
restrained  through  obedience  to  the  perceptual 
functions.  Perhaps  this  is  what  made  Berg  appear 
the  most  relevant  of  the  four.  It  is  easy  to  enjoyi 
his  work  on  a  sensuous  level ;  his  use  of  colour  is 
both  accessible  and  infmitely  subtle,  but  the 
canvases  derive  their  magnetism  from  the  close- 
ness and  precision  of  his  act  of  seeing.  Berg  isj 
never  static,  nor  in  any  sense  'photographic'. 
Rather,  he  maximises  the  potentialities  of  paint, 
by  giving  us  works  not  necessarily  isolated  within 
given  moments  of  time  -  or  fixed  points  in  space 
-  but  often  synthesing  elements  from  several  such 
view  points  on  a  single  surface.  When  this  does 
not  occur,  a  closely  related  second  or  third  canvas 
will  appear  -  giving  his  work  an  astonishing 
unity  and  consistency. 

Nigel  Hall 

January  -  February  1974 
Felicity  Samuel  Gallery 
16  Savile  Row,  W.i 

Reviewed  by  georgina  Oliver 
In  the  summer  of  1972,  Nigel  Hall's  piece  in  the 
Royal  Academy's  Sculpture  72  exhibition  and  his 


cqucnt  one-man  show  at  the  Felicity  Samuel 
ery  attracted  a  lot  of  comment.  Some  hailed 
as  'among  our  most  exciting  younger  sculp- 
I  while  others  found  the  work  too  slick  and 
e.  I  cannot  hold  with  the  second  view,  but 
cl  Hall  was  affected  by  it,  because  elitism  was 
idy  on  his  mind  as  a  possible  pitfall, 
is  true  that  Nigel  Hall's  progrcssional  sculp- 
s,  made  of  painted  plastic  or  aluminium, 
ce  the  atmosphere  around  them  with  natural 
ance  and  grace,  like  needles  in  space  but,  in 
:ase,  an  unfinished  look  deliberate  emphasis 
naterials  used,  or  overt  tatincss,  wrould  be  an 
:t,  an  addition,  rather  than  an  attempt  to  rule 
veneer  or  superficiality, 
ppearing  to  alter  or  enhance  perspective 
:n  seen  from  certain  angles,  Hall's  current 
pturcs  also  give  the  impression  of  being 
;ezed  out  of  the  surrounding  air.  The  concept 
rtistically  functional  yet,  as  Nigel  Hall  says, 
nantic,  not  a  true  system'.  His  inspiration  is 
illy  arbitrary,  a  point,  a  line,  a  curve,  with 
iremaining  structure  based  on  permutations 
ted  to  it. 

Hgel  Hall  springs  from  a  generation  of  art 
tol  students  greatly  influenced  by  Giacomctti. 
m  this  he  moved  into  a  fibre  glass  phase  of 
d  and  landscape  derived  shapes,  where  Gia- 
letti's  surrealism  persists,  but  nearer  Magrittc. 
|(not  until  later  that  total  abstraction  comes  in 
vings,  prints  and  sculpture,  which  now  breed 
rely  upon  themselves,  and  still  retain  a  strong 
tent  of  mystery. 

here  is  no  "end"  to  the  progrcssional  pos- 
[ties  of  one  set  of  sculptures.  Their  self- 
■ag.it ion  is  closely  allied  to  a  notion  Nigel 
'  cherishes,  that  of  infinity.  His  works  have 
leginning  and  no  end.  All  limits  arc  a  myth. 


ldscape  in  Britain  c.  1750-1850 

Jovember  1973  -  3  February  1974 
Tate  Gallery, 
jank,  S.W.i 

tviewed  by  m.  Rosenthal 


eph  Wright. 

cape  with  a  Rainbow,  c.  1794-5, 

\2  inches.  Loaned  by  Derby  Museum  and 

iallery.  Tate  Gallery. 

Sh  landscape-painting  is  traditionally  con- 
'd  as  an  adjunct  to  something  called  'The 
»ntic  Movement'  and  treated  with  a  vocabu- 
1  derived  from  the  picturesque  tourists, 
dsworth,  and  Ruskin.  This  pioneering  ex- 
on  provides  both  a  visual  treat,  and  an  art- 
Jical  problem  of  some  magnitude,  in  the 
legation  of  a  large  quantity  of  very  different 
Uial.  That  the  latter  effect  is  intentional  is 
ifit  not  only  from  the  title  of  the  exhibition, 
Uso  from  the  slangey  Introduction  to  the 


Catalogue  and  the  more  sober  Notes  to  the 
exhibits. 

The  exhibition  begins  with  seventeenth- 
century  European,  and  earlier  English  landscapes, 
becoming  labyrinthine,  with  interconnected  but 
self-contained  sections.  It  operates  on  various 
levels.  On  one  it  is  a  relief  from  winter.  Paintings 
like  Wright's  Landscape  with  a  Rainbow,  or 
Danby's  The  Fronie  at  Stapleton  are  of  great 
beauty,  and  a  source  of  continuing  pleasure.  The 
exhibition  abounds  with  such  pleasing  images, 
and  yet  it  is  more  than  this.  Gainsborough's 
Harvest  Wagon  begs  comparison  with  Wheatley's 
variant  of  the  composition,  and  turns  the  mind 
to  the  contemplation  of  themes  in  landscape.  The 
difference  between  Stubb's  painstakingly  dead- 
pan Reapers  and  Palmer's  effusions  on  the  joys  of 
cornfields,  with  accompanying  sketches,  is  not 
without  an  historical  interest.  The  organisers  also 
show  how  complex  the  ideas  behind  landscape 
were.  There  are  the  mechanical  aids,  such  as  the 
Claude  glass,  on  view,  with  examples  of  how  they 
affected  the  way  in  which  landscape  was  seen. 
The  estate  plans  and  designs  of  garden  architec- 
ture for  Stourhcad  are  also  exhibited,  while 
Lambert's  Hilly  Landscape  with  a  Cornfield  not 
only  depicts  a  reaping  scene  (again)  but  features  a 
group  of  connoisseurs  and  an  artist  contemplating 
the  fertile  and  boundless  landscape.  The  idea  of 
landscape  as  chaos  in  order  is  implicit  in  the  maps 
and  geological  books  that  arc  in  the  section 
entitled  The  Literature  oj  Landscape.  This  also 
contains  one  of  Arthur  Young's  'General  Views', 
and  it  is  salutory  to  see  this  cheek  by  jowl  with 
one  of  Coleridge's  notebooks,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  Bloomficld's  Farmer's  Boy. 


9.  Rembrandt  van  Rijn. 

View  on  the  Bttllewijk,  looking  towards  Ouderkerk. 
Old  Master  Drawings  from  Chatsworth. 
I'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


There  is  so  much  scope  in  this  exhibition,  that 
certain  types  of  painting  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  There  is  little  evidence  of  that  conven- 
tion which  placed  figures  in  a  landscape,  and 
which  is  of  a  French  rococo  derivation,  although 
many  of  Gainsborough's  early  works  partake  of 
it.  And  while  Gainsborough  is  represented  by 
five  great  paintings,  and  Turner  by  Crossing  the 
Brook,  it  seems  a  little  unfair  to  Constable  to  show- 
only  The  Valley  Farm  as  an  example  of  his  work 
on  the  larger  scale.  The  Hay  Wain  would  have 
been  interesting  to  compare  with  the  other  hay- 
making scenes.  Yet  the  painting  is  exhibited  with 
a  wealth  of  preparatory  material  which  clarifies 
the  nature  of  Constable's  attitude  to  a  type  of 
subject-matter;  and  it  may  be  quibbling  to  have 
wanted  more.  For,  it  is  worth  repeating,  this  is  a 
pioneering  exhibition.  And  w-hile  it  will  provide 
the  art-historian  with  much  food  for  thought,  it 
is  also  one  of  the  most  pleasurable  to  have  been 
mounted  for  a  long  time. 


The  fully  illustrated  catalogue  'Landscape  in 
Britain  c.  1750-1850'  by  Leslie  Parris  is  available 
for  £1.50,  plus  28p  postage,  from  the  'Fate  Gallery 
Publications  Department,  Millbank,  London  SWiP 
4RG. 

Old  Master  Drawings  from 
Chatsworth 

15  November  1973  -  17  February  1974 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
South  Kensington,  S.W.7 
Reviewed  by  Nicholas  usherwood 

At  a  time  when  public  and  private  collections  arc 
becoming  increasingly  reluctant  to  lend  their 
possessions,  the  freedom  and  generosity  with 
which  the  Chatsworth  Trustees  arc  still  prepared 
to  take  the  risks  involved  in  letting  their  finest 
drawings  and  paintings  be  exhibited  both  here 
and  abroad  cannot  be  praised  too  highly.  This 
magnificent  exhibition  of  120  drawings  and 
watercolours  has  been  selected  with  exemplary 
care  and  scholarship  (James  Byam  Shaw  under- 
took the  cataloguing)  to  give  some  indication  of 
the  extraordinary  richness  and  variety  of  this 
huge  collection  viz  Italian  and  Northern  Schools 
from  1400  -  1650. 

It  was  put  together  virtually  single-handed  by 
one  man,  William  Cavendish,  Second  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  his  extraordinarily  fine  judge- 
ment and  unusual  catholicty  of  taste  is  evident  in 
the  group  of  animal,  bird  and  flower  drawings 
by  anonymous  Italian  15th  -  16th  century 
artists  with  which  the  exhibition  begins,  in 
particular  the  astonishingly  simple  studies  of 
periwinkles  and  violets  and  a  marvellous  beady- 
eyed  duck ! 

The  High  Renaissance  h  represented  at  its  best 
by  five  superb  Raphael  drawings  but  it  is  the 
Italian  17th  century  -  Guercino,  Reni  and  the 
Carracci  -  which  takes  the  eye  more.  Annibale 
Carracci's  seven  drawings  arc  especially  fine, 
showing  some  of  the  interestingly  contrasting 
USea  he  made  of  the  art  of  drawing,  e.g.  the  com- 
positional sketch  lor  his  Madonna  of  Bologna  and 
the  stunning,  chalk  drawing  of  a  cripple  boy,  the 
latter  a  clear  indication  ot  how  Carracci  was  pre- 
pared to  study  from  life  as  well  as  art. 

The  climax  of  the  exhibition  must  lie  however 
in  the  final  section  of  the  exhibition  devoted  to 
the  17th  century  Northern  Schools.  Chatsworth 
is  especially  rich  in  Van  Dycks  and  here  in 
particular  there  is  his  marvellous  portrait  draw- 
ing of  De  Crayerand  one  of  the  English-period 
watercolour  landscape  studies,  a  century  ahead 
of  its  time  in  its  simplicity  of  vision.  These  all 
came  from  the  Flinck  Collection  which  the  Duke 
acquired  in  its  entirety.  Flinck,  Rembrandt's 
pupil,  had  a  good  eye  for  his  master's  work  too 
but  nothing  ever  quite  prepares  one  for  the  sheer 
beauty  of  those  landscape  studies  of  the  1650s 
(one  of  six  here)  like  The  View  on  the  Btillewijk  - 
the  quick  recording  of  a  passing  moment  on  a 
I  )utch  river  made  for  no  other  purpose  than  he 
delight  it  caused  its  beholder. 

More  contrived  in  conception  and  intcn  ion, 
the  three  Claude  drawings  nearby  stand  up  re- 
markably well,  the  Jupiter  and  Callisto  especially, 
with  its  soft  greys,  blues  and  yellows,  possessing 
a  tenderness  of  mood  that  comes  oddly  close  to 
Rembrandt  -  a  case  perhaps  of  different  artistic 
aims  being  drawn  together  by  both  artists' 
fundamental  respect  for  the  genera!  and  particular 
qualities  of  a  landscape. 
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'eter  Thornton: 
►ack- stools  and 
haises  a  Demoiselles 


PRIDES  of  LONDON 


A  late  Regency  dining  table  of  well  figured  mahogany,  comprising  2  pedestals  togeth- 
a  gateleg  centre  section  and  2  leaves. 

The  2  pedestal  table  4'  3"  wide  x  4'  4"  (6'  2"  with  the  leaf)  fully  extended  9'  11' 


Prides  of  London  1  ,td,  179-180  Sloane  Street  SW.l.  Telephone  01-235  3( 


IYJAK  W 


A  rare  Adam  period  Pinewood  Chimneypiece 
with  Silver  Pewter  decoration. 

Length  of  Shelf.  5'  I" 

Total  Height.  4'  2V 

Opening  Width.  3'  7" 

Opening  Height.  3'  2V 


Dealers  in  Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 
Specialists  in  Period  Oak  and  Pine  Panellings 
Wood  and  Marble  Mantelpieces 
18th  Century  Furniture 
Fine  Garden  Ornaments 


»wther  &  Son  Ltd.  282  North  End  Road  Fulham  London  S.W.6. 

Cable  Address:  Antiquity  London    Telephone:  01-385  1375/7 
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Redburn 


FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 




rzog 

?ller  Plaza,  New  York 
a  Code  212)  498-6600 


An  outstanding  pair  of  late  18th  century  card  tables  in  satinwood  of  a  fine  figure;  the  half-round  tops 

with  delicately  inlaid  borders.  English,  circa  1790. 
Height:  30  inches.  Width:  38}  inches.  Depth:  18}  inches. 


REDBURN  (ANTIQUES) 
49  BROOK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i. 

Tel:  01-629  546o  Cables:  Redtique,  London,  W.i. 


Adjacent  to  the  ballroom  entrance 
of  Claridge's  Hotel 

Also  open  Saturdays 
10  a.m. -4.30  p.m. 


The  Connoisseur  in  March 


February  Cover 

The  North  Drawing  Room  at  Ham  House, 
showing  the  famous  set  of 'dolphin  chairs' 
as  now  arranged.  This  set  is  described  in  the 
inventory  of  T679  as  'six  armc  chayers,  six 
back  stoolcs  \   th  guilt  and  carv'd  frames, 
covered  with  ,  ich  brocard'. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Crown  copyright. 


Spencer  Gore 

by  John  Woodeson 

In  his  mid-twenties  Spencer  Gore  had  his  attention  directed  to 
French  painting  by  Lucien  Pissarro  and,  in  particular,  Sickert. 
Gore  was  the  founder  member,  and  later  the  first  President,  of  the 
large  Allied  Artist's  Association  set  up  as  an  alternative  to  the 
censorious  New  English  Art  Club. 

John  Crome's  Steam  Packet 

by  Timothy  Clifford 

In  1834  a  painting  by  John  Crome,  entitled  Steam  Packet,  was  sold 
at  auction.  A  picture,  attributed  to  John  Bearney  Crome, 
Boats:  Junction  of  the  Yare  and  Waveney  was  sold  by  Christie's 
in  1870  to  Agnews,  from  whom  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery 
acquired  it  in  1904.  Mr.  Clifford  argues  that  John  Bearney  Crome's 
picture  is  in  fact  his  father's  lost  Steam  Packet. 

Ethelbert  White.  An  Appreciation 

by  Peyton  Skipwith 

Ethelbert  White's  ballet  illustrations,  the  wood-engravings  of  the 
early  twenties,  and  the  records  of  rural  scenes  were  part  of  the 
important  contribution  to  the  art  of  his  day  that  made  White 
a  legend  in  his  own  time. 

Andrea  Soldi 

Parti:  173 5-1 744,  Merrittand Idle  Vanitys 
by  John  Ingamells 

Soldi,  although  Italian  by  birth,  is  known  only  for  his  portraits  of 
English  sitters,  dating  from  1735  to  1764.  His  surviving  pictures 
are  still  scattered  in  private  collections  and  only  at  Ncwburgh 
Priory,  Yorkshire,  have  eight  remained  together. 

The  Sculptor  and  his  Drawing:  I.  Reg  Butler 

by  W.J.  Strachan 

Most  contemporary  sculptors  draw,  many  compulsively,  directly 
or  indirectly  for  their  work.  These  related  drawings  help 
illuminate  and  deepen  our  appreciation  of  the  three-dimensional 
objects. 

Three  Georgian  Lanthorns 

by  the  late  Lord  Methuen 

During  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  Mr.  Paul  Methuen  installed 
brass  lanthorns  in  his  newly  converted  house,  Corsham  House, 
Three  of  these  lanthorns  have  survived  and  are  once  again  in  use. 

Cornelius  Krieghoff :  Scenes  in  Canada 

by  Peter  Winkworth 

March  sees  the  opening  of  the  first  comprehensive  exhibition  of 
Cornelius  Krieghoff 's  lithographs,  with  related  paintings,  at 
the  Canadian  High  Commission  in  London.  'The  hrst  artist  to 
awaken  Canadians  to  the  beauty  of  the  countryside',  Krieghoff  s 
prints  are  invaluable  for  their  record  of  social  life  in  the 
Canada  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Exhibition  of  Islamic  Pottery  at  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art 

by  Esin  Atil 

This  year  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington  is  holding  a 
series  of  special  exhibitions  devoted  to  oustanding  features  of 
Japanese,  Chinese  and  Near  Eastern  art  selected  from  its  own 
collection.  The  Near  Eastern  exhibition's  theme  is  Ceramics 
from  the  World  of  Islam. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 

"O  H.M.  THE  QUEEN  H.M .  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
5  SILVERSMITHS  ft  JEWELLERS  JEWELLERS 

COMPANY  LTD.  LONDON  ASPREY  ft  COMPANY  LTD.  LONDON 


prey 


An  extremely  rare  musical  automaton  watch 
known  as  the  court  balancer. 
The  push  pendant  repeating  movement 
has  pinbarrel  musical  train.  The  dial 
contains  three  automated  figures.  The 
balancer  jumps  into  the  air,  in  time  with  the 
music,  his  feet  and  balancing  pole  moving. 
He  lands  perfectly  on  the  rope  which 
'gives'  slightly  each  time.  The  arms  of  the 
two  musicians  also  move  in  time  with  the 
music.  Circa  1790.  (Actual  size). 
Viz  Les  Automates,  Chapuis  &  Droz. 
Figs  196,  197,  198. 

From  our  collection  of  Rare 
18th  century  enamel  watches. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON  W1Y  OAR.  TEL:  01-493  6767 


Christ  en  Croix 

Georges  Rouault 

Oil  on  Canvas:  24J  by  19| 


Mfl m fTl ER  GALLERIES  Inc. 

51  East  57th  Street  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Telephone:  Cable  address' 

758-0410  Hammergall,  N.Y 


JEREMY  LTD, 


255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Telephone:  01-352  0644 
01-352  3127 


Cables:  jeremiq_ue,  london,  s.w.3 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
FINEST  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


i — 


English:  last  quarter  of -the  18th  Century: 
An  exceptionally  fine  quality  Sheraton  period 
commode  of  unusual  design  being  executed  in  faded 
harcwood  with  satinwood  and  boxwood  banding, 
the  top  drawer  being  fitted  with  a  writing  slide, 
the  commode  having  cupboards  at  both  ends: 

Dimensions: 

Max  Height:  2'  8" 
Max  Width:  3 '  10" 
Max  Depth:  1 '  11  J" 

Date:  c.  1795 

Price:  £6500.00 


mm 

JSTe "specialise  in  Antiques  of  the  highest  quality.  Every  article  in  our  inventory  is  photographed.  Should  you  have  any  special  requirements  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  us  know  and  we  will  forward  photographs  and  complete  descriptions  by  return.  This  service  is  for  assistance.  Please  use  it. 
Our  collection  tastefully  displayed  in  nine  showrooms  is  never  more  than  15  minutes  from  any  leading  London  hotel.  Honour  u«  with  a  visit.  Our  aim  is 
your  satisfaction. 


SIGNATURES  OF  THE  MASTERS 

The  grand  flourish 

of  Paul  Storr 


Often  as  distinctive  as  the  maker's  mark  is  the 
maker's  own  inimitable  style.  Here  Paul  Storr 
reveals  his  mastery  of  rich  ornament  balancing  the 
classical  lines  of  the  vase^-shapcd  coffee-jug  and 
stand,  the  high-collared  teapot,  helmet-shaped  cream 
ewer  and  large  two-handled  basin.  This  superb 
service  was  made  by  Storr  in  1814.  It  weighs  110  oz. 


The  elegant  hand  of 
Hester  Bateman 


Hester  Bateman' s  mark,  HB  in  script,  aptly 
suggests  the  graceful  elegance  of  her  silver, 
its  simple  shapes  rarely  ornamented  other  than 
with  a  band  of  bright-cut  engraving  or,  as  here, 
with  borders  of  beading.  Bcadjng  outlines  the 
base,  the  curved  spout,  the  stepped  domed  cover 
and  even  the  finial  of  this  12-inch  high  coffee 
pot,  weighing  26  oz.  and  made  in  1786.  Similar 
beaded  borders  accentuate  the  boat  shape  of  the 
sugar  basket,  made  in  1  y8g ,  and  weighing  7  oz. , 
and  the  helmet-shaped  cream  ewer  of  1781, 
which  stands  7  in.  high  overall,  weighs  6.5  oz. 


bine  silver  Jor  the  collector  from 

Q<  SIMON  KAYE  LTD. 

1 1  ALBEMARLE  STREET  ■  PICCADILLY  ■  LONDON  Wl 
M  m.  Telephone  01-493  7658 

In  association  with 

/.  Freeman       Son  Inc  •  12  East  52nd  Street  •  New  York  NY  10022.  .Telephone  759-6goo 

Members  of  the  Art     Antique  Dealer's  League  of  America  Inc. 


J 


THIS  PAPERWEIGHT  is  manufactured  by  Webb 
Corbett  (a  member  of  Royal  Doulton  Table- 
ware Ltd)  who  have  been  producing  the  finest 
Hand  Cut  Full  Lead  Crystal  since  1897.  It  com- 
memorates the  120th  Anniversary  of  the  Royal 
Hospital  and  Home  for  Incurables,  Putney. 

Founded  by  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  who  was 
born  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes  and 
became  a  Minister  in  the  East  End  of  London. 


the  Royal  Hospital  and  Home  is  just  what  its 
name  implies— a  home  as  well  as  a  hospital. 

We  provide  a  home  for  those  who  are,  in  the 
present  state  of  medical  knowledge,  incurable; 
but  they  are  not  beyond  hope  or  help. 

Skill  and  care  ensure  that  they  lead  as  full, 
useful  and  busy  lives  as  their  disabilities  allow: 
affection  and  friendship  provides  them  with  a 
home  where  they  can  be  happy. 


The  Royal  Hospital  and  Home  for  Incurables,West  Hill,  Putney  SW15  3SW 

Telephone:  01-788  4511 
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RICHARD  GREEN 


Fine  Paintings 


44  Dover  Street 
London  W1X4JQ 
01  -493  7997 


Abraham  Storck  (c.  1635-1710)  and 
Thomas  Heeremans  (c.  1640-1697) 
A  view  of  the  Montelbaans  Tower,  Amsterdam 
Signed  by  Abraham  Storck  and  dated  1676 
Canvas:  30J  x  43£  inches 


3m 


From  the  Kennedy  Collection  of 
Outstanding  American  Art 


THOMAS  P.  ANSHUTZ,  Steelworkers-Noontime,  ca.  1880-1882, 17  x  24  inches,  oil/canvas 


KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

Founded  1874  by  H.  Wunderlich 

20  E.  56TH  ST.  NEW  YORK  10022,  (212)  758-3850 
TELEX  #14-8381 
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ESTABLISHED:  1865 


755  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON  W.l 


THE  ART  OF  THE  GOLDSMITH  IN  PARIS  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


By  Jean-Bernard  Chcrricr,  1773. 
Length:  2§  inches. 


Byjcan-Baptistc  Beckers,  178 
Diameter:  z\  inches. 


By  Martin  Laignicr,  1764 
Length:  3  inches. 


By  Martin  Laignicr,  1765 
Length:  2§  inches. 


By  Henri-Daniel  Robincau,  1766 
Length:  3.^  inches. 


By  Germain  Chaye, 
Length:  3^  inches. 


1    By  Jean- Andre  Louis-Hudde,  1784. 
Lengtli:  3-jg-  inches. 


Make  Up" 


Dame  Laura  Knight 
Royal  Academy  1 957 


Canvas  size 
36" x  24" 


Outside  Frame 
44" x  32" 


"In  Toronto" 
Fine  paintings  by 
recorded  artists 


including  works  by: 

H.  Andrews,  Ladislaus  Bakalowicz,  S.  W.  Bakalowicz,  C.  T.  Bale, 

E.  M.  Beranger,  C.  E.  Boutibonne,  Fabius  Brest,  F.  A.  Bridgeman, 

J.  B.  Burgess,  Alexander  Cabanel,  D.  Y.  Cameron,  Jan  van  Chelminski, 

Benjamin  Constant,  Georges  Croegaert,  Bernard  de  Hoog,  C.  Detti, 

W.  Duff ield,  J.  Dupre,  Dietz  Edzard,  Suzanne  Eisendieck,  Rudolph  Ernst, 

Edouard  Frere,  E.  L.  Garrido,  Th.  Gerard,  Frederick  Goodall,  R.A., 

Paul  Grolleron,  Andre  Hambourg,  Heywood  Hardy,  W.  Hemsley, 

J.  R.  Herbert,  Joseph  Highmore,  J.  J.  Hill,  J.  C.  Horsley, 

Thomas  Hudson,  R.A.,  Victor  Huguet,  A.  Jacomin,  Dame  Laura  Knight, 

Ivan  Kowalski,  Jean  Lazerges,  F.  van  Leemputten,  R.  Lefervre, 

Franz  von  Lenbach,  G.  D.  Leslie,  Henri  LeSur,  W.  M.  MacGeorge, 

J.  C.  Maggs,  E.  van  Marke,  Hans  van  Meegeren,  J.  C.  Meissonier, 

Franz  Moormans,  C.  L.  Muller,  Erskine  Nicol,  R.A., 

Sir  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  C.  Pecrus,  John  Pettie,  R.A.,  Alan  Ramsay, 

Ferdinand  Roybet,  W.  Dendy  Sadler,  J.  Schweninger,  Wm.  Thornley, 

A.  Toulmouche,  Frans  Verhas,  Horatio  Walker,  Wm.  Wyld,  and  others. 

FREDERICK  I  HUM  GALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M5S  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  921-3522 
Area  Code:  416 


VANHALL 
ANTIQUES  Ltd 

A  three  piece  Hallmarked  silver 
George  IV  tea  service, 
London  1827, 
by  Joshua  Hobbs. 

1023  FORT  STREET 
VICTORIA 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
CANADA 

Telephone  (604)  382-7643 
(604)  382-6242 
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EPISODE  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  HERCULES ;  French  tapestry,  woven  circa  1480  at  Tournai.  Height  3.65  x  width 
3.30m.  (Detail).  The  whole  work  represents  one  of  the  twelve  Deeds  of  the  Roman  hero.  who.  in  the  upper 
corner  left  (not  puPlished  here)  is  shooting  with  his  arrows  Pirds  eating  human  flesh,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Lake  Stymphale  The  battle  scene  reproduced  here  has  probably  been  aOapted  from  the  Hercules 
Legend  of  the  XVth  century,  and  been  inspired  by  the  Collection  of  the  Trojan  histories,  compiled  by 
Raoul  Lefevre  for  Philippe  le  Bon.  A  continuation  of  the  history  of  Hercules  from  the  same  period  is 
preserved  in  the  Musee  d'Histoire  et  d'Archeologie  de  Tournai.  and  further  works  are  in  the  museums 
of  AmsterOam.  Pans  ana  Brussels. 

SEVEN  MASTERPIECES 
OF  THE  MEDIAEVAL  TAPESTRY 

February  7th  -  March  7th  1974 


184,  FAUBOURG  SAINT-HONORE,  PARIS  8-  -  TEL  '  359.84  63 


J.  A.  KNIP 


16*  X  21' 


Dutch  Early  XIX 
"Children  Playing  At  The 
Dcerpark".  Gouache 


Present  Collection 
Includes  Works  By: 

H.  Brehling 
Cecchini 
Vincent  Clare 
A.  De  Andreis 
L.  De  Koningh,  Jr. 
Charles  W.  Eaton 
Theodor  Gerard 
George  Gregory 
Ed.  Krenn 
F.  M.  Kruseman 


C.  Leemputten 

S.  Lewin 

A.  Mauve 

F.  Roffiaen 

M.  Rosseau 

Scherrewitz 

A.  Stademan 

A.  F.  Tait 

A.  Verhoesen 

Other  Fine  Artists 


For  Information 

contact  Robert  D.  Schwarz 


FRANK  S. 

SCHWARZ<S?5(W 
PHILADELPHIA 

our  43rd  year 

1806  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19103  Suburban  Square,  Ardmore,  Pa.  19003 
215-563-4887 


TAKE  A  GUESS  AT  HOW  MUCH  YOUR  FINE 
ART  PROPERTIES  ARE  REALLY  WORTH. 


The  value  of  fine  paintings,  jewelry,  porcelains, 
or  antique  furniture  is  no  guessing  game. 

Trosby  Galleries  is  one  of  America's  leading  art 
and  auction  houses.  The  experts  in  our  well- 
respected  APPRAISAL  DEPARTMENT  invite  you 
to  utilize  our  appraisal  services  for  insurance, 
estate  probate  or  other  purposes.  We  will 
estimate  the  current  market  value  of  all  your 
objects  d'art.  Trosby  Galleries'  appraisal  ser- 
vices are  available  to  individuals  as  well  as 
trusts,  insurance  companies,  attorneys  and 
banks. 

TROSBY  GALLERIES  211  Royal  Poinciana  Way 
Palm  Beach,  Florida 
(305)  659-1755 


Art  and  Auction 


cilleries 


OF  PALM  BEACH.  FLORIDA 
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WILLIAM  WALTER  ANTIQUES 


LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS  CHANCERY  LANE     ■     LONDON     ■     WC2A  1QS 

Telephone:  01-242  3248/9 
Telegrams:  Walter  Strongrooms  London  WC2A  1QS 


DELOMOSNE 
AND  SON  LIMITED 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


A  fine  pair  of  Chelsea  Potpourri  Jars  of 
gourd  shape  entirely  covered  with  flowers  of 
phlox  painted  a  deep  pink,  the  finials  and  bases 
in  leaf  green.  Height  8]  ins. 
Red  anchor  period,  circa  1755. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON 
LONDON  W.8 

TELEPHONE  01-937  1804 
CABLEGRAMS:  DELOMOSNE  LONDON  W.8 
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Bonham's 


Founded  lygj 


me  Art  Auctioneers  and  Valuers 


bruary  Sales  at  the  Montpelier  Galleries 
esday,  5th,  19th  and  26th  February,  at  11  am 

VER  AND  JEWELLERY 

dues  days  at  11  am 

RCELAIN  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

'dnesday,  6th  and  20th  February,  at  11  am 

.TERCOLOURS,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

dnesday,  1 3th  February,  at  1 1  am 

IRPETS  AND  RUGS 

ednesday,  1 3th  February,  at  11  am 

lECTED  FURS 

ursdays  at  1 1  am 

jLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE 

ursdays  at  1 1  am 

GLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  PAINTINGS 


A  Fu  ndi  gold  and  enamel  muff  box,  circa* 1830. 
Sold  Wednesday,  12th  December, for  £1*500, 


enth  century  English  School :  Shooting  Grouse,  oil  on  canvas, 
36  inches.  Sold  Thursday,  6th  December,  for  £2,200. 


A  papier-mache  teapoy.  17\  inches  wide,  circa  1850. 
Sold  Thursday,  20th  December,  for  £220. 


WFC  BONHAM  &  SONS  LTD 

N  ntpelier  Street  •  Knightsbridge  •  London  sw7  ihh    Telephone:  01-584  9161    Telegrams:  BONHAMS  London  sw7 


HENRY  JACOBS 


174a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  W.8 

Telephone:  01-229  2988/01-688  7038  (evenings  or  when  gallery  closed) 

We  wish  to  purchase  paintings  by  19th  century  artists,  British  and  Con- 
tinental, especially  recorded  artists  of  the  Dutch  Romantic  School  of 
whom  the  more  familiar  names  are:  Koekkoek,  Karsen,  Klombeck, 
Leickert,  Riegen,  Schelfhout,  Springer,  Kruseman,  Spohler,  Hulk,  Dommer- 
sen,  Eversen,  van  Hove,  Verschuur  and  Vertin.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
others  who  would  be  of  equal  interest.  We  shall  appreciate  the  offer, 
either  by  private  owners  or  from  trade  sources,  of  works  of  this  period, 
and  will  pay  well  for  good  quality  paintings.  Our  Mr.  Harold  Moore  travels 
extensively,  and  arrangements  can  be  made  for  viewing  anywhere  in  the 
U.K.,  the  continent  of  Europe  and  North  America.  He  will  give  an  imme- 
diate decision,  and  transactions  are  invariably  carried  through  smoothly 
with  settlements  taking  place  promptly  on  completion. 


Spencer  A.  Samuels  &  Company,  Ltd. 
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BuTTEI<FJELI)^BuTTER£IELI)  Auctioneers  Since  1865 

18th  Century  English  and  American  furniture, 

important  Georgian  silver, 
rare  English  and  Oriental  porcelain  and  pottery 
and  a  number  of  fine  paintings. 


George  II  silver  two-handled  cup,  Queen  Anne  silver  hot  water  pot, 

hallmarked,  London,  1763,  wooden  handle, 

maker:  Robert  Brown.  6"  high  hallmarked  London,  1704.  <S"  high 


The  estate  of  Josephine  Grant  McCreery 

March  4, 5  &  6 

Catalogue  $2  (US)  or  $3  (foreign) 

BlITTER£IELI)  ^M)uTTERFIELI) 

Auctioneers  Since  1865 
12U  Slitter  Street,  San  Francisco,  California  91+109  •  Telephone:  (415)  673-1362 


JULIUS  BOHLER 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE  WORKS  OF  ART 


MUNICH 

Briennerstr.  25 

TELEPHONE:  MUNICH  (089)  555229 
TEL.  ADDRESS:  PAINTINGS 
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THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


in  conjunction  with 

C.I.N.O.A. 

20  Rutland  Gate 
London  SW7  iBD 
01-589  4128 


Portrait  of  Lord  William  Campbell  a  former  Governor  of  Carolina, 
by  Thomas  Gainsborough  R.A.  Exhibited  at  the  recent  International  Art 
Treasures  Exhibition  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Bath 


For  those  unable  to  attend  the  Exhibition  a  permanent  record  remains  in  the  form  of 
the  magnificent  catalogue.  34  colour  plates,  358  black  and  white  plates,  with  detailed 
text,  and  a  short  description  and  history  of  the  Ball  Room  Chandeliers,  make  this  record 
of  the  Exhibition  of  great  importance  to  collectors  everywhere.  Copies  arc  still  available 
at  j^i.35  each  including  postage  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  ,£2.35  by  airmail  abroad. 
Application  to  the  Secretary  at  20  Rutland  Gate  will  receive  prompt  attention.  There  are 
also  a  few  fully  bound  copies  available  at  ^5-50  including  postage  (£7.25  by  air  abroad). 


BERRY- HILL 

GALLERIES 

743  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  10022 
(212)  753-8130       Cables  BERRYHILL  N.Y. 


JAMES  INNES  (1787-1841) 

FAMOUS  CHINA  COAST  TRADER 

Oil  Portrait  by  George  Chinnery,  ca.  1835 
9I/2"  x  8";  in  old  gilt  Canton  frame  16"  x  14%" 
Ulus.  in  "Chinnery  and  China  Coast  Paintings" 
(1970)  No.  66 

James  Innes,  the  so-called  "red-headed 
fiery-tempered  Irishman",  was  in  fact  a  Chieftain 
of  the  Inneses  of  Donkinty,  Scotland. 
He  traded  in  Canton,  where  he  established 
Innes,  Fletcher  &  Co.  and  was  an  instigator 
of  the  conflict  between  the  Western  merchants 
and  the  Chinese.  He  was  expelled  from  Canton  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Opium  Wars. 
Chinnery's  characteristic  vermillion  highlights 
on  the  face  reflect  Innese's  excitable  nature. 


LOT  POLISH  AIRLINES 


AMSTERDAM 
NEW  YORK 


For  the  Cracow  Art  Festival 
fly  in  comfort  and  take  advantage 
of  our  regular  and  fast  services 
from: 

COPENHAGEN 
PARIS 


LONDON 
STOCKHOLM 


Detailed  information  from: 

LOT  POLISH  AIRLINES 

31 3  Regent  Street 
London  W1R7PE 
Tel:  01 -580  8381 


And  all  other  main  cities 
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1  M 

v 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
COLDSM1THS  ft  CROWN  JEWELLERS.  CARRARD  4  CO  LTD  , 


Tankard,  height  6  ins,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  1679; 
The  maker's  mark  RL  is  illustrated  in  Sir  Charles  Jackson's 
"English  Goldsmiths  and  Their  Marks",  second  edition,  p.134. 

The  armorials  are  contemporary. 

GAR  RAR  D 

The  Crown  Jewellers 

112  Regent  Street  London  WiA  2JJ  Telephone:  01-734  7020 


IN  BEVERLY  HILLS 


Importers  of  fine  Dutch, 

Flemish  and  English 
paintings.  17th  thru  19th 
Century.  Exhibiting  a 
superb  collection  of 
English  and  Continental 
watercolors  and 
drawings. 


"Rouen  Cathedral" 
David  Roberts.  R.A. 
Signed  and  dated  '52 
OH  on  canvas.  36"  x  28 


I^otise  of  J^artforo 

9009  WILSHIRE  Blvd..  BEVERLY  HILLS.  CALIF.  90m\ 


FERNANDES  &  MARCHE 

23  MOTCOMB  STREET,  BELGRAVE  SQUARE 
LONDON  S.W.1. 
01-235  6773 


3t  jL  ifej^^ 


Adam  Overrruntk-  Mirror. 
4'  High  48"  Wide, 
Circa  179a 


We  could  make  your  assets  a  little  more  tangible. 


Few  things  give  us  more  pleasure  than 
seeing  our  clients  spending  money  on  life's 
little  luxuries. 

That  may  strike  you  as  a  rather  bizarre 
attitude  for  a  firm  of  financial  consultants. 

However,  we  believe  that  money  is  there  to  be 
enjoyed.  And  it  is  part  of  our  job  to  show  you  how 
you  can  enjoy  more  of  it.  By  increasing  your 
investment  income. 


We  are  well  placed  to  do  this.  Being 
independent  consultants,  we  can  work 
across  the  whole  range  of  investment 
opportunities  to  prepare  the  right  financial  plan 
for  you. 

Contact  your  nearest  office.  It 
costs  you  nothing,  commits  you  to  nothing. 

But  it  could  help  you  spend  -  and  save  - 


more  money. 

Independent  advice  that  puts  wealth  to  work 

Antony  Gibbs (Personal  Financial  Planning)  Ltd 


7  Hanover  Square,  London  Wl  A  4BG. 
Telephone:  01-409  2121. 

Birmingham  Bank  House,  8  Cherrv  Street, 
Birmingham  B2  5AZ.  021-643  7381 
Bournemouth  Sun  Alliance  House, 
Dean  Park  Crescent,  Bournemouth  BH1  1HH. 
Bournemouth  28966 

Bristol  Robinson  Building,  1  Redcliffe  Street, 
Bristol  BS1  6NS.  Bristol  299341  8 
Cheltenham  17  Roval  Crescent,  Cheltenham 
GL50  3EA.  Cheltenham  37733 
Chester  1st  Floor,  New  Westminster  Bank 
Chambers,  St  Werburgh  Street, 
Chester  CHl  2DY.  Chester  31 3377 
City  of  London 

Alderman's  House.  Alderman's  Walk, 
London  EC2M  3TD.  01-623  4851 
Edinburgh  29  Manor  Place, 
Edinburgh  EH3  7DX.  031-226  5431 


Exeter  12  Barnficld  Hill,  Exeter  EX1  1SR. 
Exeter  52677 

Glasgow  Stock  Exchange  House, 69  St  George's 
Place,  Glasgow  G2  1NR.  041-221  8091 
Guildford  14  Jenner  Road, 
Guildford  GL'l  3PL.  Guildford  68335 
Hereford  26  Castle  Street,  Hereford  H R 1  2NW. 
Hereford  55714 

Ipswich  16-18  Princes  Street,  Ipswich  IP1  IRZ. 
Ipswich  21 1159 

Isle  of  Man  38  Athol  Street,  Douglas. 
Douglas  23606 

Leeds  l-uirtax  House,  Merrion  Street, 
Leeds  LS2  *J  L'  Leeds  444621 
Leicester  21  New  Walk,  Leicester  LEI  6TE. 
Leicester  537328 

Lincoln  35  Silver  Street,  Lincoln  LN2  1EW. 
Lincoln  21269 

Manchester  75  Moslev  Strc' 
Manchester  M2  3HR.  061-228  3971 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Commercial  Union  House, 
Pilgrim  Street,  Newcastle  NE1  6QQ 
Newcastle  28391 

Southampton  Clifford  House,  New  Road, 
Southampton  S()2  0AB.  Southampton  30536 
Stratford-upon-Avon  30  Meer  Street, 
Stratford-upon-Avon  CV37  6QB. 
Stratford-upon-Avon  66919 
Swindon  36  Regent  Circus,  Swindon  SN1  1PZ. 
Swindon  27280 

Tunbridge  Wells  1  Bovne  Park, 

Tunbridge  Wells  TN4  8EL  .Tunbridge  Wells  31991 


We  have  special  services  for  Britons  living 
overseas  -  contact  our  Overseas  Department  at 
7  Hanover  Square. 

A  member  of  the  Antony  Gibbs  Merchant 
Banking  Group,  founded  in  1808. 
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WILDENSTEIN 

Paintings  and  Watercolours 

JACQUES  DESPIERRE 

until  27th  February 

147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W.i. 


ARTCO 
MASTER 
REPLICAS 

ENGRAVINGS  &  ETCHINGS 

AN  UNUSUAL  COLLECTION 
OF 

REMBRANDT, 
DURER,  GOYA, 
WHISTLER, 

PICASSO,  OTHERS 


Whistler 


An  illustrated  catalogue  sent 
on  request. 

ARTCO  MASTER  PRINTS 
BOX  32 
PALOS  HEIGHTS,  ILL.  U.S.A. 
60463 


Rembrandt 


Artco  introduces  an  exceptional  collection  of  line  for  line  etched  and  engraved  copies  of  th( 
masters.  Most  plates  cut  by  professional  engravers  contemporary  to  the  masters,  others  later 
All  prints  printed  on  laid  papers.  One  cannot  distinguish  these  pieces  from  originals.  In  fact! 
through  the  centuries  some  dealers  sold  them  as  originals.  Today  major  museums  purchase  ther 
for  permanent  study  collections.  Priced  well  in  a  range  for  everyone.  These  are  actual  prints  ■ 
not  photo  mechanical  reproductions. 
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ARTHUR  BRETT 
&  SONS  LTD 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Rosewood  Sofa  Table 
of  the  Regency  period. 
28"  by  66"  extended. 


42  SAINT  GILES, 
NORWICH  NOR  16E,  ENGLAND 

Telephone:  0603  28171 
Saturday  by  appointment 


till  auto  Peat* 

glnttrjuejS 


From  our  collection  of 
Russian  Icons  and  Works  of  Art 

A  Russian  icon  of  The  Old  Testament 
Trinity.  The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit 
are  depicted  as  angels  seated  at  the  Com- 
munion Table  with  Abraham  and  Sara  in 
attendance.  Egg  tempera  on  wooden  panel. 
1 8th  Century  or  early  19th.  14  inches  by 
12  inches. 

List  available  on  request. 

P.O.  BOX  261, 
EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS  60204 
By  appointment 
Telephone  (312)  675-0137 
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<ffiare  &uj&&fv  and  Co?ititie?ita£  o/iSite/r.  c/Pliniatiwye6. 


We  wish  to  purchase  collections  or 

single  pieces  of  the  following:- 
Renaissance  jewels,  gold  mounted 
crystals,  fine  coloured  stones  and 
fine  antique  jeivellery. 


^fNon^  Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

Telephone:  01-629  6261    Telegraphic  Address  "Eucltse  London  W.V 


IMPORTANT  CANADIAN  AND 
FRENCH  PAINTINGS 

WALTER  KLINKHOFF  GALLERY 

1200  SHERBROOKE  ST.  WEST  MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


SI70IKI1 

ANTIQUES 

3^  Brook  Street,  Mayfair, 
London  Wi. 

Telephone  01-499  0921 


also  at 
43  High  Street, 
Hoddesdon,  Herts. 
(Hoddesdon  6454^) 


and  8  Bath  Street, 
St.  Helier, 
Jersey,  C.I. 
(Jersey  Central  34689) 


One  early  19th  century  gilt  side  table  in  the  Louis  XVI 
style,  with  original  Rose  marble  top.  c.  1815. 


Height  2' 


Width  2'  7 


Depth  1  '  8i 
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no  Domini 

Jinilico  Road,  London  swi 
i  01-730  5496 

,  18th  and  Early  19th  century  furniture, 
ors  and  decorative  items 

os.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

)id  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
1  01-6296176 

Mings,  Watercolours ,  Drawings  and 
avings  of  all  Scliools 

»ert  Amor  Ltd. 

ury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
01-930  2444 

ish  and  Continental  Porcelain 

•ia  Andipa's  Icon  Gallery 

Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
01-589  2371 

mtine,  Greek,  Russian,  Ethiopian  &  Syrian 
14th  to  19th  Century 

>leby  Bros. 

yder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
01-8362509 

iings  and  Watercolours  of  all  schools 
J  ade 

1  Id  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
bl-493  1879 

:s  of  Art front  Classical  Greece  to  the 
entury 

i  irditti 

3erkeley  Street,  London  wi 
doi-629  0885 

Jgstries,  needlework,  textiles 

ing  of  Mount  Street 
[Mount  Street,  London  wi  Y5HE 
0)1-4992858.  Cables:  Bargro,  London  wi 
«|  English  and  Continental furniture,  early 
Ml  ean  and  oriental  works  of  Art 

liter 

M  93  Fulham  Road,  London  SW3 
•1-3529826 

8th  century  English  Furniture 
l«  dey  &  Co. 

S  I  wBond  Street,  London  wiy  9DF 
e|  1-629  0651/0325 

Jewels,  Antique  watches,  Jewelled  objects 
'  4  ,  Russian  enamels 

1-  loom  &  Son 

jliew  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
el  1-629  5060 

^  u  Silver  Jewellery,  Bronzes,  Objets  d'Art 


Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davics  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-429  4018/3397 

Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Arts, 
Islamic  Pottery 

Aubrey  Brocklehurst 

124  Cromwell  Road,  London  SW7 
Tel:  01-373  0319 

Specialist  in  English  Long  Case  and 
Bracket  Clocks 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3781/2 

Fine  Paintings  and  Drawings 

Bruford  &  Carr 

91  Mount  Street,  Mayfair,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  7644 

Antique  and  modern  domestic  silverware  and 
individualistic  jewellery 

W.  G.  T.  Burne 

11  Elystan  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-5  89  6074 

English  and  Irish  glass  chandeliers,  candelabra  etc. 
Carrington 

130  Regent  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-734  3727 

Antique  and  Modern  Silver,  Military  Silver  and 
badge  brooches 

Clarges  Gallery 

5  Clarges  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  3715 

Watercolours ,  Drawings,  Oil  Paintings, 
British  School  19th  and  20th  centuries 
by  Appointment 

William  Clayton  Ltd. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  1173 

Fine  Chinese  jade  porcelain  and  works  of  art 
Edward  Cohen 

40  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  5180 

Fine  paintings 
Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  *943 

Fine  old  master  paintings,  drawings  and  prints 

Richard  Courtney 

114  Fulham  Ro.id,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-3704020 

Fine  1 8th  century  English  furniture  and 
works  of  art 


Crane  Arts 

321  Kings  Road,  London  SW3,  Tel:  01-352  5857 

English  and  American  Primitive  paintings, 
Modern  naives 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-5847566 

20th  century  masters,  neglected  painters 
younger  British  artists 

Drian  Galleries 

5-7  Porchester  Place,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-723  9473 

Modern  Masters 

Philip  Duncan  Ltd. 

Lowndes  Lodge,  28  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  1512/1513 
1 8th  Century  Furniture 
Porcelain  and  Works  of  Art 

Tom  Errington  Ltd. 

26  Sackville  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-4372606 

Dealers  in  Chinese  Archaeology,  Bronzes  from  the 
Shang  Dynasty,  pottery  to  end  of  T'ang  Dynasty 

Ferrers 

9  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  6948 

French  Paintings  and  Drawings  from  1 700  to  1900, 
Victorian  Paintings  and  Art  Nouveau 

Fernandes  &  Marche 

17  Motcomb  Street,  Belgravc  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6773 
1 8th  Century  Furniture,  English  gilt-wood  mirrors 
and  tables 

Fischer  Fine  Art  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  masters  and  contemporary  paintings 
and  drawings 

Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  51 16 

British  Art  of  the  18th  to  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture 

Fores 

123  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  5319,  Cables:  Seropics,  London 

Old  and  Modern  Sporting  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Prints 


S.  Fran sos 

71  Knightsbridge,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  1888 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  oj  art 

Franses  of  Piccadilly 

169  Piccadilly,  London  wi,  Tel:  629  2434/1935 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  of  art 

Frost  &  Reed  Ltd. 

41  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2457 

18th-  19th  Century  English  and  Dutch  Paintings, 
Contemporary  English  and  Modern  French 
Paintings 

Fry 

58Jermyn  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel :  01-493  4496,  Cables:  Fryart,  London 

English  Watercolours  and  Drawings  of the 
1 8th  and  1  gth  centuries 

Galerie  George 

96-98  George  Street,  London  wih  5RI 
Tel:  01-935  3322 

18th  and  lgth  century  fine  English  and  Continental 
paintings.  Large  selection  at  competitive  trade  prices 

Gallery  43 

28  Davies  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-499  6486 
Primitive,  Classical  and  Far  Eastern  Art 

David  Geider  Gallery 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  5623 

Dutch  1  yth  to  1  gth  Century  Paintings  and 
English  1 8th  and  1  gth  Century  sporting, 
landscape  and  marine  paintings 

Christopher  Gibbs  Ltd. 

118  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2008/9 

English  and  Oriental  works  of  Art  and  Paintings 

Gimpels  Fils 

30  Davies  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-493  2488,  Cables:  Gimpclfils London 

20th  Century  0$d  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
Sculpture 

Glaisher  &  Nash 

Lowndes  Lodge,  Cadogan  Place,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2285 

18th  and  early  lgth  century  furniture  and 
works  of  art 

Grabowski 

84  Sloane  Avenue,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  1868 

Contemporary  paintings  and  tapestry 


Richard  Green 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-493  7997 
Fine  Paintings 

Grosvenor  Gallery 

48-49  South  Molton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0891 

20th  Century  Masters,  Contemporary  European, 
American  and  Chinese  Paintings  and  Sculpture 

Hallsborough  Gallery 

143  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel :  01-499  1923,  Cables:  Pictorio,  London  wi 

Important  Old  Masters,  igth-20th  Century 
Paintings 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road,  London  nwi 
Tel:  01-267  2767  and  01-485  1504 

Specialists  in  18th  and  early  lgth  Century  English 
Furniture,  and  works  of  art 

Harvey  &  Gore 

4  Burlington  Gardens,  London  WIX  ile 
Tel :  01-493  27H 

Antique  jewellery  and  silver,  Sheffield  Plate 

Hazlitt  Gallery  Ltd. 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306821 

Italian  1  yth  and  1 8th  Century  Paintings, 
French  Paintings  of  the  Barbizon  School 

Heim  Gallery 

59jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures 

Herner  Wengraf 

62  South  Audley  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0223 

Fine  Old  Masters  and  lgth  Century  Paintings 

HofF  Antiques  Ltd. 

66a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-229  5516 

18th  Century  English  and  Continental  Porcelain 

Hollingshead  &  Co. 

783  Fulham  Road,  SW6 
Tel:  01-385  8519 

Marble  or  Wood  Fireplaces  and  Grates.  Largest 
selection  in  London.  Marble  Slips  and  Hearths. 
Renovation  work  undertaken 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1394 

Jewellery,  Antiques,  Victorian  and  fine  modern 
silver 


George  Horan  (Oriental  Antiques)  L( 

28  St.  Christopher's  Place,  Wigmoie  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-935  7359(01-622  5968 
after  7  p.m.) 

By  appointment  suppliers  to  the  Corps  Diplomats 
Oriental  ceramics,  bronzes,  jade,  paintings, 
carvings,  etc. 


Howard  Antiques  Ltd. 

8  Davies  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  2628 

Fine  Furniture,  Paintings,  Porcelain  and 
Works  of  Art 

Henry  Jacobs 

174a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-229  2988 

Specialist  in  Dutch  Paintings  oj  the  Romantic 
School  lgth  Century  English  and  Continental 
School 

Alan  Jacobs 

15  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  5944 
17th,  18th  and  lgth  Century  Dutch  Masters 

William  Job 

84-86  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  7374 

Works  oj  Art,  Early  English  and  Continental 
furniture,  objects  and  implements 

Oscar  &  Peter  Johnson 

Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery.  27  Lowndes  Street,  , 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6464 

Specialist}  in  English  Paintings  of  the  18th  and  ;jm 
Centuries 

Julian  1 

406  Kings  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  4400  and  3243 

European  and  Oriental  works  oj  Art 
Kaplan  Gallery 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  8665  ' 

lgth  and  20th  Century  French  Paintings 
H.  W.  Keil 

27-29  Brook  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6448 

Specialists  in  Fine  Oak  and  Walnut  Furniture 

Brian  Koetser  Gallery 

38  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306309 

Old  Master  Paintings  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  => 
Schools  1 6th- 1  jth  centuries 

Leonard  Koetser  Gallery 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9309348/9 

Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  of  the  i6th-iytY. 
Centuries 


1c  C.  T.  Koopman  &  Son  Ltd. 

5  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 

01-242  7624 

it  John  Dal  ton  House, 

in  Dalton  Street,  Manchester  M2  6jp 

061-834  2420  and  061-832  9036 

rs  and  exporters  oj  antique  silver,  silver  plate 

'.wellery 

hael  Leach 

lbein  Place,  London  SWi 
01-730  1957 

wd  18th  canary  Oak  and  decorative 
al  items 

L  Lee 

ruton  Place,  London  wi 
Ji-629  5600  and  499  6266 

tlists  in  antique  clocks 

itant  stock  of  early  works  of  art,  paintings, 
ire,  silver  and  other  items 

vre  Gallery 

uton  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  2250 
nd  20th  Century  French  Paintings 

•r  Gallery 

d  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
bi-629  3538/9 

(asters  oj  the  European  schools  1 4th  to  l  gth 
vies  and  Early  English  Watercolours 

i«ster  Galleries 

l  )rk  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-437  8995 

Migs,  Sculpture  and  Drawings  by  igth  and  20th 
1  y  Artists 

H  s  Gallery 

fcington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
P-937  8332 

id  ality  work*  of  Art  for  the  small  collector, 
M  lours,  drawings,  oils 

n  Winchester  Gallery 

U  nsington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
1,-937  8444 

■tinting; Jrom  the  l  gth  Century  to 
tAfressionism 

S  4aas  &  Co.  Ltd. 

•  4  fford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
M 1  wi,  Tel :  01-734  2302 

w'  i  igth  Century  English  Paintings, 
w|  s  and  watercolours 

rui  McAlpine 

c(j  Tord  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
n<i  t  wi,  Tel:  01-734  4202 
m  Art  and  Oriental  Furniture 


Mallett  &  Son  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

40  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  7411.  Cables:  Malletson London  wi 

Fine  English  and  Continental  Furniture  and 
works  oj  Art 

Mallett  at  Bourdon  House  Ltd. 

2  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2444/5 

Continental  Furniture  and  Objets  d'Art, 
Garden  Statuary  and  Furniture 

John  Manning  Gallery 

71  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-6294629 

Old  and  Modern  Drawings  of  the  English  and 
Continental  Schools 

Marlborough  Fine  Art 

39  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5 161.  Cables:  Bondartos 

Fine  Impressionists  and  20th  Century  Paintings, 
drawings  and  sculpture 

Marlborough  Graphics  Ltd. 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel: 01-629  5 161.  Cables:  Bondartos 
Contemporary  Graphics  and  Multiple* 

Paul  Mason 

6  Ellis  Street,  Sloanc  Square,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  3683 

Antiquarian  Prints  -  Marine,  Sporting, 
Military  and  Decorative 

Mayorcas  Ltd. 

38Jermyn  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel :  01-629  4195 

Antique  Textiles,  Fine  European  Fapestries 
Roy  Miles 

95  Eaton  Place,  London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  4792 

Specialising  in  English  pictures  of  the  1 7th  and  18th 
Centuries,  also  Dutch  and  Flemish  Old  Masters 

John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 
Old  Master  Paintings 

Hugh  M.  Moss  Rugs  Ltd. 

12  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  7AH 
Tel:  01-499  5625  and  1830 

Oriental  works  of  art,  especially  Chinese 
porcelain,  jades,  enamels ,  furniture ,  bronzes  and 
snuff  bottles 

Motif 

35  Connaught  Street,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-723  9477 

Multiples,  lithographs,  graphic  prints  and  paters 
by  leading  contemporary  artists 


M.  Newman  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306068 

English  and  Continental  igth  Century  Paintings 

Gerald  Norman  Gallery 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  7595 

18th  and  igth  Century  English  and  French 
watercolours  and  drawings 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery  .Jewellers  and 
Silversmiths for four  generations.  Also  of  Harrogate 

O'Hana  Gallery 

13  Carlos  Place,  Grosvenor  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  1562 

Paintings  and  Sculpture  from  the  igth  and  20th 
Centuries 

Omell  Galleries 

22  Bury  Street,  St.  James's  SWI 
Tel:  01-839  4274 

Fine  igth  Century  paintings  at  realistic  prices 
Omell  Galleries 

49  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-839  4274 

20th  Century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
John  Bentham-Dinsdale  "Clipper  Ships  and 
Sea  Battles" 

N.  R.  Omell 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  6223/4 

Fine  1  gth  Century  Paintings  at  realistic  prices 
Hal  O'Nians 

6  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9309392 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 

Parker  Gallery 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wi, 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and  Sporting 
Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios 

Oriental  Antiquities 

21  Barett  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3221 

Important  antiques  from  Tibet,  Nepal  and  India 
Marjorie  Parr 

285  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  London  SW3 
20th  Century  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Pottery 


W.  H.  Patterson 

19  Albemarle  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  1910 

Fine  Dutch  and  English  lgth  Century  Paintings 

David  Peel  &  Co.  Ltd. 

2  Carlos  Place,  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  3 161 

European  works  of  art 
Perovetz  Ltd. 

51-52  Chancer)'  Lane,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-242  5857  and  5820 

Large  selection  o  f  Victorian  and  Georgian  silver  and 
Sheffield  plate 

David  Pettifer 

269  King's  Road,  London  SW3  5 EN 
Tel:  01-352  3088 

18th  and  early  19th  century  English  furniture 

Phillips  &  Harris 

57  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 
works  of  art  including  paintings  and  bronzes 

Piccadilly  Gallery 

1 6a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel :  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist IJugenstil  Works.  Museum  quality 
British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Polak  (in  assn  Mandell's  Gallery) 

21  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Fine  Paintings  of  the  English  and  Continental 
Schools  of  the  19th  Century 

H.  W.  Poulter  &  Son 

279  Fulham  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  7268 

1 8th  Century  Chimney  Pieces,  Grates,  Fenders  and 
Chandeliers 

Pratt  &  Burgess 

Melton  Court,  7  Old  Brompton  Road, 
London  SW7,  Tel:  01-589  5704 

;  8th  Century  Carved  Wood  and  Marble 
Chimney  Pieces,  Chandeliers  and  Lanterns 

Prudhoe  Gallery 

79  Duke  Street,  Grosvcnor  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6272 

Contemporary  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Graphics 

Bernard  Quaritch  Ltd. 

5-8  Lower  John  Street,  Golden  Square, 
London  wi 

Old  and  Rare  Books  on  all  Subjects 


Redburn 

49  Brook  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  5460 
Fine  English  and  French  18th  Century  Furniture 

Redfern  Gallery 

20  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  !732 

Contemporary  English  and  French  Paintings 
William  Redford 

9  Mount  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  1165 

Continental furniture,  bronzes, 
porcelain  and  works  of  art 

J.  Antony  Redmile 

73  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  0557 

Imaginative  objects,  Period  works  of  Art 

Howard  Ricketts 

180  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  7357 

Fine  European  and  Oriental  Antiquities 

Roland  Browse  &  Delbanco 

29  Cork  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  79^4 

19th  and  20th  Century  European  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture. 

Ross  Galleries 

18  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0975/6 

English  and  Continental  Paintings  of  the 
19th  Century  School 

Rumens  Antiques 

1  Market  Street,  Woodstock,  Oxford 
Tel:  81 161 8 

Paintings,  w atcr colour s ,  barometers, 
small  furniture  and  porcelain 

The  Rutland  Gallery 

29  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0303 

English  Paintings  of  the  20th  Century. 
Also  European  and  American  Paintings 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 
Antiquarian  Prints 

The  Sladmore  Gallery 

32  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  0365 

19th  Century  Impressionist  and  Contemporary 
animal  sculpture.  Wildlife  and  sporting  paintings 

Robin  Symes 

3  Ormond  Yard,  Duke  of  York  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-9309856/7 

Ancient  Art 


Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  7888,  Cables:  Spink  London  swi 

Coins,  Medals  and  Orders,  Oriental  Art, 
English  Furniture,  Paintings,  Draivings 
and  Silver 

Gerald  Spyer 

18  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Sq.,  London  v 
Tel:  01-235  3348 

18th  and  early  19th  Century  English  Furniture 
and  Objcts  d'Art 

Stair  &  Company  Ltd. 

120  and  125  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5m 
Tel:  01-499  1785/5270 

Fine  English  Furniture  and  works  of  art  of  the 
1  jth  and  1 8th  Centuries 


Steam  Age  Antiquities 

59  Cadogan  Street,  London  SW3 
Models  and  Mementoes  of  the  Age  of  Steam 

Temple  Gallery 

4  Yeomans  Row,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  6622 

Early  Greek  and  Russian  Icons 

H.  Terry-Engell  Gallery 

8  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2606 

Old  Master  and  19th  Century  French  Landscape 
Paintings 

Temple  Williams 

Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  St., 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  i486 

Specialists  in  Fine  Regency  Furniture 

j 

Alan  Tillman  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

9  Halkin  Arcade,  Motcomb  St.,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  8235.  Telex:  916151 

Antique  Paperweights  also  glass front 
ijth-i9th  Centuries,  including  English  and  Fret* 
Cameo  glass 

Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons 

3 1  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  6741 

Old  and  Modern  Picture  ?  oj  International  Valut 
for  Private  Collectors  and  Public  Galleries 

Trevor 

24-25  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  8228 

also  15  Ship  Street,  Brighton,  Sussex 

Important  stock  18th  and  early  19th  Century 
Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 


Denys  Wrey  Ltd. 

45  Sloanc  Street,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  1813/14 

Cables:  Denysant  London  swi 

1 8th  Century  Furniture  and  Restorations 

Douglas  Wright 

34  Curzon  Street,  London  wi 

Japanese  Lacquers,  Porcelain,  Jade  and 
works  of  Art 

Harriet  Wynter 

352  Kings  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  6494 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  books 


RENAISSANCE 


'An  exceptional  wax  polish'  sold  in  association  with 
the  Connoisseur  Magazine 


Renaissance  is  a  professional  blend  of  refined  fossil-origin  waxes 
with  unique  cleaning  and  protective  qualities.  It  is  already  used 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  by  discriminating  experts.  This 
superlative  wax  polish  revives  and  protects  all  surfaces  gently 
lifting  the  grime  of  antiquity  and  leaving  a  finish  delightful  to 
see  and  touch.  The  surface  glows  with  repeated  applications. 
Manufacture  and  sale  of  the  polish  beyond  the  sphere  of  pro- 
fessional restoration  has  been  specially  authorised  by  the  British 
Museum,  acknowledged  leader  in  conservation  research. 


Price  U.S.A.  and  Canada :  $2.60  each 

postage  and  packing  Surface  Mail :  $7 .60  each 

postage  and  packing  Airmail:  $2.60  each 

Price  U.K.  (inc.  VA  T):  £1.10  each 

postage  and  packing  (  U.  K.  only) :  15p  each 

Price  Europe  and  p.  p. :  £1.55  each 


For  quantities  of  six  or  more  deduct  io%  overall. 


Order  form  to  The  Connoisseur,  Chestergate  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Rd, 
London  swiv  ihf.  Reg.  Office,  Reg.  No.  112955  England. 

Please  send  me:  Quantity  

Containers  of  Renaissance  Wax  Polish  at  each  including  postage/packing 

&  V.A.T.  Less  10%  deduction  where  applicable 


Mr/Mrs/Miss. 
Address   


Cheques  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR 


MEYRICK  NEILSON  of  TETBURY  LTD. 
Avon  House,  Market  Place,  Tetbury 
Gloucestershire,  GL8  8DF 
Tetbury  0666  52201 


A  fine  mahogany  8-day  striking  Bracket  Clock  with  enamel 
dial  and  subsidiary  dial,  signed  *Matthew  &  Thos.  Dutton, 
No.  266.  Ht.  14  ins.  (35.5  cms.) 

*The  distinguished  clocks  made  by  Matthew  &  Thos.  Dutton 
constitute  probably  the  finest  clocks  made  during  the  second 
half  of  the  18th  century. 


ROSE  MEDALLION  Covered  tureen  and  platter 
(from  part  of  our  large  collection  of  Rose  Medallion) 


CHARLES  &  ANN  BAUMANN 
449  Westminster  Avenue, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  07208. 

212-SA  2-6586  (weekdays) 

201-EL  4-0535  (weekdays  and  evenings) 
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1870-1974 

M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  The  Society  of  London  Art  Dealers 

43a  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  &  1/5  RYDER  STREET,  LONDON,  SWi 

Telephone:  01-930  6068/9  Telegraphic  address:  NEWPIC,  LONDON,  SWi 


Are  you  a  patron  of  the  arts? 

All  who  appreciate  works  of  art  value  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund. 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother  has  said  "Members  of  the  Fund 
can  fairly  claim  to  be  the  greatest  collectors  of  all  time,  with  this  fundamental 
difference,  that  whereas  their  predecessors  collected  for 
themselves,  they  collect  for  all  beholders." 

The  Fund  assists  museums  and  art  galleries  to  acquire  works  of  art  and  objects  of 
historical  importance  In  1  962,  for  example,  the  Fund  was  responsible  for  launching  a 
public  appeal  which  resulted  in  the  Leonardo  Cartoon  beinc 
acquired  for  the  National  Gallery.  Hundreds  of  works  of  art 
have  been  bought  by  the  Fund. 

Our  museums  stand  as  witnesses  of  our  past  and 
inspiration  for  our  future.  Will  you  help  enrich  our 
heritage  through  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  ? 

National  Art-Collections  Fund  members  enjoy  many 
privileges  and  these  will  soon  include  exemption 
from  the  proposed  admission  charges  to  the  1 8 
national  museums  and  galleries. 


The  National 
Art- Collections  Fund 


Full  details  of  the  Fund  can 
be  obtained  from : 

The  Secretary, 

National  Art-Collections  Fund, 
Hertford  House, 
Manchester  Square, 
LONDON  W1M  6BN 


I  should  like  full  details  of  the  Fund 


Name. 


Address. 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Member  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 


"One  of  a  Very  Rare  Pair  of  First  Period  Worcester 
Yellow-Ground  Saucer  Dishes,  each  printed  in  the  centre  in 
sepia  with  a  classical  ruin,  showing  part  of  a  broken  archway 
with  a  niche  enclosing  the  statue  of  an  orator,  to  which  a  man 
dressed  in  flowing  robes  points,  in  a  wooded  grove  by  a 
stream,  enclosed  within  quatrefoil  panels  outlined  in  lilac 
and  gilding,  on  a  bright  yellow  ground,  the  printed  outlines 
picked  out  in  coloured  enamels,  possibly  in  the  atelier  of 
James  Giles.  7i  in." 


59/61  WIGMORE 

Established  i88g 


STREET  LONDON  W1H  9LF 

Phone  01-933  8664 


Tuesday,  February  26th 


Fine  Icons  and 
Russian  Works  of  Art 


Icon  of  St.  Nicholas,  Moscow  School, 
early  16th  century' 
12  in.  high. 


Icon  of  the  Three  Holy  Women  at  the  Sepulch 
from  the  festival  row  of  an  iconostasis, 
North  Ru-sian,  late  16th  century, 
25£  in.  high. 


re, 


Teftn  nn?tPlat1S  inCIuding  3  in  colour^  available  ft™  our  London  Offic 
e  >8p  post  paid,  or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $2.00  post  paid 

sales  subiect  ^  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Friday,  March  1st 


Modern  British  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture 

The  Properties  of  Sir  John  Keswick,  K.C.M.G.,  and  others. 
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Christie's 


Friday,  March  1st 


Follow  my  Leader,  by 
Jack  Butler  Yeats, 
17|  in.  by  24  in. 


Catalogue  (34  plates,  including  1  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office, 
rice  £1.05  post  paid,  or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $3.00  post  paid. 


II  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 

Forthcoming  Sales 


FEBRUARY  1974 


Owing  to  the  power  emergency  sales  will  begin  at  10.30  a.m.  unless 
otherwise  stated.  All  sales  are  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the 
catalogues.  Those  sending  commissions  or  making  enquiries  should 
refer  to  the  sale  code  name  which  is  in  brackets  after  each  sale. 


Friday  1st 

Pictures  by  Old  Masters 

(Ann) 

Monday  4th 

English  Pottery  and  Porcelain 

(Wall) 

Tuesday  5th 

English  and  Continental  Glass  and 
Paperweights  (Opaline) 

Tuesday  5th  at  1 1  a.m. 
Miniatures  and  Objects  of  Vertu 

(Sparrow) 

Wednesday  6th 

Old  English  and  Foreign  Silver 

(Hewitson) 

Thursday  7th 

English  and  Continental  Furniture 

(Babel) 

Thursday  7th 

'End  of  Bin'  Sale  of  Miscellaneous 
Wines,  Spirits  and  Cigars  (Nash) 

Friday  8th 

English  and  Continental  Pictures 
of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 

(Elizabeth) 

Monday  1 1th  at  1 1  a.m. 

The  Waugh  Collection  of  Fairings 

(Twins) 

Monday  1 1th  at  1 1  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m. 
Fine  Chinese  Snuff-Bottles,  Jades  and 
Hardstone  Carvings  (Stone) 

Tuesday  12th 

English  Drawings  and  Watercolours 

(Crispin) 

Tuesday  12th  at  11  a.m. 

English,  Foreign  and  Ancient  Coins 

(Legation) 

Wednesday  13th  at  11  a.m. 
Fine  Jewels  (Nitot) 


Thursday  14th  at  10.30  a.m. 
and  2.30  p.m. 

Fine  English  Furniture,  Objects  of  Art, 
Eastern  Rugs  and  Carpets 

(Beesley) 

Friday  15th 

Fine  Pictures  by  Old  Masters 

(Charlotte) 

Monday  18th  at  11  a.m. 
Chinese  Porcelain,  Paintings, 
Bronzes  and  Works  of  Art 

(Soochow) 

Tuesday  19th  at  11  a.m. 

Fine  Fans,  Typewriters,  Dolls  and 

Talking  Machines 

(House) 

Wednesday  20th  at  11  a.m. 
Fine  Watches  (Gamma) 

Thursday  21st  at  11  a.m. 

English  and  Continental  Furniture  and 

Objects  of  Art  (Bradburn) 

Thursday  21st 

Fine  Wine,  mainly  from  Private 
Cellars  (Peter) 

Friday  22nd 

Pictures  by  Old  Masters 

(Catherine) 

Monday  25th 

Chinese  Export  Porcelain, 

Ch'ing  Dynasty  Ceramics,  Enamels, 

Paintings  and  Works  of  Art 

(Canton) 

Monday  25th 

English  Prints,  Drawings  and 
Watercolours  (Grove) 

Tuesday  26th 

Fine  Icons  and  Russian  Works  of  Art 

(Nika) 

Tuesday  26th 

Fine  Japanese  Ceramics  (Arita) 


Wednesday  27th 

Fine  English  and  Foreign  Silver 

(James) 

Wednesday  27th 
Printed  Books  (Riley) 

Thursday  28th 
Fine  Continental  Furniture, 
Objects  of  Art,  Eastern  Rugs  and 
Carpets  (Capel) 

Thursday  28th 

Claret  and  White  Bordeaux  (Luze) 

MARCH 

Friday  1st 

Modern  British  Paintings,  Drawings 
and  Sculpture  (Alexandra) 

Monday  4th  at  11  a.m. 

English  and  Continental  Ceramics 

of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 

(Dresden) 

Tuesday  5th 

Important  English  Drawings  and 
Watercolours  (Lucius) 

Tuesday  5th 

Fine  Miniatures,  Gold  Boxes  and 
Objects  of  Vertu  (Avocet) 

Wednesday  6th 

Fine  Antique  Arms  and  Armour  (Clark) 

Wednesday  6th 

Modern  Sporting  Guns  and 

Vintage  Firearms  (Cogswell) 

Thursday  7th 

English  and  Continental  Furniture  and 
Objects  of  Art  (Casimir) 

Thursday  7th 

'End  of  Bin'  Sale  of  Miscellaneous 
Wines,  Spirits  and  Cigars  (Olafs) 

Friday  8th 

English  and  Continental  Pictures 
of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 

(Victoria) 


POWER  EMERGENCY 

Please  note  that  during  the  present  emergency  all  sales  will  begin  at  10.30  a.m.  unless  otherwise  stated. 


Our  representatives  in  America: 

New  York:  Perry  T.  Rathbone,  Christopher  Burge,  David  Hall 

867  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021.  Tel:  (212)  744.4017. 
Telex:  New  York  620721.  Cables:  Chriswoods.  N.Y. 


California:  Barbara  Roberts  Associates  Inc. 

450  North  Roxbury  Drive,  Beverly  Hills, 
California  90210. 

Tel:  (213)  273.0550.  Telex:  Beverly  Hills  674858. 


Telephone:  (01)  839  9060    Telex:  916429 

8  King  Street  St  James's  London  swiY  6QT     Telegrams:  christian  London 


MALCOLM  FRANKLIN 

INCORPORATED 


0         \<  Kt_ 


^  -k 

0& 


\  1  j£*^_;W 


Very  important,  early  18th  Century  Chinoiserie  Black 
Lacquer,  Eight  Day  Longcase  Clock  with  Gold  Re- 
pousse decoration,  made  by  John  Uffington,  London. 
Dating  circa  1725,  having  eight  day  movement,  with 
anchor  escapement.  Count  wheel  striking  mechanism, 
phases  of  the  moon  mechanism,  and  calendar  aperture, 
arch  dial.  6'  10"  high. 

John  Uffington  was  apprenticed  in  1695  and  made  a 
member  of  the  Clockmakers  Company,  1702-1767. 


Detail  of  the  face  of  John  Uffington  Longcase  Clock,  dating 
circa  1725,  showing  phases  of  the  moon  mechanism  and 
calendar  aperture,  both  of  which  are  in  working  order. 


126  EAST  DELAWARE  PLACE,    CHICAGO,  ILL,  60611 
Telephone:  (312)  337-0202 


HEIM 

OLD  MASTER 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES 

59  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  S.W.I. 


Tel:  01-493  0688 


Cables:  Heimgal,  London,  S.W.I 


Also  in  Paris:  15  Avenue  Matignon,  Paris  VIII 


"Happy  and  kumfi  I  shall  be 
Gander  and  White  him  packee  me'. 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE 
and 

WORKS  OF  ART 
PACKED  AND  SHIPPED 
to  all  parts  of  the  world 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

EMPRESS  PLACE,  LILLIE  ROAD 
LONDON  SW6  1TT 

01-381  0811,2  &  3  01-385  0309 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

M.  Harris  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  1868 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  WC1A 1ES 

Telephone:  01-636  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  London  WC1 


An  unusually  fine  Adam  giltwood  Mirror 
beautifully  carv  ed  and  designed.  England,  circa 
1 780.  Overall  dimensions:  Height:  5  ft.  3  ins. 
Width:  2  ft.  4  ins. 
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Very  fine  bracket  clock  in  ebonised  case  with  brass 
mounts,  by  Viner,  235  Regent  Street,  London. 
Eight  day  movement,  three  train,  quarter  repeat 
on  eight  bells.  Height  32£"  (82.5  cm),  width  1 8  J"  (47  cm), 
depth  13"  (33  cm). 


Open  Tuesday  to  Saturday,  Closed  Monday 
Hare  Hatch  Grange,  Nr.  Twyford,  Berks. 
Telephone:  Wargrave  (STD  0735  22)  3281 
(Leave  M4  at  Junction  No.  9) 


John  Constable's  Sketch-books  of 
1813  and  1814  reproduced  in  facsimile 

The  Constable  collection  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the 
finest  in  existence,  contains,  besides  water-colours  and  oil  paintings, 
three  small  sketchbooks  used  by  the  artist  in  1813,  1814  and  1835.  The 
sketch-books  of  1 8 1 3  and  1 8 1 4  are  now  reproduced  page  by  page  in 
exact  facsimile.  The  text  of  the  introductory  volume  is  by  Graham 
Reynolds,  Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings  at  the  Museum.  Indispensable 
to  Constable  students,  the  facsimiles  offer  to  the  public  in  general  and 
book-collectors  in  particular,  the  opportunity  of  owning  a  de-luxe  set 
through  which  a  peculiarly  close  sense  of  England's  pre-eminent 
landscape  painter  at  work  may  be  experienced. 

Price  £10  (by  post  £10.181 


Please  send  your  orders  or  requests  for  free  lists  of  titles  on  art  to 
Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  PM  1 A  (30N),  Atlantic  House, 
Holborn  Viaduct,  London  EC1 P  1 BN. 

Sec  the  Bookseller  section  of  Yellow  Pages  for  your  nearest  stockist  of 
Go  vernmcnt  publications. 


E3  HI11S0  BOOKS 


112  MOUNT  STREET  LONDON  W1Y  5HE 


ANTIQUES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


Some  choice  items  in 
Dr.  Wall  Worcester 


Rowland's  Antiques 

Route  202  -  Route  413 
Buckingham,  Bucks  County,  PA.  18912 
Telephone:  (215)  794-7611 

Member  of  The  National  Antique  and 
Art  Dealers'  Association  of  America,  Inc. 


1 


Under  the  sign  of  the  Buddha  a  new  art  gallery  has  opened 
its  doors  at  Petit-Chene  27,  Lausanne  -  a  gallery  which  is  a 

"must"  for  every  connoisseur  of  ancient  art! 
Gallery  One  specializes  in  very  rare  and  precious  oriental 
objets  d'art:  bronzes,  porcelain,  statuettes,  sculptures  and 

antique  carpets  from  China,  Tibet,  Persia,  etc. 

gallery  one 

27  Petit-Chene.  Lausanne.  Switzerland.  Tel:  021  23  56  32 
Open  from  10  —  12  a.m.  and  2—6  p.m. 


S.  MARCHANT  and  Son 

CHINESE  and  JAPANESE  Works  of  Art 


A  fine  pair  of  Chinese  Porcelain  rouleau  vases  painted 
with  'famille-verte'  panels  on  a  powder  blue  and  gilt  ground. 
17.4"  high.  K'ang  Hsi  (1662-1722) 
*  Formerly  in  the  Collection  of  the  late  H.  M.  Knight. 
*  *  Exhibited  in  the  OCS  Exhibition,  "The  Arts  of 
The  Ch'ing  Dynasty". 


120  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  W8  4BH 

CABLES:  MARCHANSON  LONDON  W8    TEL:  01-229  5:  19 


MEYRICK  NEILSON  OF  TETBURY  LTD. 

Gloucestershire  GL8  8DF  Tetbury  (0666)  52201 


AN  ENGLISH  SILVER  CIRCULAR  PERPETUAL  CALENDAR 

The  very  fine  engraving  on  the  four  surfaces  of  the  Perpetual  Calendar  appear  possibly  to  have  been  carried  out  by  Simon  Gribelin  CC  1686  -  1733, 
who  came  from  a  well-known  Huguenot  family  of  clockmakcrs.  The  decorative  device  showing  trophies  of  Science  and  Time  are  almost  duplicated 
in  Simon  Gribelin's  Book  of  Ornaments  usefull  to  Jewellers,  Watchmakers  and  all  other  Artists,  1697  (see  centre  piece). 

The  various  scales  rotate  and  the  surfaces  give  such  interesting  data  as  the  Hours  of  the  Rising  and  Setting  of  the  Sun,  the  days  for  each  Month, 
tables  for  the  time  of  the  Moon's  Southing  with  apertures  for  the  month  of  Easter  for  Leap  and  Other  years  starting  with  the  year  1728  and  with  the 
inscription  George  *****  to  his  esteemed  friend  Isaac  Newton.    62mm.  diam. 


4f  Earned  i>  jffitce,  ^3$.    $amea  it.  Jz^W*» 


COLLECTOR  has  50  antique  or  original 
CHESS  SETS  for  sale. 
Also  interesting  collection  ANTIQUE  LACE 

Viewing  by  appointment. 
Write:  Mr  Cheno  Av.  Franklin-Roosevelt,  32, 
B-1050  Brussels 


ANCIENT  ART  AND  ORIENTAL  FURNITURE 

^ \S%lee/.  ^yjeef  Jiffloncf  S$teef,  S&fu&n.  'fflC/. 
/tone  -  (P/-/J4 


EDWARD  SPEELMAN  LTD 

Old  Masters 

EMPIRE  HOUSE,  175  PICCADILLY 
LONDON  W1V  ONP 
01-493  0657 
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The 

Society  of 
London 
nit  Dealers 


(itman  Vice-Chairman  Treasurer  Secretary 

>ffrey  W  G  Agnew,  Godfrey  Pilkington,  J  L  Naimastcr,  O  T  Callaway, 

Did  Bond  Street,  WiX  4BA.  16a  Cork  Street,  WiX  iPF.  148  New  Bond  Street.WiY  oJT.  Suite  5, 

os.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd.)  (Piccadilly  Gallery.)  (The  Fine  Art  Society  Ltd.)  32  Savile  Row,  WiX  iAG. 


!  The  Society  was  founded  in  1932  by 
aj  le  leading  members  of  the  trade.  All 
it  one  of  these  firms  are  still  active  and 
iijthe  Society  today.  At  various  times 
luitional  members  have  been  elected  to 
(<n,  the  Society  now  has  57  members. 

Membership  of  the  Society  is  limited 
toCompanies,  firms  and  individuals 
d  ;aged  in  the  sale  or  exhibitions  of 


pictures,  drawings,  prints  and  sculpture. 

The  object  of  the  Society  is,  to 
promote  and  protect  the  good  name  and 
interests  of  the  Art  Trade  generally,  and 
to  make  such  representations  on  its 
behalf  to  Government  Departments  and 
other  bodies  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  felt  by  the  members  to  be  necessary 
or  desirable. 


1 


S3 


Tba  I40N  MRRK  Antique  English  Silver 


A  lovely  little  George  III  sweetmeat  basket  made  in  London  in  1760 
by  Alexander  Johnston.  It  is  5  J  inches  long,  4I  inches  wide,  4  inches 
to  the  lop  of  the  swing  handle  and  surprisingly  heavy  at  5  ounces. 


A  fine  flatware  service  for  12  in  the  Old  English  pattern  with  Bright 
decoration.  Sixty  pieces  made  in  London  by  Eley  and  Fearn,  1806  to  i< 
-  with  24  modern  knives  to  match.  Other  flatware  services  available. 


Two  very  good  pint  mugs.  The  one  on  the  left  made  in  London  in  1754  by 
Fuller  White  and  the  one  on  the  right  made  in  London  in  1761  by  Whipham  and 
Wright.  Both  mugs  are  about  5  inches  high;  the  George  II  piece  weighs  13 
ounces,  the  other  1 1  ounces.  Both  have  contemporary  coats-of-arms. 


A  beautiful  oval  tea  caddy  made  in  London  in  iff 
Aldridge  &  Green.  It  is  §\  inches  long,  4^  inches  1 
and  weighs  i§\  ounces.  The  typical  Adam  style  engrc 
is  wonderfully  crisp  and  the  whole  piece  is  in  exceptio 
fine  condition,  with  original  wooden  inner  cover. 
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By  PAUL  STORR.  A  splendid  set  of  two  meat  dishes  made  in  London  in  1821. 
The  larger  is  ig  inches  long,  13^  inches  wide  and  weighs  70J  ounces;  the 
smaller  is  16  inches  long,  12  inches  wide  and  weighs  50A  ounces. 

Antique  English  Silver 

Choice  Georgian  Pieces — Collectors  Items 
18th  and  19th  Century  Flatware 

Our  collection  is  offered  throughout  the  United  States  by  an  illustrated 
catalogue,  which  is  available  on  request.  All  orders  are  sent  on  approval. 

Shop  hours  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  10  to  5.  Other  times  by  appointment. 
Closed  periodically  for  shows  and  buying  trips. 
An  advance  call  is  advisable  for  out-of-town  visitors. 

The  LJON  MHRK 

^Antique  English  Silver 

554  Lincoln  Avenue,  Post  Office  Box  276,  Winnetka,  Illinois  60093 
Phone  312-446-8448  •  Charles  W.  Packer  •  Virginia  W.  Packer 


H.  S.  WELLBY 

Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver    Minor  Paintings 


A  William  IV  silver  gilt 
and  ivory  tankard. 

London  1830 
by  Rcily  &  Storcr 
6£  in.  high. 


16c  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.i 

Telephone:  01-493  I597 


When  in  Montreal 
Visit:  Dominion  Gallery 

THE  DOMINION  GALLERY  WITH  Rodin's  "Burgher  of  Calais"  and  Henry  Moore's 

"Upright  Motive"  in  front  of  its  buildings  has  17  rooms  on  4  floors 
SCULPTURES  BY 


ARCHIPENKO 
**ARP 
•BARELIER 
BUGATTI 
••CESAR 
•CHADWICK 
♦♦COUTURIER 
**ETROG 
••FARKAS 
"FAZZINI 
GARGALLO 
•GRECO 
HAJEK 
'KENNEDY 
♦MAILLOL 
MANZU 

PAINTINGS  BY: 

AlZPIRI 
BAUER 

BELLOWS,  A.  F. 
BEZOMBES 
BOSBOOM 
BOSCH 

BREANSKI,  DE 
BRIANCHON 
BROWN.  M. 
CAFFI 
CAMERON 
CAMPIGLI 
CARR 
CASSINARI 
CHAPELAIN- 
MIDY 


•MARINI 
**MATTHEWS 
•MINGUZZI 
*MIRKO 
••MOORE 
••NEGRI 
•PAOLOZZI 
REDER 
••RODIN 

•ROUSSIL 
••SCHLEEH 
•SCHRECK 
SUZOR-COTE 
♦•WINANT 
ZADKINE 
AND  OTHERS 


DAWSON,  M. 
DERAIN 
DUFY 
•EDZARD 
FANTIN-LAT. 
FEDERICO 
FOUJITA 

••FREIMAN,  L. 

**GALL 
•GOMERY 
GUILLEMET 
HALS,  DIRK 
HARPIGNIES 
HEEM,  J.  D.  DE 
HITCHENS 
KRIEGHOFF 


••More  than  ten  works 

Great  European  Artists 
18th  and  20th  Century 

Old  Masters 
185  Canadian  Artists 


Montague  Dawson 
"The  John  Bibby" 
Oil  on  canvas,  24"  x  36" 


LAVERY 

LEPINE 

LUNY,  W. 
••MAHDY 

MANE-KATZ 
•MANZU 
••MARINI 

MARCHAND 

MARLOW,  W. 

MARTIN-FER. 
••MATHIEU 

MOMPER,  F.  DE 

MONTICELLI 
•MORRICE 

NETCHER,  C. 


OS,  JAN  VAN 
••OUDOT 

RIOPELLE 

ROYBET,  F. 

SIMON,  T.  F. 

TERECHKOVITCH 

THARRATS 

UNTERBERGER 
••VILALLONGA 

VICKERS 

WALTERS,  G.  S. 

WAROQUIER 

ZADKINE 

and  400  others 


•More  than  five  works 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  SELECTION 
OF  FINE  PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 
IN  CANADA'S  LARGEST  ART- DEALER  GALLERY 


1438  Sherbrooke  West 


The  Seventh  Annual 


ST  JAMES'S  ANTIQUES  FAIR 

The  Piccadilly  Hotel,  London  W.1. 
MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY 

FEB  25  TO  MAR  1  I 

Open  2.30  pm  -  8  pm  first  day 
Then  11  am  -  8  pm  daily 
(Closes  7  pm  last  day) 
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To:  The  Connoisseur  Books  Division,  Chester^-ite  House, 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London  SWiV  iHF.  (Reg.  Office) 
Reg.  No.  1 1 2955  England. 


An  outstandingly  handsome  book,  published  by  The  Connoisseur, 
that  re-creates  the  whole  development  of  the  city  in  successive 
maps,  enabling  the  reader  to  discover  how  London  absorbed  the 
surrounding  villages,  and  to  trace  vanished  landmarks.  The 
continuing  changes  in  London's  topography  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city  by  the  Romans  up  to  the  present  day  are  all 
illustrated  in  maps  that  are  both  decorative  and  informative. 

London  in  Maps  is  unlikely  ever  to  be  reprinted.  It  is  the  kind  of 
book  which,  soon  after  publication,  becomes  a  collector's  piece  in 
the  lists  of  antiquarian  booksellers  who  specialize  in  topography. 

Page  size  14}  x  8J  ins.  212  pages  including  69  large-size  maps, 
29  in  full  colour.  Fully  bound  in  gold-blocked  buckram. 
,£15-00  ($37-00). 


Please  send  me  copies  of  London  in  Maps  at 

£15.00  ($37  00)  each. 


I  enclose  my  cheque/draft  for  . 
to  The  Connoisseur. 

Name/address: 


.  made  payable 


Mayorcas  Ltd 


Member  of  the  BAD  A  Ltd. 


An  important  and  rare  PORTUGUESE  tapestry  panel  from  the  Tavira  workshops  of  Pierre  Mergoux  1 775-1 783 
of  grazing  horses  and  foals,  possibly  Lusitanos,  set  against  a  seascape  with  a  small  harbour.  In  the  foreground 
various  personages  in"peasant"attire.  Woven  in  wools  and  silks  in  delightful  reds,  blues,greens, yellows, tans  etc. 

7ft  4ins  H  x  9ft  10ins  W.       2m  24cms  x  3.00m.       In  excellent  condition 

38  Jermyn  Street  St.  James's 

London  S.W.I.    Telephone:  01-6294195 


CHINESE   Jy|5|iHj3k  GALLERY 

ORIGINAL  CHINESE  PAINTINGS 

by  known  artists  of  the  last  100  years 

Antique  and  Modern  Chinese  arts,  hand-made 
folk-craft  and  toys. 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.I, 

(01-580  7538) 


Catjjeralte  of  Cfjesfor 


Established  1 909 

Tudor  House 
Lower  Bridge  Street 
Chester  20095 


Old  English  Furniture  and 
Sporting  Pictures 


The  National  Gallery  of  Scotland  is  anxious  to  buy 
the  following  back  numbers  of  The  Connoisseur  to 
complete  the  series  in  its  library: 
1952  -  July  1961  -  January,  February  and 

1959  -  Whole  year  except  March 

February,  March  and  April  1963  -  June 

1960-  Whole  year 

Please  reply  to  the  Librarian,  National  Gallery  of  Scotland, 
The  Mound,  Edinburgh,  EH2  2EL. 


CRAMER 

Old  Masters 

38  JAVASTRAAT,  THE  HAGUE  2011,  HOLLAND 
Telephone:  (070)  63.07. j8-Cataloguc  available 
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Sotheby^ 

Thursday,  28th  February,  at  11  a.m. 


IMPORTANT  ENGLISH, 
IRISH  AND  SCOTTISH  SILVER 


A  sugar  or  sweetmeat  box,  1676,  -j\  inches  wide  A  pair  of  candelabra,  by  Frederick  Kandler,  1747,  1 5i  inches  high 


Sotheby's 

Tuesday,  5th  March  at  11  am  and  2.30  pm 


FINE  CHINESE  EXPORT  PORCELAIN 

JADES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  pair  of  "famille-rose"  pheasants,  Ch'ien  Lung,  13  inches 


Sotheby's 

Wednesday,  6th  March,  at  1 1  am 


FINE  EIGHTEENTH, 
NINETEENTH  AND 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
CONTINENTAL  PAINTINGS 


Ferdinand  Gcorg  Waldmiillcr, 
A  View  of  the 
Daclistcin  Motintniii,  Austria, 
signed  and  dated  1833,  on  panel, 
12  by  10}  inches 


m 


Franz  Xaver  Petter, 
A  Slill  Life  of  Summer  Flowers, 
signed  and  dated  18 16,  on  panel, 
28|  by  23 \  inches 


Sotheby's 

Tuesday,  12th  March,  at  10.30  am 


IMPORTANT 
ENGLISH  PORCELAIN 


-A' '  Is 


A  very  fine  Flight,  Barr  and  Barr  shell-painted  vase  and  cover,  1 8 A  inch( 


A  rare  pair  of  Bow  figures  of  Turks,  after  Meissen  originals,  i\  inches  high 


A  bluc-and-white  Derby  shell  stand,  8|  inches 
A  rare  and  attractive  Derby  shell  centrepiece,  9!  inches 


A  superb  pair  of  Worcester  ice-pails  and  covers  painted  in  the  mani 
of  Thomas  Baxter,  14  inches 


Sotheby's 

Wednesday,  13  d!  March,  at  10.30  am 


At  the  St.  George  Street  Gallery,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wi  A  2AA 

FINE  AND  RARE  WINES,  SPIRITS,  VINTAGE  PORT, 
ANTIQUE  CORKSCREWS  AND  OTHER  COLLECTORS'  ITEMS 


From  left  to  right 

Top  roiu:  A  Henshall's  Patent  Corkscrew  with  ratchet  and 
plate  showing  Royal  coat  of  arms 
A  Holborn  Champagne  Screw 
An  Edward  Thomason's  Compound  Patent 
Corkscrew 

A  Henshall's  Patent  Corkscrew  made  by 
Barlow 


Centre:  A  rare  Screwtap 

Bottom  row.  A  Henshall's  Patent  Corkscrew  with  ratchet 
All  brass  wingnut  Corkscrew,  similar  to  a 
Farrow  &  Jackson 

A  Lund's  Patent  London  Rack  Corkscrew 
A  single  action  Corkscrew  with  neck  ring 
supported  by  two  rods  and  octonary 
threaded  shank  for  raising  cork 


Including  a  magnificent  range  of  First,  Classed  and  Bourgeois  Growth  Clarets,  of  vintages  from 
1896  to  1 961.  Well-known  vintages  of  Chateau  d'Yqucm  and  other  classed  growth  Sautcrncs.  Fine  vintages  of 
Red  Burgundies,  including  the  famous  Domaine  de  la  Romanec-Conti.  Fine  old  vintage  Madeira.  Tokay  Essence 
of  various  vintages,  including  some  originally  bottled  in  the  Imperial  cellars  of  Hungary.  A  collection  of  rare 
vintage  Ports  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  attractive  quantities  of  the  1945,  1950  and  1955  vintages. 
Antique  corkscrews,  of  which  a  selection  is  illustrated,  and  interesting  collectors'  items. 


If  you  wish  to  place  bids,  or  offer  wines  for  future  sales,  please  contact  Patrick  Grubb,  M.W.  or  John  Lloyd: 
'by  &  Co.,  Wine  Department,  36  Dover  Street,  London  WiX  3RB  Telephone:  01-499  4557/8  Telex:  London  24454  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  London 


Sotheby's 


( Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  Netv  York ) 


will  hold  the  following  sales  in  February 

ON  VIEW  AT  LEAST  TWO  DAYS  PRIOR       ALL  CATALOGUES  POST  FREE 


Friday,  1st  February,  at  n  am 
English  Furniture,  Transfer 
Engravings  and  Paintings  on 
Glass,  Rugs  and  Carpets 


Monday,  4th  February  and 
following  day,  at  1  pm 
Printed  Books 


Monday,  4th  February,  at  10.30  am 
Continental  Glass 


Monday,  4th  February,  at  11  am 
Clocks,  Watches  and  Scientific 
Instruments 


Tuesday,  5  th  February,  at  11  am 
Continental  Pottery  and 
Porcelain 


Wednesday,  6th  February,  at  1 1  am 
Modern  British  Drawings, 
Paintings  and  Sculpture 


Wednesday,  6th  February,  at  11  am 
at  Belgravia 

English  and  Continental 
Furniture,  Clocks,  Bronzes, 
Textiles,  Papier  Mache  and  other 
Works  of  Art,  1830-1930 


Thursday,  7th  February,  at  11  am 
English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 


Thursday,  7th  February  and 
following  day,  at  1  pm 
at  115  Chancery  Lane, 
London  WC2A  iPX 
(Hodgson's  Rooms) 
Printed  Books 


Friday,  8th  February,  at  11  am 
English  Furniture  and 
Needlework  Pictures 


Monday,  nth  February  and 
following  day,  at  1 1  am 
Printed  Books 


Monday,  nth  February,  at  11  am 
British  and  European  Pewter 


Tuesday,  12th  February,  at  10.30  am 
Ming  and  Earlier  Oriental 
Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


Tuesday,  12th  February,  at  11  am 
Modern  and  Antique  Firearms, 
Armour  and  Edged  Weapons 


Tuesday,  12th  February,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Victorian  Paintings,  Drawings 
and  Watercolours 


Wednesday,  13  th  February,  at  11  am 
Old  Master  Paintings 


Thursday,  14th  February,  at  11  am 
Good  Musical  Instruments 


Thursday,  14th  February,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 
English  Ceramics  ' 

Friday,  15th  February,  at  II  am 
Oak  Furniture,  Works  of  Art  and 
Rugs  and  Carpets 

Monday,  18th  February,  at  11  am 
Russian  and  Greek  Icons  and 
Russian  Works  of  Art 

Monday,  1 8th  February  and 
following  day,  at  n  am 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Century  English  Illustrated 
Books 

Monday,  18th  February,  at  2.30  pm 
Antiquities 

Tuesday,  19th  February,  at  11  am 
Old  Master  Engravings, 
Etchings  and  Woodcuts 

Wednesday,  20th  February, 
at  10.30  am  and  2  pm 
Important  Collection  of 
Portuguese  Colonial  Coins 

Wednesday,  20th  February,  at  1 1  am 
Fine  Old  Master  Paintings 

Wednesday,  20th  February,  at  n  am 
Japanese  Pottery  and  Porcelain, 
Netsuke  and  Sculpture 

Wednesday,  20th  February,  at  1 1  am 
at  Belgravia 

English  and  Continental 
Furniture,  Bronzes,  Clocks  and 
Works  of  Art,  1830-1930 


Thursday, 
Jewels 


list  February,  at  10.30 


Thursday,  21st  February,  at  1  pm 
at  115  Chancery  Lane, 
London  WC2A  iPX 
(Hodgson's  Rooms) 
Printed  Books 


Thursday,  21st  February,  at  II  am 
at  Belgravia 

English  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
Plated  Wares,  1820-1940 


Monday,  25th  February  and 
following  day,  at  1 1  am 
Valuable  Printed  Books 


Wednesday,  27th  February, 
at  10.30  am 

Fine  Wines  Lying  Overseas  ant 
In  Bond  England 


Wednesday,  27th  February,  at  n 
Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century  English  an 
Continental  Paintings 


Thursday,  28th  February,  at  11  ai 
Important  English,  Irish  and 
Scottish  Silver 


Friday,  1st  March,  at  11  am 
English  Furniture,  Textiles 
and  Rugs  and  Carpets 


LONDON 

Sotheby  cV  Co.,  14-35  New  Bond  Street, 
London  WlA  2AA 
Telephone  01-493  8080 
Telex:  London  24454 
Telegrams:  Abinitio,  London 


AUSTRALIA 

Bruce  Rutherford, 
Sotheby  &  Co.  (Australia)  Pty.,  Ltd., 
10  Stodart  St.  Camberwell,  Victoria  3124 
Telephone:  Melbourne  29  8989 
Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Melbourne 


CANADA 

Geoffrey  Joyner, 
Sotheby  &  Co.  (Cinada)  Ltd., 
Suite  412,  The  Park  Plaza,  170  Bloor 
Street  West,  Toronto  180,  Ontario 
Telephone:  416-924-1196 


ITALY 

Sotheby's  of  London,  s.r.l. 

Palazzo  Capponi,  Via  Gino  Capponi . 

Florence  50121 

Telephone:  570410 

Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Firenze 


Sotheby's  Belgravia,  19  Motcomh  Street, 
London  SWiX  8I.B 
7  elephone  .01-2354311 


Sotheby  &  Co.,  1 1 5  Chancery  Lane, 
London  WC2A  iPX 
(Hodgson's  Rooms) 
Telephone:  01-405  7238 


SCOTLAND 

John  Robertson,  19  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh  EH2  3AH 
Telephone:  031-226  5438 
Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Edinburgh 


NEW  YORK 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  New  York, 
980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10021 
Telephone:  212-879-8300 
Telex:  New  York  232643 
Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York 


CALIFORNIA 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc., 

7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 

California  90036 

Telephone:  213-937-5130 

Telex:  677120 


FRANCE 

Rear-Admiral  Templeton-Cotill,  C.B., 
3  Rue  de  Miromesnil,  Paris  8e 
Telephone:  265  3220 


GERMANY 

Galeriestrasse  6a, 

8  Munich  22.  Telephone:  811-292252 
811-297822 

SWITZERLAND 

Dr.  J.  G.  Wille  in  partnership  with 
Alfred  Schwarzenbach, 
18  Bleicherweg  8022  Zurich 
Telephone:  250011.  Telex:  52380 
Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Zurich 


BRAZIL 

Walter  Geyerhahn,  Rua  do  Rosari<n 
135/137-20  andar,  Rio  dejaneiro 
Telephone:  252  7495 
2529552 
Telegrams:  Eikos  Rio 

NETHERLANDS 

Duncan  McLaren 
98  Rokin  Amsterdam 
Telephone:  020  225  491 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

R.  H.  Cassirer,  P.O.  Box  31010, 
Braamfontein.  Johannesburg 
Telephone:  Johannesburg  724-5967  6 
Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Johannesburg 


SoihebyParkeBernet  NewYork 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021    Telephone:  (212)  879-8300    Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York 
Friday,  22nd  February,  at  10.15  am  an<i  2  Pm 


GOOD  EUROPEAN  CERAMICS 


including  Continental  faience,  good  English  porcelain, 
French,  Italian  and  German  porcelain,  highlighted 
by  a  number  of  ormolu-mounted 
pieces 


On  view  from  Saturday,  16th  February 


Marseilles  (Fauchier  Factory)  ewer  and  a  barber's  bowl,  c.  1750  An  attractive  pair  of  Meissen  ormolu-mounted  finches,  c.  1745-50 


Illustrated  catalogue  $4  (by  mail  $5) 

atalogues  also  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  Los  Angeles,  Sotl.eby  Parke  Bernet,  London,  34-35  Mew  Bond  Street.  London  WiA  2AA, 
and  from  representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Johannesburg,  Munich,  Paris,  Zurich  and  Melbourne 


SoiuebyParkeBernet  NewYork 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021    Telephone:  (212)  879-8300    Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York 
Friday,  8  th  March,  at  10.15  am  and  2  pm 


FINE  JADE  CARVINGS  AND  SNUFF  BOTTLES 

On  view  from  Saturday,  2nd  March 


A  spinach-green  jade  dragon  bowl,  17th  century,  10  inches  wide 


A  white  jade  covered  Koro,  7  inches  wide  overall 


A  white  jade  bowl,  with  loose  handles,  7^  inches  diameter 


Illustrated  catalogue  $2.50  (by  mail  $3) 

Catalogues  also  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  Los  Angeles,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  London,  34-35  New  Bond  Street  London  WiA  2AA  B* 
representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Johannesburg,  Munich,  Pans,  Zurich  and  Melbourne 


SOTUEBYPaRKEBERNET^LOS  ANGELES 

7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036  •  (213)  937-5130 


Oscar  E.  berninghaus,  Wandering  Home  Seeker,  oil  on  canvas  board, 
12  by  1 6  indies 

Monday,  4th  March,  and  following  day,  at  8  pm 

WESTERN  AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 
AND  SCULPTURE,  NINETEENTH  AND 
EARLY  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 

Western  American  paintings  and  sculpture  including  works  by 
Oscar  Berninghaus,  Albert  Bierstadt,  Edward  Borein,  Herbert 
Dunton,  H.  W.  Hanson,  Grace  Hudson,  Frank  Tcnny  Johnson, 
C.  M.  Russell,  and  Olaf  Wicghirst;  19th  and  early  20th  century 
American  paintings  including  works  by  Albert  Bierstadt,  J.  G.  Brown, 
Alfred  T.  Bricher,  William  M.  Chase,  Frederick  E.  Church,  Alvin 
-ishcr,  William  Harnett,  Thomas  Hill,  George  Inness,  John  F. 
.Censett,  John  Pcto,  Worthing  Whitridge,  and  Alexander  Wyant. 

•  Catalogue  $4  (by  mail  $5) 

pn  view  on  Friday,  1st  March,  and  following  two  days, 
2  am  to  5  pm 


I 


dnesday,  6th  March  and  following  day,  at  8  pm 
lo  Picasso,  La  Danse,  drypoint,  191},  with  margins 


Wednesday,  6th  March,  and  following  day,  at  8  pm 

NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY  PRINTS 

including  works  by  Beckmann,  Braquc,  Chagall,  Dine,  Dufy, 
Escher,  Giacometti,  Hockncy,  Johns,  Kollwitz,  Lichtenstcin,  Linder, 
Magritte,  Matisse,  Miro,  Moore,  Oldenburg,  Picasso,  Rauschcnberg, 
Rops,  Rouauk,  Roscnquist,  Ruscha,  Stella,  Thicbaud,  Toulouse- 
Lautrec,  Vasarcly,  Villon,  and  Warhol;  also  including  a  fine  collection 
of  prints  by  Marie  Laurcncin,  and  a  collection  of  American  prints 
including  works  by  Bellows,  Benton,  Cheffetz,  Grant,  Hopper, 
Lucioni,  Whistler,  and  Wood. 


Catalogue  $3  (by  mail  $3.50) 

On  view  on  Sunday,  3rd  March,  and  following  two  days, 
12  am  to  5  pm 


Monday  nth  March,  at  8  pm 

A  tgth  century  Japanese  gold  lacquer  Suzuribako,  if. J  by  o\  inches 


Monday,  nth  March,  and  following  day,  at  8  pm 
ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 

including  T'ang  tomb  figures  and  wares,  including  a  large  glazed 
Fcrcghan  horse,  Ming  and  Ch'ing  porcelains,  jade  and  hardstone 
carvings,  Japanese  lacquer  ware,  screens,  netsuke,  inro,  bronzes, 
cloisonne  enamels,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Korean  furniture  and 
decorative  arts. 

Catalogue  $4  (by  mail  $5) 

On  view  on  Friday,  8th  March,  and  following  two  days, 
12  am  to  5  pm 

Catalogues  available  from  SofI.eby  Parke  Bernet,  980  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  and  all  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Offices. 
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Connoisseur  Antiques 

(Peter  and  Queenie  Kaufmann) 

29  Meeting  House  Lane 
Brighton.  Sussex  BN1  1  HB 


I  We  hold  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  collect-, 
lions  of  FINE  CARRIAGE  CLOCKS.  Your  en-l 
Inuiries  are  invited  by  'phone,  letter  or  personal  call.l 
IgRAND SONNERIES  .QUARTER  REPEAT^ 

Iers  fine  cases  BY  BEST  MAKERS| 
1      '  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


^rtplanb  jilanor 

Antiques! 

in  the  village  of  Lustleigh 

(off  the  Bo\ev  Tracey-Moretonhampstead 
Road) 

in  the  county  of  Devon 

VICTORIAN  GLASS,  POTTERY, 
PORCELAIN,  SILVER,  COPPER 
AND  BRASS 

MONDAY-FRIDAY  2.30-5.30 
or  by  appointment 
(Lustleigh  326) 


SHOWCASE 


CLOVER  HOUSE 

Books  for  Collectors 

P.O.  Box  798-D 
Calistoga,  Calif.  94515 

Books  about  antiques,  art, 
illustrated,  children's,  etc. 
Over  1,500  titles 
(old  and  new)  in  stock. 
FREE  search  service  for 
out-of-print  books  on 
all  subjects.  Send  wants. 
Catalogues  issued. 
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A  fine  George  II  chased  coffee  pot. 
London  IT 37.  By  William  Kidney. 
Weight  32\  ozs  gross.  Height  9\  ins. 
The  coat  of  arms  is  possibly  that  of  Parker. 
H.  R.  JESSOP  Ltd. 
3  MOTCOMB  ST.,  BELGRAVE  SQ. 

London  s.w.i.  01-235  297s 


EXPORTER; 

Exporters  of  English  antiques  of  the  Q 
Anne,  Georgian,  Victorian,  Edwardian  i 
art  nouveau  periods.  Suitable  for  Amer  i 
Australian,  German,  Italian  and  Japa 
Importers.  Full  containers  only  fo'  sale 
Shipping  service  for  the  visiting  Ame 
and  Japanese  antique  Dealer.  We  ct  : 
pack,  insure  and  deliver  safely  your  mere 
dise  at  competitive  rates. 
BRITISH  ANTIQUE  EXPORTERS  L 
Tel:  Newhaven  (07912)  5561  (8  li 
New   Road   Industrial    Estate,  h 
haven,  Sussex. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MARKS 

Price  £1.50 


From  all  good  booksellers  or  from 
THE  CONNOISSEUR  BOOK  DIVISION, 
CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  0„„„,OT 
VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  SW1V  1HF 


Extra  Fine  Chocolate  Pot 
Queen  Ann.:  1710  Brittania  Standard 
By:  Richard  Bayley 

R.  E.  POR'I  KR 
2  and  4  POST  OFFICE  ROAD 
BOURNEMOUTH    Bournemouth  24289 


Ten  thousand  square  feet 
of  Antique  Victorian  and 
Edwardian  Furniture. 
Trade  and  Export. 
Large  parking  area. 
Hughes  Brothers, 
Vanston  Place  and  Jerdan 
Place,  Fulham  Broadway, 

London  SW6. 
Open  Monday  to  Saturday 

9  am  to  6  pm. 
Thursday  9  am  to  1  pm. 
01-38C  3183 


S.  and  K.  Morris 

Six  Bells,  Pathlow, 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
(on  the  A  3  4) 
Tel:  Stratford  43  50 

Paintings  and  drawings  by  Birmingham  and 
West  Midlands  artists. 

Example: 
BERNARD  SLEIGH  R.B.S.A. 
A  scries  of  12  pastel  drawings  of  rural  and 
harbour  scenes,  mainly  in  Cornwall  &  Wales. 
Very  sensitive  work  by  this  prominent 
member  of  the  Birmingham  Croup. 
Prices  £i5-£5<>. 

General  list  on  request 


TUTANKHAMEN 


Price  £3 

From  all  good  booksellers  or  from 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  BOOK  DIVISION, 

CHESTERGATE  HOUSE, 

VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  S\\  IV  1HF 


FIREARMS  £3.50 

From  all  good  booksellers  or  fro 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  BOOK  DIVIi 
CHESTERGATE  HOUSE, 
VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  SWP 


FINANC 

FOR 

IMPORTER 


UP  TO 
180  DAYS 

Wl  pay  your  supplier  world-widi 
■nd  draw  a  180  day  bill  on  yoi 

Writt  lor  full  details  today  a<M' 
nama  tnd  address  ol  your  benktri 

PHENSHIP 

CONFIRMING  HOUSE 

17  AMBROSE  AVE  ,  LONDON  N.W.V 
ENGLAND  PHONE  01 -45859C 


Antique  Silver 
Sheffield  Plate 
Antique  Jewellery 


HARRY 
CHERNACK 

LTD. 

of  Edinburgh 


85  ROSE  STREET  ■  PHONE  031-225  3038 


GARRARD  WISH  TO  PURCHASE 

Jewellery  and  silver  by  Robert,  James  or 
Sebastian  Garrard.  Most  pieces  will  be  marked 
'Panton'  or  'Albemarle'  Street. 

GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 
112  Regent  Street,  London,  W1 A  2JJ  Tel:  01-734  7020 


Detailed  Editorial  Indexes  for  The  Connoisseur 
are  published  three  times  a  year  at  j£i.I5P  each 
(plus  3^p  postage)  . 


From 


The  Circulation  Dept.,  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd. 
22  Armoury  Way,  London,  SWl8  lHA 


FROM        OUR  COLLECTION 
OF        RARE        ANTIQUE  JADES 


White  jade  vase  carved  in  the  form  of  several  lotus  flowers  with  intertwined 
stems  and  leaves.  A  bird  is  perched  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  lotus  flowers. 
7  inches  (17.5  cm.)  high,  5  inches  (12.5  cm.)  wide.  Chien  Lung  period, 
1736-1795. 


G.  MaUnAjnc. 

680  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
ORIENTAL  ART  (Carlton  House,  between  61-62nd  Street)  Telephone:  (212)  593-0323 

MEMBER:  APPRAISERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 


The  Connoisseur         Register  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE 


The  U.K.'s  biggest  travel  club  offers  the  lowest  air  fares  to  Africa, 
Australia,  N.  Zealand,  U.S.A.,  Canada,  S.  America  and  other  parts  of 

the  world. 


Old  Prints.  Unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  01-262  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1 856, 47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.1 . 


For  details  contact: 

Overseas  Relatives  Reunion  Club, 
Suite  2, 

Central  Chambers, 
77  Westborough, 
Scarborough. 
Tel:  66955 


Antique  Maps  and  Prints:  Illustrated  catalogue  25p.  Richard 
Nicholson,  Wavecrest,  Menai  Bridge  Road,  Bangor,  Caernarvonshire. 


Renaissance  Polish*  Versatile  translucent  wax  that  gently  lifts  th< 
grime  of  antiquity  from  all  surfaces,  leaving  them  delightful  to  see  anc 
For  Sale.  92  copies  of  The  Connoisseur  from  1903-1969.  £40.  Tel:     touch"  Made  bV  special  authority  of  the  British  Museum  and  supplie< 
Arley  350  (Cheshire)  t0  Professional  restorers  everywhere.  Renaissance  is  now  availabli 

privately  by  mail  orderto  readers  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  at  Chestergati 
House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London,  SW1V  1HF.  Price  per  cai 
US/Canada:  $2.60.  Mailing  costs  per  can,  by  air:  $2.60;  surface:  £1 .60 
Price  per  can  UK  and  overseas:  £1.00.  Mailing  +  VAT  at  10%  per  can 
UK  25p;  Overseas  55p.  1 0%  discount  overall  on  orders  of  six  or  more. 
WANTED  '('Exceptional . . .  unique  wax  polish' -THE  CONNOISSEUR,  Oct.  1 970 


Wax  carvings  wanted:  in  natural  or  coloured  wax,  portraits  or 
scenics,  relief,  intaglio  or  as  statues.  Blair,  2243  Ashland,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
43620,  U.S.A. 

Research  commissions  undertaken  by  consultancy  with  art  historia 
and  paleographer  on  staff,  other  specialists  available.  Absolute  con 
fidentiality.  Routledge  Associates,  25  Woodhayes  Rd.,  London  S.W.1J 


Paintings  by  Munkacsy,  Hungarian  landscapes  and  maps  -  write 
Box  553,  Coral  Gables,  Florida  33134,  U.S.A. 


Print  Oealer  wishes  to  buy  individual  etchings  and  lithographs,  or 
collections.  Best  prices  paid.  Send  details  and  asking  price  to  Box  8684. 


Professional  Photographer  will  photograph  your  antiques,  anywhere 
01-274  2602;  Academy  Photos,  13/15  Shakespeare  Road,  Londo 
SE24  OLA.  . 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Detailed  Editorial  Indexes  for  The  Connoisseur  are  published  three 
times  a  year  at  £1.1 5p  each  (plus  3ip  postage).  From  The  Circulation 
Dept.,  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  22  Armoury  Way,  London 
S.W.18. 


Register  advertisements  are  15p  per  word,  minimum  £2.25  for  15  word 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manage 
THE  CONNOISSEUR.  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE.  VAUXHALL  BRIDC 
ROAD.  LONDON.  SW1V  1HF.  (01-834  2331).  Addresses  or  Be 
Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clear 
marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  the  Connoisseur  accet 
no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 
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We  are  sure  our  clients  and  friends  will  join  us  in 
congratulating  Mr.  S.J.  Shrubsole,  the  founder  of  our 
family  business,  on  attaining  his  90th  birthday  this  month. 

The  above  photograph  illustrates  a  special  event  in  his 
long  career  with  our  firm.  Mr.  Shrubsole  is  examining  the 
Sutherland  Wine  Cistern,  made  in  1719  by  Paul  de 
Lamerie,  which  he  successfully  purchased  in  December 
1 96 1  and  established  a  record  price  for 
a  single  piece  of  silver. 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 


5  f.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD. 
4  MUSEUM  ST. 
I  VDON  WC1A  1LY. 
1 L  01-405  2712 

£  ™""fe  from  the  British  Museum. 

'M  iber  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

Hi 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  CORP. 
104  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  10022 
TEL  0101  212  75-38920 

Member  of  the  National  Antique 
and  Art  Dealers'  Association  of  America 


A  Chippendale  period  centre  writing  table,  brown  leather  top  with  an 
ornately  carved,  moulded  edge  incorporating  rose  and  foilage. 
Four  opposing  drawers  with  period  gilt  rococo  mounts  retaining  the  original 
gilding.  The  four  square,  tapered  legs  decorated  with  blind  fret  carving. 
English  circa  1760. 

Height  z8i"  (72km).  Width  52"  (132cm).  Depth  32"  (81cm). 


hurch  Restoration: 
Who  should  be  Respo 

Rev.  Kenneth  V.  Hewitt,  Vicar  of  St.  Augustine's,  Queen's  Gate. 


>ubted  tourist  attractions  of  London  include  Westminster 
y,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
br  of  London.  Yet  in  recent  years  two  have  needed  national 
Is  in  order  to  restore  their  fabric,  and  up  and  down  the 
By  other  majestic  sights  admired  by  great  numbers  each 
re  m  a  similar  plight.  Who  does  not  take  a  deep  breath 
2  and  wonder  as  he  enters  the  impressive  nave  of 
fester  Cathedral,  or  gazes  at  the  imposing  space  of  York 
fcr,  or  admires  the  octagon  of  Ely  Cathedral,  or  surveys  the 
i  horizon  from  the  tower  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  All  these 
•een  objects  of  urgent  appeals,  and  more  appeals  are 
I  for  this  year.  Has  the  time  come  for  a  realistic  appraisal 
pre  responsibility  lies  for  these  great  monuments  of 
i  architecture? 

country  would  be  unthinkable  without  its  vast  legacy 
he  oast  One  very  good  reason  for  religious  education  in 
KJols  of  an  increasingly  secular  society  is  that  it  is  impossible 
understand  either  our  past  or  our  emergence  into  the 
without  regard  to  our  Christian  heritage,  which  resides 
Y  m  the  ancient  cathedrals  of  our  land.  Churches 
hout  the  country  are  living  museums  of  our  social  history  - 
Wc  Saxon  village  churches  telling  eloquently  of  the 
rugged  faith  of  our  forefathers,  to  Liverpool's  two  great 
(th-century  cathedrals,  or  Coventry's  reply  to  the 
don  of  war.  Or  our  perspective  moves  from  the  tiny 
churches  of  Oare  and  Culbone  on  Exmoor,  to  the 
?han  miracle  of  Long  Melford  which  recalls  the  once 
wool  trade  -  another  and  very  different  reminder  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  Woolsack.  Each  is  a  living 
Mary  on  our  past,  our  history,  our  social  evolution  ■ 
'has  seen  generations  born  and  die  -  and  has  outlived 

Wian  age  abounded  in  self-confidence,  believing  that 
t  this  world  could  be  conquered  through  exertion  of 
an  spirit.  This  unbridled  optimism  and  aspiration 
i  itself  spiritually  in  movements  of  a  humane  and 
mg  nature;  and  manifested  itself  outwardly  in  a 
fig  era  of  church  building  -  whether  simple, 
-us  or  truly  great.  Many  are  now  lost ;  many  would  be 
»any  are  of  a  type  oft  repeated ;  but  many  are  worthy 
^ng  and  restoring  for  posterity  -  if  we  do  not  leave  it 

ake  one  illustration  of  the  current  dilemma,  one 
we  in  the  national  scene.  Following  the  Great 
n  of  1851,  South  Kensington  became  a  growing  suburb 
« :  and  leisure,  of  museums,  cultural  pursuits  and 
'•  That  remarkable  architect  William  Butterf.eld  made 
risucaliy  individual  comment  on  the  Gothic  revival 
e  bold  facade  of  the  resulting  parish  church  of 
tine  at  a  provocative  angle  to  Queen's  Gate.  During 
ible  reaction  to  his  imaginative  design  -  a  fate  which 
uows  hfty  years  after  a  masterpiece  is  completed  - 
>aw  the  u-annth  and  colour  of  the  interior  obliterated 
paint,  leaving  a  stark  bareness  which  then  needed 


to  be  enriched  again  by  the  splendid  baroque  of  Martin  Travers 
Added  to  this,  the  colourful  west  front  looks  sad  under  a  hundred 
years  of  grime. 

The  church  council,  conscious  that  it  has  in  trust  a  great  work 
of  art,  is  confronted  with  a  parish  utterly  changed,  and  dominated 
by  hotels  and  bed-sitters,  and  with  a  building  larger  than  present 
needs  The  obvious  course  is  to  demolish  and  rebuild  on  the  very 
valuable  site  a  more  compact  and  manageable,  if  less  glorious 
church,  together  with  a  commercial  development  which  would 
endow  it  abundantly.  Two  factors  weigh  against  this.  First 
consciousness  of  the  message  that  mere  materialism  is 
insufficient  for  satisfaction  of  the  human  spirit.  Secondly  the 
Choice  is  illusory,  for  permission  to  destroy  a  building  of  historic 
and  architectural  merit  would  not  be  forthcoming  In  other 
words,  because  of  what  our  forbears  gave  the  nation  in  the  past 
we  are  precluded  from  realising  our  financial  assets;  and  to  add 
further  insult,  a  small  congregation  is  obliged  to  maintain  for 
the  nation  a  budding  which  it  no  longer  requires.  And  this  is 
also  true  for  many  private  individuals  who  live  in  scheduled 
buildings. 

There  is,  then,  a  paradoxical  situation  which  needs  resolving 
A  lively  awareness  exists  of  the  need  to  preserve  an 
environment  which  witnesses  to  quality  of  life  in  a  more 
affluent  age  than  ever  before.  Yet  there  is  an  inequality  between 
Chose  who  preserve  the  richness  of  our  culture  on  behalf  of  the 
nation  at  their  own  expense,  and  those  who  cash  in  on  the 
affluence  by  commercial  development  and  by  the  twilight 
operation  of  asset-stripping. 

Our  heritage  must  never  be  taken  for  granted;  it  must  be 
preserved  and  paid  for  anew  by  each  succeeding  generation 
In  the  past  it  has  been  the  wealthy  few  who  have  given  liberally 
and  patron.sed  the  arts.  Today's  lesson  is  that  with  a  present  wider 
spread  of  national  wealth  this  has  become  a  national 
responsibility. 


The  parish  church 
of  St.  Augustine 
of  Canterbury, 
Queen's  Gate, 
Kensington,  London 
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Back-stools  and 
Chaises  a  Demoiselles 

Peter  Thornton 


i 


1 1  i2 

t 


A'"  i 


An  easily  recognisable  form  of  chair  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
illustrations  of  sevcntccnth-ccntury  interiors  repro- 
duced here  as  Nos.  I,  2,  3  and  4.  Chairs  of  this  type 
must  have  been  extremely  common  during  at  least  the 
first  two  thirds  of  the  century,  judging  by  the  huge 
number  of  contemporary  paintings  in  which  they  arc 
represented.  In  fact,  chairs  of  this  general  class  made 
their  appearance  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  gradually  disappeared  after  about  1670 
from  illustrations  of  interiors  with  any  pretensions  to 
being  fashionable. 


Colour. 

A  chair  of  the  'farthingale'  type  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  which  has  recently  been  restored  by  the 
Museum.  Blue  cloth  with  panels  of  cross-stitch  in  silk  on  a 
linen  ground.  The  coloured  crewel  fringe  is  original,  as  is 
the  striped  linen  backing  and  the  padding  hidden  by  the 
covering.  The  coat-of-arms  on  the  back  springs  from  a 
marriage  that  took  place  in  1641  but  the  chair  would  seem 
to  date  from  just  after  the  Civil  War. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Crown  copyright. 


1.  Engraving  by  Abraham'Dossc  (i6o2-76)_from  his 
scries  depicting  Les  Vicrges  Voiles.  This  shows  a  fashionable 
Parisian  interior  of  about  1640.  Note  the  row  of 'farthingale 
chairs'  standing  against  the  wall.  Two  others  have  been 
drawn  up  round  the  table;  that  on  the  left  has  a  cushion  on 
its  scat.  The  set  is  covered  in  a  plain  material  (velvet?) 
edged  with  a  galloon  or  embroidered  border  ;  the  lower  edges 
arc  fringed.  Photograph,  British  Museum. 

The  chairs  in  question  arc  very  simple  in  outline. 
They  have  low  backs  with  an  upholstered  rectangular 
back-rest  set  some  six  inches  above  the  scat.  They  have 
neither  cresting  nor  finials  at  the  top  edge  of  the  bac  . 
The  scat  is  also  upholstered  and  is  normally  square  :n 
plan.  The  legs  arc  set  vertically  and  usually  have  four 
stretchers,  all  at  the  same  level  and  thus  forming  a 
rectangular  frame,  fixed  a  couple  of  inches  off  the 
ground.  The  uprights  of  the  back  arc  of  course  mostly 
masked  by  the  covering  forming  the  back-rest  but  the 
short  sections  below  the  back-rest  arc  habitually  also 
encased  in  material.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower 
framework  formed  by  the  legs  and  stretchers  is  not 
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2.  Engraving  by  Abraham  Bosse  (1602-76)  from  a  scries 
representing  the  Senses.  In  this  scene,  illustrating  Touch,  a 
row  of 'farthingale  chairs'  stands  against  the  wall  of  the 
bedchamber.  Two  chairs  are  pulled  forward  to  the  fire. 
The  chairs  appear  to  be  upholstered  with  embroidery. 
Note  the  fancy  pattern  produced  by  the  nailing.  The 
uprights  below  the  backrest  are  covered  with  material, 

as  was  usual  on  such  chairs. 
Bibliotlieque  Nationale,  Paris. 

3.  One  wall  of  the  Cabinet  of  Curiosities  at  the  Monastery 
of  Saintc-Gcnevieve  in  Paris.  Detail  of  an  engraving  of  1688 
by  T.  Ertinger.  Note  the  'farthingale  chair'  standing  against 
the  wall  by  the  small  library-tables.  The  chair  was  probably 
covered  with  leather  which  appears  to  have  an  embossed 
pattern  (it  may  have  been  a  gilt  leather). 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  Library.  Crown  copyright. 


4.  Jan  Steen  (1626-79)  The  Van  Goyen  Family,  Dutch. 
c.  1665-67.  Chairs  of  the  'farthingale  type'  are  here  scenii 
use,  pulled  out  into  the  room.  Nevertheless,  they  would 
normally  have  stood  against  the  walls,  as  the  uncovered 
back  faces  of  the  chairs  indicate.  These  chairs  seem  to  be 
covered  in  velvet  trimmed  with  a  simple  braid  under  the 
nails.  Note  how  the  uprights  below  the  back-rests  are 
covered. 

Tlte  William  Rockhill  Melon  Gallery  of  Art,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 
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ually  encased  with  material.  The  early  versions  of 
chairs  had  upright  backs,  but  later,  the  backs  were 
.tly  raked  for  greater  comfort.  The  legs  were 
tly  of  square  section  with  chamfered  edges  but 
c  elaborate  forms,  executed  on  the  lathe,  were 
on  the  more  expensive  variants,  with  columnar 
ons,  (Nos.  2  and  3),  spiral-turning  (No.  4)  or 
jle  balusters. 

liese  chairs  might  be  covered  in  any  of  the  materials 
for  upholstery  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
finest  tended  to  be  covered  with  silken  materials 
iding  velvet,   and   many  respectable  versions 
ted  covers  of  turkey-work  or  leather.  But  by  far 
nost  common  covering  was  some  form  of  woollen 
rsted)  cloth  -  materials  like  serge,  saye,  kersey  or 
let.  There  was  commonly  a  fringe  along  the  lower 
»  of  the  seat  and  back-rest  (No.  2).  Sometimes  a 
ter  fringe  or  merely  a  braid  ran  under  the  nailing 
le  upholstery,  along  the  top  and  two  vertical  edges 
le  back-rest  (No.  2).  The  joint  in  the  material  en- 
lg  the  upright  was  also  usually  trimmed  en  suite 
.  2).  The  more  expensive  versions  of  such  chairs 
!d  of  course  be  more  elaborately  trimmed  (No.  I.), 
en  covers  would  have  fringes  of  silk  (sometimes 
ti-coloured)  or  of  silver  or  silver-gilt  thread ;  those 
jvoollen  material  (including  turkey-work)  could 
;  silk  fringes  but  normally  had  fringes  of  worsted 
colour,  p.  98).  The  nailing  of  the  textile  covers 
1  brass  or  gilded  nails  (sometimes  with  fancily- 
>ed  heads),  which  at  the  same  time  secured  the 
irning,  in  itself  constituted  a  decorative  feature, 
le  variants  had  additional  decorative  nailing  on  the 
'  of  the  back-rest  (not  just  on  the  outer  edges;  see 
2)  and  sometimes  also  on  top  of  the  scat,  but  this 
»vas  usually  associated  with  a  certain  from  of  padded 
olstery  which  probably  represents  one  of  the 
est  essays  in  fixing  the  padding  that  ultimately  led 
vhat  we  call  'buttoning'.  The  exposed  wooden 
:r-framing  (i.e.  the  legs  and  stretchers)  could  be 
latural  but  on  many  chairs  of  this  sort  was  coloured 
life  with  the  upholstery.  A  few  especially  splendid 
mens  were  gilded  (No.  6). 

though  this  form  of  chair  was  clearly  very 
mon  for  many  decades,  comparatively  few  now 
ve.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  simple  fact  that, 
the  upholstery  had  become  worn  and  dilapidated, 
ij'iat  it  had  to  be  discarded,  a  chair  might  be  rc- 
I  blstered  but  the  wooden  frame  was  usually  so 
<  ng  in  distinction  that  it  would  not  be  thought 
N  h  preserving  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 

'  specially  elaborate  examples,  like  a  set  at  Knolc 
\  \  silk  velvet  covers  and  gilded  frames,  would  be 
«  'd  with  respect  (No.  6).  Those  with  cloth  (which 
"  10th  like  to  eat)  have  rarely  survived ;  those  that 
»]  are  usually  embellished  with  embroidery  that  has 
d  them  to  be  saved  (No.  5  and  colour,  p.  99). 
ndful  of  specimens  covered  with  turkey-work 
I  also  come  through  to  us  -  likewise  because  their 
v  rs  have  seemed  worthy  of  preservation.  And  quite 
'  examples  covered  with  leather  are  still  in  exist- 
n  because  this  material  is  of  course  fairly  robust. 
1  spite  of  all  this,  the  number  that  survive  must 
Cfipent  a  minute  fraction  of  the  original  total  output. 


This  situation  is  quite  different  from  that  which  per- 
tains with  the  massive  oak  chairs  of  the  early  seven- 
teenth century  (which  were  still  being  used  concurrent- 
ly with  the  chairs  we  are  considering  in  this  article) 
and  the  cane-seated  chairs  of  the  Charles  II  period,  a 
high  proportion  of  both  of  which  have  survived.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  other  forms  of  chair  where  the 
woodwork  is  decorated;  since  this  is  not  easily 
damaged,  these  chairs  have  often  been  preserved.  But 
where  the  decoration  is  provided  by  a  textile  com- 
ponent, which  is  so  susceptible  to  the  ravages  of  time, 
there  would  be  no  very  obvious  reason  to  preserve  a 
simple  wooden  framework,  once  the  textile  covering 
had  been  removed.  Thus  the  picture  we  get  of  the 
development  of  the  chair  during  the  seventeenth 
century  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  distorted,  if  we  compose 
it  merely  from  what  survives.  Indeed,  the  history  of 
furniture  in  general  ought  never  to  be  confined  to  a 
survey  of  the  wooden  survivals,  although  it  all  too 
frequently  is!  In  the  seventeenth  century,  particularly, 
textiles  played  a  very  important  role  in  the  make-up  of 
furniture  and  the  student  will  get  a  wildly  incomplete 
view  of  the  subject  if  he  ignores  this  aspect  of  it. 


5.  Chair,  acquired  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
in  1912  (old  photograph).  It  is  covered  with  blue  woollen 
cloth  embroidered  with  coloured  silks  in  a  pattern  suggesting  a 
date  about  1630.  The  back  face  of  this  chair  is  covered,  which 
would  have  been  rather  unusual.  The  upholstery  is  trimmed 
with  a  striped  braid  and  has  a  red  and  blue  fringe  (only  the 
heading  survives  in  most  places)  along  the  lower  edges. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Crown  copyright. 


ill 


6.  A  particularly  grand  chair  at  Knole,  one  of  a  set  which  is 
likely  to  have  come  from  one  of  the  royal  palaces  and  must 
date  from  about  1625.  The  red  velvet  is  trimmed  with  red 
silk  fringe  which  has  protected  the  lacquered  surface  from 
fading  in  places.  This  reveals  that  the  once  extremely  bright 
paintwork  has  a  pattern  produced  by  coating  the  gilded 
ground  with  a  translucent  glaze,  the  ground  being  rendered  in 
red  to  leave  the  pattern  in  reserve.  Note  the  bold  nailing  and 
the  netted  fringe  when  the  chairs  were  recently  restored,  one 
was  left  untouched. 
Photograph,  Country  Life. 

One  might  think  that  chairs  of  such  a  well-defined 
class  as  those  under  discussion  must  have  had  a  name 
that  everyone  knew,  but  there  was  in  fact  no  nation- 
wide agreement  in  the  various  European  countries  on 
the  nomenclature  of  chairs  -  or  of  any  other  type  of 
furniture  for  that  matter.  Tins  is  not  really  very  strange. 
If  one  were  to  ask  six  ordinary  people  (the  sort  of 
people  who  might  have  drawn  up  inventories  in  the 
seventeenth  century)  to  make  a  list  of  chairs  in  any 
large  house  today,  using  descriptive  terms  of  only  one 
or  two  words,  there  would  probably  be  quite  a  wide 
divergence  in  the  resulting  inventories.  The  same  was 
naturally  also  the  case  in  the  past.  However,  after 
having  read  extensively  in  seventeenth  century  house- 
hold inventories,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  chairs  might  be  called  :- 


'chaises  a  demoiselle'  'low-back  chain' 

'chaises  caquetoire'  'half-back  chairs' 

'chaises  a  vcrtugadin'  back-stools' 

and  possibly  also  'chaises  du  four'  and  'back  cha 
In  what  follows,  I  shall  try  and  justify  the  ab< 
assertions,  point  by  point.  The  matter  is  by  no  me 
straightforward  and  there  is  room  for  disagreement 
points  of  detail.  But  one's  confidence  in  putting  f 
ward  some  of  the  suggestions  rests  to  some  extent 
the-  cumulative  impression  produced  by  read) 
through  numerous  inventories  of  the  period,  and  t 
one  cannot  convey  adequately  in  the  space  of 
article.1    Today  these  chairs  arc  commonly  cal 
'farthingale  chairs',  and  here  for  once  a  'tradc-ter 
has  been  adopted  that  is  fully  justified  by  the  histori 
facts.  For,  while  I  cannot  recall  ever  having  seen  I 
term  used  in  an  English  seventeenth-century  do( 
ment,  it  is  a  direct  translation  of  the  original  a 
commonly  used  French  term  'chaise  a  vcrtugadin'.2  1 
implication  of  this  term  is  of  course  that  the  chairs  w< 
primarily  used  by  women,  and  so  it  seems  safe 
equate  them  also  with  the  'chaises  a  demoiselle'?  a 
the  'Fraucnzimmcrstiihle',  (literally,  unmarried  worac 
chairs,  or  girls'  chairs)  of  the  French  and  Gcrn 
inventories.4  That  the  former  term  was  apparen 
used  in  reference  to  the  type  of  low  chair  in  which 
are  interested  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  a  refcrena, 
an  inventory  of  162 1  to  'six  chaises  basses  a  dam(o 
cllc'.5  In  the  same  inventory,  they  are  contrasted  v  t 
some  'chaises  a  bras'  which  stood  in  the  same  room ;  I 
were  upholstered  en  suite.  The  inference  to  be  draw  > 
that  'chaises  a  demoiselle'  were  armless,  low  and  suit' : 
for  use  by  women.  The  opening  in  the  back  below  ; 
upholstered  rest,  and  the  lack  of  arms  were  feat  s 
that  were  no  doubt  welcome  if  one  were  weaij 
voluminous  skirts  held  out  by  the  padded  farthing  . 
That  'farthingale  chairs'  had  no  arms  is  proved  by  e 
entry  in  an  inventory  of  1599  refcring  to  'neuf  ch  3 
dc  bois  de  noyer  dore,  cinq  a  vcrtugadin  et  quatrc  a  bras' 
Because  these  chairs  were  normally  used  by  wor  ii 
they  were  also  rather  scathingly  referred  to  as  'ch  3 
caquetoires' .  To  'caqueter'  means  to  chatter  (or  natte  » 
some  people  would  today  call  it).7  Many  books  or  t 
history  of  furniture  claim  that  the  'caquetoire'  v>  1 
chair  of  a  distinctive  form  with  a  tall  back,  arms, 
no  upholstery;  but  there  is  absolutely  no  evideno  « 
this,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover.8  Or  t 
contrary,  the  'caquetoire'  was  low  and  upholstered.  1" 
there  is  no  mention  of  arms  in  the  references  I  1 
noted,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  there  would  have  beer  » 
these  been  present.  The  Guild  of  Huchiers-Menu  f> 
(joiners)  of  Paris  were  given  new  regulations  in  '  °> 
and  the  journeymen  seeking  to  become  Masters  c  * 
Guild  had  to  make  as  one  of  their  'mastcrpiec  1 
'chaire  basse  appellee  caquetoere' .9  A  reference  of  lJ 
speaks,  moreover,  of  some  'pctitcs  chaizes  caquetoi  & 
tapisserie'.10  Now  confusion  about  the  form  of  * 
chairs  may  have  arisen  from  the  statement  by 
tiere,  made  in  the  late  seventeenth  century,  t  I 
'caquetoire'  was  a  'chaise  basse  qui  a  1e  dos  fort  haul  j 
11' a  point  dc  bras,  on  I' on  babille  a  I'aise  aupres  de  \af  I 
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has  posed  a  perennial  riddle  for  the  furniture-historian, 
namely  the  term  'back-stool';  I  suggest  that  this  is 
what  such  chairs  were  chiefly  called  at  the  time.  The 
term  docs  fit  the  basic  'farthingale'  form  rather  well, 
for  it  is  essentially  a  rectangular  stool  with  a  back. 
By  the  time  the  term  begins  to  appear  in  English 
documents,  stools  in  grand  houses  were  generally 
upholstered,  so  one  would  presumably  have  under- 
stood that  a  stool  with  a  back  would  have  been 
upholstered  -  as  the  'farthingale  chairs'  were.  Later, 
the  term  came  to  be  used  far  more  widely  to  mean 
simply  a  chair  without  arms  -  what  the  trade  now 

8.  One  of  a  set  of 'twelve  back  stoolcs  with  cane  bottoms 
Japaned*  at  Ham  House,  so  described  in  the  inventory  of  1683. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Crown  copyright. 


7.  Drawing  based  on  an  original  French  drawing  of  about 
1690  which  is  inscribed  'chaise  caquetoire'.  The  arrangement 
of  the  stretchers  is  indistinct  in  the  original. 
Drawing  by  C.  R.  Evans. 


that  is  to  say  that  it  was  a  low  chair  with  a  very  tall 
back  and  no  arms,  on  which  one  chattered,  sitting  by 
the  fireside.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  may  indicate 
that  the  'chaises  du  four'  (hearth  chairs)  mentioned  in 
some  inventories  may  have  been  of  this  type,  this  can 
certainly  not  be  a  reference  to  the  so-called  'caquetoire' 
of  the  modern  furniture-books  which  have  arms  and 
are  not  low.  But  the  mention  of  a  tall  back  may  seem 
to  contradict  what  has  just  been  said  here,  until  one 
remembers  that,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
when  Furetiere  was  writing,  all  fashionable  chairs  had 
tall  backs,  and  I  suggest  that  the  low-seated  'farthingale' 
form,  alias  a  'chaise  caquetoire',  kept  the  latter  name  even 
when  the  backs  grew  taller.  An  actual  drawing  of  a 
late  seventeenth-century  chair  of  this  sort  survives  and 
is  labelled  'chaise  caquetoire'  (No.  7).  It  is  not  possible  to 
reproduce  the  drawing  itself  here  but  a  sketch  made 
from  it  will  serve  to  make  the  point.12 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  English  nomenclature.  It 
would  seem  reasonable  to  equate  the  'farthingale 
chair'  (a  term  not  itself  used  at  the  time,  it  seems)  with 
the  'low-back  chair'13  and  'half-back  chair',14  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  some  English  inventories, 
but  these  terms  were  not  commonly  used.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  term  that  was  much  used  wa:  one  that 
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often  calls  a  'side  chair'.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  this  was  the  case  by  the  1670s,  and  two  famous 
examples  at  Ham  House  illustrated  here  make  this 
quite  clear  (No.  8  and  cover).  But  I  believe  this  came 
about  because  by  far  the  commonest  form  of  armless 
chair  in  the  middle  decades  of  the  century  had  been 
the  'farthingale'  type  and  it  came  to  lend  its  name 
subsequently  to  all  chairs  lacking  these  features.  It  has 
to  be  remembered  that  the  word  'chaire',  both  in 
English  and  French,  carried  the  connotation  'with 
arms'  and  implied  a  rather  important  piece  of  seat- 
furniture.  The  word  'stool',  whether  qualified  by  the 
word  'back'  or  not,  implied  something  smaller  and 
less  formal.15 

What,  then,  was  a  'back  chair'?  The  term  occurs 
quite  frequently  in  the  years  between  1620  and  1650. 

9.  An  armchair  which  is  essentially  a  scalcd-up  version  of  a 
'farthingale'  chair  but  with  arms.  The  red  velvet  on  the 
back-rest  appears  to  be  original  and  was  trimmed  with  braid 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  chairs  shown  in  No.  6.  Note  the 
painted  decoration  on  a  gold  ground.  The  legs  have  been 
slightly  shortened. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Crown  copyright. 


In  the  same  inventory  of  1620  in  which  mention 
made  of  a  'stoole  with  a  back'  (only  one,  thoug] 
there  are  'back  chaiers'  listed  in  the  best  rooms.16 
the  Great  Chamber,  there  was  a  'greatc  chaicr'  whi 
will  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  honour.  In  a 
dition,  there  was  a  'red  velvett  chaier',  a  'red  veil 
back  chaier  imbroydred'  and  seven  more  'bac 
chaiers'.  Since  no  armchairs  are  listed  in  the  inventc 
at  all,  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  'back  chai 
were  armed  and  scaled-up  versions  of  the  'farthing; 
form'-.  That  such  chairs  existed  is  proved  by  survivi 
examples  (No.  9)  as  well  as  contemporary  illustratio: 
On  the  other  hand,  one  would  not  expect  to  find  mc 
than  two  or  three  armchairs  (i.e.  principal  chairs)  ii 
room  at  that  period  and  there  would  have  been  at  lc 
nine  in  the  Great  Chamber  concerned  if  the  'ba 
chairs'  were  indeed  armchairs.  For  this  reason,  I  cam 
help  feeling  that  the  'back  chairs'  were  in  fact  arm! 
and  identical  with  the  back-stools  of  other  inventor 
of  the  period,  but  (in  the  cases  concerned)  compiled 
clerks  who  recognised  that  these  were  after  all  cha 
and  not  stools.  In  an  inventory  of  1639,  there  are  lisl 
as  being  in  the  Dining  Chamber  'two  great  chayc 
and  eleven  'back  chayers  of  needlework'.17  The  ele\ 
cannot  have  been  armchairs;  they  must  surely  ha 
been  of  the  standard  'farthingale'  form  that  was 
this  time  also  the  standard  dining-chair,  usually  in; 
en  suite  with  one  or  two  armed  versions  that  servec 
'great  chairs'  for  the  principal  diners  at  the  tal 
Nevertheless,  having  said  all  this,  I  accept  readily  t1 
there  is  still  room  for  speculation  about  the  pre-1 
meaning  of  the  term  'back  chair'  whereas  I  believe 'j 
term  'back  stool'  can  be  firmly  equated  with  1 
'farthingale'  type.  At  any  rate,  to  avoid  confusion,-'; 
ought  probably  to  adhere  to  the  latter  term  in  rl 
cribing  the  form  of  chair  here  under  discussion,  e| 
though  it  would  be  more  romantic  to  call  them  by< 
charming  name  of 'chaises  a  demoiselles' \ 

Like  almost  all  furniture  of  the  period,  these  cfa 
normally  stood  against  the  wall.  (No.  1-3).  Fori 
reason  the  back  faces  of  their  back-rests  were  of 
left  exposed  and  not  covered  with  material  (No) 
Occasionally,  the  framing  was  covered  in  a  clo«  I 
fitting  manner  so  as  to  reveal  the  structure  witrj 
having  a  flat  panel  at  the  back.  In  other  cases,  the  I  f 
had  a  flat  panel,  as  a  modern  chair  would  have  ! 
course  one  could  and  did  pull  these  chairs  fonf 
into  the  room  when  needed  (No.  4),  but  they  w  I 
have  been  replaced  against  the  walls  in  the  mornin  >)i 
the  servants  in  the  usual  way.18 

The  example  shown  in  colour,  has  recently  » 
restored  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  see- 
thing of  its  original  appearance  has  been  retrii  i 
The  embroidered  panels  are  mounted  on  dark  * 
serge  and  the  whole  is  trimmed  with  a  colo  * 
fringe.  The  spiral-turned  legs  suggest  quite  a  late  c  H 
say  about  1660.  Simple  versions  of  this  class  of  H 
with  leather  upholstery  were  still  being  made  « ^ 
end  of  the  century,  as  a  datable  set  at  Oxford  pro'  | 
Moreover,  it  seems  that  a  complete  industry  h:  n 
then  been  established  which  produced  such 
covered  with  turkey-work  or  with  woollen 
When  the  manufacturers  of  woollen  material  tli 
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■  saw  part  of  their  market  threatened  by  the  makers 
hairs  with  caned  seats  in  the  1690s,  they  claimed 

as  many  as  20,000  dozen  chairs  covered  with 
•lien  materials,  including  turkey-work,  were  made 
his  country  each  year.20  The  cane-chair  makers 
ted  (no  doubt  correctly)  that  this  was  a  gross 
;geration,  stating  that  there  were  'not  above  one 
dred  and  eighty  persons  employed  in  the  making 

turning  of  chair  frames  to  be  covered  with 
key-work'  and  other  woollen  materials,  'there 
g  but  little  work  in  the  making,  less  work  in  the 
ing,  and  generally  no  carving  at  all  in  those 
ies'.21  They  must  have  had  in  mind  the  simple 
les  of  the  standard  'farthingale'  form  which  was 
in  production  for  ordinary  use,  probably  by  then 
1  slightly  taller  backs. 

hairs  of  this  simple  type  are  easy  to  reproduce. 
:e  they  were  during  many  decades  of  the  seven- 
th century  the  standard  chair  in  use  in  grand  houses, 
'  would  be  the  appropriate  form  to  adopt  in  many 
rconstruction  of  a  seventeenth-century  interior, 
iding  in  closely-massed  ranks  against  the  wall,  all 
olstered  en  suite,  they  produced  a  band  of  colour 

must  have  been  an  important  feature  of  many 
fully  designed  rooms  at  the  time.  This  being  the 
,  one  wonders  whether  it  might  not  be  worth 
ng  to  introduce  a  set  of  such  reproductions  in 
ain  rooms  by  way  of  an  experiment.  They  would 
:  been  the  standard  chair  in  the  'Queen's  House' 
Ireenwich,  for  instance  (where  a  reproduction  bed 

recently  introduced)  and  would  be  entirely 
ropriate  at  Kew,  to  name  only  two  places  where 
lecoration  is  under  consideration.  They  would  at 

rate  be  at  least  as  appropriate  in  such  places  as  the 
cellaneous  furniture  that  normally  drifts  into  them 

conjures  up  effects  very  different  from  those 
nded  by  the  people  who  originally  took  so  much 
lble  to  create  these  splendid  settings.  For  a  set  of 
:hingalc'  chairs  helped  to  produce  that  unified 
earancc  which  was  such  an  innovation  in  Northern 
ope  at  the  very  time  that  these  chairs  became  truly 
ionable,  the  unified  appearance  which  quickl- 
ime an  important  feature  of  fashionable  interior 
>ration  at  that  period.  A  modern  set,  which  would 
virtually  indistinguishable  from  a  re-upholstered 
que  set  (if  such  existed),  would  in  many  cases  do 
;ame  trick. 

TES 

The  wider  fruits  of  these  labours  are  incorporated  in  a 
Jook  on  seventeenth-century  interior  decoration  that 
s  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher.  I  would  like 
o  record  here  with  gratitude  the  support  extended 
.  o  me  and  my  Department  by  the  Marc  Fitch  Fund 
Much  has  facilitated  our  researches  in  this  field  in  many 
tivays  over  the  past  few  years. 

An  early  reference  is  that  to  be  found  in  the  inventory 
)f  the  belongings  of  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  drawn  up  in 
<  599  (see  J.  Deville,  Dictionnairc  du  Tapissier,  Paris 
"878-80,  and  H.  Havard,  Dictionnaire  de  I'Ameublement, 
faris  1887-90,  'Chaise'). 

•ee  for  example  the  'Inventaire  des  Meubles  de  l'Hotel 

le  Mr.  Claude  Thiret  Reims  1621', 

rravaux  de  V Academic  Nationale  de  Reims,  lxxv. 
1883-84),  Nos.  i-2,  Rheims  1885. 


4.  See  Walter  Stengel,  Alte  Wohnkultur  in  Berlin  und  dcr 
Mark,  Berlin  1958,  p.  1 16.  The  Kurfiirstin  Anna  (d.  1625) 
had  in  her  apartment  in  Berlin  four  'Frauenzimmefstiihle 
of  ebony  covered  widi  red  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold 
fringe. 

5.  Thiret  inventory  (1621),  he.  cit. 

6.  Gabrielle  d'Estrees'  inventory  (1599),  loc.  cit. 

7.  Cotgrave,  in  his  Anglo-French  dictionary,  in  fact 
explains  that  a  'caquetoire'  was  'the  seat  whereon  women 
use  to  sit  when  they  prattle  together'. 

8.  The  form  is  represented  by  a  chair  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  that  is  often  illustrated,  (see  the 
Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  1954  edn.,  'Chair',  fig.  8). 
Although  this  is  always  claimed  as  English,  it  may  equally 
well  be  French.  Several  French  examples  are  illustrated 
by  Edmund  Bonnaffe  (Le  Meuble  en  France  an  XVIe 
siecle,  Paris  1887)  and  by  Havard,  op.  cit,  under  the  title 
'Causeuse,  Caquetoire' .  Indeed  the  latter  captions  some 
illustrations  of  chairs  of  this  sort  as  'caquetoires'  although 
all  his  attendant  quotations  make  it  clear  that  a 
'caquetoire'  was  something  very  different,  as  is  explained 
here.  The  otherwise  much-to-bc-praiscd  Havard  was 
clearly  perpetuating  an  error,  and  Bonnaffe'  (p.  226) 
pointed  out  that  such  chairs  ought  really  to  be  called 
'chaises  de  hois  de  uoyer Jaites  a  facou  de  tallemouse' ,  as  an 
inventory  of  1 571  gives  it  (the  trapezoidal  seat  of  such 
chairs  reminded  people  of  a  type  of  cake  known  as  a 
'lallemouse',  hence  the  name).  Personally,  I  think  they  are 
simply  a  version  of  the  'great  chair'  and  need  not  invariably 
have  had  a  special  name. 

9.  See  Bonnaffe,  op.  cit.  p.  265. 

10.  Bonnaffe,  op.  cit.  p.  226. 

1 1 .  Havard,  op.  cit.  'Caquetoire' . 

1 2.  This  drawing  and  Others  related  to  it  will  be  reproduced 
in  my  forthcoming  book,  however  (see  note  1,  above). 

13.  e.g.  in  the  inventory  of  Tart  Hall,  taken  in  1641 

(see  Lionel  Cust,  'Notes  on  the  Collections  formed  by 

Thomas  Howard  . .  .'  Burlington  Magazine,  191 1, 

(Pt.  11.  pp.  97-100;  Pt.  in,  pp.  233-236;  Pt.  IV,  pp.  341-343). 

14.  e.g.  a  reference  quoted  by  Pauline  Agius  in  her  article 
on  late  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  furniture 
in  Oxford  (I:umiture  History,  Vol.  VII,  1 97 1 ) .  The  two 
'lowe  chaires  with  lowe  open  backs'  at  Ingatestone  in 
1600  were  probably  of  the  same  class. 

15.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  remembered  t hat  the 
word  'stool'  means  a  chair  in  the  Germanic  languages 
(e.g.  'Stuhl'  in  German,  'slot'  in  Danish  and  Swedish). 
Perhaps  the  implication  of  backlessness  that  the  word 
'stool'  now  carries  was  not  so  unmistakably  apparent 
to  our  sixteenth-  and  early  seventeenth-century 
ancestors. 

16.  The  inventory  of  the  household  effects  of  Lady  I  )orothy 
Shirley,  1620;  Berkshire  Archaeological  Society,  London, 
1841. 

17.  Quoted  from  a  manuscript  inventory  of  St.  Giles 
House,  Wimbourne  of  1639,  with  the  kind  permission 
of  Lady  Lcttice  Ashley-Cooper,  who  drew  my 
attention  to  this  document. 

18.  This  was  probably  what  Lord  Montague  had  in  mind 
when  he  drew  up  instructions  for  the  Yeoman  of  the 
Chamber  in  1 595,  stipulating  that  each  morning  he 
should  'bestowe  the  stoolcs  and  chaires  in  their 
roomes'  (i.e.  in  their  proper  places).  See  Sir  William 
St. -John  Hope,  Cowdray  and  Easebourne  Priory, 
London  1919.  Appendix  II. 

19.  Included  in  the  Exhibition  '101  Chairs'  that  Mrs.  Agius 
arranged  at  Oxford  in  1970.  This  chair  belongs  to  a 

set  at  Christ  Church  supplied  by  a  local  chairmaker  in 
1692.  The  backs  are  slightly  taller  than  they  would  have 
been  earlier  in  the  century  but  otherwise  there  is  little 
to  show  that  the  Oxford  chairs  arc  late  versions. 

20.  R.  Symonds,  'Turkey  Work,  3ecch  and  Japanned 
Chairs',  The  Connoisseur,  April  1934. 

21.  R.  Symonds,  English  Cane  Chairs,  The  Connoisseur, 
March  and  May  195 1. 
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The  Architecture  of 
John  James  Stevenson 


Part  II 

Mark  Girouard 


i .  John  James  Stevenson. 
Building  News,  February  14, 1890. 


The  upper-middle  classes  in  the  1870s  and  80s  were  an 
impressive  phenomenon.  Solidly  based  on  capital  or 
income  derived  from  well-established  family  busines- 
ses, educated  at  public  school  or  university,  enlightened 
members  of  hospital  committees  or  school  boards, 
benefactors  of  art  galleries  and  museums,  they  were 
confident  that  they  could  both  improve  the  world  and 
enjoy  it.  They  lived,  on  the  whole,  in  the  towns,  but 
owned  or  rented  comfortable  houses  in  the  country  for 
the  summer;  they  travelled  on  the  continent  and  looked 
intelligently  at  all  the  right  tilings;  they  had  links  of 
marriage  or  friendship  with  deaneries,  senior  common 
rooms  and  the  occasional  country  house;  they  collected 
blue  china  or  eighteenth-century  furniture;  their 
religion,  like  their  politics,  tended  to  be  liberal;  they 
played  golf;  they  gave  a  dance  once  a  year;  they 
approved  of  education  for  women,  and  sometimes, 
more  daringly,  of  votes  for  them  as  well.  This  was  the 
world  which  J.  J.  Stevenson's  architecture  reflected, 
and  to  which  his  family  abundantly  and  self-confidently 
belonged.1 


By  the  mid-i870s,  as  J.  J.  Stevenson's  architect! 
career  in  London  got  under  way,  the  Stcvensons  1- 
their  connections  formed  an  increasing  and  incrcasiru 
prosperous  clan.  Money  was  spurting  in  liberal  I 
from  their  Jarrow  Chemical  Company  works  at  So. 
Shields,  from  the  Willington  Quay  Copper  Wo: 
its  subsidiary  up  the  Tyne,  and  from  the  great  Tha 
copper  and  sulphur  mine  in  southern  Spain,  ore  fr- 
which  provided  a  major  constituent  of  the  alkali  t 
duced  at  the  Jarrow  Works.  James  Cochran  Stev 
son,  the  eldest  brother,  was  head  of  the  family  busiii 
Liberal  M.P.  for  South  Shields  from  1868  till  1 
owner  of  the  Shields  Gazette,  and  a  leading  men) 
and  ultimately  chairman  (from  1880  to  1900)  of) 
Tyne  Improvement  Commission;2  the  second  brot} 
Alexander  Shannon,  ran  the  subsidiary  comp 
which  marketed  the  products  of  the  Chemical  Wc 
the  fourth  brother  Archibald  managed  the  Willing 
Quay  Copper  Works  until  his  premature  dcatj 
1877.  The  brothers  straddled  the  deep  narrow  md 
of  the  Tyne,  dredged  and  made  viable  for  big  :j| 
and  equipped  with  new  docks  by  the  Tyne  Imprn 
ment  Commission.  Alexander  Shannon  lived  td 
north,  in  the  Old  House  at  Tyncmouth;  Ji 
Cochran  and  Archibald  to  the  south,  at  Wcstoe.U 
outside  South  Shields.  In  18 19  Wcstoe  had  been.: 
cribed  as  consisting  'chiefly  of  one  respectable  sif 
inhabited  by  successful  maritime  adventurers  who  I 
retired  hither  from  active  live'.  In  the  later  ninem 
century  the  maritime  adventurers'  snug  little  Geo  i 
houses  were  partially  replaced  by  the  roomier  :|i 
sions  of  the  shipowners,  industrialists  and  lawyers  1 
made  up  the  aristocracy  of  South  Shields;  the  restfl 
mixture  survives  unspoilt  and  evocative  today* 
either  side  of  a  long  tree-lined  street  now  engulfiN 
the  town.  1 
J.  C.  Stevenson  was  the  classic  elder-brother  f 
sober,  hard-working,  undemonstrative  and  a  I 
strait-laced;  his  political  opponents  claimed  that  h » 
never  been  known  to  smile;  his  enormous  Edw 
Lear-type  beard  was  a  gift  to  caricaturists  ill 
bitterly  contended  election  of  1869.  Alec  was  'an  i 
had  his  own  picture  collection  and  artists  and  v  I 
among  his  friends.  Up  in  Edinburgh,  comfortab  j 
dowed  by  their  father  with  a  house  in  Ran  lj 
Crescent  and  ample  private  means,  lived  the  0 
unmarried  sisters  known  in  the  family  as  the 'i 
burgh  aunts'.  Of  these  formidable  spinsters,  glit  I 
in  expensive  silks  and  gold  rimmed  spectacles  I 
was  the  home-lover;  Elisa  the  neurotic;  Fl  1 
founder  member  and  ultimately  chairman  c  I 
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iburgh  School  Board,  vice-president  of  the 
men's  Free  Trade  Union  and  of  the  National 
on  of  Women  Workers;  and  Louisa  a  founder  of 
Edinburgh  School  of  Domestic  Economy,  member 
le  Edinburgh  Parochial  Board,  promoter  of  medi- 
and  university  education  for  women,  and  a 
agctte.3 

mong  the  innumerable  cousins  and  connections  of 
Jarrow  Stevensons  three  groups  were  to  be  of 
icular  importance  for  J.  J.  Stevenson:  the  Omonds, 
Andersons,  and  his  first  cousin,  James  Stevenson 
Hailie.  J.  J.  Stevenson  met  Jane  Omond,  the 
?hter  of  an  Edinburgh  doctor  living  in  Charlotte 
are,  when  she  was  staying  with  his  brother  at 
th  Shields  in  i860,  and  married  her  the  following 
■.  Her  uncle  was  a  Free  Church  minister,  one  of  her 
:hers  an  astronomer,  and  the  other  bursar  of  St. 
i's  College,  Oxford.  The  Andersons,  who  were 
nected  to  the  Stevensons'  by  no  fewer  than  three 
riages,  were  Peterhead  ship-owners  who  came 
m  to  London  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century, 
eloped  a  prosperous  shipping  business,  and  founded 
Orient  Line  in  1878.  The  bachelor  James  Steven- 
was  known  to  his  relatives  as 'Croesus'  and  was  the 
test  of  the  Stevensons.  He  nicely  combined  three 
n  interests,  business,  good  living,  and  Free  Church 
listers.  He  had  his  own  Glasgow  chemical  works 
des  shares  in  the  Jarrow  works  and  the  Tharsis 
le;  he  gave  lavishly  to  the  Free  Church  and 
sgow  university;  he  founded  the  African  Lakes 
mpany  (later  to  be  bought  out  by  Cecil  Rhodes)  to 
vide  economic  support  to  Free  Church  mission- 
is  and  to  develop  central  Africa.  Regularly,  once  or 
ice  a  year,  he  embarked  on  one  of  a  series  of  large 

I  comfortable  steam  yachts  with  a  shipload  of  rela- 
ys, friends,  and  ministers,  and  cruised  round  the 
ittish  coast  or  the  Mediterranean,  calling  in  at  his 
les  c  n  the  way. 

"aken  as  a  whole  the  Stevensons  and  their  conncc- 
is  made  up  a  family  group,  which,  like  so  many  of 
contemporaries  in  their  second  or  third  generation 
ffluence,  was  beginning  to  become  aesthetically  or 
ally  conscious,  and  to  diversify  from  the  hard 
id  of  making  money  and  fearing  God.  Of  this 
d  John  James  Stevenson  was  a  perfect  example, 
en  he  was  having  doubts  about  his  vocation  to  be 
ee  Church  minister  as  a  young  man  in  the  1850s, 
father  wrote  about  him  in  worried  concern,  'his 
lions  are  already  more  liberal  than  those  of  our 
t  evangelical  ministers ...  he  has  no  business  habits 
is  most  slovenly  in  the  arrangement  of  his  papers 
accounts  and  pleads  the  example  of  all  students  for 
night  studies  and  late  rising'.4  He  remained  liberal 
i  s  opinions,  a  night  worker  and  a  late  riser  through- 
«  lis  life.  But  the  qualities  which  worried  his  family 
it  n  hewas  a  young  man  who  wasnot  doing  what  was 
i  cted  of  him  became  a  matter  of  pride  once  he  had 
*  d  his  groove  and  made  a  success  of  it.  He  became 

II  vn  affectionately  by  his  nephews  and  nieces  as 
U  -le  Jaughty'  (short  for  'Naughty  John')  because  of 
i|:  were  considered  his  outrageously  outspoken 
q«rks.  The  ones  that  have  survived  sound,  it  must 
q  dmitted,  neither  especially  outrageous  nor  es- 


pecially funny,  but  perhaps  seemed  so  in  the  context  of 
his  rather  correct  family,  especially  his  serious  and 
somewhat  humourless  elder  brother.  He  had  great 
gusto  for  life,  enjoyed  good  company  and  good  food 
and  entertained  lavishly  at  the  Red  House.  The  oc- 
casional big  fish  were  to  be  found  at  his  parties,  like 
Tennyson,  who  came  and,  as  was  his  custom,  did  not 
speak  a  word,  or  William  Morris,  who  became  a 
friend  through  their  mutual  work  on  the  S.P.S.B. 
The  flavour  was  literary  and  artistic,  with  a  hard  core 
of  Scottish  artists  and  writers  such  as  George  Mac- 
donald,  Orchardson,  Pettie  and  Napier  Hemy. 
Stevenson's  links  with  Scotland  remained  strong  and 
his  office  was  known  as  'the  stepping-stone  to  Lon- 
don',5 because  young  Scottish  architects  who  wanted 
to  make  their  way  in  London  could  always  get  a 
starting-off  job  there. 

The  fact  that  he  was  prepared  to  take  a  two-year 
break  in  the  middle  of  his  career  suggests  an  easy-going 
attitude  to  worldly  success.  But  his  talents,  his  gusto, 
his  friends,  and  his  family  brought  him  in  all  the  work 
he  needed.  Much  of  his  bread-and-butter  came  from 
designing  houses  and  churches  for  his  relatives,  offices 
for  their  businesses,  decor  for  their  liners,  and  monu- 
ments for  their  remains.  He  designed  houses  for  all 
three  of  his  brothers,  two  at  Westoc  (sec  The  Connois- 
seur, November,  1973)  and  a  third,  (recently  demol- 
ished) Oatlands  Merc  near  Wcybridge,  for  his  brother 
Alex  when  he  moved  south  in  1893.  During  the  eldest 
brother's  chairmanship  of  the  Tync  Improvement 
Commission  he  designed  the  Commission's  handsome 
new  offices  (1882-85),  a  robust  and  capable  classical 
building  with  scarcely  a  hint  of  'Queen  Anne'  in  it 
(No.  4).  For  'Croesus',  his  cousin  James  Stevenson,  he 
designed  additions  to  Hailie,  his  house  at  Largs,  in 
1893,  the  Stevenson  Memorial  Church  at  Belmont 
Bridge,  Glasgow,  in  1898-1900,  and  James  Steven- 
son's own  monument  in  the  cemetery  at  Largs  in  1906. 

4.  Offices  of  the  Tync  Improvement  Commission, 
Newcastle,  as  originally  built  in  1882-85. 
Drawing  from  an  illuminated  address  to  J.  C.  Stevenson. 
Hew  Shannon  Stevenson. 


2.  Sir  William  Quili.er 
Orchardson,  RA 
James  Cochran  Stevenson 
(1825-1905),  1889. 
The  painting  now  hangs 
in  the  boardroom  of  the 
Tync  Commissioners , 
Newcastle  upon  Tync. 
PhotQgnph  by  courtesy  qj 
Hew  Shannon  Stevenson,  Esq. 


\ 


3.  Alexander  Roche. 

Flora  Clift  Stevenson  (1839-1905). 

National  Galleries  oj  Scotland. 
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5-  Stevenson  Memorial  Church,  Belmont  Street,  Glasgow. 
National  Monuments  Record  of  Scotland. 

6.  Dining-room  saloon  of  the  S.S.  Ophir, 
Orient-Royal  Mail  Line.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


The  Belmont  Bridge  church  (No.  5)  was  a  memorial 
to  Nathaniel  Stevenson,  his  own  uncle  and  James 
Stevenson's  father;  it  was  one  of  a  series  of  Free 
Churches  of  which  at  least  one  other  came  through  a 
family  connection,  at  Monzie  (1880),  where  his  wife's 
uncle  J.  R.  Omond  was  minister.  Others  were  at 
Crieff  (1881),  Forgandenny  (1885),  Fairlie  (1894)  and 
Stirling  (Peter  Memorial  Church,  1899).  They  formed 
a  considerable  side-line  in  his  practice  and  an  interest- 
ing one  as  well,  for  they  were  the  first  churches  to 
revive  the  indigenous  late-Gothic  Scottish  style  instead 
of  importing  English  or'  French  Gothic  from  the 
south.7 

For  the  Andersons  he  designed  shipping  offices  in 
Fenchurch  Avenue  in  1877,  a  house,  No.  1  Fitzjohn's 
Avenue,  for  Gavin  Anderson,  1883, 8  and  a  whole 
series  of  interiors  for  their  Orient  Company  steam- 
ships -  the  Ormuz  in  1887,  and  the  Orient,  Austral, 
Ophir  (No.  6),  Omrah,  and  Orontes.  At  Oxford  he 
designed  a  house  on  St.  John's  College  land,  27,  Ban- 
bury Road,  for  his  brother-in-law,  T.  S.  Omond,  the 
bursar  of  St.  Johns,  in  1881;  a  house  designed  in  the 
same  year  on  the  adjoining  plot,  for  T.  H.  Green  the 
philosopher,  and  restoration  work  at  St.  John's  College 
no  doubt  came  through  the  same  source. 
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be  Banbury  Road  houses  probably  led  to  a  com- 
ion  in  1885  to  design  a  house  at  No.  6  Madingley 
d,  Cambridge,  known  as  'Balliol  Croft'  (No.  7)  for 
air  Marshall,  the  great  economist,  who  was  newly 
red  at  Cambridge  from  Balliol.  The  three  houses 
all  in  the  'Queen  Anne'  manner  and  show  J.  J. 
enson  at  his  best.  The  Banbury  Road  houses  are 
mts  on  the  same  theme,  with  the  Green  house 
ltly  larger  than  the  Omond  one;  they  have  bold 
ied  roofs  running  up  to  great  chimney  stacks 
:d  by  arches;  railings  of  white  wooden  balusters 
ose  flat  look-out  platforms  on  the  roofs ;  below  the 
s  white-painted  sash-windows,  oriels,  bays  and 
;ls  of  ornamental  brickwork  are  arranged  with 
eable  informality  on  the  red-brick  elevations.  The 
shall  house  is  a  delightful  eccentric,  and  its 
ntricity  reflects  the  tastes  of  the  client.  It  is  very 
11  (the  Marshalls  were  socialists  and  only  had  one 
ant),  compactly  planned,  with  the  roof  running 
>ne  unbroken  sweep  almost  to  the  ground  at  the 
a  midget  projecting  bay  window  from  the 
ving  room  at  the  side,  and  on  the  front  a  charm- 
y  detailed  timber  verandah,  on  the  first  floor.  This 
off  to  the  study  and  here  the  'father  of  modern 
lomics'  with  his  wise  owl  face  and  little  skull-cap 
1  to  sit  writing  his  books  and  articles.9 
he  device  of  big  chimney-stacks  linked  by  arches 
already  been  used  by  Stevenson  in  an  important 
rk,  Ken  Hill,  1879,  a  country-house  at  Sncttishaw 
Norfolk  (No.  8),  designed  for  Sir  Edward  Green.10 
:  Greens  were  rich  Wakefield  industrialists  who  had 
:nted  an  extremely  paying  device  for  re-using  the 


steam  waste  from  boilers;  they  came,  in  fact,  from  the 
same  kind  of  background  as  the  Stevensons,  but  were 
a  degree  richer  and  in  the  1870s  made  the,  for  the 
Victorian  upper  middle  classes,  crucial  step  of  buying 
an  estate  of  several  thousand  acres  and  setting  up  as 
full-scale  country  landowners.  Ken  Hill  is  a  perfect 
example  of  the  'Queen  Anne'  philosophy,  'playing  a 
Gothic  game  with  classical  counters',  as  Goodhart- 
Rendel  put  it.  The  inspiration  of  the  design  is  a  medi- 
aeval manor,  with  great  hall,  solar,  high  roofs,  oriel 


7.  Balliol  Croft,  Cambridge, 
188s,  as  it  is  today. 
Photograph,  Mark  Girouard. 


8.  The  grand  saloon, 
Ken  Hill,  Norfolk,  1879: 
a  drawing  by 
A.J.  Adams,  1880. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


o.  Two  adjacent  houses 
designed  tor  W.  T.  Makins 
in  what  was  then  known  as 
Lowthcr  Gardens  (on  the 
comer  of  Exhibition  and 
Prince  Consort  Roads),  1878. 
Photograph,  Angela  Homak. 


10.  No.  185  Pont  Street, 
front  and  back  elevations. 

I  'icloria  and  Albert  Museum. 

1 1.  No.  185  Pont  Street  today. 
Photograph,  Angela  Homak. 


185  Pont  Street 
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low,  and  great  chimncystacks;  but  all  the  detailing 
■cs  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
:hc  great  hall  becomes  an  enormous  living  room. 

an  unusual  and  attractive  design,  beautifully 
jtcd  in  rich  red-brown  Carstone,  and  one  could 
it  had  led  to  further  country-house  commissions, 
it  did  not;  perhaps  because  Queen  Anne  was 
ght  of  as  a  town  or  suburban  style  and  Ken  Hill 
too  reminiscent  of  the  Board  Schools  for  upper- 
tastes,  perhaps  because  Stevenson's  friends  and 
icts  did  not  run  to  that  type  of  client. 1 1 
was  from  his  town  houses,  especially  his  terrace 
ing,  that  much  of  his  reputation  and  income  de- 
L  His  entry  into  tins  field  was  by  way  of  two 
lcrs,  W.  T.  and  H.  F.  Makins.12  They  became  his 
>nal  friends;  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
icquaintance  started,  for  they  were  perhaps  his 
:  important  individual  clients.  For  H.  F.  Makins 
:signed  the  house  in  Palace  Gate  (1873)  referred  to 
"he  Connoisseur,  November,  1973.  For  W.  T. 
ins, in  1878, he  designed  twoadjaccnthouses(No.o) 
hat  was  then  known  as  Lowther  Gardens  (on  the 
er  of  Exhibition  and  Prince  Consort  Roads),  one 
e  Makins'  family  house,  the  other  to  sell.  These 
intage  and  robust  'Queen  Anne'  designs  and  with- 
doubt  Stevenson's  finest  town  houses.  W.  T. 
ins  was  well  dug  into  the  late  Victorian  business 
Id.  He  was  a  Governor  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
lpany,  a  director  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  (his 
:r-in-law  was  chairman)  and  director  of  the  Lon- 
and  County  Land  and  Building  Company.  Above 
is  far  as  Stevenson  was  concerned,  he  was  chairman 
he  Cadogan  and  Hans  Place  Estate  Company 
Co,  between  1876  and  about  iboo  developed  some 
lty-six  acres  of  land  around  Cadogan  Square  - 
>ably  the  biggest  and  most  prestigious  property 
Jopmcnt  in  late  Victorian  London.  J.  J.  Stevenson 
responsible  for  designing  two  chunks  of  this,  Nos. 
8  Pont  Street  in  1876-78,  and  Nos.  63-79 
entire  south  side)  Cadogan  Square  in  1881-83 
.  12  and  13).  These  houses  established  his  repu- 
Q  as  a  designer  of  terrace  housing  and  when 
than  Carr,  fresh  from  developing  Bedford  Park, 
(red  the  ground  on  which  the  crook  financier 
n  Grant's  enormous  Kensington  House  had 
|y  stood,  he  employed  Stevenson  to  lay  out  the 
id  and  design  most  of  the  houses  -  Nos.  1  and 
(Kensington  Court,  built  in  1883-89  (No.  14). 
ar  commissions  followed:  seventeen  houses  in 
ingham  Palace  Road  in  1892-95  and  for  Willctts, 
ttate  agents,  six  houses  in  South  Street,  Mayfair, 
>7  and  a  big  house  on  Kensington  Palace  Green  in 
05. 13 

mparcd  with  the  amazing  west  side  of  Cadogan 
e,  peppered  with  extravagant  tours-de-force  by 
ian  Shaw,  Ernest  George,  and  other  architects, 
ison's  Cadogan  Square  and  Pont  Street  blocks 
raid  and  rather  dull.  In  part  this  reflected  Steven- 
Invn  tastes  and  talents;  he  was  not  a  brilliant,  or, 
Wk  of  the  'naughtiness',  an  eccentric  or  extravagant 
■er.  In  part,  however,  it  reflected  a  difference  in 
^  nic  background  between  the  houses.  Much  of 
flest  side  of  Cadogan  Square  consisted  of  houses 


1 


12.  Cadogan  Square  today 
Photograph,  Angela  Homak. 


13.  Terracotta  detail  of  77  Cadogan  Square. 
Photograph,  Angela  Homak. 

14.  Kensington  Court,  1883-89,  today. 
Photograph,  Angela  Homak. 


designed  for  individual  (and  very  rich)  clients.  The 
rest,  with  the  occasional  exception,  were  put  up  as 
speculations.  They  had  to  have  a  degree  of  averageness, 
to  appeal  to  a  sufficiently  wide  range  of  potential 
clients,  and  a  degree  of  variety,  because  of  the  current 
reaction  against  the  repetitive  monotony  of  stucco 
terraces.  Stevenson's  houses  fitted  the  bill  to  perfection 
and  were  much  imitated  as  a  result.  They  derived  from 
his  own  Red  House:  basically  the  eighteenth-century 
formula,  of  a  brick  front  with  first  floor  balcony,  but 
rather  larger,  with  the  skyline  enlivened  by  dormer 
windows  and  gables,  and  a  bay  window  to  one  side 
of  the  front  door.  Minor  variations  in  the  skyline,  the 
entrance,  and  the  detailing  made  each  house  just  a  little 
different  from  its  neighbour.  The  houses  are  beautifully 
built  and  the  ironwork  and  panels  of  brick  ornament 
are  almost  always  a  pleasure  to  study. 

At  Kensington  Court14  terracotta  trimmings  and  a 
much  stronger  Flemish  element  in  the  mix  reflects  the 
arrival  of  Ernest  George  on  the  scene,  and  the  admira- 
tion evoked  by  his  houses  in  Collingham  and  Harring- 
ton Gardens.  But  unlike  those  amazing  confections 
Kensington  Court  was  a  speculation  designed  for  a 
less  plutocratic  clientele;  in  spite  of  a  considerable 


period  flavour,  and  one  charming  corner,  it  has  a 
feeling  about  it  of  being  poor  man's  Ernest  George. 
In  the  South  Street  and  Buckingham  Palace  Road 
houses  terracotta  is  replaced  by  Portland  stone.15  The 
result  isn't  especially  interesting;  in  general,  with  the 
exception  of  his  Scottish  churches,  Stevenson's  later 
work  is  disappointing. 

In  1888  he  sold  the  Red  House  and  moved  to  a 
smaller  house,  No.  4,  Porchester  Gardens.  The  sale 
suggests  some  kind  of  financial  setback,  whether  as  a 
result  of  his  own  speculations16  or  the  decline  of  the 
Jarrow  Chemicals  works,  which  were  gradually 
squeezed  out  of  the  market  by  the  new  Brunncr-Mond 
process  and  closed  down  in  1 891. 17  But  he  continued 
to  entertain  regularly;  a  notebook  kept  by  his  wife,18 
complete  with  seating  plans  and  menus,  shows  the 
occasional  dance  or  musical  evening  and  a  regular 
scries  of  dinner-parties  (never  for  fewer  than  ten  or 
more  than  sixteen).  In  1896  he  took  one  of  his  assist- 
ants, Harry  Redfern,  into  partnership.  A  considerate 
employer  and  an  enthusiastic  and  unskilful  golfer  (he 
practised  putting  in  the  back  garden  with  a  golf  ball 
attached  to  a  string)  he  survived  to  a  genial  old  age, 
and  died  on  May  5,  1908. 19 


NOTES 

1.  I  have  received  much  help,  in  the  form  of  information, 
reminiscences,  loans  of  books,  articles,  and  papers  from 
members  and  connections  of  the  Stevenson  family, 
including  his  grandchildren.  Colonel  Roderick  Macleod 
and  the  Misses  Macleod,  and  Sir  Steven  Runciman, 
Lady  Rowlatt,  Miss  Janet  P.  Thompson,  Miss  B.  S. 
Mackenzie,  and  Mrs.  Maddox.  Hew  Shannan 
Stevenson's  The  Stevenson  Family  (privately  printed 
1965)  is  an  invaluable  source  book,  and  he  kindly 
allowed  me  access  to  his  large  collection  of  papers  and 
other  material  relating  to  the  family. 

2.  A  short  memorial  of  J.  C.  Stevenson  (largely  reprinted 
from  obituary  notices  in  the  Shields  Gazette)  was 
privately  printed  c.  1905. 

3 .  See  Recollections  of  the  Public  Work  and  Home  Life  of 
Louisa  and  flora  Stevenson  (edited  Miss  E.  T.  M'Laren 
and  others)  privately  printed  at  Edinburgh,  c.  1910. 

4.  H.  S.  Stevenson  collection. 

5.  According  to  his  obituary  in  the  R.I.B.A.  Journal,  3rd 
series,  Vol.  xv.  His  office  included  at  various  times 
Bra  c  Talbert  and  J.  M.  Brydon  in  Glasgow,  J.  M. 
Maclarcn,  in  Glasgow  and  possibly  London,  Sir  George 
Washington  Browne,  R.  F.  Macdonald  (son  of  George 
Macdi  maid  the  novelist)  and  possibly  William  Flockhart 
and  William  Wallace  in  London. 

6.  In  collaboration  with  R.J.Johnson  of  Newcastle,  an 
interesting  and  able  architect  who  had  been  with  him 

in  Scott's  office.  Two  storeys  have  been  added  since,  and 
the  building  is  now  occupied  by  the  Port  of  Tyne 
authority. 

7.  Information  from  David  Walker. 

8.  The  offices  have  been  demolished,  the  house  survives, 
though  somewhat  altered. 

9.  Sec  Mary  Paley  Marshall,  What  I  remember,  (Cambridge, 
1947)- 

10.  See  Country  Life,  Dec.  21  and  28,  1967,  and  M.  Girouard 
The  Victorian  Country  House  (Oxford  1971),  pp.  161-64. 

1 1 .  Buildings  by  J.  J.  Stevenson  not  referred  to  in  these 
articles  include  Munstead  House,  Surrey,  for  Sir  Herbert 
Jckyll,  1878;  Cambridge  University  Laboratories,  1885; 
new  building  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  1888; 
'Chtirchfield'  Falmouth,  1889;  65-75,  St.  Vincent's 


Street,  Glasgow,  c.  1890;  8  Palace  Court,  London, 
for  Percy  T.  Macquoid,  c.  1893  ;  Presbyterian  College, 
Cambridge,  1896;  and  unidentified  houses  near 
Camberley,  in  Hampstead,  Belgravia  and  on  the 
Grosvenor  estate,  mentioned  in  his  obituaries  or 
exhibited  at  the  Academy. 

12.  The  drawings  for  both  Makins  houses  arc  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  W.  T.  Makins  was 
created  a  Baronet  in  1903 .  H.  F.  Makins  bought 
Millais'  Ferdinand  and  Ariel  and  Mariana  in  the  Moated 
Grange  and  started  the  collection  of  Pre-Raphaelites 
enlarged  by  his  son  and  now  belonging  to  his  grandson, 
Lord  Shcrfield.  In  1885  he  moved  to  the  house  in 
Queen's  Gate  designed  for  him  by  Norman  Shaw. 

13.  Hall-marks  of  Stevenson  houses  are  distinctive  wood 
panels  at  window  heads  to  conceal  window  blinds 
(Palace  Gate,  Pont  Street  and  Cadogan  Square)  and 
double-arched  surrounds  of  rounded  section  to  basement 
windows  (Cadogan  Square  and  Kensington  Court). 

14.  For  Kensington  Court  see  Building  News,  June  29,  1883, 
p.901  and  May  7,  1886  (both  with  illustrations).  No.  2 
was  designed  by  Stevenson's  old  colleague, 

T.  G.Jackson. 

15.  The  Buckingham  Palace  Road  and  South  Street, 
houses  were  illustrated  in  the  Builder,  December  30, 
1893,  February  9,  1895,  and  December  11,  1897. 

16.  His  grandson  Colonel  Macleod  was  told  by  his  mother 
that  he  lost  money  investing  in  housing  in  Eaton 
Square  'before  it  became  fashionable'.  This  might 
possibly  be  a  confusion  with  the  south  side  of 
Cadogan  Square  where  the  houses  seem  to  have  been 
slow  in  selling. 

1 7.  The  Jarrow  Chemical  Company  had  amalgamated  in 
1890  with  various  others  to  form  the  United  Alkali 
Company,  later  absorbed  in  I.C.I.  J.  C.  Stevenson  left 
£83,459,  J-  J-  Stevenson  about  £28,500.  They  both 
would  probably  have  died  worth  more  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  collapse  ofjarrow  Chemicals. 

18.  In  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Maddox. 

19.  His  collection  of  tiles,  plates  and  furniture  were  sold  at 
Sotheby's  April  7  and  28,  July  6  and  7,  1933  ;  rugs  and 
pictures  at  Willis's,  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
October  1  and  4, 1934. 
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i.  Hans  Burckmair.  Rhinoceros,  woodcut,  1515, 
214  X  317  mm.  Albcrtina,  I'icnna. 


2.  Choir-stall,  St.  Martin's  Church,  Mindcn,  N.  Germany. 
Oak,  c.  1520. 


RHIN'OCLROS. 


The  previous  article1  was  confined  to  a  brief  account  of 
the  influence  of  Diirer's  rhinoceros,  the  Ganda,  on  the 
visual  arts.  That  this  influence  was  still  very  strong  in 
the  mid-i8th  century  was  shown  by  the  persistence 
of  this  Renaissance  visual  tradition  as  late  as  the 
Wrightsman  pique  snuffbox  of  1768  and  the  Chelsea 
dish  off.  1755.  The  present  article  traces  briefly  the 
alternative  tradition  of  a  more  naturalistic  beast  with 
its  culmination  in  'the  Leyden  rhinoceros'  of  the  1740's, 
when  for  the  first  time  a  living  animal  was  seen,  not  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Portuguese  beast  of  15 15  in  one 
country  only  and  then  for  a  few  weeks  by  compara- 
tively few  people,  but  by  thousands  of  people  in 
different  countries  over  a  number  of  years,  and 
immortalised  in  prints,  by  sculpture  in  bronze,  marble, 
terracotta  and  porcelain  and  in  paintings  by  Oudry 
and  Longhi. 

It  is  a  curious  unexplained  fact  that  Diirer's  woodcut 
of  this  ungainly  armoured  beast  with  its  gratuitous 
miniature  unicorn's  horn  on  its  withers  should  have 
remained  for  nearly  two  and  half  centuries  the 
accepted  likeness  of  the  Indian  rhinoceros,  despite 
the  existence  of  other  more  accurate  delineations  and 
despite  too  the  occasional  appearance  in  Europe  of 
the  live  animal  in  person.  The  problem  exists  already 
from  Diirer's  lifetime,  for  there  is  in  the  Albcrtina  in 
Vienna  an  unique  woodcut  of  a  rhinoceros  by  Hans 
Burgkmair,  (No.  1),  dated,  as  is  Diirer's,  15 15  and 
derived  apparently  from  the  same  Portuguese  sketch. 
The  fact  that  only  one  example  has  survived,  unlike 
the  numerous  editions  of  the  Diirer  woodcut,  shows 
that  Burgkmair's  version  of  a  more  placid  animal,  its 
forelegs  shackled,  its  hide  thickly  folded  but  not 
armour-plated,  and  lacking  the  writhen  horn  on  its 
shoulders,  did  not  suit  the  popular  fancy.  One  of 
the  very  rare  examples  of  the  Burgkmair  woodcut 
translated  into  another  medium  is  an  oak  carving2  on 
a  choir-stall  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Mindcn  in 
N.  Germany  (No.  2).  Porcine  in  character,  its  legs 
terminating  in  trefoil  feet,  it  is  nonetheless  with  its 
roped  forelegs  and  hornless  withers  clearly  not  if 
Diirer  inspiration  but  derived  from  the  Burgkn  ir 
woodcut. 

From  15 1 5  until  1586,  then,  Diirer's  animal  had  a 
virtual  monopoly  in  the  zoological  world,  as  the 
previous  article  showed.  In  the  latter  year  another 
rhinoceros  arrived  in  Lisbon,  the  second  of  which  there- 
is  record  -  there  may  well  have  been  others  that 

3.  Engraving  of  a  rhinoceros  to  be  seen  in  Madrid, 
by  Phillipe  Galle  of  Antwerp,  1586. 
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4  and  5.  Etchings  by  Hans  Sibmacher  from  J.  Camerarius's 
book  on  animal  emblems,  Symboloruin  ct  embleniatunt  ex 
aniinalbtis  quadmpcdibus  dcsumtorum  centuria  altera,  first 
published  in  Nuremberg  in  1595. 


6.  Allegory  of  Asia,  detail  of  frontispiece  to  John  Parkinson's 
Theatrutn  Botanicum,  London,  1640. 
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enjoyed  only  a  local  Lusitanian  fame.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  1580  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were, 
albeit  temporarily,  united  under  Philip  II,  so  that  it  was 
perhaps  fitting  that  this  beast  should  be  brought  to  the 
capital,  Madrid,  where  doubtless  it  was  a  centre  of 
interest.  Although  no  Spanish  portrait  has  yet  been 
found,  this  animal  nonetheless  achieved  a  certain  fame 
in  other  countries.  As  the  caption  to  No.  2  shows,  a 
portrait  of  the  animal  was  brought  to  Antwerp  by  Jean 
Moflinius,  described  as  a  chaplain  to  the  king.  There  it 
was  engraved  by  Philippe  Gallc,  as  this  recently 
discovered  print,  unique  and  unrecorded,  shows  (No. 
3).  Over  a  century  later,  in  1692,  Claude  dc  Molinct 
writing  in  Paris  on  the  cabinet  of  curiosities  belonging 
to  the  library  of  Ste.  Genevieve3  describes  clearly  the 
differences  between  Diirer's  imaginary  creature  and 
Philippe  Galle's  more  likely  animal,  though  he  docs 
not  mention  Diirer  by  name. 

The  Galle  engraving  of  1586  is  clearly  the  source  of 
the  two  etchings  by  Hans  Sibmacher  in  Camerarius's 
popular  work  on  animal  emblems  first  published  in 
Nuremberg  in  1595  (Nos.  4  and  5). 4  Cole  remarks  of 
the  latter  'that  they  arc  at  least  based  on  nature,  and 
apart  from  Burgkmair's  print,  they  arc  the  first 
representations  of  the  Indian  rhinoceros  in  modern 
literature  of  which  this  can  be  said'.5  But  the  discovery 
of  the  Gallc  print  shows  us  the  true  source.  Derived 
from  the  same  source  is  the  allegory  of  Asia  (No.  6)  to 
be  found  as  part  of  the  frontispiece  of  an  English  work, 
J.  Parkinson's  Thcatrum  Botanicum  of  1640.6  Clearly 
owing  nothing  to  Diirer,  no  twisted  dorsal  horn,  no 
scales,  no  suggestion  of  a  panzer  hide,  it  seems  happy  to 
be  bearing,  though  perilously,  on  its  back  an  oriental 
lady  holding  a  spear,  part  Chinese,  part  Turkish, 
behind  her  a  coconut  palm,  a  conception  which 
possibly  inspired  the  Meissen  group  (No.  21).  A  few 
years  later,  in  the  second,  1658  edition  of  Piso's  work 
on  the  East  Indies  there  is  another  more  or  less  natural 
animal  derived  from  the  personal  observation  of  Bon-  J 
tius,  who  had  travelled  in  the  East.  But  if  no  one  would 
believe  travellers'  tales,  preferring  in  their  imagination 
Diirer's  woodcut  armoured  brute  to  the  animal  itself,  . 
yet  there  was  no  excuse  for  a  Londoner  in  1684  any 
longer  to  speculate  on  the  appearance  of  the  Indian 
rhinoceros.  'Sir  William  Godolphin  and  I'  wrote  J 
Evelyn  in  Ins  Diary7  under  the  date  October  22,  1684,  ( 
'went  to  see  the  Pdrinoceros  (or  Unicorne)  being  the 
first  that  I  suppose  was  ever  brought  into  England'.  .J 
He  comments  on  her  (it  was  a  female  beast)  'set  of  . 
most  dreadful  teeth'  and  on  her  skin  which  was  'loose  t' 
like  so  much  Coach  leather . . .  loricated  like  Armor ... 
of  a  mouse  Colour'.  But  she  was  'Tame  enough,  & 
suffering  her  mouth  to  be  open'd  by  her  keeper, 
who  caus'd  her  to  lie  downe,  when  she  appear'd  like 
a  Coach  overthrowne  .  .  .  but  if  she  grow  proportion-  j 
able  to  her  present  age,  she  will  be  a  Mountaine  .  .  .' 
For  two  years  she  was  on  exhibition  in  London,  011 
view  'at  twelve  pence  apiece,  and  two  shillings  those 
that  ride  him.  They  get  fifteen  pound  a  day'.  Tins, 
then,  seems  to  have  been  the  third  rhinoceros  to  have 
arrived  safely  in  Europe.  It  is  strange  indeed  that  no  one 
besides  Evelyn  seems  to  have  mentioned  this  exotic 
beast,  that  no  one  drew  it,8  that  the  Royal  Society  was 


silent,  that  it  might  have  been  an  ordinary  wild 
animal  like  a  lion  or  even  elephant  for  all  the  attention 
that  it  got. 

Dr.  James  Parsons,  F.R.S.,  was  the  first  to  publish  a 
detailed  study  of  a  live  rhinoceros,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  1743. 9  The  animal  he  lovingly  described 
was  a  young  male  which  had  arrived  in  England  in 
June,  1739,  the  second  live  rhinoceros  to  reach  England, 
the  fourth  to  have  been  noted  as  arriving  in  Europe. 
'Humphrey  Cole,  Esq;  being  Chief  of  the  Factory  at 
Patna  in  Bengal,  procured  this  Rhinoceros,  when 
young,  and  sent  it  to  England  by  Captain  Acton  in 
the  Ship  Lyel  ...  He  appeared  very  peaceable  in  his 
Temper;  for  he  bore  to  be  handled  in  any  Part  of  his 
Body;  but  is  outrageous  when  struck  or  hungry, 
and  is  pacified  in  either  Case  only  by  giving  him 
Victuals  (seven  pounds  of  rice  and  three  of  sugar  daily, 
and  a  truss  of  hay  a  week).  In  his  Outrage  he  jumps 
about,  and  springs  to  an  incredible  Height  .  .  .  not- 
withstanding his  lumpish  Aspect .  .  .'  Nothing  daunted 
Parsons  observed,  described  and  drew  him  (No.  7). 
But  such  was  still  the  subconscious  power  of  Diirer's 
woodcut  that  the  doctor  proceeded  to  give  him  scales 
on  his  legs,  although  he  expressly  states  that  to  call 
these  scabbed  roughnesses  scales  ...  is  a  great  in- 
accuracy'. There  was  a  front  view,  rear  and  side  views, 


Colour,  (ii oiK.i  S  1 1  bbs.  Oil  painting,  c.  1790. 
Hunterian  Museum,  Royal  College  oj  Surgeons,  Loudon. 
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7.  A  side  View  of  the  Rhinoceros,  Plate  I  in  'A  Letter  from  Dr.  Parsons  to  Martin  Folkcs,  Esq. 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  containing  the  Natural  History  of  the  Rhinoceros', 
published  in  The  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  470,  1743. 
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X.  The  Lcydcn  rhinoceros  in  1742,  aged  4,  line  engraving  from 
Siegtried  Albinns,  Tabulae  Sccleii  et  Musculorum  Corporis  Humani,  1747. 

9.  'A  true  delineation  of  Portraicturc  of  a  living  Rhinoceros', 
1747,  the  Leyden  rhinoceros,  aged  9.  Engraving,  anonymous. 
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and  a  third  plate  devoted  to  horns  and  feet  and  more 
intimate  anatomical  details.  It  was  a  brave  attempt  to 
kill  the  Dtirer  legend,  but  unfortunately  the  doctor 
was  a  poor  draughtsman,  and  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  though  translated  into  French  and 
German,10  had  only  a  small  circulation  outside 
scientific  circles. 

However,  in  1741  there  arrived  in  Europe  a  young 
female  rhinoceros,  briefly  mentioned  by  Parsons  in 
his  1743  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  one 
that  was  destined  to  rival  Diircr's  unseen  Portuguese 
beast,  eventually  to  oust  it  from  zoological  books  and 
to  substitute  itself  as  the  authentic  pachyderm.  But  it 
took  time  to  convince  the  natural  historians  of  Western 
Europe  that  Diirer's  powerful  woodcut  was  largely  a 
work  of  creative  imagination.  This  animal,  the  Lcydcn 
rhinoceros,1 1  gives  its  name  to  the  present  article,  for  it 
was  a  Dutch  sea  captain,  Captain  Douvemont  (some- 
times David  Mont,  but  more  correctly  Douwe  Mout) 
van  der  Meer  of  Leyden,  who  imported  it  as  a  three- 
year-old  from  Assam,  and  who  proved  to  be  a  brilliant 
if  obscure  impresario,  arranging  long  tours  in 
Germany,  France  and  Italy,  selling  to  a  willing  public 
medals,  prints  and  descriptive  pamphlets.  It  was  this 
animal,  then,  that  had  the  greatest  impact  since 
Diirer's  Ganda  on  the  iconography  of  the  rhinoceros, 
although  as  has  been  shown  it  was  at  best  only  the 
fifth  to  have  arrived  in  Europe.  It  is  possible  to  follow 
the  career  of  the  Leyden  rhinoceros  from  1741  to  1751 
in  some  detail,  although  there  are  gaps  in  its  bio- 
graphy that  remain  to  be  filled,  particularly  concerning 
its  early  years  in  the  peaceful  university  town  of 
Leyden,  where  it  seems  to  have  spent  some  time 
recovering  from  the  long  sea  journey  and  getting  on 
terms  with  the  harsher  European  climate. 

Also  in  Leyden  in  1742  was  the  celebrated  Dutch 
anatomist  Bernard  Siegfried  Albinus,  who  somewhat 
surprisingly  included  in  his  folio  volume  of  1747, 
Sceleti  et  Musculorum  Corporis  Humani,  the  earliest 
portraits  so  far  discovered  of  our  heroine  (No.  8) ; 
our  illustration  is  from  the  1749  English  edition. 
Albinus  disarmingly  explains:  'We  conclude  this 
table,  and  the  eighth,  by  exhibiting  in  the  background 
the  figure  of  a  female  Rhinoceros  that  was  shewed 
to  us  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1742,  being  two 
years  and  a  half  old,  as  the  keepers  reported.  We 
thought  the  rarity  of  the  best  would  render  these 
figures  of  it  more  agreeable  than  any  other  ornament 
resulting  from  mere  fancy.  The  figures  are  just,  and  of  a  : 
magnitude  proportionable  to  the  human  figure 
contained  in  these  two  tables'.  Apart  from  the  macabre 
and  slightly  comical  effect  of  these  line-engravings, 
we  have  here  the  earliest  delineations  from  the  life  of  a . 
rhinoceros  drawn  by  an  artist,  however  humble,  but 
good  enough  to  supersede  Parson's  amateur  effort  of 
1743- 

Albinus's  work  was,  in  its  Latin  edition,  dated  1747. 
The  rhinoceros  had  begun  its  travels  in  1746  with 
visits  to  Berlin  and  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder.12  Regens- 
burg  and  Dresden  followed  early  in  1747,  then  Leipzig 
in  late  April  and  Nuremberg  in  November,  1747, 
where  it  was  seen  by  Carl  Theodor,  Elector  Palatine. 

On  the  6th  May,  1748  it  is  recorded  at  Stuttgart; 


io.  Base  metal  medal  by  P.  P.  Werner,  Nuremberg,  1748. 
The  Lcyden  rhinoceros,  aged  10.  The  British  Museum. 


11.  Detail  of  an  engraving  by  Johann  Elias  Ridinger,  Augsburg, 
no.  8  from  the  Paradise  scries,  c.  1747. 


it  then  apparently  moved  to  Ansbach,  and  later  in  that 
month  and  in  June  it  was  in  Augsburg,  before  moving 
again  to  Nuremberg.  By  December,  it  had  reached 
Rheims  on  its  way  to  Paris.  In  all  of  these  places  a 
record  of  some  kind  was  made.  Doubtless  the  engrav- 
ing of  No.  9  was  always  available,  whilst  in  Nurem- 

'  berg  the  medallist  P.  P.  Werner  produced  a  base-metal 
circular  relief  (No.   10),  of  which  there  arc  also 

I  also  differing  versions  with  inscriptions  in  German 

.  and  Italian.13  The  example  here  shown,  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  inscribed  on  the  reverse  in  French,  as 
though  Capt.  van  der  Mccr  was  already  planning 
his  advance  on  Paris.  By  now  the  Lcyden  rhinoceros 
was  about  ten  years  old  and  it  was  getting  near  its 
maximum  size;  note  how  its  horn  has  grown  and  the 
details  of  its  weight  and  appetite.  We  arc  told  that  its 
keeper  would  rub  its  skin  with  fish  oil,  that  it  seemed 
to  be  very  fond  of  wine  and  beer,  and  that  its  greatest 
delight  was  to  have  tobacco  smoke  blown  into  its 
nostrils.  In  Augsburg,  the  well-known  animal  painter 
and  engraver  Johann  Elias  Ridinger  (1698-1767) 
made  many  drawings  from  the  life  in  May  and  June 
1748,  we  are  told  by  his  biographer  Thicnemann;14 
they  seem  to  have  disappeared.  But  two  engravings  by 
Ridinger  concern  us  here,  the  first  a  detail  from  one 
of  a  series  of  twelve  engravings  of  Paradise  (No.  1 1) 
of  the  late  1740's,15  with  the  animal  raising  its  mobile 
snout  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  Indian  as  opposed 
to  the  African  rhinoceros,  was  perhaps  used  by  the 
sculptor  of  the  Louis  XV  bronze  and  ormolu  clock 
(No.  12);  its  date,  since  it  lacks  the  crowned  'C' 
poincon,  is  about  1750. 16 

The  second  etching  by  Ridinger  (No.  13)  of  a 
drooling  creature,  sad-eyed,  slightly  knock-kneed  and 
quite  unfrightening  is  also  undated,  but  is  clearly  from 
the  life  as  the  publication  line  specifically  states. 
Ridinger  was  rightly  proud  of  this  print,  for  he 
almost  boasts  that  it  is  all  his  own  work  (J.  El.  Ridinger 
ad  vivum  de.  fee.  et  execud.  A.V.).  He  was  a  typical 

'  Augsburg  artist,  no  Oudry  but  talented  and  influential 


12.  Louis  XV  bronze  and  ormolu  rhinoceros  clock,  the 
ormolu  base  inscribed  S.  Lcrman,  c.  1750.  Alexander  & 
Berertdt  Ltd.,  formerly  Sir  Felix  Cassels,  the  Brook  House 
Collection. 
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13-  'Rhinoceros,  Nasehorn,  Rinocerot',  no.  53  in  a  set  of  127 
etchings  of  animals  by  J.  E.  Ridinger,  Augsburg, 
c.  1752,  after  drawings  made  in  Augsburg  from  the  life  in  May 
and  June,  1748. 


14.  Marble  rhinoceros  from  the  Rothschild  house  at 
Griincburg,  Frankfurt.  German,  c.  1750.  Private  Collection. 


through  his  many  series  of  engravings  published  in  the 
J73o's  and  1740's  and  used  as  sources  of  decoration 
on  Meissen  and  other  German  porcelain,  both  by 
factory  and  outside  painters  or  Hausmaler.  It  might 
well  have  been  one  of  the  drawings  mentioned  by  his 
biographer,  now  lost,  that  was  used  as  model  for  the 
white  marble  figure  (No.  14)  which  was  for  many 
years  in  the  collection  of  Baron  Anselm  de  Rothschild 
at  Griineburg  near  Frankfurt.  The  plicae  or  folds  of 
skin,  the  irregular  markings,  the  concertina-like  folds 
at  the  neck,  the  general  proportions,  even  the  pointed 
toes  are  all  echoes  of  the  engraving.  That  this,  the 

15.  Engraving,  anonymous,  Paris,  spring,  1749.  Mnsee 
National  d'Histoire  Naturclle,  Paris. 


earliest  sculpture  in  the  round  of  the  Lcydcn  rhinoceros, 
is  of  German  origin  seems  very  probable  both  from 
its  provenance  and  from  our  knowledge  of  its  incon- 
ography. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  Germany  and  move  on  to  the 
sophisticated  world  of  Paris  under  Louis  XV.  Late  in 
December  1748,  the  Lcydcn  rhinoceros  arrived  in 
Rhcims  from  Stuttgart,  still  accompanied  by  its  owner,' 
Capt.  van  dcr  Mecr,  'in  a  cage  set  on  a  strong  cart, 
drawn  by  twenty  horses'.17  On  the  December  30  it. 
continued  its  journey  to  Paris,  where  it  was  hopec 
that  the  King  would  buy  it  for  100,000  ecus.  But  the 
price  was  too  high,  so  it  continued  its  career  as  a 
public  attraction  at  the  Fair  of  St.  Germain,  where 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1749  it  became  the 
rage  of  Paris ;  for  no  live  rhinoceros  had  been  seen  in 
France  since  Diirer's  animal  was  put  ashore  at  Mar- 
seilles in  15 15  for  the  enjoyment  of  Francis  I.  'Rubans 
a  la  rhinoceros'  for  the  ladies,  'harnais  a  la  rhinoceros' 
for  the  dandies;   even  the.  Encyclopaedists  were 
beguiled.With  Ladvocat's  hastily  produced  pamphlet18 
could  be  bought  a  large  engraving  (No.  15)  of  'cct 
animal  011  monstre',  showing  its  right  flank  for  a 
change,  its  mouth  part-open,  the  traditional  elephant 
fight  on  the  right,  a  portrait  of  the  Captain  below;, 
the  whole  a  quickly  produced  rehash  of  the  German 
engraving  (No.  9).  And  now  at  last  the  rhinoccro 
meets  a  painter  worthy  of  him  in  Jean-Baptiste  Oudry 
who  a  few  months  later,  in  the  summer  of  1749, 
sketched  and  painted  him  in  situ  'dans  sa  loge  a  la  Foire 
de  St.  Germain'.  Exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1750, 
this  huge  life-size  picture,  a  masterpiece  of  animal 
portraiture  (No.  16),  is  even  less  known  than  the  Stubbs 
portrait  off.  1790. 19  It  is  one  of  some  forty  paintings  b 
Oudry  acquired  by  Christian  Ludwig  II  (1683-1756) 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  all  now  at  the  Staat- 
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Itches  Museum  in  Schwerin.  Despite  the  exaggerated 
curve  and  sharpness  of  the  horn,  and  its  thinness,20  the 
rhinoceros  had  finally  acquired  a  prestige  which  it  had 
been  tending  to  lose  in  the  watered-down  versions  of 
Diirer's  ganda.  Oudry  after  all  was  an  artist  of  inter- 
national reputation,  Ridingcr  provincial,  Albinus  an 
amateur.  And  when  BufFon  used  an  engraving 
derived  from  Oudry's  painting  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  Natural  History  of  1754  at  long  last  the  European 
world  had  a  reliable  image  of  the  rhinoceros. 

Not  that  it  was  yet  an  ordinary  animal,  its  likeness 
familiar  to  all.  There  was  still  money  to  be  made  by 
displaying  it  in  booths,  with  a  medal  or  an  engraving 
as  a  souvenir,  so  in  the  late  summer  or  autumn  of 
1749  the  Leydcn  rhinoceros  continued  on  its  travels. 
From  Lyons  came  a  most  disturbing  report  that  greatly 
worried  its  Parisian  admirers,  namely  that  it  had 
expired  of  a  love-stroke  ('chaleur  d'amour'),  which 
is  strange  considering  that  its  imagined  mate  can  not 
have  been  closer  than  India.  But  it  was  only  a  rumour, 
for  in  November  it  was  in  Italy,  where  once  again 
there  was  a  report  of  disaster.  On  the  November  21, 
1749,  D'Argcnson  noted  that  the  rhinoceros,  together 
with  its  owner  and  several  passengers,  had  been 
diowncd  while  on  a  sea  journey  between  Rome  and 
Naples.  First  Diirer's  Lisbon  rhinoceros,  then  Capt. 
-van  der  Meer's,  both  drowned  in  the  same  corner  of 
the  Mediterranean;  but  it  was  rumour  only,  for  in 
tjust  over  a  year  our  Lcyden  friend  was  to  be  seen  at 
the  Carnival  in  Venice  in  1751.  The  two  portraits  by 
Pietro  Longhi21  of  the  by  now  hornless  animal  bring 
us  on  to  familiar  ground,  one  example  being  in  the 
'National  Gallery  in  London,  the  other  at  the  Ca' 
Rczzonico  in  Venice  (No.  17).  But  is  it  indeed  the 
same  animal?  Loiscl  writing  in  1912  seems  to  think  so, 
and  informed  zoological  opinion  is  also  in  favour  of 
their  identity.  Longhi's  creature  looks  smaller  than 
Oudry's,  almost  too  docile,  happily  or  unconcernedly 
chewing  straw  in  an  arena  or  pit  whose  sawdust  and 
squalor  contrast  with  the  elegant  company  in  their 
hautis  and  moretas.  The  great  difference  is  that  it  has 
shed  or  lost  its  horn22  which  is  being  held  by  its  keeper 
in  the  front  row  to  the  left,  and  the  horn  itself  is 
shorter  than  in  Oudry's  picture.  There  is  an  etching 
by  Alessandro  Longhi  of  the  painting  in  reverse,  with 
additional  figures  including  a  Punchinello  with  tall 
lat  of  the  type  associated  with  Domenico  Tiepolo 
No.  1 8),  the  caption  wrongly  describing  it  as  an 

.6.  Jean-Baptiste  Oudry.  Oil  painting  'from  the  life', 
h  m.  10  by  4  m.  56.  Exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon,  1750 
Gtaatliches  Museum,  Schwerin. 


17.  Pietro  Longhi.  Oil  painting 
Ca'  RtZOtUlico,  I  'ciiicc. 


1751. 


18.  Alessandro  Longhi.  Etching,  'II  Gran  Rinocerontc', 
Musco  Corrcr,  Venice. 


19-  Meissen  porcelain  rhinoceros  modelled  c.  1751  (this 
example  of  later  date,  from  the  Marcolini  period,  c.  1770). 
Staatliche  Kunstsammlungen,  Dresden. 


20.  Meissen  porcelain  group  of  a  Sultan  on  a  rhinoceros, 

c.  1749.  24.4  cm.  high.  Kocher  Collection,  Historical  Museum,  Bern. 


African  animal,  'II  gran  Rinoccrontc.  .  .  .  dal  'Africa'. 
Late  in  1 75 1,  Carnival  over,  we  catch  a  final  glimpse  of 
the  Leyden  rhinoceros  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre  at 
Verona,  where  for  the  last  time  it  sat  to  a  painter,  of 
the  Tiepolo  school,  one  Lorcnzi.23 

How  and  where  the  Leyden  rhinoceros  died  is 
unfortunately  not  known,  maybe  its  bones  arc  still  in 
Verona,  but  there  is  no  record  of  it  having  been  stuffed 
like  Diner's  beast.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  be  identical  with 
another  female  rhinoceros  drawn  in  London  in 
1752  by  George  Edwards  in  his  Gleanings  of  Natural 
History  published  in  1758,  for  the  latter  was  described 
as  a  'creature  not  nearly  arrived  at  its  full  stature'. 
But  the  Leyden  rhinoceros  died  famous  if  unwept,  for 
its  likeness  was  in  all  the  serious  works  on  Natural 
History,  in  print  cabinets  and  on  the  walls  of  ordinary 
people.  The  porcelain  factories  were  not  slow  to 
follow  the  fashion ;  indeed  such  an  exotic  beast  as  the 
rhinoceros  fitted  easily  into  the  context  of  the  exotic 
which  Meissen  had  for  years  been  exploiting  to  its 
great  advantage  in  the  scries  of  oriental  figures  by 
Kaendler  and  in  the  painted  chinoiscric  wares  of 
Horoldt.  Meissen's  first  rhinoceros  of  173 1  after  the 
Diirer  woodcut  was  mentioned  in  the  previous  article 
(The  Connoisseur,  September  1973);  its  second  was 
much  smaller  and  exists  in  two  versions,  with  and 
without  its  Turkish  rider  (Nos.  19  and  20),  the  latter 
version  usually  paired  with  an  elephant  carrying  a 
Sultan  and  mahout.  Since  the  elephant  and  rider  can  be 
dated  to  about  1749  it  is  reasonable  to  suggest,  in  the 
absence  of  documentary  proof,  that  the  rhinoceros  and 
rider  was  of  the  same  date,  although  the  animal  alone 
may  well  be  earlier.24  It  is  a  dumpy  creature,  almost 
porcine,  its  head  too  large,  the  modeller,  probably 
Kaendler  in  collaboration  with  Rcinicke,  had  most 
likely  not  seen  it  in  the  flesh,  but  relied  on  engravings 
or  drawings,  possibly  by  Ridingcr,  since  the  factory  is 
known  to  have  used  many  of  his  engravings  of  the 
174.0's.  Despite  its  new  look,  however,  the  painter  of 
both  the  riderless  rhinoceros  with  the  ormolu  palmtrce 
and  the  astonished  'pagoda'  figure  at  Frankfurt25 
(No.  21),  and  the  painter  of  the  Sultan  seated  cross-1 
legged  on  his  bolstered  cushion  perched  danger- 
ously on  the  back  of  the  unicorned  animal  have  not 
altogether  thrown  off  the  centuries-old  influence  of 
Diirer,  for  the  legs  remain  heavily  scaled,  and  the 
markings  on  the  back  still  have  echoes  of  armour- 
plating.  As  for  the  latter  figure  of  the  mounted  Turk, 
one  wonders  as  suggested  earlier  whether  it  can  have 
been  inspired  perhaps  by  Parkinson's  allegory  of( 
Europe  in  his  Theatrum  Botanicum  of  1640  (No.  6). 

It  is  known  that  Carl  Theodor,  Elector  Palatine,  had 
been  introduced  to  the  rhinoceros  in  November,  1747. 
It  was  clearly  an  experience  that  he  never  forgot.  As 
patron  and  later,  in  1762,  owner  of  the  Frankenthal 
porcelain  factory,  he  was  in  a  position  to  have  at  least 
some  of  his  whims  gratified,  so  that  one  would  like  to 
think  that  it  was  he  in  person  who  commissioned  the 
model  of  the  rhinoceros.26  This  exists  in  two  versions, 
in  plain  white  (dated  1777)  and  in  colours.  The  latter, 
now  in  the  Residenz  at  Munich,  has  on  its  back  a 
baroque  howdah  with  a  negro  mask  and  rococc 
ornament  containing  a  small  clock  (No.  22).  Ic 
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22.  FrankenthaJ  porcelain  rhinoceros  clock,  c.  1770,  46  cm. 
high.  Rtsidenz,  Munich. 


23.  Bi  >nzc  rhinoceros,  German,  c.  1750.  The  Barber  Institute  of 
Fine  Arts,  University  oj  Birmingham. 

date  is  given  as  c.  1770.  It  is  almost  an  exact  replica  in 
porcelain  of  a  bronze  rhinoceros  which  exists  in  several 
examples,  that  here  reproduced  (No.  23)  being  111  the 
Barber  Institute  at  Birmingham,  where  it  is  probably 
correctly  called  'German,  1 8th  Century'.  I  think  this 
date,  in  view  of  the  iconographical  material  assembled 
here,  could  be  made  more  precise,  c.  1750.  Of  the  J.  P. 
Hescltine  example  of  this  large  bronze,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  the  great  Berlin  museum  director,  Bode, 
writing  on  Italian  Renaissance  bronzes  in  1908  said, 
'.  .  .  the  larger  bronze  of  a  beast  at  that  time  still 
unknown  in  Europe,  the  rhinoceros,  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Hescltine,  exhibits  a  more  accurate  study  of 
nature  [he  had  been  writing  about  the  elephant],  and 
generally  in  conception  and  in  execution  may  con- 
fidently be  pronounced  one  of  the  best  animal 
bronzes  ot  the  Renaissance'.  A  mistake  that  was  cor- 
rected in  later  editions.27  But  of  course  it  is  our  old 
friend  the  Ley  den  rhinoceros  in  a  new  guise. 

By  the  early  1770's,  the  Indian  rhinoceros  had  lost 
its  appeal  of  novelty,  and  was  no  longer  an  exotic 
animal  to  be  stared  at  in  fair  booths;  it  had  left  the 
travelling  menagerie  for  the  zoological  garden.  The 
natural  historians  were  still  hotly  disputing  the  question 


of  its  horns;  no  one  could  quite  believe  in  the  two- 
horned  variety,  they  were  travellers'  tales,  despite  the 
two  horns  themselves  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloanc  or  Dr.  Mead.28  In  1770,  a  one-horned  rhino- 
ceros arrived  at  the  Versailles  menagerie,  from  the 
Cape  says  Loisel  writing  in  1912,  from  India  says 
Buffon  its  contemporary  who  visited  it  as  did  the 
anatomist  Camper.  It  was  a  male,  very  young,  its 
horn  only  just  sprouting,  and  suffered  considerably 
from  the  biting  of  the  flics. 2'; 

Also  in  1770,  according  to  Loisel,  or  more  likely  in 
1790,30  another  Indian  rhinoceros  was  to  be  seen  in 
London  at  Pidcock's  Menagerie  in  Spring  Gardens. 
Here  it  was  painted  by  Stubbs  for  Jolm  Hunter,  the 
surgeon,  founder  of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  and 
there  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  it  can  still  be  seen  (see  colour  p.  115).  Pink 
and  grey,  placid  and  solid,  it  is  a  painting  of  consider- 
able power.  Diirer,  Oudry,  Longhi,  Stubbs  no 
animal  could  ask  for  more. 


NOTES 

1.  Sec  The  Connoisseur,  September  1973,  pp.  2-13. 

2.  Dr.  Manfred  Meinz  ol  the  Osnabriick  Museum  very 
kindly  reported  on  and  photographed  this  North 
German  rhinoceros.  The  Burgkmair  woodcut  was 
recently  included  in  the  Augsburg  exhibition 
commemorating  the  sooth  anniversary  of  the  artist's  birth, 
and  illustrated  in  the  catalogue,  / lam  Burgkmair :  das 
graphische  Werk,  1973,  No.  87,  tig.  104.  The  catalogue 
entry  calls  attention  to  the  drawing  of  a  rhinoceros  in  the 
Emperor  Maximilian's  prayer-book  at  Bcsancon  which  is 
apparently  derived  from  both  the  I  Hirer  and  Burgkmair 
woodcuts.  See  also  Campbell  Hodgson's  article,  'The 
Story  of  Diircr's  Ganda'  in  The  Romance  oj  Fine  Prints, 
The  Print  Society,  Kansas  City,  [938  and  Coles's  essay, 
'The  History  of  Albrecht  1  Hirer's  Rhinoceros  in 
Zoological  Literature'  in  the  Charles  Singer  Festschrift, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1953,  p.  339. 

3.  Claude  du  Moliuet,  Le  Cabinet  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  Sainte 

Genev&ve,  Paris,  1692,  p.  193. 

4.  J.  Camcranus,  Juu.,  Symbolornm  et  emblemalnm  ex 
animalibus  quodrupedibus  desumtortim  centnria  altera, 
Nuremberg,  1595,  410.  The  prints  reproduced  here  come 
from  a  later  edition.  They  were  the  sources  of  two  tiles 

in  a  series  still  displayed  on  the  walls  of  the  dining  room  in 
the  Schloss  at  Wrisbergholzen,  site  of  a  small  faience 
factory  near  Hanover. 

5.  Cole,  op.  cit.  p.  345. 

6.  John  Parkinson,  l  heatrum  Botanicum,  The  Theater  of 
I'hmtes,  London,  1640.  This  is  the  second  earliest  example 
of  a  rhinoceros  with  rider  so  far  discovered  ;  the  other  is  a 
drawing  by  Poussin  in  the  Hermitage,  ol  an  animal  with  a 
peopled  castle  on  its  back,  a  pendant  to  an  elephant 
similarly  caparisoned.  Blount  suggest  a  date  in  the  i62o's; 
sec  his  Nicolas  Poussin,  the  A.  W.  Mellon  Lectures  in  the 
Fine  Arts,  1958,  Phaidon  Press,  1967,  fig.  99,  p.  103. 

7.  The  Diary  of  John  Evelyn,  edited  by  E.  S.  de  Beer,  1955, 
Vol.  iv,  pp.  389-390.  A  footnote  states  that  this 
rhinoceros  was  sold  by  auction  for  £2,320  but  that  the 
buyer  failing  to  pay,  she  was  re-offered  and  failed  on  her 
second  appearance  to  get  a  bid  at  all. 

8.  There  is  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  Rijksmuseum  9  Dutch 
mezzotint  of  1686  by  P.  van  den  Bergc  purport  nig  to  show 
Evelyn's  rhinoceros  in  mortal  combat  with  an  <  lephant, 
both  drawn  'from  the  life',  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

It  is  in  fact  Diircr's  armoured  beast,  as  in  the  background 
to  the  Pisa  relief  (No.  6  in  the  previous  article) ;  and 
furthermore  there  was  no  elephant  in  London  in  1684. 

9.  'A  Letter  from  Dr.  Parsons  to  Martin  Folkcs,  Esq., 
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President  of  the  Royal  Society,  containing  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Rhinoceros',  Philosophical  Transactions, 
1743,  No.  470,  pp.  523-541- 

10.  By  Doctor  Georg  Leonhard  Huth  of  Nuremberg  into 
German  in  1747  and  by  M.  Demours  into  French. 

1 1 .  The  main  secondary  source  for  the  biography  of  the 
Leyden  rhinoceros  is  Gustave  Loisel's  Histoirc  des 
Menageries  de  I'Antiquite  a  nos  Jours,  Paris,  1912,  csp.  Vol. 

11,  pp.  50-2  and  278-80.  A  copy  of  the  rare  1749  pamphlet 
there  mentioned,  Lcttre  sur  le  Rhinoceros,  by  one  Ladvocat, 
a  librarian  ai  the  Sorbonnc,  is  in  the  Museum  d'Histoire 
Naturelle  in  thejardin  des  Plantes,  Paris. 

12.  Further  details  of  the  itinerary  of  the  Leyden  rhinoceros 
have  been  published  since  this  article  was  written  by  L.  C. 
Rookmaaker  in  Bijdragen  lot  dc  Dierknnde,  43  (1),  1973, 
'Captive  Rhinoceroses  in  Europe  from  1500  until  18 10', 
pp.  46-56. 

13.  The  version  of  the  medal  here  reproduced  (in  the  British 
Museum)  is  inscribed  in  French  on  the  reverse.  The 
Italian  version,  also  signed  by  Werner,  is  published  in  an 
article  by  Baleti,  'Medagliere  Veneto',  in  Rassegna  d'Atrc, 
Milan,  1903.  The  German  edition  differs  in  showing  the 
rhinoceros  in  profile  to  sinister  and  in  another  pose,  and 
apparently  unsigned;  see  Country  Life,  August  8,  1952, 

p.  401.  A  medal  was  also  struck  in  Ansbach  after  a  model 
by  Gozinger. 

14.  Georg  Aug.  Wilhelm  Thienemann's  Lebcn  und  Wcrk  des 
Johann  Elias  Ridinger,  Leipzig  1856,  reprinted  1962, 
mentions  six  chalk  drawings  on  blue  paper,  p.  284.  The 
Paradise  engraving  of  No.  1 1  is  no.  814,  No.  13  is 
Thienemann  no.  1027. 

1 5.  Preparatory  drawings  for  the  Paradise  series  bear  dates 
between  1744  and  1747,  the  etchings  being  dated 
'towards  the  end  of  the  1740Y  by  Rolf  Biedcrmann  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  1967  exhibition,  Johann  Elias  Ridinger, 
at  Augsburg,  no.  57. 

16.  From  the  collection  of  Sir  Felix  Cassels,  sold  as  lot  712 
in  the  Brook  House  Collection,  London,  25  May,  1932. 

17.  See  Loisel,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  11,  pp.  278-80. 

18.  Not  only  is  this  engraving  the  same  as  the  1747  example  in 
No.  20,  it  seems  likely  that  Capt.  Douvcmont  van  der 
Mecr  took  the  original  copper  plate  with  him  on  his 
travels  and  had  the  legends  appropriately  altered.  And  he 
must  have  been  a  capable  organiser,  for  although  the 
rhinoceros  cannot  have  reached  Paris  until  mid-January 
1749  at  the  earliest,  yet  the  pamphlet  in  which  this 
example  of  the  engraving  is  bound  was  already  on  sale  by 
the  end  of  February.  The  scholarly  references  are  again  not 
original,  but  there  are  at  least  a  few  first-hand  observations. 

19.  The  Oudry  portrait  at  Schwerin  is  here  reproduced  by 
kind  permission  of  the  director  of  the  Staatliches  Museum. 
It  measures  3.10  X  4.56  metres,  bears  the  inventory  No. 

G  1928,  and  when  this  photograph  was  taken  in  1971  was 
kept  rolled  up,  as  can  be  seen.  Exhibited  by  Oudry 
(1686-1755)  in  the  Salon  of  1750,  no.  38,  'Cet  animal  a  ete 
pcint  dans  sa  Logc  a  la  Foirc  St.  Germain'.  A  signed 
drawing  in  black  chalk  heightened  with  white  on  grey 
paper  was  in  the  William  Mayor  Collection,  London, 
no.  451.  T  he  painting  was  probably  acquired  by  Duke 
Christian  Ludwig  II  from  Oudry's  heirs  after  the  latter's 
death  in  1755. 

20.  Buffon  complained  that  Oudry  had  made  the  horn  too 
curved,  too  thin  and  too  sharp. 

21.  For  the  Longhi  portraits  and  related  material  see  Michael 
Levey  in  the  197 1  edition  oiThe  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Century  Italian  Schools  (National  Gallery 
Catalogues),  pp.  154-6,  Moschini,  Pietro  Longhi,  1956, 
figs.  107-8,  Aldo  Rava,  Pietro  Longhi,  1923  and  Terisio 
Pignatti,  Longhi,  1968.  Most  of  these  authors  talk  of  the 
animal  in  Venice  in  175 1  as  the  second  rhinoceros  to  be 
seen  in  Europe. 

22.  That  the  rhinoceros  can  lose  its  horn  while  in  captivity  is 
proved  by  the  following  report  of  an  incident  at  the 
London  Zoo  in  Regent's  Park  in  August,  1870.  'Our  male 
and  female  Indian  Rhinoceroses  having  been  placed  in  the 


adjoining  yards,  in  front  of  the  new  Elephant  house,  on 
the  10th  August  last  the  male  made  frequent  attempts  to 
raise  the  lower  transverse  bar  of  the  strong  iron  railing 
that  separates  the  two  enclosures,  by  placing  his  horn 
under  it.  After  repeating  these  attempts  several  times,  in 
spite  of  the  interference  of  the  keepers,  his  efforts  were 
such  that  the  horn  became  suddenly  detached  under  the 
violent  pressure  to  which  it  was  subjected,  and  rolled  off 
into  the  yard.  The  animal  appeared  to  be  much  hurt,  and 
roared  lustily  for  a  few  minutes.  There  was  considerable 
loss  of  blood  from  the  wound,  which,  however,  healed 
in  a  few  days,  neat's-foot  oil  being  applied  to  it  to  keep  off 
the  flies',  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
Vol.  rx,  Part  xi,  p.  647,  an  article  by  P.  L.  Sclater,  'On 
the  Rhinoceroses  now  or  lately  living  in  the  Society's 
Menagerie',  including  a  reprint  of  part  of  the  1871 
Proceedings. 

23.  Francesco  Lorenzi  made  a  drawing  in  red  and  black  chalk 
of 'quell  'animale  enorme'  for  a  Frenchman  Francois 
Seguier  who  is  said  to  have  presented  it  to  the  Academic 
des  Sciences,  but  it  seems  to  have  disappeared.  See 
Zarmandreis,  Le  Vite  dei  Pittori,  Scultori  e  Architetti 
Veronesi,  1891,  p.  428. 

24.  There  is  disagreement  on  the  dating  of  these  two  groups. 
There  is  firm  evidence  derived  from  the  mould  numbers 
that  the  companion  group  of  the  elephant  with  riders, 
with  the  mould  no.  1 165,  dates  from  about  1749:  see 
Riickert,  Meissener  Porzellan,  1966,  no.  1060  and  pi.  263. 
The  Kocher  group  in  Berne  here  illustrated  is  wrongly 
dated  174 1/3. 

25.  Illustrated  in  the  Catalogue  oj  the  1963-4  Exhibition, 
'Figiirliche  Keramik  aus  zwei  Jahrtausendene'.  Museum 
fur  Kunsthandwerk,  Frankfurt-Main,  no.  75.  The  date 
given  here,  1735-40,  is  again  too  early  if  the 
iconographic  derivation  from  the  Leyden  animal  is 
correct.  The  same  applies  to  the  mounts,  which  may  well 
be  French  but  not  from  Lazare  Duvaux's  shop,  since  no 
rhinoceros  appears  in  his  Livre-Journal  after  1749. 

26.  See  F.  H.  Hoffmann,  Frankenthaler  Porzellan,  191 1, 
Vol.  n,  pis.  124  and  191,  also  the  same  author's  Das 
Porzellan,  1932,  p.  269,  fig.  273,  where  the  model  is  dated 
c.  1770  and  attributed  to  Pierre- Antoine  Verschaffelt. 

27.  See  A.  C.  Sewter,  'Small  Italian  Bronzes  at  the  Barber 
Institute',  The  Connoisseur,  1949,  Vol.  cxxiv,  pp.  28-9, 
and  H.  R.  Weihrauch,  Europaische  Bronzcstatuetten,  1967, 
p.  443  and  fig.  526.  It  was  Sewter  who  first  exposed 
Bode's  error.  Weihrauch,  illustrating  the  Louvre  bronze 
(ex-Heseltine  and  Mine,  de  Behague  Collections),  points 
out  that  the  Frankenthal  porcelain  version  has  lost  some  of 
the  fine  chiselling  of  the  bronze.  An  example  in  the 
Salting  Collection  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
seems  to  be  of  later  date. 

28.  See  Philosophical  Transactions,  1749,  p.  1 18  and  1766,  p.  32, 
Letters  from  Sir  Hans  Sloanc  and  Dr.  Parsons,  the  latter 
with  very  shrewd  comments,  as  in  his  earlier  letter  of 
1743,  for  which  see  footnote  9. 

29.  Loisel,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  11,  pp.  143-4,  although  mistaken  as 
to  the  number  of  horns  gives  a  few  interesting  details, 
namely  that  this  rhinoceros  had  a  hatred  of  pigs  but  a  love 
for  a  particular  goat. 

30.  Apart  from  a  statement  by  Loisel,  ibid,  Vol.  n,  p.  17,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  there  was  a  rhinoceros  in  London  in 
1770.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  mis-print  for  1790,  when 
several  writers  mention  a  live  rhinoceros  at  Pidcock's 
menagerie,  one  whose  'docility  was  about  equal  to  that  of 
a  tolerably  tractable  Pig'.  Loisel  also  mentions  another 
rhinoceros  in  London  in  1 799,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
other  writers.  The  traditional  date  of  1772  for  Stubbs 
portrait  seems  therefore  to  be  wrong,  in  which  case  it 
could  well  have  been  painted  at  the  same  time  as  Warren 
Hastings'  yak,  dated  1791,  also  in  the  Hunterain  Museum. 
See  William  Le  Fanu,  A  Catalogue  of  the  Portraits  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  i960,  Nos.  267  and 
268,  also  Basil  Taylor,  Animal  Painting  in  England,  1955, 
col.  pi.  I  and  Stubbs,  1971,  figs,  71  and  72. 
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Giuseppe  de  Levis  of  Verona 

A  bronze  founder  and  sculptor  of  the  late  sixteenth  century. 
Ill :  Decorative  Utensils  and  Domestic  Ornaments. 

Charles  Avery 


i.  Giuseppe  de  Levis.  Fircdogs.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


Having  discussed  first  the  bells  and  mortars  and  then 
the  bronzes  with  a  distinct  figurative  content  made  by 
Giuseppe  de  Levis  {The  Connoisseur,  November  1972 
and  February  1973)  it  remains  to  examine  the  other 
heterogeneous  artefacts  that  also  bear  his  trademark. 
We  have  examples  of  virtually  every  type  of  domestic 
utensil  that  had  traditionally  been  made  in  bronze 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  foundries  in  Padua.  Two 
inkstands  have  already  been  described  because  the 
tableaux  vivants  that  decorate  them  arc  immediately 


relevant  to  his  figure-style.  Fircdogs,  basins,  crucibles, 
candlesticks  and  door-knockers  seem  all  to  have 
formed  part  of  his  stock-in-trade. 

The  only  functional  complexes  which  comprise  a 
significant  number  of  figures  arc  a  pair  of  1  mastic 
fircdogs  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  No.  1). 
Among  the  bronzes  bearing  Dc  Levis'  signature 
(No.  2)  they  arc  some  of  the  earliest  to  have  come  to 
light,  having  been  bought  in  1857  by  the  Museum  that 
had  been  'formed  in  connexion  with  the  School  of 
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5.  Giuseppe  de  Levis.  Firedogs  in  No.  i,  detail:  Venus  Pudica. 


Design  at  Somerset  House,  which  should  exhibit  to 
the  students  of  the  school,  to  inquiring  manufacturers, 
artisans,  and  the  public  in  general,  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  design  in  the  graceful 
arrangement  of  forms,  and  the  harmonious  com- 
bination of  colours'.1  They  conform  to  the  pyramidal 
design  that  was  standard  during  the  late  sixteenth 
century,  with  zone  upon  zone  of  interlocking  figures, 
animals,  grotesques  and  quasi-architectural  forms 
converging  by  degrees  towards  a  finial,  normally 
a  single  standing  human  figure  (No.  3). 2  In  the  present 
case,  these  are  Jupiter  (No.  4)  and  Venus  Pitdica  (No.  5), 
in  poses  reminiscent  of  Vittoria's  firedog  figures,  but 
by  no  means  so  convincingly  articulated  or  character- 
ised. At  this  scale  it  seems  that  Giuseppe  perhaps 
missed  the  reinforcement  that  his  collaborator  Rubeis 
had  provided  elsewhere,  for  instance  in  the  bronzes 
on  the  watcr-stoups  in  San  Giorgio,  Verona  (cf. 
Part  II,  Nos.  6  and  7). 

Below  the  terminal  figures  is  a  zone  of  sphinx-like 
females  with  elaborate,  Mannerist  headgear  and  belts 
high  up  under  their  bosoms  (No.  6) :  as  with  so  many 
other  motifs  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  personal 
these  were  to  Giuseppe,  even  though  they  appear 
elsewhere  in  his  oeuvre  (No.  9).  The  same  is  true  of  the 
sea-horses  far  below  (No.  7) :  both  motifs  have 
occasionally  been  thought  to  mark  Giuseppe's  handi- 
craft wherever  they  appear  on  unsigned  utensils  of  the 
same  general  type,  but  it  is  all  too  probable  that  they 
were  in  fact  common  property  with  all  the  foundries 
of  the  day.3  A  particularly  fascinating  problem  of 
method  in  arriving  at  attributions  of  anonymous 
objects  by  a  comparison  of  decorative  motifs  is 
presented  by  the  polymast  dragons,  for  they  appear 
on  other  firedogs  (No.  3),  traditionally  associated  with 
Giuseppe's  Venetian  counterpart,  Niccolo  Rocca- 
tagliata.  for  no  better  reason  than  that  certain  j>utii 
who  also  appear  on  these  complexes  are  reminiscent 
of  his  authentic  style.  Logically  speaking,  it  would 
probably  be  preferable  to  associate  these  particular 
firedogs  with  dc  Levis  on  the  basis  of  the  similarity  of 
the  unusual  dragons  to  those  on  his  signed  firedogs, 
rather  than  with  Roccatagliata  on  the  strength  of  the 
correspondence  with  his  signed  work  of  putti  which  are 


7.  Giuseppe  de  Levis.  Firedogs  in  No.  1,  detail:  base. 


6.  Giuseppe  de  Levis.  Firedogs  in  No.  l,  detail: 
central  element. 


perfectly  standard.  However,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
one  did  not  simply  borrow  the  device  from  the  other,- 
so  that  no  implication  may  be  drawn  from  their 
appearance  in  the  oeuvre  of  either  (No.  8). 4  At  present 
it  seems  prudent  to  stay  on  the  firm  ground  offered  by 
the  appearance  of  Giuseppe's  trademark  on  a  given 
work  and  not  to  launch  out  into  the  sea  of  anonymous 
artefacts  in  the  hope  of  bringing  home  a  haul  of  new  but 
unproven  attributions. 


8.  Giuseppe  de  Levis  (?)  or  NlCCOLO  ROCCATAGJ.IATA  (?). 
Fragment  of  a  tiredog.  I  'kioria  ami  Albert  Museum. 


This  problem  is  highlighted  by  three  charming 
pieces  once  in  the  collection  of  Sir  John  Martin-Harvey 
and  published  in  this  magazine  in  May,  1933  (No.  9). 
Sold  with  the  contents  of  his  house,  'Parkholme',  by 
Hampton  and  Sons  in  July  1938,  their  present  where- 
abouts is  unknown.  Evidently  the  little  inkstand  was 
signed  josefo  Levi  in  verona,  as  this  is  the  form  of  the 
artist's  name  used  to  describe  the  piece  both  in  the 
article  and  in  the  sale  catalogue.  The  unusual  candel- 
abra which  Sir  John  had  bought  separately  seem  not 
to  have  been  signed,  for  no  mention  was  made  of 
signatures  when  they  passed  through  Sotheby's  on 
17th  March  1961  (lot  50).  However,  they  match  the 
inkstand  so  perfectly  that  anyone  could  be  forgiven  for 
associating  them,  signature  or  no.  The  three  cornucopiac 
which  branch  out  to  hold  the  candles  are  apparently 
unparalleled  and  tins  in  itself  offers  some  encourage- 
ment for  regarding  the  pieces  as  by  Giuseppe,  for  the 
majority  of  his  designs  seem  to  have  been  cast  once 
only  (counting  for  this  purpose  a  pair  as  a  unique  item, 
as  with  the  lower  parts  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  fircdogs).  Actually,  the  whole  arrangement  of 
three  sphinxes  separated  by  a  swag  of  drapery  and 
supporting  a  circular  element  decorated  with  cabo- 
chons  is  quite  common,  appearing  for  instance  on  a 
pair  of  low  candlesticks  in  the  Kress  Collection 
(National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington)  ;5  on  a  similar 
pair  in  the  Kunsthistoriscb.es  Museum,  Vienna;6  and 
on  inkwells  formerly  in  the  Castiglioni  Collection, 
Vienna,7  and  in  the  Kunstgewerbe  Museum,  Berlin.8 
Traditionally,  all  these  have  been  associated  with 
Niccolo  Roccatagliata,  on  the  dubious  basis  of  the 
types  of  putti  which  appear  on  some,  but  in  the  most 
recent  catalogue  of  the  Kunstgewerbe  Museum, 
Berlin,  Dr.  Pechstein  has  taken  the  bold  step  of 
attributing  the  piece  in  question,  and  others  like  it,  to 
Giuseppe  de  Levis,  even  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  signed  piece  formerly  owned  by  Sir 
John  Martin-Harvey.  Nevertheless,  one  wonders 
whether  the  example  signed  by  de  Levis  is  in  fact  an 
original  master  from  which  all  the  other  unsigned 
copies  and  variants  have  been  taken  (an  assumption 
that  would  receive  general  credence  in  other  fields 
of  art  history,  painting  for  instance),  or  whether  the 
signature  simply  records  the  fact  that  this  particular 
example  of  a  widely  used  design  happened  to  have 
been  cast  in  his  foundry.  Attractive  though  the  former 
hypothesis  might  seem  in  tidying  up  a  number  of 
anonymous  pieces,  in  the  study  of  small  and  relatively 
cheap  house  iiold  ornaments,  the  latter  rather  cautious 
proposition  is  probably  more  valid. 

A  bronze  which  poses  no  such  weighty  problems  of 
method  in  art  history  and  simply  allows  one  to  enjoy 
its  subtle  combination  of  volume,  contour  and  surface 
ornament  is  the  unusual  bucket-like  basin  that  is  now 
in  a  London  private  collection  (Nos.  10  and  n).9 
Its  precise  function  is  uncertain,  though  some  clues  arc 
provided  by  the  fact  that  its  handle  hinges  sideways 
and  has  a  loop  for  suspension  at  the  top.  Its  small  size 
suggests  a  relatively  personal  role,  but  unfortunately 
the  coat  of  arms  that  is  twice  repeated  in  cartouches  on 
the  sides  has  so  far  refused  to  yield  the  secret  of  its 
original  owner's  identity.  It  is  made  in  much  the  same 


9.  Giuseppe  de  Levis.  Pair  of  candlesticks  and  inkstand. 
Fornicrly  in  the  collection  oj  Sir  John  Martin-Harvey. 

10.  Giuseppe  de  Levis.  Basin  with  handle.  Private  collection,  London. 

11.  Giuseppe  de  Levis.  Basin  in  No.  10,  detail:  signature  underneath. 
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ay  as  the  bells  and  mortars,  with  the  ornament  quite 
uently  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  model  in  the  form  of 
>pliques  made  from  separate  moulds  before  casting 
ie  whole  in  bronze.  One  recognises  the  cherub  head 
)Ove  the  cartouche  with  the  arms  as  a  brother  of  those 
int  appear  with  rather  better  definition  on  the  central 
isc  (if  the  hredogs  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
^Jo.  6).  The  gadrooncd  flange  of  the  rim  and  of  the 
asc  and  the  acanthus  leaves  growing  out  round  the 
ndcrside  of  the  bowl  are  also  similar.  Once  again 
unique  product  of  Giuseppe's  foundry,  the  basin 
a  veritable  masterpiece  of  elegance  in  design  and 
roportion. 

The  worst  lacuna  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge 
bout  Giuseppe  is  the  absence  of  a  doorknocker 
gned  by  him;  paradoxically,  it  is  known  that 
icy  exist,  for  as  long  ago  as  1831  a  Veronese  bio- 
rapher  of  artists  from  his  native  city  remarked  upon 
m  battente  con  un  maschcrone'  removed  in  May 
lat  year  from  the  door  of  Case  Pome  ai  Leoni,  which 
e  states  bore  one  of  Giuseppe's  normal  trademark 
iscriptions.10  Another  signed  example  was  in  the 
lapel  Cure  collection  earlier  in  this  century  -  'A 
nocker,  formed  as  a  terminal  figure,  holding  the 
eads  of  two  gryphons;  a  shield  in  the  centre,  at  the 
ack  is  the  lettering  "josephus  de  levis  veronensiS 
ecit"  -  8|  in.  high'.11  Now  there  are  literally  dozens 
f  variant  designs  of  doorknockers  from  this  period, 
11  conforming  approximately  to  the  outline  of  a  lyre, 
irith  a  hinge  above  and  at  the  bottom  a  handle  of 
ame  shape  to  catch  hold  of  and  an  iron  stud  behind 
d  act  as  a  hammer  against  the  corresponding  anvil 
tf  iron  set  in  the  door  itself. 12  Little  care  has  yet  been 
levoted  to  studying  or  categorising  these  splendid  and 
ypical  artefacts  of  the  late  Renaissance:  they  arc  quite 
Iften  not  displayed  in  museums  which  possess  them 
nd  few  people  have  bothered  to  look  behind  and 
heck  for  a  cartouche  or  inscription  of  any  kind. 
•Jcverthelcss,  a  number  of  designs  by  Giuseppe  de 
ievis  will  no  doubt  come  to  light.  As  far  as  visual 
hridence  goes,  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  a 
(nocker  engraved  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Botkinc 
ollection  (St.  Petersburg,  191 1)  may  be  relevant 
Mo.  12) :  although  its  description  is  minimal,  the  fact 
tiat  it  is  unhesitatingly  called  'Veronese'  (instead  of 
ne  standard  appellation  for  this  class  of  objects  - 
Venetian')  strongly  suggests  that  it  had  a  provenance 
fience,  or  that  it  bore  an  inscription.  The  coat  of 
rms,  which  seems  to  consist  of  two  lions  rampant 
icing,  has  not  been  identified  and  the  most  one  can 
i}"  is  that  the  style  of  the  female  supporters  and  the 
ecorative  repertory  are  consistent  with  Giuseppe  de 
•evis,  though  this  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  What 
»Te  know  of  his  propensities  suggests  that  he  would 
avc  modelled  a  large  number  of  types  of  knocker 
nd  that  some  might  be  extremely  complex  and  mag- 
iticent,  as  well  as  being  distinctly  different  from  the 
eneral  run.  One  such  design  is  embodied  in  an 
nusually  shaped  knocker  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (No.  13). 13  This  has  for  some  time  been 
ttributed  to  Giuseppe  de  Levis  on  account  of  the 
'tylistic  proximity  of  the  central  allegorical  figure 
o'ding  aloft  a  bunch  of  corn  (?)  to  the  Samaritan 


12.  Giuseppe  de  Levis 
(attrib.).  Knocker. 
Formerly  Botkine  Collection, 
St.  Petersburg,  191 1. 


13.  Giuseppe  de  Levis 
(attrib.).  Knocker. 

I  'ictoria  anil  Albeit  Museum. 


14.  Giuseppe  de  Levis  (?). 
Knocker  with  Bcnaglio  arms. 
I  'ictoria  and  Albert  Must  inn. 


woman  on  his  signed  inkstand  (sec  Part  II,  No.  15). 
The  powerful  modelling  of  the  two  half-length  men 
who  emerge  from  the  cornucopiae  at  the  sides  is 
perhaps  more  reminiscent  of  the  style  of  Angelus  dc 
Rubeis  on  the  San  Giorgio  water-stoup.  The  bizarre 
aedicula  within  which  the  female  figure  stands  is  most 
unusual,  particularly  because  of  the  straight  verticals 
at  each  side:  Venetian  knockers  nearly  always  are 
composed  of  flowing  curves.  If  this  knocker  is  a 
product  of  Giuseppe,  with  or  without  the  collabor- 
ation of  his  colleague,  it  is  most  extraordinary  that  it 
does  not  bear  the  standard  cartouche  with  his  signature. 

A  far  less  attractive  knocker,  which  is  not  signed 
cither,  may  be  associated  with  the  workshop  of 
Giuseppe  de  Levis  (No.  14). 14  It  was  purchased 
by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  its  early  days, 
in  1857,  and  in  fact  has  a  consecutive  accession  number 
with  the  signed  firedogs  (No.  1).  This  may  reflect  an 
identical  provenance,  although  none  is  recorded 
specifically  for  either  purchase.  What  is  even  more 
significant  is  the  coat  of  arms,  for  once  clearly  legible, 
which  turns  out  to  be  of  the  Benaglio  family:  though 
originating  in  Bergamo,  in  the  late  sixteenth  century 
they  gained  by  marriage  an  estate  of  some  con- 
sequence in  the  territory  of  Verona.  One  of  them  was 
elected  to  the  rank  of  Cavalicre  by  the  Venetian  Senate 
in  1595.  While  the  knocker  might  have  come  from  a 
palace  in  Bergamo,  it  may  also  have  been  on  the  door 
of  a  town-palace  in  Verona.  In  either  case,  the  connec- 
tion of  the  family  with  Verona  is  sufficient  to  alert  one 
to  the  possibility  of  the  knocker  having  been  produced 
there.  While  the  general  composition,  the  decorative 
motifs  and  the  figure  style  are  consistent  with  what  one 
expects  of  Giuseppe  dc  Levis,  the  quality  is  well  below 
that  of  works  that  bear  his  normal  cartouche  'trade- 
mark'. One  need  only  compare  the  winged  flanking 
figures  with  one  of  the  graceful  female  herms  that 
decorate  the  central  vase  of  the  signed  firedogs  (No. 
17)  to  gauge  the  difference.  Three  possibilities  suggest 
themselves:  either  the  knocker  is  not  by  Giuseppe  de 
Levis  at  all,  but  by  a  close  imitator,  active  in  Verona, 
Bergamo  or  elsewhere;  or  it  is  an  inferior  product  of  a 
workshop  assistant,  to  which  Giuseppe  did  not  care 
to  put  his  signature;  or  it  may  be  an  aftercast,  possibly 
made  quite  early,  from  a  more  typically  finished 
knocker  by  Giuseppe  -  the  original  might  have  been 
broken,  and  yet  remained  viable  as  a  master  from  which 
to  take  a  mould,  or  perhaps  a  second  knocker  was 
required  at  some  subsequent  date,  when  it  was  too 
late  to  return  .0  the  original  foundry  for  a  duplicate.  The 
third  alternative  offers  the  best  solution  to  the  problem 
presented  by  the  close  stylistic  affinity  with  dc  Levis 
as  opposed  to  the  abysmal  deficiency  in  qualitative 
terms,  when  compared  with  his  normal  standard  of 
finish. 

To  add  to  the  problems  presented  by  the  dearth  of 
documentary  evidence  about  Giuseppe  dc  Levis  apart 
from  the  dated  artefacts,  in  the  course  of  the  current 
investigations  three  further  members  of  the  family 
have  come  to  light:  their  relationship  to  Giuseppe  is 
uncertain  and  stylistic  analysis  of  the  articles  which 
bear  their  names  docs  not  even  serve  to  determine 
whether  they  were  earlier,  contemporary  or  later. 


15.  Paolo  Francesco  Levi.  Crucible.  Victoria  and  Albert  Musi 


16.  Ottavio  Levi. 
Virgin  and  Child. 
Private  collection, 
New  York. 


The  existence  of  Paolo  Francesco  Levi  in  Verona 
is  proved  by  an  oval  cartouche  on  a  small  but  heavily 
cast,  three-legged  crucible  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (No.  15). 15  Like  the  basin  in  a  private 
collection,  this  object  seems  to  be  unique,  though  of  a 
design  that  looks  rather  useful:  it  would  stand  and 
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indeed  retain  great  heat  and  may  have  had  a  technical 
or  scientific  rather  than  a  domestic  application.  The 
lemispherical  bowl  is  decorated  with  a  frieze  of 
icanthus  rinccaux  round  its  rim,  a  design  of  no 
great  distinction,  except  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  appear 
elsewhere  in  dc  Levis  products.  The  feet  arc  of 
•xtraordinary  design,  for  not  until  one  turns  the 
rruciblc  upside  down  do  they  become  explicit  as 
grotesque  masks  of  the  'green  man'  variety  -  a  satyr- 
ike  face  framed  with  leaves.  Aesthetically  speaking,  it 
nust  be  admitted  that  this  piece  is  rather  ugly,  though 
ts  squat  business-like  shape  and  mysterious  function 
icnd  it  a  certain  fascination. 

'Ottavio  Levi  in  Verona'  is  proclaimed  as  the 
aianufacturer  of  a  small  bronze  plaque  of  the  Virgin 
jnd  Child  now  in  a  private  collection  in  New  York 
No.  16).16  The  design  of  the  half-length  Virgin  and 
:he  standing  Child  is  in  general  terms  reminiscent  of 
facopo  Sansovino  and  as  such  is  typical  of  Venetian 
reliefs  of  the  late  sixteenth  century.  The  type  of  the 
Virgin's  face  and  her  long  thin  fingers  corresponds 
vvith  the  style  of  Giuseppe's  female  figures.  Once 
again  the  coat  of  arms  enclosed  in  a  cartouche  in  the 
jpper  left  hand  corner  cannot  be  identified,  this  time 
Dccause  the  design  has  been  rendered  illegible  by  wear: 
one  word  'christianvs'  can  be  made  out,  but  this  does 
not  give  much  help.  The  border  of  little  five-pctallcd 
rosettes,  rather  poorly  defined,  is  disappointing  and  the 
piece,  though  interesting  from  the  documentary 
point  of  view,  is  not  one  of  the  best  to  have  issued  from 
the  family  foundry. 

The  third  newly  discovered  relative  of  Giuseppe  is  a 
certain  Servio,  whose  sole  claim  to  fame  at  present 
rests  on  an  inscription  that  proves  that  he  cast  a  large 
ehurch-bcll  in  1616  for  the  church  of  Ponti  sul 
Mincio,  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Castcl- 
vecchio.17  Who  can  tell  how  many  such  church-bells 
cast  by  the  foundry  of  the  De  Levis  may  still  be  hanging 
in  situ  in  campanili  of  the  Vcneto  serving  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  originally  intended? 

These  then  are  the  limits  that  have  been  reached  in 
re-assembling  the  oeuvre  of  Giuseppe  de  Levis.  As  has 
been  demonstrated,  his  style  though  idiosyncratic  is  at 
the  same  time  inconsistent,  perhaps  because  of  the 
hidden  collaboration  of  others  such  as  Angelus  dc 
Rubeis,  so  that  his  bronzes  might  easily  not  have  been 
connected  had  they  not  borne  his  trademark,  or 
signature.  While  occasionally  he  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing masterpieces  like  the  inkstand  with  Christ  and  the 
'Samaritan  (cf  Part  II,  colour  plate),  the  general  level  of 
his  work  is  that  of  a  competent,  business-like  crafts- 
man, leavened  with  occasional  touches  of  imaginative 
ingenuity.  The  very  fact  that  he  signs  so  regularly 
permits  us  to  reconstruct  as  it  were  a  cross-section  of 
the  activity  of  a  flourishing  foundry  to  a  degree  that  is 
unparalleled.  From  statuettes  to  a  portrait-bust,  from 
lhand-bells  to  fircdogs,  we  can  examine  the  full  range  of 
Artefacts  that  were  cast  in  bronze  by  a  single  master 
[craftsman  in  one  of  the  provincial  towns  of  Italy  and 
bre  now  dispersed  throughout  the  world  to  bear 
f  itness  to  the  last  flowering  of  a  tradition  of  sculpture 
in  bronze  that  stretched  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
IP  enaissance. 
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and  Albert  Museum  priced  copy  'bought  I  larding, 
£52/10/0'.  Present  location  unknown. 

12.  For  Venetian  knockers  in  general,  see:  Raccolta  di 
Battitoria  Venezia,  ed.  G.  B.  Brusa,  Venice,  1879 -a 
facsimile  edition  of  watercolours  by  G.  Grcvcnibroc  h 
painted  in  1758.  See  also:  A.  Pruning,  halienische 
Thiirhlop/er,  (Vorbilderhefte  atis  dem  Kgl  Kunstgewcrbe 
Museum,  No.  24),  Berlin,  1900. 

13.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  No.  A  8-1961,  attributed  to 
Giuseppe  de  Levis  by  John  Pope-Hennessy. 

14.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  No.  3010-1857,  attributed  to 
Giuseppe  de  Levis  by  Anthony  Radclitfc.  The  arms, 
identified  by  him,  are  those  of  the  BcnagHo  of  Bergamo: 
'Hi  rosso,  al  capriolo  d'argento,  sostenentc  due  galli 
atfrontate  al  naturale'  (G.  B.  di  Crollalanza,  Dizionario 
Storico-Blasonico,  new  ed.,  Bologna,  1965,  Vol.  1). 

For  details  of  the  family,  see  V.  Spreti,  Eneiclopedia 
Storico-Nobiliare  Italiana,  Milan,  1929, 11,  p.  31,5.1'. 
Benaglio:  'Diniora:  Bergamo'  -  Antica  famiglia 

bcrgamasca  ascritta  al  Maggior  Consiglio  I  Benaglio 

possedevano  le  meta  del  feudo  di  Sanguineto  nel 
Veronese,  pervenuta  a  Gentile  pel  matrimonio  suo  con 
Elena  Martinengo,  nipote  di  Gsntilc  dclla  Leonessa,  cui  era 
stato  dato  dclla  Rcpubblica  Veneta.  II  Senato  dclla 
medesima  con  diploma  di  9  Agosto  1595  conferiva  il 
grado  di  Cavalicre  a  Pietro  Giorgio  .  . .' 

15.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  No.  M. 26-1923  :  the  initials 
'N.M.'  cast  in  relief  each  side  of  the  handle  arc  at  present 
unintelligible. 

16.  I  am  grateful  to  Dr.  Olga  Raggio  for  bringing  this  piece  to 
my  attention  and  to  the  owners  for  permitting  me  to 
publish  it.  For  a  similar  half-length  Virgin  and  Child,  cast 
without  a  frame,  sec  W.  von  Bode,  Die  Bronzen  (Kaiser 
Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin),  1904,  No.  440,  pi.  xxxm: 
Inv.  No.  291,  acquired  in  Florence,  1878. 

17.  U.  G.  Tessari,  Castelvecchio ,  Verona,  1966,  p.  42, :  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  Anthony  Radclitfe  for  bringing 
this  to  my  attention. 
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I.  Wawcl  Hill  from  the  west.  The  towers  of  the  cathedral  arc  on  the  left. 

The  Road  to  Lancut 


Terence  Mullaly 

Leaving  Cracow  for  the  road  to  the  cast  the  traveller 
looks  back  upon  the  heart  of  Poland's  history,  and,  as 
he  proceeds,  gains  insights  into  what  that  history  has 
meant  in  human  terms.  That  in  Poland  the  past  is 
deeply  relevant  for  the  present  becomes  clear.  The 
journey  to  Lahcut,  one  hundred  and  eighty  kilometres 
to  the  east  by  road,  offers  a  panorama  of  Polish 
achievement  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  century. 

It  is  wise  to  leave  Cracow  by  the  bridge  at  the  end  of 
Zigmunta  Krasinskicgo  Street.  Here  the  Vistula  takes 
a  great  sweeping  bend  to  the  south,  and,  looking  across 
the  water,  the  view  is  dominated  by  Wawel  Hill 
(No.  i).  Wawel  Castle  is  not  only  among  the  greatest, 
and  most  beautifully  kept  architectural  monuments  of 
Europe.  In  it  much  of  Polish  history  unfolded.  Then 
on  the  northern  edge  of  the  hill  towers  Wawel 
Cathedral.  Here  is  the  Sigismund  Chapel,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  examples  of  the  Renaissance  anywhere  in 
northern  Europe,  and  the  sarcophagi  both  of  the 
jagicllonian  kings,  and  also  of  those  national  heroes 
Poniatowski,  Kosciuszko,  and  Marshal  Pilsudski. 
Further  to  the  left  the  two  towers  of  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady  can  be  seen  over  the  roofs  of  Cracow.  It  is 
from  here  that  every  hour  the  ancient  trumpet  call 
sounds  out  over  the  city,  while  within  the  church  is 
the  great  Wit  Stwosz  altarpiece.  Across  the  river, 
beyond  Wawcl  Hill,  lies  Kazimicrz,  originally  separa- 
ted from  Cracow  by  the  old  bed  of  the  Vistula,  now  a 
part  of  the  city,  with  the  beautiful  Gothic  churches  of 
St.  Catherine  and  Corpus  Christi,  and  its  synagogue, 


built  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

At  this  point  there  is  an  underpass  and  the  travcllc  ( 
soon  finds  himself  in  the  modern  outskirts  of  Cracov' 
They  differ  little  from  the  urban  sprawl  of  a  hundre 
cities.  Yet  just  beyond  the  city  confines,  to  the  left  c 
the  road,  a  monument  to  victims  of  Nazi  horror  givti 
point  to  the  buildings  of  the  new  Poland.  All  abov^ 
Cracow  there  were  during  the  war  terror  camp? 
indeed  Auschwitz,  perhaps  the  most  fearful  of  thci- 
all,  lies  only  sixty-four  kilometres  to  the  west  of  th 
city  on  the  Katowice  road.  Before  passing  judgmcr^ 
on  what  is  utilitarian,  and  often  drab,  in  Poland  it 
well  to  remember  the  events  occurring  in  livin' 
memory  during  the  German  occupation,  wise  to  se 
the  flats  and  factories  about  old  Cracow  as  an  ex 
pression  of  those  words  of  Paul  Valcry  used  by  Perf 
dcrecki  in  his  Oratorium  In  Memory  of  those  Murderel 
in  Auschwitz  'The  wind  is  freshening.  Let  us  try  t' 
live'.  Beyond  the  city  the  road  to  the  east  follows  * 
ridge.  To  the  north  across  flat  agricultural  land  th") 
horizon  is  hazy,  and  through  the  mist  of  industri;> 
pollution  rise  the  outlines  of  factories  and  hig 
chimneys.  This  is  the  metallurgical  works  of  Now 
Huta,  one  of  the  largest  industrial  complexes  bui| 
since  the  last  world  war. 

A  little  further  on,  twelve  kilometres  from  Cracow^ 
Wieliczka,  the  first  town  on  the  road  to  the  cast, 
reached.  Here  are  salt  mines  mentioned  in  the  yei! 
1250  and,  in  1974,  still  exploited.  There  are  galleri«  I 
and  corridors  one  hundred  and  fifty  kilometres  Ions 
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ml  today  a  part  of  these  disused  workings,  including 
museum  deep  underground,  and  the  great  'crystal 
ive',  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  are  open  to 
ie  public.  What  lends  the  place  its  particular  flavour 
not  simply  the  natural  beauty  of  these  strange 
allcrics  and  caverns,  for  generations  of  miners  have 
arved  chapels  and  friezes,  figures  and  inscriptions  out 
f  the  rock.  Wieliczka,  a  place  curious  in  the  full 
leaning  of  the  word,  was  well  characterised  in  the 
;vcntecnth  century  by  the  Frenchman  Le  Labourcur 
/hen  he  wrote:  'The  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka  are  as 
miarkablc  as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  they  arc 
lore  useful'. 

Leaving  Wieliczka  the  road  to  the  cast  passes  through 
•oclinia,  a  town  of  no  great  interest,  before,  after 
ighty-two  kilometres,  coming  to  Tarnow.  The 
ountryside  is  gently  undulating,  with  the  narrow 
:rip  agriculture  so  characteristic  of  this  part  of  Poland, 
ittle  villages  cluster  upon  the  edge  of  well  wooded 
round;  there  are,  strange  to  English  eyes,  no  field 
oundarics,  and  the  cattle  arc  tethered  and  tended  by 
tie  very  old  and  the  very  young.  Not  far  from  the 
lain  road,  in  the  Bochnia  District,  is  the  great  early 
xtecnth-century  castle  of  Wisnicz,  and  further  on, 
?ain  off  the  road,  there  is  at  Debno,  in  the  Nowy 
'arg  District,  a  castle  built  between  1470  and  1480 
rhich  is  of  especial  interest  as  an  early  example  in 
olish  architecture  of  residential  needs  beginning  to 
redominate  over  those  of  defence,  and  the  church  cf 
t.  Michael  the  Archangel,  one  of  the  few  wooden 
lurches  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  to 
irvive  in  Poland. 

Tarnow  itself  has  much  to  offer.  Today  a  town  of 
:vcnty-fivc  thousand,  and  a  railway  junction,  it 
(reserves  in  its  heart  a  square  largely  unspoilt  over  the 
:nturies.  In  the  centre  is  the  town  hall  (No.  2),  begun 
1  the  fourteenth  century,  although  in  its  present  form 
ie  lower  walls  date  from  the  late  fifteenth  century, 
'hile  the  brick  attic  storey,  with  its  elaborate  decora- 
ve  balustrade  of  alternating  masks  and  pinnacles  of  a 
Mm  characteristically  Polish,  is  of  the  sixteenth 
mtury.  It  is  a  bold,  well  proportioned  building,  with 
fine  tower,  which  originally  housed  the  town  jail, 
t  the  same  time  the  square  in  which  the  town  hall 
ands  is  of  interest.  Reminiscent  of  many  an  Italian 
\azza,  it  is  surrounded  by  houses  (No.  3)  reflecting 
e  history  of  the  place.  Granted  municipal  rights  in 
e  fourteenth  century,  Tarnow,  thanks  to  its  strategic 
osition  on  the  route  from  Cracow  to  Kiev  and  the 
kraine,  developed  into  a  considerable  trading  centre, 
he  majority  of  the  buildings  were  originally  of  wood, 
id  like  so  many  Polish  towns  and  cities  Tarnow  was 
,i  several  occasions  devastated  by  fire,  one  at  the  end 

the  fifteenth  century  virtually  destroying  the  town, 
is  from  soon  after  this  that  the  earliest  of  the  sub- 
intial  stone  and  brick  houses,  many  of  them  arcaded, 
>d  several  with  heavy  buttresses,  that  surround  the 
ntral  square,  date,  but  others  are  of  the  seventeenth 
id  eighteenth  centuries.  Fortunately  there  is  no 
■rtrusive  modern  building,  and  the  cobbled  square 
mains  an  evocative  place  that  has,  although  a  print 

1800  shows  a  rather  ramshackle  building  against 
e  Town  Hall,  changed  little. 
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2.  The  Town  1  [all,  Tarnow.  The  lower  portion  dates  from 
the  fifteenth  century,  while  the  brick  upper  storey  is  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

3.  Houses  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 

on  the  main  square  of  Tarnow.  The  decorative  treatment 
is  typical  of  Polish  domestic  architecture  of  these  centuries. 


4.  Tarnow  Cathedral.  The  nave  and  presbytery  date 
from  c.  1400,  but  the  building  was  modified  extensively 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 


Apart  from  secular  buildings  there  stands  at  one  end 
of  the  square  what  is  now  the  cathedral  of  Tarnow 
(No.  4).  It  was  for  many  centuries  a  collegiate  church, 
but  was  raised  to  the  level  of  a  cathedral  in  1785,  and 
in  1972  became  a  Minor  Basilica.  The  oldest  part  of 
the  building,  that  is  the  nave  and  presbytery,  dates 
from  c.  T400,  but  through  the  centuries  various 
additions  were  made,  and  the  building  did  not  assume 
its  present  form  until  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
interior,  which  is  light  and  airy  and  conveys  an  im- 
pression of  height,  is  dominated,  in  the  presbytery,  by 
the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Tarnowski  family. 
Here  is  a  piece  of  Polish  history  so  typical  of  many  of 
ber  towns  and  cities.  The  Tarnowski  long  dominated 
the  life  of  the  town  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  their  heirs  largely  rebuilt  the  place.  Long  before 
that  Jan  Tarnowski,  who  died  in  1561,  was  responsible 
for  a  scries  of  remarkable  monuments  to  various  mem- 
bers of  ln\  family.  All  arc  typical  of  Polish  sepulchral 
monuments,  and  are  notable  examples  of  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  Poland  to  sixteenth-century  sculpture. 
Those  of  Jan  Tarnowski  himself  and  his  son  are,  in 
fact,  by  Giovanni  Maria  Padovano,  who  was  one  of 
the  finest  sculptors  at  work  in  Poland  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  evolved  his  essentially  Italianate  style  to 
suit  local  tastes.  In  addition,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
church,  there  is  a  fine  monument  erected  by  the 
Ostrogski,  who  in  1567  inherited  Tarnow.  It  is  by  one 
of  the  best  of  sevcntccnth-ccntury  Polish  sculptors, 
Jan  Pfistcr  of  Wroclaw,  and  dates  from  1620.  All  these 
monuments,  with  their  elaborate,  and  indeed  in  the 
case  of  Jan  Tarnowski's  own  monument,  flamboyant 
detail,  contrasting  with  the  naturalistic  life-size  figures 
are  characteristic  of  Polish  church  sculpture  of  the 
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sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries.  The  recum- 
bent portraits,  the  majority  of  them  lying  sideways, 
recall  others  in  Cracow  cathedral  and,  in  remarkable 
fashion,  combine  immediacy  with  the  quality  of  the 
monumental. 

Tarnow  cathedral  is  rich  not  only  in  such  monu- 
ments; it  also  owns  a  notable  series  of  vestments, 
chalices  and  other  church  plate.  The  latter,  dating  from 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  includes  examples  of  the  high  standards 
achieved  by  the  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  of 
Gdansk,  Cracow,  Toruii,  Poznah,  and  elsewhere  in 
Poland. 

In  addition  Tarnow  contains  two  important 
museums.  One,  the  municipal"  museum,  now  occupies 
the  main  floor  of  the  Town  Hall,  while  the  other  is  the 
Diocesan  Museum,  recently  opened  in  attractive  old 
buildings  near  the  cathedral.  The  former,  besides  a 
few  foreign  paintings,  contains  an  extensive  scries  of 
Polish  portraits,  giving  a  vivid  insight  into  the  past, 
and  good  Polish  and  German  furniture.  It  is,  however, 
the  minor  arts  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  The 
range  is  remarkably  wide,  including  Gobelins 
tapestries,  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelain,  pieces  from 
most  of  the  main  European  porcelain  factories,  and, 
surprisingly,  a  fine  group  of  Wedgwood  wares.  Less 
surprising  is  the  outstanding  quality  of  the  Silesian  and 
Saxon  glass.  For  the  foreign  visitor,  however,  some- 
thing else  will  seem  most  striking.  This  is  the  beauty 
of  the  Polish  ceramics  and  glass.  The  porcelain  factories 
of  Baranowka,  which  specialised  in  views  of  Poland 
and  Italy,  Horodnica,  and  Korzec,  established  by 
Prince  Jozef  Klemens  Czartoryski,  of  which  there  arc 
good  examples,  are  all  too  little  known,  and  deserve  to 
be  as  familiar  as  the  Royal  factory  at  Belwcder,  and 
that  of  Karl  Wolff.  Of  equal  interest  is  the  Polish  glass. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  flourishing  glassworks,  all 
well  represented  in  the  Tarnow  Museum,  were 
established  at  Cudnow,  Lubaczow,  Naliboki,  Urzecz, 
and  elsewhere,  in  the  last  two  places  thanks  to  Princess 
Anna  Radziwill,  and  at  Bielany,  near  Warsaw,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Saxon  kings.  Among  the  most 
beautiful  things  in  the  Tarnow  Museum  are,  in  fact, 
the  goblets  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
of  cut  and  engraved  glass  from  the  Cudnow  glass- 
works, established  in  1743  by  Prince  Pawel  Karol 
Sanguszko. 

Tarnow's  second  main  museum  is  also  rich,  but  in  a 
very  different  sort  of  object.  The  Diocesan  Museum 
on  its  ground  floor  offers  what  apart  from  the  national 
museums  is  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  wood  carvings  and  paintings  anywhere  in 
Poland.  Brought  together  in  recent  years  from  all  over 
the  diocese  it  is  remarkable  for  both  quality  and 
quantity.  Somewhat  unexpectedly  in  a  place  that  has 
never  been  a  metropolitan  centre  it  is  possible  here  to 
gauge  many  of  the  qualities  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
painting  and  sculpture  in  Poland.  Where  the  former  is 
concerned,  owing  largely  to  the  frequency  with  which 
the  country  was  fought  over,  hardly  anything  has 
survived  from  the  fourteenth  century  except  a  few 
panel  paintings  in  Silesia  and  Pomerania,  and  many  of 
these  originated  in  Bohemia.  Fortunately  from  the 


5.  Master  of  the  Chomranice  Lamentation. 
The  Lamentation.  The  artist  was  active  1440-50. 
Diocesan  Museum ,  Tarnow. 

6.  A  woodcarving  of  Christ  of  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  comes  from  No  we  Rybie. 
Diocesan  Museum,  Tarnow. 

beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  position  changes, 
and  research  carried  out  in  Poland  has  made  it  possible 
to  establish  that  one  of  the  most  important  regional 
schools  was  that  of  Cracow.  Several  of  the  best  of  the 
masters  of  this  School  arc  represented  in  the  Tarnow 
Diocesan  Museum.  Indeed  it  owns  such  key  works  as 
The  Lamentation  (No.  5)  by  the  Master  of  the  Chom- 
ranice Lamentation,  who  was  working  around  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  position  with 
regard  to  sculpture  is  at  once  fuller  and  more  com- 
plicated. A  large  number  of  Gothic  wood  carvings  has 
survived  in  Poland,  and  in  this  museum  the  high 
quality  of  the  best  of  them  is  very  evident.  Influences 
were  absorbed  from  abroad,  from  Bohemia,  the 
Rhineland,  the  Low  Countries,  France,  and  even  Italy. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  Tarnow  Diocesan  Museum. 
Indeed  its  most  noteworthy  feature  is  the  group  of 
fine  wood  carvings  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  it  owns. 
Nor  is  this  all,  for  there  are  also  outstanding  things  of  a 
later  date,  such  as  the  three-quarter  length  figure  of 
Christ,  full  of  compassion,  from  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  (No.  6).  The  collections  upstairs  at 
the  Tarnow  Diocesan  Museum  present  a  contrast. 
Here  are  examples  of  folk  art  over  the  centuries,  in- 
cluding those  stove  tiles  (No.  7)  that  are  such  a  feature 
of  Polish  interiors.  There  is  also  a  collection,  extending 
up  to  the  present  century,  of  glass  paintings  from 
several  European  lands. 

7.  A  tiled  stove  and  examples  of  folk  art  in  the 
Diocesan  Museum,  Tarnow.  The  stove  is  dated  1 849. 


Leaving  Tarnow  for  the  east  the  traveller  goes 
another  ninety-three  kilometres  before  coming  to 
Rzeszow.  According  to  the  guide  book  the  road  holds 
little  ot  interest.  This  is  hardly  true;  for  those  who  have 
fallen  under  the  fascination  of  the  Polish  countryside 
it  is  of  rare  appeal.  Imperceptibly  the  land  becomes 
more  thickly  wooded  and,  at  the  same  time,  less 
densely  populated.  With  Rzeszow  itself  there  is  a 
complete  contrast.  Today  it  is  not  only  the  capital  of  a 
voivodeship,  one  ot  the  administrative  areas  into  which 
Poland  is  divided,  but  it  is  a  major  industrial  city,  with 
a  tast  growing  population.  The  visitor  could  easily 
mistake  this  for  a  place  without  a  past.  There  are  large 
modern  public  buildings,  a  twentieth-century  traffic 
system,  factories,  marshalling  yards,  a  luxury  highrisc 
hotel,  a  modern  sports  stadium,  and  Rzeszow  has  its 
own  radio  station.  Yet  in  fact  this  is  an  old  'family' 
tow  n,  of  a  sort  so  common  in  Poland.  The  first  docu- 
mentary reference  to  the  place  is  when  Casimir  the 
Great  bestowed  it  on  Jan  Pakoslawic  of  Strozyska,  who 
went  on  missions  to  both  the  Tartar  Khans  and  the 
Pope  in  Avignon,  and  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Rzeszowski.  Later  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ligeza  family,  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  seven- 
teenth centuries  prospered,  and  then  passed  to  the 
Lubomirski,  one  of  Poland's  most  distinguished 
families.  Always  its  history  has  been  difficult;  in  1427 
the  town  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire, 
there  were  Tartar  raids,  internecine  struggles  between 
local  leading  families,  and  with  Stanislaw  Stadnicki  of 
nearby  Lancut.  However  its  position  on  the  great 
East- West  trading  route,  the  fact  that  rafts  laden  with 
agricultural  and  other  products  could,  thanks  to  the 
proximity  of  the  river  San,  connecting  with  the 
Vistula,  be  transported  by  water  to  the  Baltic,  gave 
Rzeszow  numerous  advantages.  Above  all  there  were 


its  fairs,  which  attracted  merchants  not  only  from 
many  European  countries,  but  also  from  Asia. 

Today  reminders  of  this  include  the  castle,  the 
eighteenth-century  town  hall,  restored  in  1957,  the 
summer  palace  of  the  Lubomirski  family,  dating  from 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  fine 
exterior  architectural  details,  incorporating  busts  in 
niches,  an  early  seventeenth-century  synagogue, 
reconstructed  since  the  war,  eighteenth-century  town 
houses,  and,  of  greatest  interest,  the  fifteenth-century 
parish  church,  rebuilt  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  it 
are  Renaissance  tombs  of  the  Rzeszowski  family,  and 
the  church  of  St.  Bernard,  built  between  1624-29, 
has  an  astonishingly  lifelike  monument  to  Mikolaj 
Spytek  Ligeza,  who  is  shown'  kneeling  in  armour, 
hands  in  prayer.  There  is  also  a  Voivodeship  Museum, 
with  paintings,  sculpture,  the  minor  arts,  and  local 
costumes. 


Colour 

Top.  The  Virgin  and  Child,  Hodigitria,  with  patriarchs  and 
saints.  Tempera  on  linen  glued  to  panel. 
Carpathian  region,  end  of  sixteenth  century. 
From  the  church  in  Terlo.  137  x  107.5  cms. 
National  Museum,  Cracow. 

Lower  left.  Christ  Pantocrator  enthroned  in  a  mandorla  with 
cherubs  and  seraphim.  Tempera  on  panel. 
Mid-seventeenth  century.  1 18  x  100  cms. 
National  Museum,  Cracow. 

Lower  centre.  The  Virgin  and  Child,  Pcribleptos,  with  two 

archangels,  David  and  Solomon.  Tempera  on  panel. 

Carpathian  region,  sixteenth  century. 

From  the  church  in  Kostarowcc.  120  x  87  cms. 

Historical  Museum,  Sanok. 

Lower  right.  Saint  Paraskeva,  called  Tyrnovo,  Belgrade  or 
Serbian,  with  scenes  from  the  saint's  life.  Tempera  on  panel. 
Carpathian  region,  early  sixteenth  century. 
From  the  church  in  Ujscie  Ruskie.  1 34  x  89  cms. 
Historical  Museum,  Sanok. 


A  further  seventeen  kilometres  to  the  east  of 
Rzeszow  is  Lancut.  Here,  with  a  small  town  about  it, 
is  one  of  the  great  palaces  of  Poland  (No.  8).  The 
castle  ot  Lancut,  for  that  is  what  it  at  first  was,  with  a 
moat  and  bastions,  has  been  owned  by  four  families, 
of  which  the  last  two,  the  Lubomirski  and  the  Potocki, 
were  the  most  important.  The  place  as  it  is  today,  and 
since  1944  it  has  been  a  museum,  owes  its  character  to 
them.  In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Stanisllaw  Lubomirski,  the  last  of  his  branch,  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  Czartoryska  carried  out  a  major  recon- 
struction converting  Lancut  from  a  fortress  to  a 
residential  palace.  It  is  from  this  time  that  the  park, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  Lancut,  took 
shape.  It  is  notable  for  the  very  wide  range  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  in  particular  orchids,  and  for  its  green- 
houses, and  is  made  the  more  delightful  by  conceits 
such  as  the  statue  of  Diana  before  a  colonnade  of 
c.  1800,  by  Piotr  Aigner. 

What  is  sad  is  that  in  1944  the  last  private  owner  of 
the  house,  Count  Alfred  Potocki,  was  able  to  remove 
from  Poland  in  railway  wagons  the  best  pieces  from  the 
collection,  including  much  fine  furniture,  pictures  by 
Watteau,  Fragonard,  Boucher,  and  other  works  of  art. 
However  enough  remains,  although  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions such  as  the  figure  of  Eros  by  Canova,  some 
furniture,  and  typical  examples  of  Garofalo,  Claude- 
Joseph  Vernet,  Angelica  Kauffmann  and  others,  not  most 
of  it  of  high  quality,  to  make  the  place  richly  evocative. 
Fortunately  there  are  also  items  of  unusual  specialised 
interest,  such  as  the  very  fine  pieces  from  the  glass- 
works at  Lubaczow,  one  of  the  best  in  Poland,  estab- 
lished by  Hetman  Adam  Mikolaj  Sieniawski  in 
1717-18  (No.  9). 

At  the  same  time  much  has  been  done  since  the  war 
and  is  still  being  done,  to  build  up  the  collections,  to 
display  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  maintain 
the  house.  Major  discoveries  have  been  made,  as  in 
one  room  where  the  ceiling  with  a  date  of  1642  has 
been  uncovered,  and  in  a  series  of  gracious  small 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  the  attractive  painted 
decoration  has  been  revealed.  There  are  also  two 
specialised  collections  of  exceptional  interest.  One  is 
the  very  large  display  of  carriages,  most  of  which 
belonged  to  the  Potocki,  but  which  also  includes  such 
evocative  things  as  a  carriage  owned  by  one  of  Chopin's 
patrons,  which  used  to  carry  the  composer.  The  car- 
riages range  in  date  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
twentieth,  and  include  a  remarkable  number  of  types, 
among  them  vehicles  made  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
London.  '!  he  other  specialised  collectionnowatLahcut  is 
very  different.  This  consists  of  icons.  At  the  moment 
they  are  not  on  view  to  the  public,  but  an  exhibition 
to  be  arranged  in  connection  with  this  year's  Cracow 
Art  Festival  will  draw  upon  those  already  at  Lancut, 
and  will  also  present  the  best  things  from  several  other 
collections  (sec  colour,  p.  135).  What  is  being  done  at 
Lancut  is  to  gather  together  icons  from  a  large  area 
of  eastern  and  southern  Poland.  They  are  housed  in  a 
special  building  where  they  are  hung  on  sliding  metal 
racks,  and  arc  studied  and  catalogued  in  detail.  The 
research  there  going  on  is  of  fundamental  importance 
for  the  study  of  a  phase  of  art  in  Poland. 


9.  A  goblet  off.  1725  from  the  Lubaczow  glassworks 
in  the  collection  at  Lancut.  It  is  of  plain  glass  cut  and 
engraved,  14.2  cms  high. 

10.  The  ballroom  of  the  Palace  of  Lancut.  It  was  planned 
c.  1800  by  Piotr  Aigner. 
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CRACOW 

ART  FESTIVAL 

29  SEPTEMBER  TO  6  OCTOBER,  1974 


Following  the  great  success  of  the  first  event  of  its  kind  last  year,  this 
Festival  has  now  been  established  on  an  annual  basis,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  City  of  Cracow  and  The  Connoisseur. 

All  those  interested  in  Art,  Music  and  the  Theatre  will  find  it  unusually 
rewarding  to  take  part  in  a  week  of  special  events  that  has  been 
carefully  planned  to  provide  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  superlative  art 
collections  and  the  imposing  historical  background  of  one  of  the  oldest 
cultural  centres  in  Europe. 

Special  travel  arrangements  available  from  London  through  the  Magic  of 
Poland  Holidays  Ltd. 

I  

TO:  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  Chestergate  House.  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road. 

London  SW1V1HF.  (Tel:  01 -834  2331 ) 

■         Please  forward  copy  of  the  Cracow  Art  Festival  programme  for  1  974.  with 
introduction  by  Sir  John  Pope-Hennessy.  Director  of  the  British  Museum. 

NAME 

.  ADDRESS 


PHONE 


FESTIVAL  PROGRAMME 


Sunday,  29  September 

Arrive  Cracow. 

Monday,  30  September 

Introductory  lecture  by  Professor  Jerzy  Szablowski  at  Wawel  Castle,  in  the  morning,  on  "The  History  of  the  City  of  Cracow  and  Wawel  Castle". 
This  will  be  supported  by  slides. 

It  will  be  followed  by  private  visit  to  the  Royal  Apartments  in  the  castle,  with  the  famous  collections  of  sixteenth  century  Flemish  Tapestries,  and  to 
the  permanent  exhibition  of  Oriental  Art,  where  the  splendid  trophies  of  Poland's  seventeenth  century  struggle  against  the  Ottoman  Empire  can  be 
admired.  Visits  to  the  Armoury  and  the  Treasury  of  the  castle  will  not  be  included  on  this  occasion.  Sufficient  time  will,  however,  be  allowed  for  a 
visit  to  Wawel  Cathedral,  with  its  Treasury,  where  some  of  the  Cathedral's  most  valuable  illuminated  manuscripts  will  be  exhibited  by  special 

permission. 
Afternoon  at  leisure. 

Evening  performance  of  the  Polish  opera  "Halka"  in  the  Slowacki  Theatre,  by  the  Soloists,  Choir,  Ballet  and  Orchestra  of  the  National  Music  Theatre 

in  Cracow. 

Tuesday,  1  October 

Morning  lecture  by  Professor  Karol  Estreicher  on  "The  History  of  Cracow  University",  in  the  main  auditorium  of  the  Collegium  Novum. 
After  the  lecture  a  visit  will  be  paid  to  the  Collegium  Maius  near  by,  oldest  building  of  the  Jagiellonian  University,  which  also  houses  the  University 
Museum.  Many  of  the  museum's  exhibits  are  connected  with  the  scientific  research  carried  out  by  Copernicus,  who  spent  five  years  in  Cracow  as  a 
student.  The  late-Gothic  courtyard  of  the  College  is  particularly  beautiful. 

This  will  be  followed  by  a  visit  to  the  Gothic  Church  of  St.  Mary  (Kosciol  Mariacki),  renowned  for  the  great  altar  piece  by  Wit  Stwosz  and  its 
fourteenth  century  stained-glass  windows. 

Late  afternoon  visit  to  the  important  collection  of  nineteenth  century  Polish  paintings  in  the  Cloth  Hall  (Sukiennice),  with  introduction  by  Dr. 
Jerzy  Banach,  Director  of  the  National  Museum  in  Cracow.  There  will  also  be  on  view  some  of  the  main  exhibits  from  the  Czartoryski  Museum,  which 
will  be  closed  for  restoration  during  1974. 

A  concert  of  Renaissance  Music  will  follow  immediately  afterwards,  played  on  period  instruments  by  the  renowned  Cracoviensis  Ensemble.  Also 
included  in  the  programme  will  be  music  by  the  Polish  eighteenth  century  composer,  Zebrowski. 

Wednesday,  2  October 

Late  morning  visit  to  the  Szolajsky  Museum  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Art  (another  department  of  the  National  Museum),  with  private  viewing 
of  the  magnificent  collections  of  wooden  sculptures  and  paintings,  including  the  famous  Madonna  of  Kruzlowa.  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1970. 

Afternoon  viewing  of  the  permanent  exhibition  of  Modern  Art  in  the  New  Building  of  the  National  Museum,  where  a  special  exhibition  of  old  oil 
paintings  and  drawings  of  the  city  of  Cracow  is  also  being  arranged.  Those  interested  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  an  optional  visit  to  the  1 ,000 
year-old  Wieliczka  Salt  Mine,  on  the  outskirts  of  Cracow,  with  seventeenth  to  nineteenth  century  chapels  carved  out  of  the  salt  rock. 
Symphonic  concert  at  the  Franciscan  Church  in  the  evening,  by  the  Cracow  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  Choir,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
distinguished  Director,  Jerzy  Katlewicz.  Featured  in  the  concert  will  be  the  "Magnificat"  by  Bach,  and  the  Third  Symphony  "Song  of  the  Night", 
by  Szymanowski. 

Thursday,  3  October 

Excursion  in  the  morning  to  the  impressive  fourteenth  century  Castle  at  Pieskowa  Skala,  25  kilometres  from  Cracow,  situated  in  one  of  the  loveliest 
regions  of  the  Cracow  Jura.  The  castle,  with  a  fine  sixteenth  century  loggia  and  arcaded  courtyard,  which  were  only  uncovered  in  recent  years, 
is  particularly  well-known  for  its  small  but  highly  specialised  Museum  of  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Art.  It  also  houses  Poland's  only  collection  of 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  English  paintings. 
Afternoon  at  leisure. 

Evening  performance  of  "Dziady"  by  the  Stary  Theatre  Company,  with  their  own,  most  impressive  interpretation  of  the  play  by  Adam  Mickiewicz, 
the  greatest  Polish  poet  from  the  Romantic  period. 

Friday,  4  October 

Late  morning  departure  for  Lancut,  the  eighteenth  century  palace  180  kilometres  from  Cracow,  near  the  Soviet  border. 

Arrival  at  Lancut  during  the  early  afternoon,  for  visit  to  the  palace,  once  the  property  of  the  Potocki  family,  with  its  beautiful  grounds,  collection  of 
old  carriages,  and  a  special  exhibition  of  icons  from  the  Carpathian  region  of  Poland,  ranging  in  date  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
Only  the  first  floor  will  be  covered  within  the  palace. 

There  will  be  a  Chopin  Recital  at  the  Palace  in  the  evening,  by  Mme.  Regina  Smendzianka,  followed  by  overnight  stay  at  Rzeszow,  near  by. 
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Saturday,  5  October 

Early  morning  departure  for  Tarnow,  on  the 
return  route  to  Cracow,  where  a  visit  has  been 
arranged  to  both  the  Diocesan  Museum,  with 
exhibits  that  include  major  Mediaeval  and 
Renaissance  sculptures,  paintings,  glass,  etc., 
and  to  the  collection  of  seventeenth  to 
eighteenth  century  Polish  "Sarmatian"  port- 
raits in  the  old  City  Hall.  Some  of  these 
portraits  were  also  exhibited  in  London  in 
1970.  A  visit  to  Tarnow  Cathedral  and  its 
treasury,  with  priceless  Mediaeval  chalices, 
will  be  included. 

Return  to  Cracow  in  the  afternoon. 
Farewell  reception  in  the  evening  by  the 
Mayor  of  Cracow,  in  the  City  Hall,  in  the 
presence  of  many  leading,  local  personalities. 

Sunday,  6  October 

Depart  Cracow. 


ii.  The  Cabinet  Ordynata  in  the  Palace  of  Lancut.  It  is 
typical  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth-century 
interiors  in  the  palace. 

B2.  The  rococo  cabinet  in  the  Palace  of  Lancut.  The  fine 
\>oiserk  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  elaborately  inlaid  floor  of  Polish  workmanship  is 
pfc.  1830. 

In  a  different  way  the  interior  of  the  palace  conjures 
jiup  the  past.  The  ballroom  (No.  io),  and  the  large 
dining  room  planned  by  Aigncr  arc  among  the  great 
[Polish  Neo-classical  interiors.  They  arc  grand,  while 
(the  Nco-rococo  theatre,  which  scats  about  eighty 
people,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  small  theatres  of  its 
kind.  In  these  rooms,  and  the  exquisite  Rococo  cabinet 
(No.  12),  with  its  fine  boiserie  and  floor,  the  elegance 
[of  the  past  is  recalled.  That  gracious  living  continued 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  palace 
was  modified  and  added  to,  and  into  the  twentieth 
century,  is  seen  in  the  later  interiors  (No.  11),  among 
them  the  library,  with  its  books  in  many  languages, 
including  bound  volumes  of  English  illustrated 
magazines  of  the  early  part  of  this  century.  It  is  all  a 
part  of  Poland's  past.  Today,  for  the  vast  crowds 
flocking  through  Lancut,  that  past  is  for  a  while  a 
reality. 

Later  this  year,  when  in  connection  with  the  Cracow 
'Art  Festival  a  special  Chopin  concert  is  performed, 
that  reality  will  be  even  more  poignant.  Listening  to 
|the  music  of  Chopin,  the  visitor  will  do  well  to  recall 
the  pall  of  smoke  from  Nowa  Huta.  Both  arc  facets 
5f  Poland,  a  country  that  has  survived  her  turbulent 
past  and  today  makes  it  relevant  for  the  future. 

(The  Cracow  Art  Festival  has  now  been 
2stablished  as  an  annual  event.  The  second 
Festival,  also  organised  by  the  Polish 
•Ministry  of  Culture  and  The  Connoisseur,  will 
be  held  in  Cracow  from  September  29  to 
October  7,  1974. 


The  American  CONNOISSEUR  I 


Frederic  Remington: 

Part  II :  The  Bronzes 


Maria  Nay  lor 

'I  have  always  had  a  feeling  for  [mud]  and  I  did  that 
[  The  Bronco  Buster]  -  a  long  work  attended  with  great 
difficulties  on  my  part.  I  propose  to  do  some  more,  to 
put  the  wild  life  of  our  West  into  something  that 
Burglars  won't  have,  moth  eat,  or  time  blacken.  It  is  a 
great  art  and  satisfying  to  me,  for  my  whole  feeling  is 
for  form'.1  Frederic  Remington  made  this  jovial 
declaration  about  his  first  sculpture  in  1896  (see  The 
Connoisseur,  December  1973,  front  cover),  stating  at 
the  same  time  his  ambitions  for  future  work  in  the 
medium.  He  saw  his  ambitions  fulfilled  by  a  total  of 
twenty-four  bronzes  completed  in  the  thirteen  years 
of  life  then  remaining.2  Looking  back  at  these  begin- 
nings in  a  new  medium  more  than  a  decade  after  The 
Bronco  Buster  was  first  cast,  Remington  (or  his  inter- 
viewer) related  the  inspiration  of  his  first  work  in 
bronze  in  a  slightly  staider  form:  'I  was  impelled  to 
try  my  hand  at  sculpture,  by  a  natural  desire  to  say 
something  in  the  round  as  well  as  in  the  flat.  Sculpture 
is  the  most  perfect  expression  of  action.  You  can  say  it 
all  in  clay.  I  am  becoming  more  and  more  interested 
in  this  work'.3  Despite  the  something  less  than  charac- 
teristic tone  of  this  later  utterance,  it  is  still  quite  clear 
that  even  after  creating  more  than  twenty  bronzes,  the 
artist's  enthusiasm  for  the  medium  was  still  strong. 

This  enthusiasm  in  most  cases  brought  a  decided 
response  from  the  collecting  public  of  Remington's 
day,  with  the  result  that  certain  of  his  bronzes  are  to  be 
found  today  in  fairly  numerous  editions.4  Even  during 
the  artist's  lifetime,  his  bronzes  found  their  way  into 
museum  collections;  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
New  York  City  purchased  four  bronzes  in  1907; 5 
while  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C., 
had  already  acquired  two  bronzes  following  an  ex- 
hibition at  M.  Knoedlcr  &  Company  some  two  years 
previously  in  1905. 6  The  Metropolitan  Museum  sub- 
sequently received  an  additional  ten  Remington  sub- 
jects as  a  bequest  from  the  Jacob  Rupert  Estate.7 
Another  museum  particularly  rich  in  examples  of 
Remington's  sculpture  is  the  Remington  Art  Memorial 
in  Ogdensburg,  New  York.  Established  by  a  provision 
of  the  will  of  the  artist's  widow,  Eva  Caten  Remington, 
the  museum  now  possesses  casts  of  fifteen  Remington 


bronzes.8  Within  the  past  three  years,  a  newly  formed, 
museum,  The  Gund  Collection  of  Western  Art,  has 
made  a  group  of  six  bronzes  by  this  artist,  available  for 
public  exhibition  in  a  number  of  cities,  in  accordance' 
with  the  collection's  intention  to  provide  an  exhibition' 
that  will  travel  continuously  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
rather  than  a  static  museum.9  For  any  Remington  ad-j 
mirer,  or  just  plain  Western  buff,  there  is  no  need  to  h 
cross  the  Alleghenies,  much  less  the  Mississippi  River, 
in  order  to  see  a  choice  group  of  these  sculptures  in  ar 
public  collection. 

Remington's  interest  in  the  medium  that  was  tot 
prove  so  satisfying  to  him  as  an  artist,  and  so  popular  i 
with  several  generations  of  collectors,  was  awakened- 
sometime  about  1895.  By  that  year  he  had  been  cm-  ) 
ployed  as  a  professional  illustrator  for  almost  a  decade. 
He  continued  doing  illustrations  to  commission  forfl 
another  half  dozen  years,  before  he  was  able  to  devote  1 
himself  entirely  to  paintings  after  his  own  choice  of' 
subject  matter.  Most  probably,  the  freedom  of  choice'! 
he  was  able  to  exercise  in  his  sculpture  in  the  late 
1 890s  added  a  good  deal  to  the  personal  satisfaction- 
he  derived  from  the  work.  Critical  response  to  his  j 
efforts  usually  managed  to  include  one  or  both  of  the! 
two  principal  objections  brought  against  his  bronzes  -"' 
that  they  violated  most,  if  not  all,  the  rules  of  academic- 
sculpture,  and  that  they  were  conceived  pictorially,  as 
illustrations,  rather  than  sculpturally.10  Nonetheless,! 
Remington  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  work  pur-^ 
chased  by  museums,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  an' 
article  on  his  work  declared  that  his  bronzes  would 
have  'a  threefold  interest  to  the  student  of  American* 
art:  first,  because  of  the  subject  which  he  has  selected;- 
second,  because  of  the  development  of  a  technique  > 
which  was  suited  to  these  subjects,  and  third  because 
he  insisted  that  the  artisan's  side  of  the  work  should  be 
done  better  than  it  had  ever  been  done  before'. 1 1  (This 
insistence  on  quality  in  the  casting  of  his  bronzes  even 
extended  at  times  to  breaking  up  casts  which  failed  to 
meet  his  standards).12 

Remington  reportedly  made  his  first  venture  into 
sculpture   after   watching   the   sculptor   Frederick  1 
Ruckstulil  at  work  on  a  lifesize  equestrian  statue  in  a 
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Snt-studio  erected  in  a  vacant  lot  near  his  New 
Loclicllc  home.  A  brief  spell  as  a  spectator  led  him  to 
my  tools,  obtain  a  supply  of  modellers'  wax  from 
tuckstuhl,  and  set  to  work.13  'It  was  characteristic  of 
lie  man',  Augustus  Thomas  wrote  of  Remington's 
tiitial  efforts,  'that  his  first  attempt  should  be  a  subject 
lifficult  enough  as  a  technical  problem  to  have  daunted 
sculptor  of  experience  and  a  master  of  technic  [sic], 
lis  love  of  the  work  when  he  got  at  it,  his  marvellous 
ptitude  for  an  art  in  which  he  had  never  had  a  single 
:sson,  are  some  evidence  that  it  was  possibly  his 
leef/r'.14 

When  an  article  on  The  Bronco  Buster  published  in 
une  of  1896  quoted  Remington  as  saying  he  'proposed 

0  do  some  more'  [bronzes] ,  his  second  sculpture,  The 
Voimded  Bunkie  (No.  1)  was  probably  nearing  com- 
ilction.  An  art  critic,  who  had  been  privileged  to  see 
he  wax  model,  wrote  of  it  with  appreciation  in  the 
utumn  of  that  year: 

Ever  since  Mr.  Frederic  Remington' s  'Broncho  Buster' , 
that  very  vigorous  statuette  in  bronze  was  shown  at  Tiffany's 
I  have  had  a  notion  that  there  was  something  more  of  the 
same  sort  to  be  looked  for  from  the  same  source.  .  . . 
Mr.  Remington  has  just  finished  a  new  work  in  clay  that  I 
think  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  In  the  first  place, 
despite  the  tenets  [of  academic  sculpture]  I  think  it  is  art.  In 
the  second  place,  I  think  that  the  strictest  constructionists  must 
admit  as  much.  Of  course,  a  work  designed  to  be  cast  as  a 
statuette  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  monumental  group  would  be 
treated,  and  I  mention  that  point  particularly  because  this 
'  Wounded  Bunkie'  is  not  a  composition  that  could,  by  any 
possibility  be  raised  as  a  statue.  There  are  itisuperable 
mechanical  considerations  of  which  the  artist  is  fully  aware. 
It  is  a  statuette  group,  and  must  remain  so. 
It  was  my  fortune  to  see  this  composition  in  what  is  called 
'the  Mud'.  I  chanced  at  that  time  to  hear  the  artist's  own 
description  of  what  he  was  trying  to  do.  It  is  a  very  great 
pity  that  no  phonographic  cylinder,  repeating  this  vigorous 
autophonic  address  can  be  attached  somewhere  to  the  base 
of  the  group.  It  would  be  worthwhile .  if  it  were  possible,  and 
someday  perhaps  the  ingenuity  of  modern  contrivance  may  so 
arrange  it  that  we  shall  be  able,  by  turning  a  crank  -  let  no 
profane  punster  take  advantage  oj  the  use  of  the  word  -  to 
iiear from  the  artist  himself. 1 5 

'he  critic  discerned  in  the  piece  the  influence  of  Bar  ye 

1  the  modelling  of  the  horses,  and  that  of  De  Ncuvillc 
1  the  accuracy  of  every  detail  of  costume  and  accoutrc- 
lcnt  of  the  soldiers.  'Bunkie',  he  was  careful  to  in- 
orm  his  readers,  was  frontier  cavalry  slang  for  a  close 
omrade.  'He  is  the  one  man  for  whom  a  fellow  soldier 
rould  venture  his  life;  his  fidus  achates  \_sic~\ ,  alter  cgo- 
)  speak  after  the  manner  of  men  who  are  sincere,  his 
'iend'.  The  second  bronze  presented  an  even  more 
pring  feat  of  engineering  in  the  balancing  of  the 
gures,  for  the  two  horses  and  riders  were  supported 
n  two  feet  only  -  one  forefoot  of  the  horse  in  front, 
ne  hind  foot  of  the  one  in  the  rear.  All  in  all,  he  pro- 
ounced  this  second  bronze  'the  unconventional 
xomplishment  of  an  artist  who,  so  far  as  I  know, 
oes  not  mean  to  overstep  any  of  the  proper  rules  of 
is  profession  as  a  sculptor,  but  who,  having  something 
0  express,  has  put  it  into  form  according  to  his  best 
nowledge'.16 

The  next  bronze,  The  Wicked  Pony  (No.  2)  often 
ailed  The  Fallen  Rider  -  was  conceived  as  a  companion 
Jece  to  The  Bronco  Buster.  It  has  been  described  as  'a 


1.  The  Wounded  Bunkie.  Bronze,  Height  21J  inches. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
Bequest  of  Jacob  Ruppcrt. 


2.  The  Wicked  Pony.  Bronze, 
Height  20  inches.  Length  22  inches. 
Gund  Collection  of  Western  Art. 


3.  The  Scalp.  Bronze. 

Frederic  Remington  Museum,  Ogdeusburg,  New  York. 

thrown  rider  clinging  to  that  fighting,  squealing,  wild 
beast  -  fighting,  not  for  freedom,  but  to  kill.  Someone 
remarked  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  man  could 
possibly  get  away.  "He  didn't",  replied  Mr.  Reming- 
ton, "he  was  killed  -  I  was  there  and  saw  it".  It  is  just 
this  touch  of  realism  and  its  appreciation  that  gives 
value  to  these  bronzes  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
know'.17  Perhaps  the  realism  of  the  piece,  with  its 
feeling  of  impending  disaster,  was  a  deterrent  to  its 
popularity. 1 8 

4.  The  Cheyenne.  Bronze,  Height  22^  inches. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
Purchase  Rogers  Fund. 


The  Scalp,  (No.  3)  like  his  first  piece  The  BronM\ 
Buster,  appears  in  both  sand  castings  by  the  Hemy|J 
Bonnard  Company,  and  in  lost  wax  castings  by  Roma  I  I 
Bronze  Works.  Comparison  of  casts  by  the  twi  J 
methods  provides  ample  proof  of  the  distinct  advam  J 
ages  offered  Remington  by  the  lost  wax  process,  an  J 
of  his  ceaseless  exploration  of  the  possibilities  of  tl:  J 
technique.  The  Scalp  in  a  sand-casting  suffers  from  all 
excess  of  smoothness;  the  Indian  is  too  neatly  combe  J 
to  be  convincing  as  a  warrior  who  has  not  only  ju 
slain,  but  scalped  his  enemy;  the  horse  is  too  scvcrel™ 
classical  to  be  an  Indian  war  pony.  The  same  piece  in\  \ 
lost  wax  casting  has  the  necessary  wildncss  and  rough  1 
ness  to  carry  conviction.  Remington  believed  in  givinj 
credit* where  credit  was  due,  and  he  was  particular!  I 
quick  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  the  proce  hi 
introduced  to  him  by  Riccardo  Bertclli, 19  founder  at 
Roman  Bronze  Works  in  New  York  City.  Just  ho-1  \ 
great  this  debt  was  can  be  calculated  by  the  statistic  I 
of  his  productions;  he  cast  four  bronzes  by  sancB 
casting,  and  twenty-two,  including  repeats  of  Tl  I 
Bronco  Buster  and  The  Scalp,  after  switching  to  lo 
wax.  'When  an  artist  happens  upon  some  process  th;  I 
from  the  outset  gives  him  greater  freedom,  and  th;  I 
solves  a  difficulty  the  confronting  of  which  had  prove  1 
more  than  discouraging,  the  door  is  open  to  an  ac  I 
vancement  in  his  art,  and,  moreover,  to  a  rendering  ( ,  I 
his  personality  in  each  step  of  the  advance'.20 

This  was  the  estimate  of  a  critic  viewing  his  work  :l 
the  time  of  the  Knoedler  exhibition  in  1905.  The  artis|i 
though  '. . .  at  first  hampered  by  mechanical  rcstraintsll 
had  'at  last  found  in  "Circ-Pcrdue"  perfect  frccdoi  1 
for  his  individual  powers  ....  Here  was  his  Opel 
door:  No  more  stiff  casting  in  jointed  sections  fell 
him!  but  every  figure  marked  by  the  cunning  stroki  1 
of  his  own  hand,  the  obedient  metal  filling  out  hll 
wishes  to  the  wave  of  a  tossing  mane  or  the  sleek  dri  I 
of  a  sweating  flank'.21 

The  writer  went  on  to  expand  upon  the  possibility  I 
of  the  circ-perduc  method  in  the  hands  of  an  adverffl 
turous  artist:  'With  the  apparently  fragile  shell  bcfoiil 
him  he  can  take  liberty.  He  can  paint  upon  it  with  I 
brush  dipped  in  the  molten  wax;  he  can  smooth  a  wail 
with  a  scapula  any  ridge  that  docs  not  strike  his  fane)  1 
he  can  change  the  swing  of  a  horse's  tail,  or  gentl  I 
alter  the  position  of  a  lifted  forefoot.  The  hollo1  I 
model  is  his,  and  he  can  enjoy  once  more  the  thrill  c  I 
creative  composition !  Thus  each  piece  is  given  a  I 
individuality  soon  to  be  duplicated  in  endurin  I 
metal'.22 

The  Cheyenne  (No.  4),  copyrighted  in  1901,  giv<l 
evidence  of  the  sculptor's  exploration  of  the  versatilit  I 
of  his  new  method  in  treating  details  such  as  th  I 
decoration  of  the  shield  that  the  warrior  carries.  Th  I 
techniques  also  permitted  him  to  cast  for  the  first  tiniil 
a  horse  running  with  all  four  feet  off  the  ground.  Th  I 
piece  is  supported  by  a  trailing  buffalo  robe  and  1 
clump  of  grass.  Like  Ins  earlier  sculpture  of  a  mountei 
Indian  brave.  The  Cheyenne  shows  the  Plains  warricl 
in  his  time  of  pride,  the  artist's  favourite  period  c  I 
Western  history.  'The  Indian  character  of  those  da)  I 
was  something  worthy  striving  to  understand,  tl 
absorb,  to  glory  in,  and  eventually  to  express  in  art'.-  I 
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5.  Off  the  Range.  (Copyright  title :  Coming  Through  the  Rye). 
Bronze. 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  dc 


The  group  of  four  cowboys  (No.  5)  riding  into 
town  on  a  spree,  copyrighted  by  Remington  in  1902, 
was  his  most  complex  sculpture  to  date.  Enlarged  to 
life-size  in  plaster,  it  stood  at  the  entrance  to  The  Pike, 
the  amusement  section  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expo- 
sition in  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  one  year  later  was  also 
displayed  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  at  Port- 
land, Oregon.  Once  again,  the  sculptor  made  good 
use  of  the  cire-perdtte  technique  when  preparing  the 
small-sized  model  for  casting.  A  cast  was  included 
among  the  nine  pieces  exhibited  at  M.  Knocdlcr  & 
Company  in  1905.  One  reviewer  of  the  exhibition 
took  a  highly  tolerant  view  of  the  cowhands'  activities: 
'Here  arc  four  cowboys,  wild,  harum-scarum  devils, 
shooting  up  a  town  from  the  mere  joy  of  a  healthy 
existence,  plus  the  exhilaration  produced  by  frontier 
rum.  They  arc  dashing  down  the  street,  the  ponies  at 
top  speed,  spurning  the  ground  beneath  their  feet  - 
and  that  is  the  marvellous  part  of  it  -  only  five  of  those 
pattering  hoofs  touch  the  earth  and  there  arc  eight 
pairs  of  them!  That  this  group  was  purchased  by  the 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery  of  Washington,  is  a  just  tribute 
to  Mr.  Remington's  powers'.24  The  Corcoran,  having 
paid  its  tribute,  expressed  some  doubts  to  the  artist's 
agents  about  the  piece's  title.  On  January  29,  1904  (?) 
Remington  wrote  to  the  director  of  the  gallery:  'Mr. 
Knoedler  has  asked  me  to  address  you  in  re.  a  name  for 
the  cow-boy  group  other  than  "Coming  thro'  the 
Rye ".  It  was  thrown  up  at  St.  Louis  and  called  "Off 
the  Range"  -  which  describes  it  properly'.25 

The  Corcoran  acquired  a  second  bronze  at  this  time 
from  the  Remington  exhibition  -  the  figure  of  a  fur 
trapper  entitled  The  Mountain  Man  (No.  6)  The  artist 
mentioned  this  bronze  in  his  letter  to  the  Corcoran 
director :  'The  Mountain  Man  I  intend  as  one  of  these 


old  Iriquois  [sic]  Trappers  who  followed  the  Fur 
Companies  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  '30  &  '40 
tics'.26  By  Iroquois,  Remington  doubtless  meant  the 
French  Canadian  trappers  who,  according  to  Francis 
Parkman,  were  described  as  part  white,  part  Indian  and 
part  devil.  Some  critics  have  pointed  to  this  piece  as 
another  example  of  the  artist's  exaggeration  of  reality 
for  the  sake  of  effect,  pointing  out  that  the  bronze 
shows  'horse  and  rider  coming  down  a  slope  of  rock 
which  would  offer  doubtful  footing  for  a  goat'.27  In 
fact,  the  trapper  is  riding  a  mule,  and  numerous 
accounts  of  early  travels  in  the  West  attest  to  the 
remarkable  agility  and  surefootedness  of  these 
animals.28  The  trapper's  fringed  buckskin  costume  and 
all  his  equipment  required  that  Remington  give  much 
time  and  attention  to  each  wax  model  he  cast  of  this 
piece,  and  on  occasion  he  made  comparatively  major 
variations  from  cast  to  cast,  particularly  in  the  position 
of  the  rider's  right  arm.  After  having  proved  to  Ins 
own  satisfaction  that  he  could  achieve  almost  endless 
elaboration  in  his  bronzes,  Remington  then  turned  his 
attention  to  producing  a  smaller,  simpler  piece  (No.  7). 
The  Sergeant,  a  work  of  1904,  was  described  in  the 
copyright  application  as  the  '13ust  of  Rough  Rider 
Sergeant  .  .  .  Stern  face,  sharp  nose,  heavy  moustache, 
prominent  chin,  checks  somewhat  sunken,  hat  tilted 
on  back  of  head'.29  This  piece  is  sometimes  considered 
as  one  half  of  a  pair  with  the  other  small  bust,  The 
Sarage  (No.  8),  although  the  latter  was  not  cast  until 
1908,  four  years  after  the  appearance  of  The  Sergeant?0 
The  Sergeant  was  the  first  military  subject  in  bronze 
that  Remington  had  essayed  since  The  Wounded 
Bunkie  in  1896,  and  his  selection  of  a  member  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  volunteer  regiment  in  the 
Spanish  American  war  as  a  subject  doubtless  stemmed 


6.  Tin  Mountain  Man.  Bronze. 
Corcoran  Gallery  oj  Art,  Washington,  DC 


trom  many  causes:  his  admiration  for  Roosevelt,  and 
tor  the  Rough  Riders  encountered  during  his  exper- 
ience as  a  war  artist-correspondent  in  Cuba. 

For  the  subject  of  a  second  bronze  copyrighted  in 
1904,  Remington  diverted  his  attention  momentarily 
trom  cowboys,  Indians  and  soldiers,  though  not  from 
the  horse.  Perhaps  because  the  game  of  polo  has  fewer 
afheionados  than  the  Romance  of  the  West,  the  group 
entitled  Polo  (No.  9)  never  reached  a  wide  audience, 
and  is  another  extremely  scarce  bronze,  although  it 
possessed  in  plenty  the  Remington  trademark  of  action 


7.  The  Sergeant.  Bronze. 

Frederic  Remington  Museum,  Ogdensburg,  New  York. 


8.  The  Savage.  Bronze. 

Frederic  Remington  Museum,  Ogdcnsburg,  New  York. 


and  excitement,  with  more  than  a  touch  of  danger.  A 
contemporary  critic  wrote  of  the  bronze  that  'it 
represents  not  a  part  of  the  game  itself,  but  an  accident 
-  what  might  occur  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  too 
quick  for  the  most  instantaneous  shutter.  But  the 
composition  is  there  -  it  is  the  epitome  of  shock! 
"Here's  where  the  doctor  comes  in"!  remarked  some- 
one at  the  exhibition.  No  doubt  of  it  -  and  the  veter- 
inary, too.'31 

In  The  Rattlesnake  (No.  10),  Remington  returned  to 
the  theme  of  the  mounted  cowboy  in  statuette  size; 


9.  Polo.  Bronze. 

Frederic  Remington  Museum,  Ogdensburg,  New  York. 


10.  The  Rattlesnake.  Bronze. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

Bequest  of  Jack  Ruppert. 
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[.  The  Bronco  Buster.  Large  size.  Bronze. 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 
equest  o/Jack  Ruppert. 

ot  surprisingly,  these  bronzes  had  proved  to  be  his 
lost  popular  pieces.  A  journalist  who  had  an  oppor- 
inity  to  see  the  sculptor  at  work  on  the  wax  model 
>r  this  piece  reported  on  his  continuous  manipulation 
f  the  wax  model  he  was  preparing  for  casting. 

For  instance,  something  was  said  about  the  position  of  the 
rattlesnake  in  a  wax  model  of  his  frightened  pony.  Mr. 
Remington  decided  to  change  it ;  the  little  string  oj  wax 
that  represented  the  snake  was  bent  and  curved  and  again 
replaced;  this  time  the  effect  seemed  more  pleasing. 
'Great fun',  said  he,  'isn't  it,  eh?  Just  see  what  can 
be  done  with  it  -  isn't  it  wonderful ;  you  could  work  on 
this  for  days,  changing  and  rechanging  as  you  like  -  the 
only  limit  is  your  time  and  patience.  Great  fun,  eh'  ? 

Remington  made  other  changes  to  this  piece  far 
tore  drastic  than  merely  reshaping  the  rattlesnake, 
le  earlier  castings  are  approximately  four  inches 
lortor  than  the  later  and  apparently  final  version.  In 
ddition,  the  rider  in  the  smaller  version  is  smooth- 
iced,  while  in  the  larger  version  the  cowboy  has  a 
ristling  moustache.  Other  changes  to  the  base  have 
:en  recorded,  and  the  fur  chaps  worn  by  the  cowhand 
ave  a  rich,  woolly  texture  that  was  only  possible  in 
iSting  by  lost  wax. 

Another  work  of  the  same  year  as  The  Rattlesnake 
ras  the  large  version  of  The  Bronco  Buster  (No.  1 1).32 
<cept  for  the  rider's  right  hand,  which  has  all  fingers 
utstretched  instead  of  grasping  a  quirt,  this  bronze  is 
isentially  the  same  as  the  earlier  piece.  Perhaps  bc- 
iuse  of  its  size,  the  second  Bronco  Buster  never  achieved 
i)  thing  like  the  popularity  of  its  predecessor,  and 

obably  no  more  than  fifteen  casts  in  all  were  made, 
it  the  piece  is  of  particular  interest  for  it  indicates  that 
Remington  was  beginning  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
lulpture  in  larger  dimensions,  as  well  as  in  groups 
nnprising  more  than  one  figure.  The  next  logical 
ep  was  a  bronze  in  life  size;  in  1908  little  more  than 

year  before  his  death  Remington's  one  full-size 
lulpture  in  bronze,  a  mounted  cowboy,  was  placed 

?airmount  Park  in  Philadelphia.33 


12.  The  Outlaw.  Bronze.  Height  23  inches. 
Length  of  base  12I  inches. 

Gund  Collection  of  Western  Art. 

In  The  Outlaw  (No.  12)  copyrighted  in  1906,  he 
produced  yet  another  version  of  the  perennial  battle 
between  man  and  mount  that  provided  so  much  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  cowboy's  life.  In  this 
sculpture,  wrote  one  critic,  'Remington  carried  bold- 
ness to  extremes';  pointing  out  that  'the  horse  is  doing 
an  acrobatic  turn  on  his  forefeet  with  the  hind- 
quarters almost  erect  in  the  air'.3"4  Most  bronco  busters 
took  a  perverse  sort  of  pride  in  the  fantastic  gyrations 
their  horses  performed  in  an  effort  to  rid  themselves  of 
an  unwanted  rider;  though  the  situation  seems 
desperate  for  the  cowboy,  his  professional  pride  will 
not  let  him  disgrace  himself  by  'grabbing  leather'  - 
taking  hold  of  the  pommel  of  his  saddle. 

Inspiration  for  two  bronzes  of  the  American  cavalry- 
man came  from  earlier  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
American  West.  The  large  group  of  Dragoons  -  1850 
(No.  13)35  depicted  the  mounted  soldiers  who  were 
specifically  developed  to  combat  the  warriors  of  the 
Plains  tribes  who  were  among  the  finest  mounted 
fighters  of  all  time.  This  piece  was  copyrighted  in 
1905,  and  was  described  at  the  time  as  'a  stirring  scene 
of  hand-to-hand  conflict  ...  in  which  mounted 

13.  Dragoons  -  1830.  Bronze. 

Frederic  Remington  Museum,  Ogdensburg,  New  York. 


14-  Trooper  of  the  Plains  -  1 868.  Bronze. 
Height  26  inches.  Length  at  base  20  x  8  inches. 
Gund  Collection  of  Western  Art;  lent  by  Gordon  Gund. 

Indians  with  tomahawks  and  bows  are  grappling  with 
troopers'.36  Again,  because  of  the  size  and  complexity 
of  the  group,  the  edition  cast  was  very  small.  A  single 
figure,  The  Trooper  of  the  Plains  -  1868  (No.  14),  was 
copyrighted  the  year  of  the  artist's  death.37  Only  a 
handful  of  original  castings  of  this  piece  were  made, 
doubtless  because  Remington's  premature  death  pre- 
vented his  carrying  out  the  necessary  work  on  the  wax 
models  required  for  casting.  Once  more,  he  brought 
off  a  daring  feat  of  engineering  in  the  casting:  as 
described  in  the  copyright  application,  the  sculpture 
shows  'a  U.S.  Cavalry  Soldier,  with  drawn  revolver, 


on  a  running  horse,  all  feet  off  ground  and  supported 
by  sage  brush'.  Remington's  work  as  a  military  artist, 
in  both  paintings  and  sculpture,  drew  the  praise  of 
Major-General  Leonard  Wood: 

His  work  on  army  subjects  has  been  wonderfully  good ; 
great  ivouldbe  a  better  word,  and  he  has  perpetuated  the  work 
and  type  of  the  soldiers  of  the  plains  and  of  the  great 
Southwest  in  summer  and  in  winter,  but  always  in  action, 
always  doing  something,  with  a  skill  and  truthfulness  and  with 
a  spirit  which  appeals  to  every  soldier's  heart . .  ,'38 

Remington's  work  as  a  sculptor  continued  up  until 
his  sudden  and  premature  death  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas, 1909.  His  last  bronze,  The  Stampede  (No.  15),  was 
copyrighted  posthumously  by  his  widow  in  April 
1910.39  The  edition  of  this  last  piece  is  limited  to  a 
small  edition  of  posthumous  castings,  though  most 
probably  the  sheer  size  and  weight  of  the  pieces  would 
have  limited  the  number  cast  in  any  event. 

The  original  controversy  with  exponents  of 
academic  sculpture  over  Remington's  supposed  viola- 
tion of  the  tenets  of  sculpture  in  his  bronzes  has  lost 
much  of  its  point  today,  largely  because  academic 
sculpture  has  lost  much  of  its  influence.  In  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  devotees  of  the  American  West,  the  veracity 
and  boldness  and  even  the  violence  of  his  bronzes  more 
than  compensate  for  the  missing  nionumentality'. 
Probably  the  evaluation  of  his  work  written  by  critic 
Charles  de  Kay  within  a  matter  of  days  following 
Remington's  sudden  death  states  the  case  most 
judiciously: 

To  sculpture  Remington  came  later,  and  to  this  medium 
he  brought  the  habits  of  the  illustrator  and  painter;  that  is  to 
say  he  approached  sculpture  from  the  pictorial  rather  than  the 
monumental  side  . . .  Genre  in  clay  is  like  genre  in  paint, 
it  is  realistic  almost  to  the  verge  oj  the  photographic,  and  one 
cannot  expect  in  such  literal  transcripts  of  fact  the  largeness 
of  heroic  sculpture.*0 


15.  The  Stampede.  Bronze. 

Frederic  Remington  Museum,  Ogdensburg,  New  York. 
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Indeed,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  from  the  first 
Lcmington  was  well  aware  of  the  mutually  exclusive 
ltcrnatives  offered  by  sculpture,  and  deliberately  chose 
ealism  in  small  size,  although  he  may  have  vague 
mbitions  to  do  larger  works  in  a  distant  future.  In  his 
jbituary  article,  de  Kay  paid  further  tribute  to 
lemington's  accomplishments  in  the  field  he  had 
hosen : 

//  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  his  paintings  or  his 
sculptures  were  the  more  popular ,  whether  the  scenes  of 
combat  between  Indians  and  soldiers,  the  episodes  in  the  life 
of  cowboys  and  trappers,  mine-prospectors,  and  frontiersmen, 
depicted  by  his  busy  brush  were  more  to  the  taste  of  the  public 
or  the  vivid  groups  he  modelled  for  bronze,  wherein  lie  brought 
to  play  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  horse  and  indeed 
enjoyed  the  expression  oj  that  knowledge  to  the  top  of  his 
bent.11 

>JOTES 

1 1.  The  Century  magazine,  June  1896.  The  author  would 
like  to  thank  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  various 
museums  who  gave  invaluable  assistance  in  preparing 
this  article:  Archibald  Stobie,  Director,  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Dillenbeck,  Curator  of  the  Frederic  Remington 
Museum,  Ogdensburg,  New  York;  Lewis  Sharp, 
Curator  of  Sculpture,  Department  of  American 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Phillips,  Curator  of 
Collections  and  Research,  and  Susan  Grady  of  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  DC ;  Mrs. 
Isabel  Alexander,  Curator,  the  Gund  Collection  of 
Western  Art,  New  York;  the  Art  and  Architecture 
Division  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  the 
Library  of  the  New-York  Historical  Society,  New  York. 

2.  Remington  completed  and  copyrighted  twenty-four 
bronzes  including  the  life-size  statue  of  the  cowboy  in 
Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  and  the  posthumously 
copyrighted  Stampede.  Although  he  is  one  of  the 
dominant  names  in  the  history  of  sculpture  on  a 
Western  theme,  he  had  a  number  of  predecessors, 
particularly  in  the  use  of  the  American  Indian  as  subject, 
which  could  logically  be  traced  in  American  art  to 
Shem  Drowne  and  his  famous  wcathervane  for  the 
State  House,  Boston.  Among  the  academic  predecessors 
of  Remington  in  this  field  were  Horatio  Grccnough, 
Thomas  Crawford,  Erastus  Dow  Palmer,  John  Quincy 
Adams  Ward,  Henry  Kirkc  Brown,  Olin  L.  Warner 
Mid  the  Borglum  brothers,  especially  Solon. 

3.  Perriton  Maxwell,  'Frederic  Remington  -  Most  Typical 
of  Western  Artists',  Pearson's,  October,  1907. 

4.  There  is  very  little  direct  evidence  as  to  the  exact 
number  of  casts  made  of  any  particular  Remington 
bronze.  The  Buffalo  Signal,  copyrighted  in  December, 
1901,  was  done  on  commission,  and  one  cast  made  before 
the  model  was  destroyed.  (Letter  written  by  Remington 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  1902.)  Similarly, 
The  Buffalo  Horse,  a  work  of  1907,  was  apparently  also 
cast  only  once  before  the  model  was  destroyed  due  to 
criticism  of  the  composition.  The  Norther,  copyrighted 
in  1900  and  first  cast  the  following  year,  was  apparently 
limited  to  an  edition  of  five  casts.  (Remington  letter 
to  Metropolitan  Museum,  see  above.)  The  Horse  Thief, 
copyrighted  in  1907,  was  also  cast  in  a  very  small 
edition,  quite  probably  no  more  than  six  to  eight  casts. 
Remington's  second  sculpture,  The  Wounded  Bunkie, 
was  limited  to  fourteen  casts,  according  to  the  letter  the 
artist  wrote  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  1902. 
The  Wicked  Pony,  another  early  sculpture,  had  an  edition 
of  perhaps  ten  to  twenty  casts.  None  of  these  pieces  was 
included  in  the  group  of  bronzes  bequeathed  by  Mrs. 
Remington  to  the  Remington  Art  Memorial  at 
Ogdensburg  -  evidence  that  the  moulds  were  definitely 
no  longer  in  existence  at  the  time  of  her  death  in  1918 ; 
in  all  probability  they  had  been  destroyed  long  before. 


Mrs.  Remington's  will  provided  that  one  example  of 
each  model  still  in  her  possession  at  the  founders  be 
cast  for  the  Memorial  before  the  moulds  were 
destroyed.  The  cast  number  of  various  of  the  bronzes 
in  the  Frederic  Remington  Museum  would  thus  give  a 
clue  to  the  probably  upper  limits  of  the  numbers  cast 
of  several  of  the  more  popular  bronzes  -  if  not  to  the 
actual  last  number  cast  -  since  presumably  Mrs. 
Remington  began  ordering  casts  made  from  the 
models  still  at  her  disposal  at  the  foundry  toward  the  end 
of  her  life.  These  bronzes  and  the  estimates  of  total 
editions  are  as  follows:  The  Mountain  Man,  No.  54; 
casts  with  higher  numbers  have  come  on  the  art 
market;  the  total  edition  was  probably  about  sixty  casts. 
The  Outlaw,  No.  39;  casts  with  numbers  in  the  low  forties 
have  been  on  the  market;  total  edition  probably  about 
forty-five.  The  Cheyenne,  No.  79 ;  casts  with  numbers 
in  the  eighties  have  been  on  the  market;  total  edition 
probably  about  eighty-five  to  ninety.  The  Rattlesnake, 
No.  100 ;  this  is  the  highest  cast  number  recorded  either 
in  a  public  or  private  collection,  and  is  possibly  the  last 
cast  made  from  the  model.  The  large  Bronco  Buster, 
No.  19;  casts  have  been  on  the  market  with  numbers  in 
the  low  twenties;  total  edition,  probably  about  twenty- 
five.  The  small  Bronco  Buster  at  the  Frederic  Remington 
Museum  is  No.  275,  but  an  original  cast  has  come  on 
the  market  with  a  number  of  330;  to  this  number 
would  have  to  be  added  perhaps  thirty-five  to  forty 
casts  by  the  Hcnry-Bonnard  Bronze  Company. 
Coming  Through  the  Rye  in  the  Frederic  Remington 
Museum  is  cast  fifteen ;  again  quite  possibly  the  last 
cast  made  since  no  higher  number  has  come  on  the 
market.  The  same  is  true  for  The  Trooper  of  the  Plains, 
No.  15,  The  Dragoons  -  1850,  No.  6,  and  The  Stampede, 
No.  3.  Estimated  numbers  of  the  editions  on  other 
Remington  bronzes  would  be:  The  Scalp,  about  seventy- 
five  casts  by  Roman  Bronze  Works,  plus  fifteen  to 
twenty  by  Hcnry-Bonnard  Bronze  Company; 
The  Sergeant  casts  with  numbers  in  the  late  eighties 
are  known;  total  edition  possibly  about  one  hundred 
casts;  The  Savage,  this  bronze  is  by  no  means  so 
numerous  as  The  Sergeant  -  casts  that  have  come  on  the 
market  do  not  seem  to  go  much  beyond  the  twenties, 
and  perhaps  thirty-five  to  fifty  casts  would  be  a 
generous  estimate.  (These  bronzes  are  included  in  the 
Frederic  Remington  Museum  collection,  but  have  no 
cast  numbers.)  It  can  quite  easily  be  seen  that  the  cast 
numbers  on  the  bronzes  at  the  Frederic  Remington 
Museum  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  minimum  numbers 
cast  of  several  of  these  bronzes. 

5.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  purchased  the  following 
bronzes  directly  from  the  artist  in  1907:  The  small 
Bronco  Buster,  (since  'deacccssioned') ;  The  Cheyenne ; 
The  Mountain  Man;  The  Dragoons  -1850. 

6.  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  DC, 
purchased  two  bronzes  from  the  exhibition  ot 
Remington's  sculpture  at  M.  Knoedler  &  Company 
in  1905  :  Off  the  Range  (Coming  Through  the  Rye)  and 
The  Mountain  Man.  At  present  they  also  have  a  large 
version  of  7  he  Rattlesnake  on  extended  loan  to  their 
collection. 

7.  The  Ruppert  Bequest  in  1939  consisted  often  bronzes: 
the  large  Bronco  Buster;  The  Wounded  Bunkie ;  The 
Wicked  Pony ;  The  Scalp;  Coming  Through  the  Rye; 

The  Sergeant;  The  Rattlesnake ;  1 he  Outlaw;  The  Savage ; 
The  Trooper  of  the  Plains  -  1868. 

8.  The  Frederic  Remington  Museum  in  Ogdensburg  has 
fifteen  of  Remington's  twenty-four  bronzes.  These 
include,  in  addition  to  the  casts  listed  above  in  Note  4, 
the  large  Bronco  Buster,  Coming  Through  the  Rye;  The 
Scalp;  The  Sergeant;  The  Savage;  and  Paleolithic  Man. 

9.  The  Gund  Collection,  which  began  circulating  to 
museums  and  historical  societies  around  the  country  in 
late  1970,  has  six  Remington  bronzes  in  its  permanent 
collection,  plus  The  Trooper  of  the  Plains  on  long-term 
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loan.  In  the  course  of  the  coming  ten  months,  the 
collection  will  be  shown  at  Hartwick  College, 
Oneonta,  New  York;  the  New  Jersey  State  Museum, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey ;  the  Brockton  Art  Center, 
Brockton,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Hudson  River 
Museum,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

10.  This  question  was  raised  in  almost  every  contemporary 
mention  of  Remington's  bronze  work;  see,  among  other 
sources,  Lorado  Taft,  The  History  of  American  Sculpture, 
New  York  1903,  for  one  statement  of  this,  also 

Town  Topics,  October  22, 1896,  and  the  article  by 
Charles  de  Kay,  Harper's  Weekly,  January  8, 1910. 

11.  The  Craftsman,  March  1909. 

12.  Quoted  in  Perriton  Maxwell,  Pearsons,  October  1907, 
loc.  cit. 

13.  Augustus  Thomas,  'Recollections  of  Frederic 
Remington',  The  Century  magazine,  July  1910.  Thomas 
places  Remington's  first  experimenting  with  sculpture 
in  1896.  Since  The  Bronco  Buster  was  completed  and 
copyrighted  in  the  preceding  year  -  October  1895  - 
Remington's  first  efforts  would  have  to  have  been  made 
in  1895  at  the  latest.  In  fact,  since  the  drawing  Thomas 
mentions  as  the  inspiration  of  the  artist's  first  efforts  in 
three  dimension  representation  was  published  in  the 
March  1895  issue  of  Harper's  Monthly,  it  is  possible  that 
Remington  began  to  work  on  his  model  sometime  in 
1894.  (See  the  statement  Remington  made  that 

The  Bronco  Buster  had  cost  him  much  time  and  effort.) 

14.  Ibid. 

15.  Town  Topics,  October  22, 1896. 

16.  Ibid.  Tlie  Wounded  Bunkie  seems  to  have  been  the  one 
bronze  (aside  from  commissions  such  as  The  Buffalo 
Signal)  for  which  the  artist  planned  a  limited  edition 
of  casts  in  advance;  a  notice  about  the  bronze  when  it 
was  exhibited  at  Tiffany's  in  the  autumn  of  1897 
mentions :  'Among  the  new  bronzes  is  a  reproduction 
(one  of  only  twenty  cast)  of  Mr.  Frederick  (sic) 
Remington's  group  of  two  cavalry  soldiers  in  retreat'. 
At  that  time,  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  the 
piece  had  been  copyrighted,  no  more  than  a  handful 
had  probably  been  cast,  and  we  know  from  Remington's 
own  writing  (see  above,  note  4)  that  the  limit  of 
twenty  was  never  actually  reached. 

17.  Collier's,  March  18, 1905. 

18.  For  some  years,  belief  has  been  general  that  the  original 
model  for  The  Wicked  Pony  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  in 
the  Henry-Bonnard  Foundry  in  1898,  thus  accounting 
for  the  rarity  of  the  bronze.  (Bruce  Wear,  Tlie  Bronze 
World  of  Frederic  Remington,  1967,  for  example,  makes 
this  statement).  No  fire  in  the  Henry-Bonnard  Bronze 
Company  for  this  period  was  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times,  and  both  The  Wicked  Pony  and  The  Scalp 
were  copyrighted  in  December  of  1898,  indicating  that 
they  were  not  completed  until  that  date.  The  'original 
plaster'  would  in  fact  have  been  'dissected'  to  make 
moulds  for  the  various  parts  required  by  a  sand-casted 
bronze,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  kind  of  holocaust 
could  destroy  a  mould  made  of  a  material  intended  to 
contain  molten  metal. 

19.  There  is  a  letter  in  the  files  of  the  Frederic  Remington 
Museum  from  Riccardo  Bertelli  to  Remington 
thanking  him  for  the  favourable  mention  given  his  work 
in  the  article  in  The  Craftsman,  March  1909.  It  seems 
likely  that  Remington  changed  to  Bertelli's  Roman 
Bronze  Works  for  casting  his  bronzes  because  of  the 
new  technique.  Although  Henry-Bonnard  remained 

in  business  in  Manhattan  until  at  least  1923,  there  is  no 
record  that  Remington  used  them  after  he  switched  to 
Roman  Bronze  c.  1900-01.  Two  of  his  earlier  bronzes 
were  repeated  in  lost- wax  castings;  the  two  that  were 
not  -  The  Wounded  Bunkie  and  The  Wicked  Pony  were 
probably  discontinued  because  of  lack  of  demand, 
since  there  is  no  evidence  that  moulds  or  models  for  these 
pieces  were  ever  accidentally  destroyed  at  the  foundry. 

20.  Colliers,  March  18, 1905. 


21.  Ibid. 

22.  Ibid. 

23.  Quoted  in  The  Craftsman,  March  1909.  The  Cheyenne 
was  copyrighted  November  21,  1901. 

24.  Colliers,  March  18, 1905.  Coming  Through  the  Rye  was 
copyrighted  on  October  8, 1902. 

25.  The  alternate  title  suggested  by  Remington  to  the 
Corcoran  has  been  used  by  other  owners  on  occasion, 
although  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  for  the 
bronze  when  it  was  shown  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  in  1904.  The  Official  Guide  for  the 
Exposition  called  it  Shooting  Up  the  Town  on  one  page, 
and  Cowboys  Shooting  Up  a  Western  Town,  on  another. 
Other  names  applied  to  it  were  Cowboy  Up  the  Pike 
(given  to  the  cast  of  a  single.figure  reproduced  in 
Leslie's  Weekly,  November  26,  1903,  and  Cowboys  on  a 
Tear,  in  the  World's  Fair  Bulletin  (no  date).  Doubtless 
Remington  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  these  titles 
would  hardly  appeal  to  an  organization  already  dubious 
about  Coming  Through  the  Rye.  The  subject  of  the  piece 
definitely  harks  back  to  Remington's  early  illustration 
work:  Dissolute  Cow-Punchers,  which  first  appeared 

in  an  article  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  The  Century 
for  October  1888  (later  published  in  Ranch  Life  and  The 
Hunting  Trail),  and  also  to  Cowboys  Coming  to  Town 
for  Christmas,  which  appeared  in  the  December  21, 
1889  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly.  Robert  Taft  considered 
a  drawing  by  Rufus  Zogbaum,  Painting  the  Town  Red, 
which  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly  in  1887  as  the  archetype 
of  all  these  illustrations  of  cowboys  on  a  rampage. 

26.  The  Mountain  Man  was  copyrighted  July  10, 1903. 

It  has  also  been  known  as  The  Trapper,  and  The  Mountain 
Climber.  (The  Craftsman,  March  1909). 

27.  Letter  from  Frederic  Remington  to  the  Director  of  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  January  29, 1905. 

28.  In  The  Oregon  Trail,  Parkman  makes  frequent  mention 
of  the  agility  and  surefootedness  of  the  mules  and 
Indian  ponies  used  by  the  trappers  of  the  day. 

29.  The  Sergeant  was  copyrighted  on  July  30, 1904. 
Remington  had  been  a  first-hand  observer  of  the 
Rough  Riders  during  his  second  trip  to  Cuba  in  1898, 
and  provided  an  illustration  of  The  Charge  of  the  Rough 
Riders  at  San  Juan  Hill,  for  a  story  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 
published  in  the  April  1899  issue  of  Scribncr's  Magazine, 
and  later  published  in  the  book  The  Roughriders  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  in  the  same  year.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the 
Rough  Riders  chose  Remington's  Bronco  Buster  as  a 
farewell  gift  for  their  colonel. 

30.  The  Savage  was  copyrighted  on  December  14, 1908, 
just  over  a  year  before  the  artist's  death. 

31.  Polo  was  copyrighted  July  21, 1904. 

32.  The  large  Bronco  Buster  was  copyrighted  in  1905.  It  is 
thirty-two  inches  high,  approximately  eight  inches 
taller  than  its  predecessor. 

33.  The  Fairmount  Park  Co wboy  was  copyrighted  011  April 
27, 1908.  It  was  unveiled  on  June  20  of  the  same  year. 

34.  The  Outlaw  was  copyrighted  on  May  3, 1906.  Quote 
from  Collier's,  March  18,  1905. 

3  5.  The  Dragoons  was  copyrighted  December  6, 1905. 
Remington's  remarks  on  his  early  reading  were 
included  in  'A  Few  Words  from  Mr.  Remington', 
Collier's,  March  18,  1905. 

36.  Quoted  from  the  article  by  Charles  de  Kay,  Harper's 
Weekly,  January  8,  1 910. 

37.  Trooper  of  the  Plains  -  1 868  was  copyrighted  on  January 
13, 1909. 

38.  Quote  by  General  Leonard  Wood  in  a  scrapbook  of 
clippings  at  the  New  York  Public  Library  Art  Division, 
source  not  recorded. 

39.  Tlie  Stampede  was  copyrighted  April  13, 1910.  The  number 
of  the  Remington  Art  Memorial  cast  would  indicate  that 
only  three  original  casts  of  this  piece  were  made. 

40.  Charles  de  Kay,  Harper's  Weekly,  January  8, 1910. 

41.  Ibid. 
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Silver 

in  New  France 

Jean  Trudcl 

From  February  i  to  March  17  1974  the  National 
Gallery  of  Canada  is  mounting  an  exhibition  entitled 
Silver  in  New  France  which  includes  more  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  domestic  and  religious 
silver  in  use  during  the  period  of  French  rule  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  first  sixty  years  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.'  This  is  the  first  exhibition  in  which  a 
comparison  can  be  made  between  the  most  important 
works  of  the  early  years  of  Canadian  silver  and  pieces 
brought  over  or  imported  from  France  at  that  time. 

The  history  of  Canadian  silver  begins  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  when  a  French  colony  called  Canada  or 
New  France  was  founded  in  America  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  river.  Immediately  to  the  south  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  English  colonies  were  being  similarly 
established  with  a  much  denser  population,  where 
silversmiths  such  as  John  Hull  and  Robert  Sanderson 
were  plying  their  trade  from  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
following  century  that  professional  silversmiths 
worked  in  New  France. 

The  population  of  the  French  colony  which  was  in 
the  region  of  three  thousand,  two  hundred  in  1665 
had  in  (713  increased  to  eighteen  thousand.  They  were 
Roman  Catholic,  and  the  clergy,  who  had  originally 
come  to  try  to  convert  the  Indians,  held  a  supremely 
important  position.  It  was  111  the  town  of  Quebec,  the 
principal  urban  community  under  French  rule,  that 
the  first  church  was  built  in  1664  as  a  parish  church,  to 
become  in  1674  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Quebec 
-  Notrc-Dame  de  Quebec.  Some  person  of  influence 
had  succeeded  in  winning  official  recognition  by  Rome 
for  a  Roman  Catholic  diocese  in  North  America. 
Francois  Xavier  de  Montmorency  Laval  (1623-1708) 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Quebec  in  1674.  As 
political  and  religious  power  were  closely  linked,  the 
bishop  on  this  occasion  received  a  gift  from  Louis 
XIV  of  a  chalice  and  paten  in  silver  gilt,  the  work  of 
the  Parisian  silversmith  Nicolas  Dolin  (No.  1). 

Tins  chalice  and  paten  presented  to  Monseigneur 
Laval  were  symbols  of  his  spiritual  power  not  only 
because  they  were  so  perfectly  executed  but  also 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  decoration.  The  six 
principal  scenes  on  the  chalice  illustrate  the  life  of  the 
Virgin,  who  was  the  patroness  of  the  cathedral  of 
Quebec.  On  the  foot  arc  depicted  the  Marrit  e  of  tlic 
Virgin,  the  Nativity  and  the  Adoration  oj  the  Magi  and 

ia  and  b.  Nicolas  Dolin. 

Paten  and  chalice.  Silver-gilt.  Paris,  c.  1673 

Diameter  of  the  paten  19.0  cm.  Height  of  the  chalice3i.i  cm. 

Musee  dti  Seminaire  de  Quebec. 
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2.  Alexis  Porcher. 

Saint  Francois  Xavier.  Paris  1751-1752. 

Overall  height  73.3  cm.  Height  of  the  statue  53.3  cm. 

Cathedral  oj  the  Notre  Dame  de  Quebec. 

on  the  exterior  of  the  cup  can  be  seen  the  Annunciation, 
the  Meeting  oj  Mary  and  Elizabeth  and  the  Presentation 
at  the  Temple.  On  the  stem  of  the  chalice  three  small 
niches  contain  statuettes  representing  the  theological 
virtues  -  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity.  The  four  Evangelists 
and  their  attributes  figure  on  the  edge  of  the  foot  of  the 
chalice.  On  the  paten  there  is  only  one  scene  -  of 
Pentecost,  representing  the  Virgin  and  the  apostles.  The 
connection  between  the  first  bishop  of  Quebec  and 
these  illustrations  was  not  fortuitous:  they  implied  his 
attachment  to  the  cult  of  the  Virgin  and  to  the  virtues 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  while  emphasizing  the 
duty  to  spread  the  gospel.  Exhaustive  research  into  the 
archives  of  Notre-Dame  de  Quebec  reveal  that  in  1674 
there  were  some  thirty  pieces  of  French  silver  in  use 
for  worship.  The  possession  of  this  valuable  treasure 
had  been  used  by  Monscigncur  de  Laval  as  an  argument 
for  raising  Notre  Dame  to  the  status  of  a  cathedral. 

Religious  pieces  had  been  imported  from  France 
since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Mission- 
aries and  priests  needed  them  to  proclaim  to  the 
Indians  and  French  settlers  the  importance  of  the 
religion  to  which  they  belonged  and  to  perpetuate  in 
New  France  the  traditions  accepted  in  the  mother 
country.  The  resources  of  the  colony  were  not  ade- 
quate in  the  seventeenth  century  for  the  production  of 
such  works,  and  even  when  they  had  improved  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  pieces  continued  to 
be  imported  rivalling  the  work  of  local  craftsmen.  The 
Jesuits  and  the  Recollects  working  among  the  settlers 
made  great  use  of  French  church  silver.  It  was  probably 
about  1750  that  the  Jesuits  commissioned  from  Alexis 
Porcher,  a  master  silversmith  of  Paris  since  1725,  silver 


3.  Nicolas-Antoine  de  Saint-Nicolas.  4.  Ignace-Francois  Delezen: 

Ecuelle.  Paris  1717-171 8.  Lille  c.  1717-liaie-du-Fcbvrc  1791 

Height  10. 1  cm.,  length  29.2  cm.,  diameter  17. 1  cm.     Ecuelle,  Quebec  c.  1755. 
Monastery  oj  the  Ursulines,  Quebec.  Length  27.6  cm.,  diameter  15.5  ci 

Mnsee  dn  Seininaire  de  Quebec. 

statuettes  of  their  most  revered  saints,  Ignatius  of 
Loyola  and  Francois  Xavier.  The  Society  of  Jesus  had 
always  opposed  Protestantism :  New  France  was  con- 
sidered to  be  both  an  opening  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  and  a  bastion  of  resistance  to  Protestantism  in 
North  America.2  Saint  Ignatius  of  Loyola  (1491-1556), 
the  founder  of  the  Society,  had  lived  in  the  same  period 
as  Luther  (1483— 1546).  Saint  Francois  Xavier,  one  of 
the  first  Jesuits,  was  called  the  Apostle  oj  the  Indies  in 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  missionary  work. 
Alexis  Porcher  represented  him  preaching  while 
brandishing  a  crucifix  in  a  warlike  rather  than  a 
peaceful  posture  (No.  2).  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
the  use  made  by  the  Jesuits  of  these  two  statuettes  in 
their  College  in  Quebec  where  they  were  originally. 

At  the  time  when  the  colony  was  under  French 
jurisdiction  religious  pieces  were  not  the  only  silver 
articles  imported  from  France.  Many  of  the  new 
arrivals  had  brought  their  domestic  silver  with  them 
while  others  had  it  sent  by  boat.  When,  in  1704,  the 
English  captured  the  ship  La  Seine  on  a  voyage  to  New 
France,  the  governor  of  the  colony,  Philippe  de 
Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil,  (France  c.  1643-Quebec  1725) 
lost  a  large  quantity  of  silverware  which  he  had 
ordered  in  France.  At  his  death  Vaudreuil  owrned  a 
great  variety  of  pieces  including  a  shaving  dish,  serving 
plates,  goblets  and  a  funnel.  He  possessed  a  silver 
dinner  service  for  thirty  and  even  silver-handled 
knives.  It  was  customary  for  official  representatives  of 
the  French  government  so  to  furnish  their  tables  and 
homes  as  to  display  the  power  and  wealth  of  France. 
Those  of  the  nobility  also  who  had  settled  in  New 
France  and  others  who  had  made  their  fortune  there 
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)llowcd  the  same  custom.  The  huelle  by  Nicolas- 
.ntoinc  de  Saint  Nicolas  made  in  Paris  in  1717-1718 
/as  an  example  of  one  of  these  works  which  would 
uite  often  be  seen  on  the  tables  of  high  society  of 
Jew  France  (No.  3). 

Although  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
Vere  strictly  speaking  no  silversmiths,  armourers  in 
Quebec  and  Montreal  undertook  repairs  to  church 
I  ;lver  and  even  made  some  domestic  silver  such  as 
Ipoons.  Had  they  concentrated  on  silver  these  armour- 
I  rs  would  not  have  been  able  to  earn  a  living,  and  when 
Ikillcd  silversmiths  arrived  from  France  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  the  armourer-silver- 
mith  tradition  ceased.  By  using  both  skills  they  had 
cmporarily  filled  a  growing  need.  It  was  always 
I  tazardous  to  send  silver  from  France  across  the 
Atlantic,  but  as  the  population  of  the  colony  increased 
nd  the  clergv  called  for  the  building  of  more  and 
Inore  churches  there  was  a  great  demand  for  church 
plate.3  The  less  affluent  settlers,  those  who  could  not 
lisk  the  crossing,  looked  upon  tables  of  silver  with 
ttivy.  The  first  silversmith  known  to  have  established 
limself  in  New  France  and  to  have  practised  his  craft 
vas  Michel  Levasscur  who  lived  in  Quebec  for  some 
^ears  around  1700  and  trained  a  silversmith  born  in 
Quebec,  Jacques  Page  called  Qucrcy  (Quebec  1682  - 
Quebec  1742). 

Silversmith  working  in  New  France  faced  a  number 
tef  technical  problems  such  as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
he  necessary  tools.  The  government  of  New  France 
exercised  no  control  over  silverware  and  the  only  mark 
|>n  pieces  was  that  of  the  master.  Nor  was  there  any 
control  over  the  duration  or  quality  of  the  training  of 
ipprcntices.  The  number  of  silversmiths  was  not 

;.  Ignace-Fr ancois  Dele/enne  (?). 
Pzx.  Quebec  c.  1755. 
Height  14  cm.,  length  8.5  cm. 
Archbishop's  Palace,  Quebec. 


regulated  by  the  demand  for  silver  and  in  consequence 
several  of  them  ended  by  earning  a  living  elsewhere  or 
became,  for  instance,  merchants  as  well  as  silversmiths. 
Many  travelled  around  between  Quebec  and  Montreal 
according  to  where  they  could  find  custom.  As  there 
were  no  silver  mines  in  New  France  the  silver  worked 
by  the  smiths  came,  as  far  as  we  know,  from  old  silver 
and  in  particular  from  silver  money  which  was  melted 
down.  This  accounted  for  the  shortage  of  silver  coin 
which  was  acute  in  the  colony.  Silversmiths  of  New 
France  modelled  their  designs  on  French  pieces.  This 
was  inevitable  since  the  demand  was  for  articles  of 
quality  as  good  as  those  made  in  France.  The  huelle 
made  by  Ignacc-Francois  Delezenne  (Lille  c.  1717- 
Baie-du-Febvre  1790)  for  the  Seminary  of  Quebec 
about  1755  is  not  very  different  from  the  one  made  by 
Nicolas-Antoine  de  Saint-Nicolas  in  Paris  in  1717-1718 
except  that  it  was  not  usual  to  have  covers  made  for 
ecuellcs  (No.  4).  It  is  probably  the  same  Delezenne 
who,  at  that  period,  made  a  chased  image  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  on  a  pax  preserved  at  the  arch- 
bishop's palace  at  Quebec.  He  had  taken  as  a  model  a 
relief  on  the  mounts  of  a  missal  worked  in  Paris 
between  1691  and  1608  and  kept  originally  at  the 
Jesuit  College  in  Quebec.  (Nos.  5  and  (•>).  When  these 
pieces  arc  compared  the  difference  in  quality  between 
them  is  apparent  -  the  silversmiths  of  New  France 
produced  work  which  was  not  always  of  equal 
standard  to  that  of  Parisian  silversmiths  but  they 
enjoyed  neither  the  same  cultural  environment  nor 
the  same  working  conditions. 

With  the  means  and  training  at  their  disposal  the 
silversmiths  of  the  colony  filled  the  role  required  of 
them  -  that  of  creating  pieces  resembling  French 

6.  Anonymous. 

Detail  from  mounts  on  a  missal.  Paris,  1 691-1698. 

Height  35.5  cm.,  width  24. 1  cm. 

Monastery  of  the  Augustines  ( HStel-Dieu),  Quebec 


8.  Jean-Baptiste  Deschevery  called  Maisonbasse. 

Bayonne  c.  1695  -  Quebec  c.  1745. 

Chalice.  Quebec  c.  1735. 

Height  20.9  cm. 

Musee  du  Seminaire  de  Quebec. 

Photographs  by  Robert  Dcronic. 


7.  Paul  Lambert  called  Saint-Paul. 
Arras  1 691  or  1703  -  Quebec  1749. 
Burettes  and  salver.  Quebec  c.  1735. 
Height  of  burettes  15.3  cm., 
length  of  salver  31.2  cm. 

Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  Village-des-Hurons. 

articles.  Paul  Lambert,  called  Saint-Paul  (Arras  1691 
or  1703  -  Quebec  1749),  with  Delezenne  one  of  the 
great  silversmiths  of  the  colony,  made  much  use  of 
chasing  in  the  decoration  of  his  works,  which  can  be 
seen  on  the  two  burettes  preserved  at  Notre-Dame  de 
Lorette  (No.  7).  This  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
his  style  and  of  his  way  of  introducing  changes.  Each 
craftsman  of  New  France  developed  an  individual  style 
of  form  and  decoration.  Such  robust  forms  were 
often  with  summary  decoration  as  on  the  chalice  of 
Jean-Baptiste  Deschevery,  called  Maisonbasse  (Bayonne 
c.  1695-Quebecc.  1745)  at  the  Museum  of  the  Seminary 
of  Quebec  (No.  8),  but  the  proportions  are  good  and 
attractive.  The  art  of  the  silversmiths  of  New  France 
reflected  the  spirit  of  its  people. 

NOTES 

1.  For  this  exhibition  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada  is 
publishing  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  works  in  the 
exhibition  and  a  book  in  French  entitled 

Les  Orfivres  de  Nouvelle-France. 

2.  'One  of  the  characteristics  of  art  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits  was  to  assert  what  Protestantism  denied . . . 

In  their  churches  they  would  give  prominence  to  saints 
whose  healing  powers  were  questioned  by  heretics. 
They  were  particularly  proud  of  their  own  saints  and 
these  were  the  ones  they  most  frequently  offered  for 
veneration  by  the  faithful'.  Emile  Male, 
L'art  retigieux  du  XVHe  sikle,  Paris,  Colin,  p.  434. 

3 .  In  1739  the  population  of  New  France  numbered 
forty-three  thousand  and  in  1756  about  eighty  thousand. 
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The  American  way  with  Art 

Dseph  T.  Butler 


he  Hans  Popper  Collection  of 
hiental  Art 

jlr.  and  Mrs.  Hans  Popper  emigrated  to  San 
rancisco  in  1939  and  began  to  collect  art 
:riously  about  1953.  Their  interests  first  lay  in 
ontemporary  Western  paintings;  they  then 
lined  their  attention  to  African  tribal  arts  and 
ventually  to  the  art  of  the  Far  East  with  particu- 
ir  emphasis  on  China.  Popper's  business  allowed 
im  an  opportunity  for  extensive  travel  so  many 
f  the  Oriental  objects  were  acquired  in  their 
lace  of  origin.  The  collection  is  strong  in  ancient 
ronzes,  Bronze  Age  artefacts,  Buddhist  sculp- 


ture, ceramics  and  Korean  celadons,  hi  time,  the 
pieces  date  from  the  13th  century  B.C.  to  the 
14th  century  A.D. 

Mr.  Popper  died  in  1971  and  the  current 
exhibition  is  a  kind  of  memorial  to  his  extra- 
ordinary taste.  The  selection  of  materials  was 
made  by  his  widow  and  Yvon  dArgence,  the 
Director  of  the  Asian  Art  Museum  of  San 
Francisco.  The  collection  was  first  seen  at  this 
institution;  indeed,  while  the  museum  has 
sponsored  a  travelling  show  of  materials  from 
the  Avery  Brundage  Collection,  this  is  the  first 
private  San  Francisco  collection  to  travel  under 


the  auspices  of  this  institution. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  name  of  the 
Asian  Art  Museum  has  recently  been  changed 
from  the  Center  of  Asian  Art  and  Culture.  It  is 
felt  that  the  new  name  is  more  descriptive  of  the 
functions  and  activities  of  the  institution.  A  highly 
informative  and  beautifully  produced  catalogue 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  dArgence.  The 
Popper  Collection  can  be  seen  at  The  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art  (Maryland)  April  16  to  May  26, 
the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  (Ohio)  July  10  to 
September  3  and  the  Seattle  Art  Museum 
(Washington)  September  20  to  November  3. 
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.  Camel,  painted 
pottery,  Northern 
IVei,  first  part  of  6th 
lentury  A.D. 
The  Hans  Popper 
Collection. 

,.  Coin  to  Ward  off 
tvil  Influences  (?), 
•ronze, 
Kan  Dynasty 
[06B.C.  to  A.D.  221. 
The  Hans  Popper 
Collection. 


3 .  Ewer,  stoneware, 
Six  Dynasties, 
3rd  to  4th  century  A.D. 
The  Hans  Popper  Collection. 


5.  Jar,  porcellaneous  stoneware,  Northc  n 
Celadon,  Sung,  1  ith  to  12th  century  A.  ). 
The  Hans  Popper  Collection. 

4.  Seated  Bodhisattva,  gilt  bronze, 
T'ang,  mid  8th  to  early  10th  century. 
The  Hans  Popper  Collection. 
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6.  Paul  Gauguin. 
Still  Life  with  Fruit  and  Flowers, 
oil  on  canvas,  c.  1896. 
Xathan  Cummings. 

7.  Fernand  Leger. 
Campers,  oil  on  canvas,  1954. 
Xathan  Cummings. 

Kees  van  Dongen. 
La  Mailorqnina,  oil  on  canvas,  191 1-12 
Xathan  Cummings. 


Major  Works  from  the  Collection  of 
Nathan  Cummings 

A  selection  of  90  nineteenth-  and  twentieth- 
century  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculptures 
owned  by  the  well-known  industrialist  and 
former  Chicago  resident  were  seen  through  early 
December  of  last  year  at  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  Major  pictures  by  Braque,  Mary 
Cassatt,  Cezanne,  Gauguin,  Manet,  Monet, 
Berthe  Morisot,  Prcndergast,  Renoir,  Vlaminck, 
Vuillard  and  others  were  shown  as  well  as  several 
works  by  Degas,  Kandinsky,  Leger,  Matisse, 
Picasso,  Rouault,  and  Soutine.  Sculptures  by 
Arp,  Giacometti,  Manzu,  Matisse,  Henry  Moore, 
and  Poncent  were  included. 

A  fully-illustrated  catalogue  with  28  colour 


plates,  a  preface  by  Leigh  B.  Block,  Chairman 
of  the  Art  Institute,  and  an  essay  by  John  Maxon, 
Vice  President  for  Collections  and  Exhibitions 
accompanies  the  exhibition.  The  Nathan  Cum- 
mings collection  began  in  1945  when  Mr.  Cum- 
mings was  in  Paris.  He  saw  a  painting  in  a  dealer's 
window  which  he  liked  and,  although  the  artist's 
name  meant  nothing  to  him,  he  purchased  the 
picture,  a  Pissarro  harvest  scene  of  1893.  Cum- 
mings has  continued  to  build  his  collection  by 
buying  works  which  appeal  to  him. 

In  his  catalogue  essay,  Maxon  writes,  'Nathan 
Cummings  has  collected  personally  and  for  his 
own  pleasure  without  regard  to  what  fashion  has 
dictated  or  what  is  merely  the  chic  thing  of  the 
moment.  The  result  of  this  independence  of 


feeling  is  a  collection  of  distinction  which  h 
distinctly  personal  accent'.  Mr.  Maxon  contin 
'One  is  then  led  to  consider  the  very  qual: 
which  make  this  an  idiosyncratic  collection.  O' 
of  the  compelling  factors  is  an  intense  feeling  f 
color,  common  to  the  paintings,  the  drawini 
as  well  as,  even,  the  sculpture'. 

A  number  of  works  from  the  Cumn 
collection  were  shown  at  The  National  Galle 
of  Art  in  Washington  in  1970  and  The  Metropo 
tan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  in  1 971.  Sin 
these  exhibitions,  Mr.  Cummings  has  continu 
to  collect.  Several  new  acquisitions  were  seen  I 
the  Art  Institute.  Among  these  are  an  unusr 
early  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Seated  Ballerina,  1 8?  I 
and  a  Delaunay,  The  Football  Players,  1930.  1 
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\Arshile  Gorky. 
age  in  Xhorkom  Summer, 
ion  canvas,  1936. 
Martha  Jackson  Private  Collection. 


Henry  Moore. 
\ad,  Hopton  Wood  Stone,  1937. 
le  Martha  Jackson  Private  Collection. 

Morris  Louis. 
Milled  (Veil),  acrylic  on  canvas,  1958. 
ie  Martha  Jackson  Private  Collection. 


ie  Martha  Jackson  Private  Collection 

ie  Finch  College  Museum  of  Art  (New  York 
ty)  organized  and  presented  an  exhibition  of  a 
cction  of  nearly  200  works  of  art  from  one  of 
nerica's  great  20th  century  collections.  This 
<s  done  in  collaboration  with  the  University  of 
aryland  Art  Gallery  and  the  exhibition  was 
esented  there  in  the  fall  of  1973.  Eclectic  in 
fee,  each  piece  from  Martha  Jackson's  collection 
of  the  highest  quality  and  most  of  them  are 
ormous  in  scale. 

(When  Martha  Jackson  opened  her  first  New 
•>rk  gallery  in  1953,  she  had  no  assurance  of 
pcess.  She  brought  with  her  from  Buffalo  the 
jginnings  of  a  collection,  convictions  about  the 
labty  of  the  art  she  would  show,  and  a  strictly 


limited  budget.  When  she  went  to  the  Tenth 
Street  studio  of  Willem  dc  Kooning  in  1954  she 
saw  his  now  famous  'Woman  Series'  of  canvases. 
Mustering  all  available  funds,  she  daringly  pur- 
chased the  entire  group. 

Ms.  Elaync  H.  Varian,  Director  of  the  Con- 
temporary Wing,  Finch  College  Museum  of 
Art,  notes  in  her  foreword  to  the  catalogue, 
'Martha  used  her  personal  collection  as  a  source 
of  ready  funds,  as  it  was  sufficiently  important  to 
be  collateral  when  needed'.  Her  gallery's  ex- 
hibitions ranged  far  beyond  the  artists  included 
in  her  stable.  She  early  responded  to  Pop  Art, 
making  art  history  with  her  son  and  assistant, 
David  Anderson  (now  director  of  the  gallery) 
by  showing  work  by  Robert  Rauschenberg, 


Jasper  Johns,  Claes  Oldenburg,  Robert  Indiana, 
Jim  Dine,  Allan  Kaprow.  and  Robert  Whitman. 

Besides  paintings  by  such  grand  old  men  of  the 
era  just  after  World  War  II  as  Jackson  Pollock, 
Hans  Hofmann,  and  Arshile  Gorky,  she  owned 
works  by  Op  artists  Victor  Vasarely  and  Richard 
Anuskiewicz.  Among  the  sculptures  one  finds 
Calder,  Ncvelson  and  Roy  Lichtcnstein.  A  large 
group  of  works  011  paper,  both  drawir  .  and 
prints,  reflects  her  international  outlo'  .  and 
taste.  She  often  said,  'If  you  are  going  .0  buy 
something,  it's  a  good  idea  to  buy  two,  one  to 
keep  and  one  to  sell'.  The  Martha  Jackson 
Collection  can  be  seen  through  the  10th  of  this 
month  at  The  Albright  Knox  Art  Gallery, 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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Robert  Loftin  Newman  1827-1912 

Robert  Loftin  Newman,  an  accomplished  19th- 
century  American  painter  who  today  is  an  almost 
unknown  figure,  was  given  a  major  exhibition 
of  his  work  at  the  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts,  Smithsonian  Institution,  (Washington, 
D.C.)  through  the  early  part  of  last  month.  It 
can  be  seen  at  the  Tennessee  Fine  Arts  Center 
from  the  second  of  this  month  through  April  28. 
Organized  by  Marchal  E.  Landgren,  Visiting 
Scholar  at  the  NCFA  and  former  director  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  Art  Gallery,  the  exhibi- 
tion included  80  paintings  and  25  drawings, 
many  of  which  have  never  been  publicly  shown. 
It  was  Landgren's  fourth  Newman  exhibition 
and  climax  of  his  40  years  of  study  of  the  artist 
and  his  work.  His  earlier  exhibitions  were  at  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  Art,  in  1935;  M.  Knoedler 
&  Co.,  New  York,  in  1939;  and  the  Virginia 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond,  in  1942.  In 
connection  with  the  event,  the  first  comprehen- 
sive monograph  on  the  artist  was  published  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  Press.  It  includes  a 
critical  biography  of  the  artist's  life  and  work, 
and  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  Newman's  known 
paintings  and  drawings,  prepared  by  Landgren, 
accompanied  by  280  illustrations,  3  in  colour. 

Newman  generally  painted  small  pictures 
which  are  hauntingly  beautiful  in  strange,  rich 
gloss.  Many  of  his  paintings  are  of  Biblical  or 
literary  subjects,  although  treated  in  a  very 
personal  and  creative  way.  He  had  a  special 
fondness  for  the  theme  of  mother  and  child  of 
which  he  did  religious  as  well  as  secular  versions. 
An  admirer  of  Titian  and  Delacroix,  he  in  turn 
was  probably  an  influence  on  his  younger  friend, 
the  mystic  painter  Albert  Pinkhani  Ryder. 
Because  many  of  Newman's  early  works  cannot 
be  located,  the  exhibition  is  considered  to  be  a 
survey  and  not  a  retrospective.  During  his  four 

12.  Robert  L.  Newman. 

Mother  and  Child  with  a  Booh,  oil  on  canvas. 
Victor  D.  Spark  and  Graham  Gallery,  New  York. 

13.  Robert  L.  Newman. 

Evening,  oil  on  canvas.  Mrs.  Walter  Sharp. 


ades  of  study,  Landgren  has  discovered  sonic 
)  works  by  Newman,  but  he  believes  there  are 
tie  ioo  paintings  and  drawings  in  existence 
t  remain  unknown  to  scholarship, 
vlewman  was  bom  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
•v.  10,  1827.  He  read  a  great  deal  on  art  in  his 
nth  and  started  to  paint  at  an  early  age.  In 
(.9,  the  American  Art  Union  purchased  one  of 
,  works,  Music  on  the  Slwp-Board  (present 
Btion  unknown),  and  in  1850  he  headed  for 
rope  for  study.  He  intended  to  go  to  Dussel- 

f,  where  many  Americans  were  then  studying, 
t  in  Paris,  he  met  William  Morris  Hunt,  the 
Iston  artist,  who  persuaded  him  to  study  with 
onias  Couture,  then  one  of  the  most  popular 
chers  in  Paris.  Newman  stayed  with  Couture 

about  five  months  before  returning  home, 
n  1854,  he  again  went  to  France,  where  Hunt 
reduced  him  to  Jean  Francois  Millet  at  Barbi- 
L  Newman  was  one  of  the  early  Americans 
buy  a  Millet  painting,  The  Winnower.  Once 
tin,  he  returned  to  Clarksville,  Tennessee.  He 
s  there  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  by 

end  of  the  war,  he  was  at  Richmond  serving 
a  conscript  in  the  15th  Virginia  Regiment, 
leased  from  service  with  the  fall  of  Richmond, 
gave  his  destination  as  New  York,  but  returned 

Clarkesville,  before  going  to  New  York, 
ring  the  winter  of  1 872-1 873,  he  was  living 
Nashville,  where  he  had  a  studio  next  to  that 
-George  Dury.  With  Dury,  who  was  a  portrait 
Inter,  Newman  tried  to  form  an  academy  of 

arts  at  Nashville,  but  nothing  seems  to  have 
pne  of  that  venture.  His  mother  died  in  1873, 
i  Newman  moved  to  New  York  where  he 
Int  most  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  serious  career 
lly  begins  at  that  time. 

in  New  York,  Newman  became  acquainted 
h  the  artists  of  the  generation  of  1850,  who 
I  returned  from  their  European  studies, 
incis  Lathrop,  for  whom  he  worked  for  a  short 
le  in  the  design  of  stained  glass,  Wyatt  Eaton, 
Uliam  Merritt  Chase,  Augustus  Saint-Gaudcns, 
tnford  White,  Daniel  Chester  French,  and 
ters  of  that  generation,  who  were  instrumental 
reforming  much  of  the  professional  life  of  the 
ist  through  the  establishment  of  the  Art 
idents  League  of  New  York  and  of  the  Society 
American  Artists,  respected  his  work,  and 
ough  them,  particularly  through  Wyatt 
:on,  Newman's  works  were  purchased  by  the 
ding  collectors  and  connoisseurs  of  the  day. 
n  1894,  a  group  of  his  friends,  including  Stan- 
d  White,  Francis  Lathrop,  the  author  Henry 
kke  Fuller,  William  Merritt  Chase,  the  art 
tor  Alexander  W.  Drake,  the  poet  Robert 
derwood  Johnson,  and  John  Gellatly,  put  on 
irge  exhibition  of  his  work,  over  100  paintings, 
the  Knoedler  galleries  on  Fifth  Avenue.  A 
|e  part  of  the  exhibition  was  then  sent  to  the 
useum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  These  were  the 
y  exhibitions  of  his  work  during  his  lifetime, 
died  in  New  York  on  March  31,  1912,  at  the 
of85. 

n  his  introduction  to  the  catalogue,  Dr. 
hua  C.  Taylor,  Director  of  the  NCFA,  sums 

Newman's  art.  Speaking  of  the  'nagging 
■ingeness'  that  characterizes  most  of  the  works, 

Taylor  comments:  'They  make  their  impact 
ckly  and  simply,  but  remain  hauntingly  in  the 
pd.  Although  there  is  no  questioning  the 
iracter  of  mood  they  evoke,  the  subject  matter 
tften  elusive.  Each  painting  becomes,  in  its  way, 
.  own  subject  matter,  with  levels  of  meaning 
oendent  on  the  speculative  mind  of  the 
server'. 


14.  Robert  L.  Newman. 
The  Lovers,  oil  on  canvas. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marc  Nisbet. 


15.  Robert  L.  Newman. 

Chrysanthemums,  oil  on  canvas. 

The  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond. 


Colonial  Williamsburg  Collections 
Surveyed 

The  antiques  collection  of  The  Colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg Foundation,  assembled  over  nearly 
50  years,  is  the  subject  of  a  recent  book  which 
describes  the  genesis,  growth,  and  future  of  the 
collection.  Called  "...  Fashionable,  Neat  and 
Good  ...  -  The  Williamsburg  Collection  of 
Antique  Furnishings',  it  is  introduced  by  Founda- 
tion President  Carlisle  H.  Humelsine,  who 
points  out  that  over  the  years  the  foundation's 
goal  has  been  to  make  the  collection  authentically 
appropriate   to    18th-century  Williamsburg  as 


well  as  second  to  none  in  this  country.  'Today, 
it  is  fair  to  say',  Humelsine  noted,  'the  collection 
of  early  English  furnishings  is  the  finest  in  the 
United  States.  The  American  collection,  like- 
wise, is  one  of  the  half-dozen  best  of  its  kind. 
Together,  they  comprise  a  unique  assemblage, 
mingling  as  they  do  representative  furnishings  in 
both  fields'. 

The  new  publication  is  the  foundation's  first 
effort  to  achieve  proper  recognition  for  the 
furnishings  collection.  This  will  be  followed  by  a 
series  of  scholarly  publications  sponsored  jointly 
by  Colonial  Williamsburg  and  the  Ford  Founda- 


tion. The  first  will  be  entitled  'New  Englan 
Furniture',  scheduled  for  publication  in  car! 
1974;  and  'English  and  Oriental  Carpets'  wj 
become  the  second  in  the  scries.  Future  public; 
tions  will  feature  English  silver,  Chelsea  poroi 
lain,  maps,  delftware  pottery,  and  printd 
textiles. 

16.  Display  in  the  18th-century  tavern  of 
Henry  Wctherburn  shows  a  variety  of  English  1 
ware  and  colourful  Chinese  export  pottery  and 
a  japanned  tin  coffeepot. 
Colonial  Wiliiainsbnrq  Foundation. 


Antiquarian 
Books 


e  Book  Fair,  Tokyo,  1973 


Wooden  pagoda  for  Buddhist  charm-scrolls 
in  ted  from  copper  plates. 
to  A.D.  Colin  Franklin  Collection. 


Booksellers  from  Europe  and  America  made  their 
journey  to  Japan  with  great  expectation,  as  Irish 
adventurers  travelled  once  to  the  Klondykc. 
Were  not  the  Japanese,  powerful  in  Zen  and  Yen, 
buying  up  the  art  of  Europe  and  raising  all  prices 
in  Bond  Street?  Put  out  your  best,  they  said, 
bring  your  finest  and  we  will  show  them  to  our 
collectors. 

A  series  of  circulars  led  to  this  climax  of 
optimism,  in  a  style  of  expression  which  became 
endearing  over  the  months.  'We  are  quite  wel- 
come for  your  arrival  to  Japan',  we  read.  'And 
of  course  we  know  it  should  be  very  inconven- 
iences for  you  to  do  business  in  Japan  as  your 
unexperiences,  however  please  permit  us  and 
cooperate  us  to  lead  success  the  fair'. 

The  undisciplined  face  of  ugly  commerce  in 
Tokyo,  as  every  returning  businessman  knows, 
shelters  manners  of  extraordinary  gentleness  and 
an  unforgotten  self-command.  Contact  with 
Europe  has  existed  for  less  than  a  century  and  a 
half.  The  grandparents  of  elderly  people,  before 
the  change  began,  handed  down  a  form  of  life 
which  is  remembered  and  exists.  Tea-ceremony  is 
not  a  nonsense  fetched  out  for  visitors,  but  girls 
study  from  their  mothers  this  form  of  contempla- 
tion; and  though  the  green  foam  may  be  strong 
and  refreshing  as  a  sauna,  their  moment  is  far 
from  our  suburban  relaxation  when  the  kettle 
boils.  There  seemed  a  just  analogy  between  this 
double-Tokyo  and  the  booksellers  travelling;  for 
we  too  had  our  commercial  face,  and  know  a 
gentler  appreciation  of  the  books  we  passionately 
chase  and  choose. 

After  what  is  generally  called  a  Congress  - 
delicious  days  of  museum  visits  and  splendid 
restaurants  -  the  Book  Fair  opened.  Trading  had 
of  course  flourished  from  time  to  time  before 
that  ceremony,  one  way  or  another.  A  I  )utchman 
bought  from  an  Italian  over  the  North  Pole  a 
book  he  had  been  told  about  as  we  entered  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  sold  it  to  an  English  colleague 
during  our  forty-niinutc  fuel  stop  at  Anchorage, 
Alaska.  Catalogues  and  exhibition  lists  were 
handed  from  pigeon-holes  when  we  asked  for 
our  keys.  Wooden  boxes  made  carefully  for  one- 
English  visitor  were  opened  by  the  Japanese 
dealer  who  had  received  them  for  him,  and 
several  precious  books  among  them  sold  days 
before  he  left  Heathrow. 

The  Fair,  extremely  well  arranged  and  housed 
at  the  Grand  Palace  Hotel,  differed  from  any- 
thing wc  remembered  or  expected.  'All  of  us 
tried  best  efforts'  our  letter  said,  'for  the  organiz- 
ing this  fair,  and  fortunately  there  are  so  much 
reactions  wc  have  received.  We  imagine  too 
much  people  will  come  to  the  fair,  and  there  will 
be  best  chance  for  you  to  know  Japanese  Market, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  gather  such  good  customers 
in  one  place'. 

But  too  many  people  did  not  come,  and  a 
singular  un-passion  marked  their  approach  to 
books.  Greed  has  not  yet  afflicted  the  Japanese 
book-collector.  The  first  high  hour  of  a  book  fair 
in  London  when  irritable  clients  learn  brokers  or 
bankers  are  held  up  at  meetings  or  tied  with  the 
chairman,  had  no  parallel  spasm  of  excitement  in 
Tokyo.  Wc  were  visited  by  the  puzzled  rich, 
appreciative  students  and  uncertain  booksellers. 
Nobody  exposed  an  enthusiasm  of  which  he 
might  have  the  courage.  Books  were  most 
carefully  handled,  a  rare  or  unique  characteristic 
of  the  Japanese  people. 

Nobody  could  vigorously  argue  prices,  be- 
cause in  Japan  they  do  not  yet  exist.  Kelmscott 


Press  has  become  an  established  phrase  among  the 
Tokyo  dealers,  the  Chaucer  a  famous  book.  Two 
fine  copies  with  the  Cobdcn-Sandcrson  binding 
were  exhibited,  one  for  the  equivalent  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  and  the  other  for  six.  Other 
private  presses  arc  not  yet  known.  As  none  of  the 
four  kinds  of  Japanese  book  -  kansu,  orihon, 
sempuye,  detcho  -  was  ever  'bound'  in  our  sense, 
nobody  has  yet  a  thought  towards  collecting 
bindings.  Wc  had  a  fascinating  demonstration 
one  afternoon  of  Japanese  book-binding.  The 
whole  process  took  just  half  an  hour. 

The  history  of  Japanese  printing  is  more  than 
twice  the  length  of  European.  The  little  wooden 
pagodas  with  Buddhist  charm-scrolls  printed 
from  copper  plates,  Hyakuiiianto  Darani,  were 
made  by  order  of  the  Empress  Kokcn  in  770  A.D. 
and  some  survive.  Several  were  exhibited  (No.  1). 
The  subtlety  of  Japanese  wood-block  printing 
over  a  millennium  has  been  well  appreciated  in 
the  west,  and  makes  the  English  work  it  influenced 
look  like  primitive  folk  art.  So  there  is  no  over- 
tone of  patronage  in  learning  that  Japanese 
collectors  are  in  the  first  stages  of  comprehension 
in  their  view  of  European  books.  They  are  likely 
to  pick  up  the  threads  very  fast,  and  will  probably 
call  a  tune  through  the  next  decade.  Prince 
Mikasa  showed  special  interest  by  visiting  the 
exhibition  twice,  and  buying  for  his  brother  the 
Emperor  a  Persian  manuscript  which  had  come 
from  Brussels. 

The  next  international  congress  and  book  fair 
will  be  in  Amsterdam,  1975.  The  Japanese  will  be 
there,  no  doubt  with  the  crop  of  special  needs  for 
particular  subjects  which  helps  to  make  these 
diverting  occasions.  In  New  York  this  spring  an 
American  collector  viewed  my  activities  with 
contempt  because  I  could  offer  him  nothing  on 
goldfish-culture  in  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Such  oddities  of  enthusiasm  will  one  day. 
afflict  the  calmer  scene  of  Tokyo  also. 

In  many  curious  ways  it  was  a  highly  successful 
journey.  Trading  happened,  as  ever  when  rare- 
book  people  meet.  A  splendid  set  of  Blacu's 
Alias,  sent  to  Tokyo  by  a  bookseller  in  Amster- 
dam, was  quickly  bought  there  by  his  neighbour 
from  England  and  not  even  unpacked.  A 
McikIcKm 'liu  manuscript  changed  hands  over 
lunch  -  America  to  England  this  time  -  near  the 
Shogun  shrines  and  waterfalls  of  Nikko.  Japanese 
booksellers  are  now  among  us,  the  exchange 
continues,  they  looked  after  us  with  memorable 
courtesy.  Books,  notably  under-collected,  become 
art-treasure  there  as  elsewhere. 

C01  in  Franklin 
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Art  despatch  from  Europe 

Gerald  Schurr 


Nuremberg 

Johannes  Itten 

The  influence  of  Johannes  Itten  on  contemporary 
art  in  the  three  spheres  of  painting,  sculpture  and 
teaching  was  very  important  between  the  wars. 
He  was  born  in  Switzerland  in  1888,  taught  in 
Vienna  and  then,  from  1919  to  1923,  at  the 
Bauhaus  until  he  founded  his  own  school.  In 
1954  he  retired  to  Zurich  and  died  there  13  years 
later.  When  compared  with  his  severely  formal 
sculptures  and  his  architectural  drawings,  the 
colourful  canvases  of  exquisite  draughtsmanship 
on  view  at  the  Kunsthalle  until  February  10 
show  him  to  be  one  of  the  precursors  of  geo- 
metric abstracts. 

Cologne 

Decorative  Art  of  the  U.S.A. 

Until  February  16th  the  Kunstgewerbemuseum 
is  mounting  Objects  USA,  an  exhibition  which 
shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  define  decorative  art. 
At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  industrial  era  this  decorative  art 
was  relegated  to  a  low  position  on  the  cultural 
ladder.  Between  the  wars,  however,  the  Bauhaus, 
in  promoting  the  integration  of  the  arts,  had 
tried  to  sweep  away  this  conventional  and  arti- 
ficial division  into  major  and  minor  arts.  Nowa- 
days, with  the  aid  of  machines  immense  new 
possibilities  are  opened  up  and  we  seem  to  be 
witnessing  the  overthrow  of  traditional  concepts. 
This  exhibition  is  an  attempt  to  prove  the  futility 
of  creating  different  departments  and  categories 
in  this  aspect  of  our  life. 

Baden-Baden 

The  Pre-Raphaelites 

In  spring  1973  there  was  an  exhibition  in  Paris  of 
350  paintings  and  watercolours  which  offered  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  English  romantic  art. 
Now  the  Staatlichc  Kunsthalle  of  Baden-Baden 
is  showing,  until  February  24,  a  selection  of 
Pre-Raphaelite  works  from  the  disturbing  com- 
positions of  the  precursor  of  the  movement, 
Blake,  to  the  Mannerism  of  Burnc-Jones.  The 
public  today  is  intrigued  by  this  sophisticated  art 
which  is  a  combination  of  a  feeling  for  religion, 
the  archaic  and  the  sensual.  Moreover  German 
collectors  admire  in  the  work  of  the  masters  of 
this  group,  and  in  Hunt  in  particular,  the 
meticulous  treatment,  the  curious  precision  of  a 
technique  verging  on  trompe  I'ocil  and  that  love 
of  interesting  detail  which  seems  to  herald 
Surrealism. 


I,  Edward  Bukne-Jones. 

The  Enchantment  of  Merlin.  The  Pre-Raphaelites. 
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rom  Belgrade  to  Zagreb 

rench  Painting 

Jntil  April  i  next  a  travelling  exhibition  is 
isiting  the  most  important  towns  of  Jugoslavia, 
iter  Belgrade  and  Ljublijana  it  has  arrived  at 
koplje  and  will  go  on  to  Sarajevo  and  Zagreb, 
he  exhibition  covers  a  period  of  art  still  very 
ctle  known  in  those  parts  -  that  of  artists  who 
leere  the  young  painters  of  the  1950s  when 
lostracts  were  predominant  and  who  are  today 
Irknowledged    masters.    The    powerful  and 
I  lonumental  'signs'  of  Soulages  are  seen  in  con- 
trast to  the  mystical  visions  of  Manessier,  the 
liight,  distorted  forms  of  Singier,  the  often 
I  oignant  figures  of  Music  and  the  subtle  Oriental 
I  /ash-drawings  of  Zao-Wou-Ki  who  is  currently 
l/orking  on  the  decor  and  costumes  of  a  ballet 
[•y  Bola  Bartck  to  be  performed  at  the  Opera  du 
thin,  Strasburg. 

I  n  the  French  Provinces 

■"here  arc  several  interesting  exhibitions  to  be 
loted  in  France  during  February  and  March.  At 
l/lulhousc  until  March  30  arc  the  striking  photo- 
graphs of  Carticr-Brcsson,  strangely  evocative 
1  their  spontaneity  and  brutality.  At  the  Muscc 
tes  Augustins  de  Toulouse  until  February  16 
re  the  academic  paintings  of  one  of  the  con- 
ventional artists  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
rentury.  Dcbat-Ponson,  whose  over-finished 
■andscapes  and  allegorical  scenes  arc  at  present 
tegaining  popularity  in  the  art  market.  At  the 
ha  tea  u  of  Rochcchouart,  in  the  Haute  Vienne, 
phere  is  a  tribute  to  Courbet  (until  March  31) 
following  the  exhibition  at  the  Louvre  previously 
nentioned  last  July.  At  Epernay,  the  capital  with 
"Iheims  of  the  wine  producing  region  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  Maison  dc  la  Culture  is  showing  from 
:ebruary  25  to  March  17,  60  canvases  and 
.vatercolours  signed  between  1900  and  1940  by 
Durenne  whose  iridescent  landscapes  recall  those 
)f  his  Impressionist  friends. 

?aris 

Treasures  of  the  Equator 

At  the  Museum  of  the  Petit  Palais  until  February- 
's the  characteristics  and  profound  originality 
of  the  pre-Colombian  art  of  the  Equator  can  be 
itudied.  Items  lent  bv  the  national  museum  and 
the  Central  Bank  of  the  Equator  which  cover  a 
oeriod  from  prc-history  (3,500  B.C.)  to  the 
arrival  of  the  conquerors  in  1534  are  distinctly 
different  from  the  pottery  and  jewels  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  From  the  fine  expressionist  terracottas 
in  which  from  the  earliest  times  the  figure  of  man 
plays  the  greatest  part,  there  is  clear  evidence  of 
a  civilisation  which  has  passed  through  turbulent 
(times.  Many  vases  follow  the  shape  of  the  body 
or  the  head  and  become  more  and  more  like 
individual   people  through  the  centuries.  In 


2.  Anthropomorphic  vessel.  Terracotta. 
Chorrcra  civilisation,  1800-800  B.C. 
Petti  Palais,  Paris. 


monochrome  as  a  rule  these  vases  and  jugs 
(particularly  those  made  by  the  craftsmen  of  the 
Totalita  region  between  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
and  the  fifth  century  A.D.)  seem  to  be  humorous 
caricatures  of  a  pleasant  amiable  character  en- 
tirely unlike  the  rather  cruel  nature  of  other 
pre-Colombian  civilisations. 

The  Centenary  of  Impressionism 

On  April  15,  1874  the  photographer  Nadar 
collected  in  his  studio  the  works  of  some  30 
painters,  friends  and  followers  of  Claude  Monet 
and  his  canvas  Impression,  Sunrise,  which  was  the 
source  of  the  derisive  name  applied  to  the  group. 
Impressionism  is  therefore  a  hundred  years  old 
and  it  is  to  celebrate  its  anniversary  that  Charles 
Durand-Rucl,  grandson  of  Paul,  the  first  pro- 
tagonist of  this  revolutionary  movement,  is 
showing  in  his  gallery  (37  avenue  de  Friedland 
until  March  15)  the  masterpieces  of  that  time 
as  well  as  a  facsimile  of  the  original  catalogue  of 
the  exhibition.  There  are  63  magnificent  can- 
vases ranging  from  the  precursor  Boudin  to 
Forain  including,  naturally,  Monet,  Pissarro, 
Jongkind,  Renoir,  Sislcy,  Mary  Cassatt,  Degas, 
Manet,  Cezanne  (represented  three  times),' 
C'aillebotte,  Lepine  and  -  lent  by  the  museum 
of  the  Jeu  de  Paunie  -  the  famous  Alelicr  of 
Frederick  BaZllle  portraying  most  of  his  friends 
in  1870  when  they  had  not  yet  been  named 
Impressionists. 

3.  A.  Sisley.  An  Orchard. 

Canvas  shown  at  the  first  exhibition  of  the 

Impressionists  in  1874. 

The  ('catenary  of  Impressionism. 
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International 
Salerooms 


November  5  in  the  Potteries  was  notable  for  a 
sale  at  Louis  Taylor  the  Hanley  auctioneers. 
Peter  Taylor,  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
business  has  a  flair  for  finding  good  things  and  it 
is  no  secret  that  not  only  are  many  of  the  buyers 
at  his  major  sales  London  dealers,  the  names 
Newbon  and  Dennis  are  as  familiar  as  in  Bel- 
gravia,  but  that  many  of  the  pieces  on  sale  come 
from  far  away  from  the  great  industrial  town- 
scape  that  surrounds  Percy  Street.  Certainly  the 
prices  he  gets  are  ones  that  no-one  need  be 
ashamed  of,  anywhere.  An  inlaid  'D'  end  dining 
table  made  £1,600  ($3,840),  a  Carolean  Court 
Cupboard  ex  the  Micah  Salt  Collection  but  said 
to  have  been  originally  bought  from  the  Gat  & 
Fiddle  Inn  high  on  the  Peak  near  Buxton  was 
£920  ($2,208)  and  an  important  silk  embosse.d 
Kashan  rug  76  by  54  inches  sold  for  £2,600 
($6,240). 

The  ceramics  included  some  pretty  Wedg- 
wood. An  8  inch  high  jasper  vase  and  cover  in 
three  colours  in  dice-pattern  or  checkerboard, 
whichever  you  prefer  was  £1,100  ($2,640), 
basalt  and  jasper  slabs  and  plaques  range  from 
£200  ($480)  to  £550  ($1,320)  and  a  pair  of 
basalt  wine  vases,  'Sacred  to  Bacchus'  and  'Sacred 
to  Neptune',  16  inches  high,  went  for  £720 
($1,728)  the  pair.  Minton  pate-sur-pate  did  well, 
a  vase  and  cover,  7  inches  high  signed  by  J.  Birks 
fetched  £300  ($720)  and  an  almost  similar  one 


but  unsigned  only  £20  ($48)  less.  The  star  tui 
was  a  lot  consisting  of  the  three  Martinwa) 
figures  of  potters;  The  Thrower,  W.  F.  Mart 
himself,  The  Wheel  Boy,  and  The  Clay  Mmlclk 
All  were  signed  R.  W.  Martin,  The  Throw* 
dated  1884,  The  Wheel  Boy  1891,  the  modelli 
undated.  The  set  had  been  given  by  the  Mart 
Brothers  to  a  Burslcm  business  man,  W.  ( 
Beardmore  and  had  remained  in  his  family  evi 
since.  These  were  sold  for  £1,300  ($3,120) 
price  more  usually  associated  with  big  birds  . 
Martinwarc. 

Chinese  pots  have  been  making  vast  prio 
everywhere;  £190,000  ($261,600)  in  Sothcby 
first  Hong  Kong  sale  for  a  piece  of  Ming  rcliabi 
reported  to  have  changed  hands  for  £35,00 
($84,000)  in  London  in  the  past  six  months  an 
Christie's  kept  abreast  of  the  wave  with  a  rnilUg 
pound  epic  on  December  3  and  4,  £1,315,963.5 
($3,158,313.50)  to  be  exact  for  bronzes  an 
ceramics  mainly.  Mrs.  Glatz  who  had  a  couple  ( 
field  days  paid  160,000  gns.  ($403,200)  for  a  vci 
beautiful  undcrglaze  copper  red  pear-shaped  wn 
ewer  of  the  Chin-Hu  period.  This  heavil 
documented  piece  which  had  been  in  the  no" 
fabulous  Academy  show  of  1935  and  sever; 
major  exhibitions  since  is  one  of  a  small  imiiibi 
known,  one  lurking  in  Glasgow,  one  in  tY 
Pcrcival  David  collection,  one  in  the  Eumorjf 
poulos  collection  and  one  in  Japanese  hands  bl 


1.  Martinware  figures  of  potters  by  R.  W.  Martin,  £1,300,  Louis  Taylor,  Hanley. 


2.  Chin-Hu  underglass  wine  ewer, 
160,000  gns.  Christie's. 


3.  Tang  glazed  pottery  oviform  vase, 
5,000  gns.  Christie's. 
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lis  was  a  very  high  price  indeed  for  what  is  not 
apposed  to  be  a  very  popular  period.  A  similar 
(loured  bottle  vase  of  the  same  period  went  to 
le  same  buyer  for  80,000  gns.  ($201,600).  In 
mtrast  a  very  fine  Tang  vase  with  dark  green 
id  ochre  brushed  zigzags,  extremely  well 
otted  only  achieved  5,000  gns.  ($12,600).  A 
lousand  guineas  would  have  bought  you  a 
recn  glazed  model  of  a  farmhouse  courtyard 
hich  seems  to  me  extremely  cheap  and  just 
lows  how  much  fashion  rules  Chinese  prices.  A 
^lb-century  sang-de-bouef  saucer-dish  eight 
dies  in  diameter  went  to  the  ever-enterprising 
4rs.  Glatz  for  a  mere  32,000  gns.  ($80,640).  Even 
a  modest  Bonham's  sale  a  Compagnie  des  Indes 
<Ture  of  a  cockerel  described  by  them  as  having 
startled  expression  and  standing  on  a  pierced 
nek  sold  for  £750  ($1 ,800).  No  wonder  he  was 
artled.  Bonham's  incidentally,  at  the  beginning 
:"  November  achieved  a  quite  remarkable 
[39,000  ($93,600)  for  a  pair  of  large  pictures  by 
harlcs  Thevenin,  one  of  the  Ecole  Militaire,  the 
ther  of  an  anonymous  chateau. 
On  November  30  Mes  Ader  Picard  Tajan  had 
sale  of  illustrated  books  of  the  18th  century 
tany  with  royal  or  noble  provenances  and 


Compagnie  des  Indcs 
ickerel, 

1750,  Bonham's. 


superb  bindings.  The  catalogue  of  this  sale  is  in 
itself  a  'must'  for  collectors  of  18th-century 
books  and  over  two  million  francs  were  paid  for 
the  223  lots.  The  top  price  of  170,000  francs 
(,£14,550,  $34,920)  was  paid  for  a  copy  of  'Le 
Riche  de  la  Popelinierc's  Tableaux  des  Moeurs 
du  Temps'  published  in  Paris  about  1750,  a  piece 
of  elegant  and  delightful  erotica.  This  copy 
bearing  the  author's  own  arms  on  a  contempor- 
ary binding  had  eighteen  miniatures  on  vellum  of 
exquisite  delicacy.  55,000 francs  (£5,000,  $12,000) 
was  paid  for  a  volume  of  songs  to  be  accompan- 
ied by  the  harp,  violin  and  clavichord  which  was 
engraved  for  Madame  Vendome  in  1763.  This 
had  a  most  superbly  tooled  binding  with  the 
arms  of  Madame  Victoire.  Stanislas  Leczinski's 
own  copy  of  Here's  book  of  plans,  maps  and 
elevations  of  all  the  properties  which  he,  as  King 
of  Poland,  owned  in  Lorraine,  together  with  the 
same  author's  plans  and  elevations  for  what  was 
then  called  the  Place  Royale  in  Nancy  but  which 
we  now  call  the  Place  Stanislas  in  honour  of 
Lcczinski,  for  many  people  the  finest  square  in 
the  world,  five  volumes  in  a  stunning  red, 
green  and  gold  binding  made  65,000  francs 
(£5.909.  $14,181.60). 

In  a  furniture  sale  the  day  before  the  same 
auctioneers  had  a  total  of  over  seven  million 
francs  in  spite  of  some  unsold  lots.  A  group  of 
furniture  made  and  signed  by  George  Jacob  for 


Charles  Thevenin 
View  of  a  French 

hat  can. 

me  of  a  pair. 

39,000.  Bonham's. 


the  Salon  des  Jeux  du  Roi  at  St.  Ci  ud  which 
could  be  tied  to  an  existing  order  dated  October 
31st  1787  made  620,000  francs  (£56,363,  $135, 
271.20).  A  marble  bust  by  Antoine  Coyscvox 
of  his  doctor  and  friend  Jean-Baptiste  de  Fermel- 
huis  was  190,000  francs  (£17,273,  $41,455) 
which  seems  very  high  for  a  fairly  unknown 
Lyonnais  sculptor  even  though  he  had  a  distin- 
guished career  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th.  I  note  that 
only  one  book  has  ever  been  devoted  to  him  and 
his  work,  a  privately  printed  study  published  as 
long  ago  as  1920.  There  was  a  pair  of  highly 
decorated  cabinets  of  ebony,  ormolu  and  with 
marble  mosaic  plaques.  The  auctioneers  expert 
said  very  cautiously  that  one  was  18  th  century,  but 
that  the  other  was  made  later.  Opinion  in  the 
room  did  not  agree  with  him  and  thought  that 
both  were  early.  Since  his  opinion  was  the  one 
that  counted,  the  pair  made  a  cool  million  francs 
to  everybody's  surprise  and  the  owner's  great 
pleasure.  A  very  lovely  secretaire  with  lacquer 
panels  and  marble  pillars  signed  by  Martin 
Carlin  made  an  exact  half  million.  On  December 
3  Ader  Picard  Tajan  rounded  off  a  trio  of  super- 
sales  with  a  group  of  Old  Masters  from  the 
collection  of  Monsieur  L.  Salavin,  (Shades  of 
Duhamel)  sold  on  behalf  of  La  Fondation  de 
France,  .1  highly  respectable  and  respected  charit- 
able body.  An  exquisite  Cranach  of  St.  Madelaine 

6.  Le  Riche  de  la 
Pope]  inierb. 

Tableaux  des  Moeurs  du 

Temps. 

170,000  francs. 
Mes.  Ader  Picard  Tajan. 


8.  Antoine  Coysevox 
Jean-Baptiste  de 
Fermelhuis. 

190,000  francs. 

Mes.  Ader  Picard  Tajan. 


7.  Green  glazed  farm  courtyard.  1,000  gns.  Christie's. 
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and  St.  Catherine,  a  painting  I  should  love  to  own, 
went  for  200,000  francs  (£18,182,  $43,636.80) 
and  two  works  by  Peter  Brueghel  the  younger, 
whom  the  French  call  Brueghel  d'Enfer  fetched 
very  high  prices,  500,000  francs  (£45,454, 
$169,189.60)  for  a  bucolic  harvest  scene  and 
400,000  francs  (£36,363,  $84,273.60)  for  a 
mediaeval  bread  line. 

Four  days  later  it  was  the  turn  of  'Velvet' 
Brueghel.  Chalvet  dc  Recy,  not  one  of  the  best 
known  of  auctioneers  had  a  tiny  sale,  five  lots,  all 
by  him.  Four  of  them  were  a  set  of  panels 
depicting  the  Four  Elements,  Earth  sold  for 
570,000  francs  (£51,820,  $124,368),  Water  for 
500,000  (£45,454,  $169,189.60),  Air  for  550,000 
(£.VvOOO,  $132,000),  and  Fire  for  750,000 
(£67,272,  $161,452.80).  These  were  obviously 
of  the  highest  interest  and,  judged  by  the  rather 
indifferent  colour  plates  in  the  catalogue,  of  great 
decorative  interest.  The  fifth  item  a  rather  dull 
landscape  with  figures  made  160,000  francs 
(£l4.545.  $34,908). 

At  Sotheby's  on  November  29  the  main 
interest  was  seven  sketch  books  by  John  Robert 
Cozens.  These  were  eventually  sold  as  one  lot  for 
£120,000  ($288,000)  to  the  Leger  Gallery,  the 
under-bidder  b;ing  their  Bond  Street  neighbours, 
Agncw.  Agncw's  were  said  to  be  acting  for  the 
British   Museum  but  Leger  swore  that  they 


knew  nothing  of  this.  Communications  must  be 
very  bad  at  the  Piccadilly  end  of  Bond  Street. 
Perhaps  Uri  Geller  should  give  them  a  few 
telepathy  lessons. 

At  the  beginning  of  December,  Loudmcr- 
Poulain-Saint-Cyr  had  a  good  sale  of  20th- 
century  pictures.  575,000  francs  (£52,272, 
$125,452.80)  for  a  1900  Renoir,  a  landscape  at 
Cagnes,  500,000  francs  (£45,454,  $169,189.60) 
for  a  typical  Chagall  self-portrait  with  a  woman's 
head  floating  above  his,  were  the  top  prices.  A 
Soutine  side  of  beef  made  277,000  francs 
(£25,182,  $60,436.80),  a  not  very  exciting 
Rouault,  230,000  francs  (£20,910,  $50,184).  A 
curvaceous  Dufy  nude  made  155,200  francs 
(£14,109,  $33,862)  but  a  quite  charming  Boldini 
of  a  girl  warming  her  hands  at  a  stove  and  look- 
ing quite  ravishing  went  for  only  41,000  fraiTcs 
(^3.727.  $9.944-8o).  A  number  of  lots  were 
unsold  among  them  such  names  as  Degas, 
Rouault,  and  Douanicr  Rousseau  so  it  looks  as  if 
the  sellers  were  being  greedy. 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  numbers  of 
provincial  auctioneers  who  are  advertising  in 
The  Times  on  Tuesdays  is  going  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  they  still  seem  to  be  keeping  up  high 
levels  of  sales  and  prices.  As  I  write  this,  the  po;ts 
are  in  such  chaos  that  all  sorts  of  details  have 
failed  to  reach  me  in  time.  Graves,  Son  and 


Pilcher  certainly  had  a  very  successful  sale  on 
December  17  and  18  with  big  prices  for  even  the 
poorest  lots  and  nothing  unsold.  The  books  did 
particularly  well  and  I  thought  that  the  silver 
prices  were  startling.  But  I  suppose  that  Brighton 
and  district  have  so  many  dealers  that  the  demand 
is  quite  terrific.  Messenger  May  Bavcrstock  on 
November  28  had  a  total  of  £15,640  ($37,536) 
for  280  lots  of  nothing  particularly  outstanding. 
A  pair  of  Landseer  portraits  of  an  Irish  Maxwell 
and  his  wife  and  children  made  £1,700  ($4,080) 
and  a  Callow  of  Liss  Harbour,  £1,000  ($2,400). 
Lawrence's  of  Crewkernc  on  December  6  took 
just  over  £49,000  ($117,600)  but  this  was  676] 
lots.  The  Wills  Collection  of  cigarette  cards  was] 
included  in  this  sale.  I  have  not  as  yet  full  details 
but  an  unissued  set  of  fifty  on  the  life  of  Kingj 
Edward  VIII  sold  for  £200  ($480).  The  top  price 
was  £2,300  ($5,520)  for  an  Edward  Drew  walnut 
marquetry  longcasc  clock.  Drew  was  a  1 7 th- 
century  clockmaker  and  I  do  not  quite  under-, 
stand  this  price,  for  an  Edwardian  longcase  clock  I 
five  lots  later  made  £1,150  ($2,760).  But  ont 
cannot  really  tell  without  having  seen  the  Drew 
I  had  hoped  to  have  had  details  of  some  interest- 
ing Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk  sales  but  they, 
fear  will  have  to  wait. 

Guy  Manner: 


9.  One  of  a  pair  of  cabinets,  1,000,000  francs.  M:s.  Ader  Picard  Tajan. 

10.  Lucas  Cranach.  Saint  Madeleine  et  Saint  Catherine. 
2,000,000  francs.  Mes.  Ader  Picard  Tajan. 


11.  Peter  Brueghel  ii.  The  Works  of  Mercy,  400,000  francs. 
Mes.  Ader  Picard  Tajan. 


12.  Peter  Brueghel  n.  The  Harvesters,  500,000  francs.  Mes.  Ader  Picard  T 
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i.Jan  van  Kcsscl.  Flowerpiece, 


European  Flower  Painters 

By  Peter  Mitchell 

272  pages,  340  illustrations, 

and  48  colour  plates 

London:  adam  and  Charles  black 

£6.75 

Mr.  Peter  Mitchell's  book  is  a  great  achievement. 
It  is  profusely  and  very  beautifully  illustrated  in 
colour,  'a  good  illustration  of  a  flower',  as  the 
author  says,  'is  worth  a  million  words'. 

The  subject  matter  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
starting  with  an  excellent  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  great  school  of  flower  painters  of 
Western  Europe,  from  Classical  times  to  the 
present  day. 

The  second  part  contains  full  and  most 
valuable  biographies  of  the  flower  painters,  with 
copious  illustrations  of  at  least  one  for  each 
painter,  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  this  descriptive  work,  with  the 


nationality  of  each  painter  added  and  a  full 
account  of  his  work  and  life. 

The  love  of  flower  painting  was  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  taken  up 
later  by  the  Romans.  These,  in  (act,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  forerunners  of  some  of  our  own 
Western  European  flower  painting,  for  instance, 
a  comparison  is  made  of  a  Roman  mosaic  'still 
life'  (figure  4),  with  a  somewhat  similar  com- 
position illustrated  in  figure  88  by  Johannes 
Bosschacrt  (1624). 

The  use  of  plants  for  medicinal  purposes  was, 
from  the  earliest  times,  a  strong  influence  leading 
to  their  study  and  use.  Fedanius  Diosco'  ides,  a 
physician,  who  lived  in  the  first  ccntiny  A.D., 
wrote  a  great  work  on  Materia  medici  and  was 
accepted  as  an  authority  right  up  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  many  of  the  herbals  being  little 
more  than  copies  of  his  work. 

Flowers  at  first  formed  a  symbolic  note  in  a 
painting.  But  both  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Diirer 
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2.  Manet.  Pink  rose,  yellow  rose. 
Glasgow  Art  Gallery  and  Museum. 


drew  flowers  for  their  scientific  interest,  and  this 
no  doubt  led  to  the  specialist  painters  of  flowers  a 
century  later;  figures  9  and  II,  depicting  irises, 
are  seen  and  painted  by  Diircr  with  great  accuracy 
and  understanding  of  their  growth. 

Travelling  and  collecting  have  always  gone 
together.  Thus  Charles  de  Lecluse,  Director  of 
the  historic  botanical  gardens  at  Leydcn,  was  also 
a  great  traveller  and  collector  of  plants.  The 
author  points  out  that:  'travel  and  exploration 
are  an  integral  part  of  flower  painting'.  It  was 
de  Lecluse  who  first  cultivated  the  tulip  at 
Ley  den.  Later,  he  led  an  expedition  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  resulting  in  the  collection  of  200  new 
species,  published  in  1576.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  painting  of  flowers,  like  landscape 
painting,  came  of  age.  The  New  World  provided 
a  fresh  number  of  plants,  unknown  and  un- 
recorded up  to  that  time;  they  came  particularly 
from  Florida  and  Mexico,  the  dahlia  being  a  new 
importation. 

Soon  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(1572),  Holland  was  enriched  by  the  invasion  of 
Huguenot  flower  painters,  Jacques  Lemoyne  de 
Morgues  himself  taking  refuge  in  England,  which 
country  served  as  a  host  to  numerous  flower  paint- 
ers of  Europe.  In  due  course,  English  patrons 
bought  their  works,  including  those  of  such 
masters  of  the  art  of  flower-painting  as  Simon 
Verelst  (1644 -f.  1721),  Jcan-Baptiste  Monnoycr 
(1636-1699),  Ferdinand  Bauer  (1760-1826),  and 
Pierre  Rcdoutc'  ,'1759-1841). 

Successful  11  wer-painting  was,  no  doubt,  a 
challenge,  and  the  author  reminds  one  that 
Manet  said  that  still-life  was  'the  touchstone  of 
the  painter';  and  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
portrait  painter,  Largillierc,  told  the  young 
Oudry  to  Ic  .un  by  painting  flowers. 

The  author  maintains  that  the  great  period  of 
flower-painting,  that  is  to  say,  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  was  domin- 
ated by  Dutch  and  Flemish  artists,  when  flowers 
were  painted  primarily  for  their  intrinsic  beauty, 
rather  than  as  objects  to  decorate  a  room,  which 
was  a  later  development.  The  work  of  specialist 
flower  painters  may  be  said  to  have  had  its 
foundation  in  such  outstanding  practitioners  as 
Ambrosius  Bosschaert  the  Elder  (1 573-1621), 
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Jan  'Velvet'  Brueghel  (1 568-1625),  Jacques  de 
Gheyn  II  (1 565-1629),  Roelandt  Savery  (1576- 
1639)  and  others. 

The  general  increase  in  wealth  was  a  spur 
to  the  enjoyment  of  flower  pictures.  Taste 
changed  gradually  towards  the  exotic  and  flam- 
boyant baroque,  as  exemplified  by  the  paintings 
of  Jan  van  Huysum  (1682-1749)  and  Jan  van  Os 
(1744-1808). 

By  now  the  scene  was  set  for  the  great  botanical 
illustrators  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century,  with  names  such  as  Georg  Dionysius 
Ehret  (1708-1770),  a  German;  the  Austrian, 
Ferdinand  Bauer,  and  Pierre  Redoutc,  who  was 
much  indebted  to  the  Dutchman,  van  Huysum. 
The  improvement  in  engraving,  and  therefore  of 
illustrated  plant  books,  such  as  herbals,  the 
introduction  of  the  magnifying-glass  and  micro-' 
scope,  enormously  enriched  the  printed  floral 
reproductions  in  books,  and  freed  them  for  a 
rendering  of  scientific  naturalism.  In  addition 
to  the  herbals  and  books  on  botany,  there 
existed  the  florilegium,  which  was:  'a  flower 
book  designed  to  show  the  decorative  possibilities 
of  flowers  arranged  in  vases  and  other  vessels', 
as  is  shown  in  figure  13,  engraved  by  Collaert, 
and  published  in  the  1590s. 

Dazzling  effects  in  colour  contrasts  were 
obtained  by  mixing  flowers  in  a  bouquet,  often 
irrespective  of  season;  daffodils,  tulips,  roses  and 
other  flowers,  making  a  grand  but  unseasonable 
assemblage. 

There  were  many  distinguished  lady  flower 
painters,  such  as  Maria  van  Oosterwyck  (1630- 
1693),  a  pupil  of  Jan  Davidsz.  de  Heem  (1606- 
1683/4);  and  Rachel  Ruysch  (1664-1750),  the 
most  gifted  lady  flower  painter,  who,  with  Jan 
van  Huysum,  'carried  the  wonderful  tradition  of 
Dutch  flower  painting  into  the  eighteenth 
century  with  the  widest  possible  influences.  They 
stand  together  at  the  end  of  the  Golden  Age  of 
Dutch  painting';  (see  colour  figure  305). 

Other  lady  flower  painters  were  Anne 
Vallayer-Coster  (1744-18 18)  and  Georgia 
O'Keefe  (b.  1887)  of  New  York,  the  latest  of  the 
successful  women  who  have  made  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  flower  painting:  'Interested  in 
abstract  values',  she  is  'yet  highly  sensitive  to  the 
character  of  the  flower'. 

The  author  concludes  his  thesis  by  lightly 
touching  on  such  familiar  paintings  as  the  roses  of 
Fantin-Latour,  Cezanne's  tulips,  Van  Gogh's 
famous  sunflowers,  and  the  work  of  our  modern 
painters.  Matisse  achieved  his  ambition  of  freeing 
colour  from  the  bondage  of  imitation,  to  express 
the  emotions  of  the  painter  in  front  of  his  subject; 
Derain;  Dufy;  Chagall,  whose  art  is  the  wond- 
rous, unspoilt  world  of  a  child's  imagination:  for 
him  flowers  were  symbolic  and  synonymous  with 
love:  'God  with  him  is  present  in  every  mani- 
festation of  life'.  Today  flower  paintings  are 
restored  to  the  status  they  held  for  so  long.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  our  author  adds,  that  the  reader  will 
look  at  a  flowerpiece  and  see  beneath  its  innocent 
exterior  the  many  centuries  of  art,  history, 
science,  travel,  commerce,  romance  and  sym- 
bolism that  make  up  the  history  of  flower 
paintings  of  Western  Europe. 

The  illustrations  are  superb,  particularly  the  lull 
and  half-page  coloured  ones.  As  a  reference  for 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  sequence  of 
events  and  of  the  flower  painters  who  dominated 
the  scene,  the  final  biographical  account,  running 
into  230  pages,  and  arranged  alphabetically,  is 
invaluable.  The  late  Lord  Methuen 
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The  Osirian  cult,  the  'Cult  of  the  Dead'  of  J 
ancient  Egypt,  played  a  major  part  in  the  life  of  I 
that  country  at  least  until  the  Ptolemaic  period  I 
and  the  Greek  occupation;  traces  of  its  influence  I 
can  even  be  found  in  remote  districts  today. 

Very  briefly,  the  Eygptian  story  was  that  a  I 
marriage  of  true  love  and  happiness  took  place  1 
between  the  god-king  Osiris,  and  his  sister,  the  I 
goddess  Isis.  One  child,  a  falcon-god  -  Horus  -  1 
was  born  of  the  union.  It  is  interesting  to  note  l 
that  here,  as  so  often  in  ancient  Egypt,  is  the  I 
trilogy  of  gods.  r 

Western  thinking  has  equated  Osiris  with  the  }> 
Nile,  with  atmospheric  moisture,  and  with  I 
moonlight;  as  is  seen  from  Plutarch's  somewhat  jp 
self-conscience  study  of  the  trilogy.  Isis  -  notl 
unnaturally  in  Greek  thinking  -  as  the  earth,  or  II 
earth-mother.  Horus,  shown  generally  as  a  l| 
falcon,  although  sometimes  as  a  baby  in  Isis'  jl 
arms,  is  here  undoubtedly  a  spirit-god.  Osiris  was  1 
killed  and  dismembered  by  his  brother  Scth  t 
(Typhon)  and  subsequently  avenged,  eighty 
years  later  by  his  son.  Diodorus,  and  later  I 
Plutarch  told  substantially  the  same  talc  as  that  . 
which  can  be  reconstructed  from  the  Egyptian  -j 
texts.  Legend  has  it  that  Seth  cut  his  brother's  A 
body  into  fourteen  pieces,  and  cast  them  into  the  I 
sea.  Isis  searched  for  them  diligently  until  all  had  l! 
been  found  except  the  phallus.  She  then  recon- ]■ 
stituted  the  body  and  performed  on  it  the  first,! 
ceremony  of  embalmment,  restoring  the  god  to  r| 
eternal  -  but  Underworld  -  life. 

Sir  Alan  Gardiner  warns  one  to  be  on  guard  11 
against  over-speculative  reconstruction  of  the  j. 
details  of  this  tale  but  maintains  that  it  occurs  in  JJ 
too  many  divergent  forms  to  be  without  a  basis  1 1 
of  historical  fact.  There  is,  of  course,  a  distinct  j 
resemblance  to  other  such  tales  in  many  mytholol] 
gies,  and  in  all  cases  is  a  fascinating  study. 

Rosalie  David  has  indeed  produced  a  fascinat-"]! 
ing,  and  absorbing  book  on  this  cult,  entitled  1 
'Religious  Ritual  at  Abydos',  which  is  supposedly  , 
the  burial  place  of  Osiris,  and  was  thereafter  the'jj 
centre  of  the  ritual  bearing  his  name.  Her'  | 
findings  are  based  on  the  Temple  ot  Sethos  I  atjj 


3.  Osirian  figure  of  the  Pharaoh 
in  the  Temple  at  Abu  Simbel. 


aydos,  and  die  religious  significance  of  the 
scriptions  and  reliefs  therein,  which  first 
spired  her  to  attempt  this  vast  undertaking.  The 
sent  volume  is  the  result  of  very  many  years 
research  and  study,  the  manuscript  of  which 
is,  at  one  moment,  nearly  destroyed  by  fire! 
Rosalie  David  acknowledges  much  help  from 
rious  sources,  and  particular  thanks  to  Profes- 
r  Fairman,  without  whose  help  this  volume 
iuld  not  have  been  so  considerable  a  contribu- 
>n  to  the  literature  of  Egyptology.  So  vast, 
verse  and  complicated  a  subject  as  Egyptology 
quires  the  assistance  of  many  scholars,  none 
e  less  the  final  production  of  this  absorbing 
ork  must  be  done  by  the  author. 
The  book  contains  many  detailed  plans  and 
awings,  and  a  few  photographs.  Although  it  is 
rge,  it  is  produced  in  paper-back,  so  would  be 
issible  to  travel  with  -  as  well  as  invaluable  to 
ive  -  on  any  visit  to  Abydos,  or  indeed  to  other 
mples  in  Egypt. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  read  the  author's 

holarly  though  unpedantic  English. 

Here  is  an  authentic  picture  of  Egyptian 

ligious    ceremonial,    graphically  described; 

mething  which  has  been  long  awaited,  and 

ith  which  Egyptologists  and  others  are  now 

warded. 

Pete  Elek's  cover  design  of  a  bas-relief  in  the 
:thos  Temple  is  delightful. 

R.J.  L.  Wynne-Thomas 
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The  usual  monograph  by  historians  of  the  Fine 
irts  is  a  developed  study  of  aesthetics  presented 
irough  chronology  or  a  study  of  themes.  In  his 
lonumental  Indian  Paintings Jrom  the  Punjab  Hills, 
rr.  W.  G.  Archer,  Keeper  Emeritus,  Indian 
action,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  shows 
inself  more  than  just  an  art  historian.  He  is 
Qthropologist,  sociologist,  geographer  and 
taloguer  in  addition.  A  major  authority,  with  a 
ing  list  of  previous  publications  to  his  credit,  he 
here  presenting  his  magnum  opus,  the  result  of 
„any  years  of  love,  appreciation  and  knowledge 

Indian  miniature  painting.  His  special  field  is 
e  paintings  from  the  large  group  of  tiny  courts 

the  Punjab  Hills,  the  mountainous  valleys 
>rth  of  Delhi  en  route  to  Kashmir. 
In  a  short  but  informative  introduction,  the 
ithor,  who  received  his  calling  in  situ  (when  he 
'ed  in  India  as  a  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
■rvice)  rather  than  on  the  shelves  of  a  library, 
aces  the  history  of  the  study  of  Pahari  Painting, 
ne  production  of  these  miniatures  covered  a 
riod  between  the  seventeenth  and  the  nine- 
enth  century.  The  study  of  its  art  history, 
■  ting  from  the  pioneering  attempts  of  Ananda 
.  Coomaraswamy  scarcely  more  than  sixty 
tars  ago,  has  been  hampered  by  insufficient 
ocumentation  and  the  wide  scattering  of 
a  mples. 

Now,  all  possible  documentation  and  an 


enormous  selection  of  reproductions  from  almost 
every  source  have  been  brought  together  to 
produce  a  monumental  compendium.  The  almost 
impossible  task  of  presenting  all  the  facts  has  been 
accomplished.  A  few  historians  of  Indian  art  may 
conceivably  disagree  with  tiny  portions  of  Dr. 
Archer's  panoramic  presentation  but  they  will 
never  supersede  it. 

A  journey  into  these  two  volumes  with  Dr. 
Archer  reminds  one  of  that  suggested  by  Baude- 
laire in  his  Invitation  an  Voyage: 

La,  tout  n'est  qu'ordre  et  beaute, 
Luxe,  calme  et  volupte. 
The  French  poet's  voyage  is  one  into  the  inner 
reaches  of  the  soul,  into  an  unattainable  land  of 
inner  harmony  and  Utopian  peace.  The  British 
scholar's  travels,  which  he  shares  with  his  readers, 
are  to  an  actual  geographical  region.  There,  a 
group  of  about  twenty  Rajput  courts  patronised 
what  became  the  last  great  flowering  of  Indian 
miniature  painting. 

Baudelaire's  'order',  a  virtue  even  more  highly 
esteemed  by  the  French  than  the  British,  is 
reflected  in  Archer's  superbly  logical  alphabetical 
presentation  of  painting  in  each  of  the  separate 
states.  A  study  of  painterly  aesthetics  is  not  nor- 
mally presented  in  such  a  fashion  yet  within  the 
securely  delineated  frame  of  every  single  state  a 
chronological  progression  appears,  based  on  the 
known  provenance  and  rare  inscriptions  of  a  few 
of  the  miniatures,  to  finish  with  a  complete, 
viable  stylistic  grouping. 

The  'beauty'  in  the  French  poem  is  the  serene 
elegance  of  many  of  the  miniatures  .is  seen  in  the 
more  than  nine  hundred  plates  in  the  second 
volume.  The  'luxury'  is  that  of  the  courts  which 
patronised  the  Indian  masters  as  well  as  of  the  fine 
quality  of  this  first  publication  by  Sotheby  Parke 
Bernet  in  the  Indian  field.  'Calm'  embraces  the 
serene  landscape  of  the  Guler  and  Kangra 
masterpieces  and  parallels  the  ordered  presenta- 
tion of  the  separate  studies  from  each  state. 
Finally,  Baudelaire's  'voluptuousness'  is  that  of 
the  Indian  beauties  portrayed  in  the  pictures  and 
the  ardour  of  patron  and  viewer  alike,  entranced 
by  the  vision  of  communion  with  the  divine 
Krishna. 

If  the  prospect  of  purchasing  and  reading  a 
detailed  study  on  a  little-known  far-away 
movement  in  Indian  art  seems  frightening  to  the 
layman,  he  has  only  to  glance  through  the 
volume  of  plates  to  begin  his  voyage  to  Basohli, 
Kulu  or  Bilaspur  guided  by  the  greatest  tour 
director  possible.  Edwin  Binney,  3RD. 
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The  very  size  of  this  book  -  a  large  oblong  quarto 
with  a  print  on  nearly  every  page  -  indicates  the 
extent  of  Romeyn  de  Hooghc's  industry  as  a 
graphic  artist.  For  Mr.  Landwchr's  avowed 
intention  is  to  catalogue  de  Hooghe's  separately 
published  plates,  divided  by  type:  rustic  scenes, 
newsprints  (by  which  is  meant  prints  of  con- 
temporary events  hot  off  the  presses),  historical 
prints,  caricatures,  portraits,  topography,  morals 
and  customs,  and  allegories. 

With  such  a  varied  oeuvre,  why  then  is  de 


Hooghc  not  famous?  Primarily,  because  his  prints 
have  none  of  that  physical  and  spiritual  finesse 
which  we  associate  with  the  great  graphic  artists 
of  that  century  -  '.  .  .  his  principal  figures  and 
foregrounds  .  .  .  arc  executed  in  a  harsh,  coarse 
style  with  an  inferior  harmony  between  the  light 
and  dark  shadows  .  .  .'  as  an  earlier  critic  of  his 
work  has  written. 

But  his  limitations  are  the  key  to  his  one  great 
quality,  which  is  that  of  abundantly  detailed 
reportage:  when  he  presents  us  with  etchings  of 
the  Prinsenhof  and  gardens  at  Cleves,  or  views  of 
Enghien,  we  can  be  sure  that  they  are  correct;  and 
the  many  scenes  of  war  by  land  and  sea,  and 
funeral  processions,  surely  have  a  poetic  if  not  a 
prosaic  accuracy. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  our  perusal  of  this  feast  of 
illustrations  that  we  turn  to  the  introduction, 
eager  to  find  out  more  about  de  Hooghc  himself 
(perhaps  he  really  was  a  roving  reporter,  a  spy  on 
battlefields  and  funerals)  -  to  find  only  the  barest 
outline  of  his  life,  and  nothing  at  all  which  would 
make  of  this  obscure  figure  a  fully  rounded  man. 
There  is  nothing  about  the  conditions  under 
which  he  worked,  his  relationship  with  his 
printers  and  publishers,  how  much  he  earned 
from  each  plate,  whether  they  were  commis- 
sioned or  of  his  own  invention,  how  and  when 
they  were  sold,  and  in  what  edition  sizes,  and 
languages  -  nothing  which  would  begin  to  make 
this  book  that  'comprehensive  monograph'  of 
which  Mr.  Landwchr  speaks  in  his  Preface.  For 
wc  do  not  learn  much  about  de  Hooghc  from  his 
preface  to  the  Spiegel  van  Staat,  which  is  repro- 
duced together  with  a  rather  literal  English 
translation: 

'.  .  .  at  times  I  have  had  the  honour  to  serve 
almost  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  cities  of 
Holland  and  their  I  Iighest  Assemblies  .  .  . 
journeys  everywhere  in  foreign  parts  ...  In 
Brussels  and  Antwerp  1  made  many  works,  I 
had  to  look  over  Turnhout,  Breda  ami  other 
frontier  places  .  .  .  the  Court  at  "The  Loo"  also 
procured  me  to  follow  rather  circumstantial 
information  of  a  few  affairs  about  some  of  our 
Provinces . . .' 

Such  omissions  spoil  an  otherwise  fascinating 
book,  which  is  not  so  much  an  'art'  book  as  a 
book  of  history ;  through  it,  we  can  see  history  as 
it  happened,  through  the  eyes  of  contemporaries, 
and  we  can  assess  what  was  important  to  them 
(that  is,  if  we  know  enough  Dutch  to  unravel  the 
political  cartoons,  for  no  commentary  is  given). 
We  can  marvel  at  the  pomp  and  splendour,  and 
shrewdly  guess  at  the  miseries  which  are  never 
revealed  to  us. 

It  might  seem  petty  to  carp  at  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  book,  but  this  one,  with  its  ample 
margins  and  acres  of  imprinted  page  (tilled  oidy 
when  the  odd  print  fills  these  particular  dimen- 
sions) will  not  fit  comfortably  on  any  library 
shelf.  It  should  either  have  been  half  the  size  or, 
alternatively,  its  shape  might  have  been  pardon- 
able had  the  spaces  been  filled  either  with  Mr. 
Landwchr's  explanations  of  the  prints,  or  with 
magnifications  of  those  captions  which  arc 
impossible  to  read  on  the  prints  themselves 
because  they  arc  too  small.  Many  of  de  Hooghe's 
prints  have  a  specific  message,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  wc  be  able  to  read  them,  preferably  tran- 
scribed into  English.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  caveats, 
this  book  will  find  a  deserved  place  on  library 
shelves  because  it  is  such  a  rich  source-book  -  no 
less  than  a  mirror  of  Europe  in  the  second  half  of 
the  17th  century.  Michael  Greenhalgh 
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As  a  sculptor  Enzo  Plazzotta  is  fascinated  by 
anatomy,  as  well  as  movement  (including  its 
natural  antithet  is,  repose).  An  exhibition  of 
Plazzotta's  bronzes  can  be  seen  at  the  Marjorie 
Parr  Gallery.  285  King's  Road,  London  SW3 
from  tin.  r^i  to  the  23rd  February,  after  their 
successful  showing  at  the  Acquavella  Galleries  in 
New  York.  All  the  exhibits,  whether  horses,  the 
few  select  portraits,  or  studies  of  the  nude,  show 
Plazzotta's  major  sculptural  preoccupations,  and 
none  more  than  some  lovely  bronze  studies  of  the 
dancers  Antoinette  Sibley  and  Anthony  Dowell. 
The  awakening  of  Plazzotta's  interest  in  the 
ballet  coincided  with  an  approach  to  him  from 
Spode,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Britain's 
porcelain  manufacturers  famous  in  the 


nineteenth  century  for  their  perfection  of  bone 
china  and  the  introduction  of  Parian  ware.  Now 
in  collaboration  with  the  sculptor  they  have 
developed  an  entirely  new  ceramic:  Spode 
Studio  Porcelain  which  Plazzotta  has  used  to 
model  four  very  beautiful  studies  of  Sibley  and 
Dowell  -  available  in  limited  editions  of  only 
500  for  the  single  figures  and  300  for  the  double  - 
like  Friday's  Child.  This  is  a  figurative  masterpiece, 
virtually  the  same  height  (13^  inches)  as  the 
superb  bronze  version  illustrated  here. 
The  Spode  figures  make  the  fullest  use  of  the 
medium  being  splendidly  detailed  with  a 
'sculptor's'  texture  wholly  unexpected  in  fine 
porcelain. 


Quest  for  a  Cabinet-maker 

F.  Gordon  Roe  writes:  My  article  on  Dr.  Loytll 
Traditional  Deuddarn  (The  Connoisseur,  Marcjl 
1973)  has  stimulated  further  research  into  tl  I 
background  of  William  Rees  (i847-ia2<j| 
maker  in  1871  of  an  example  closely  in  the  styjl 
of  about  a  century  earlier.  Continuing  invesijl 
gations  by  its  owner,  Dr.  W.  G.  Grenvi  I 
Loyn  himself,  and  by  Mrs.  Katie  Morrfl 
Llangeitho,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  tin 
substance  of  this  note,  reveal  that  the  Llangeitl] 
'carpenter'  to  whom  William  Rees  and  l9 
brother  Hugh  were  apprenticed,  in  days  befojl 
they  became  farmers,  was  probably  one  Davll 
Williams,  Maeslydan,  Llwynpiod,  a  local]! 
notable  cabinet-maker. 

Says  Mrs.  Morris:  it  was  the  ambition  of  I 
young  couples,  setting  up  house  thereabouts,  1 
possess  a  piece  of  furniture  by  David  WillianjJ 
a  craftsman  whose  work  was  evidently  n,  1 
restricted  to  such  intensely  traditional  methojl 
as  favoured  by  William  Rees  for  his  ovll 
deuddarn.  Dressers  surviving  in  private  possessii  i 
at  Llangeitho  -  one  belonging  to  1  >av] 
Williams's  niece,  Mrs.  L.  Edwards,  now  87 1 
are  of  a  type  which  replaced  the  'old 
dresser  with  a  long  row  of  jugs'  by  a  Victori-il 
design,  featuring  a  three-shelved  centre  flank"! 
by  glazed  compartments,  above  three  draw<  I 
and  an  arcaded  pot-stand.  In  one  case,  bclongii  I 
to  Mrs.  James,  Llangeitho,  the  centre  compa/1 
ment  is  garnished  with  split-ball  mouldings  ofjl 
light-coloured  wood. 

As  noted  in  my  article,  both  Rees  brothi] 
made  'marriage'  deuddarns  for  their  own  use;  all 
Hugh's  is  described  to  me  as  being  similar  1 
William's  (illustrated  March,  1973),  apart  frcj 
differences  in  the  panelling.  Thanks  to  bim 
Dafyd  Morris  Jones,  B.A.,  Hon.  SecretH 
Cardiganshire  Antiquarian  Society,  it  can  ml 
be  recorded  that  the  present  owner  of  Hufl 
Rees's  deuddarn  is  Mr.  William  Davies,  MaesydtH 
who  himself  has  a  family  connection  with  Hugl 
through  the  latter's  wife.  As  for  David  Williar  ■ 
cabinet-maker,  the  search  continues . . . 

The  Sainsbury  Collection 

In  the  great  tradition  of  private  benefaction  I 
the  British  universities,  Sir  Robert  and  Lall 
Sainsbury  have  presented  their  collection  I 
paintings,    drawings    and    sculptures    to  tM 
University  of  East  Anglia.  The  collection  has  bt, 
built  up  over  more  than  forty  years  and  tot 
399  pieces  ranging  from  19th  and  20th  cent^ 
European  to  the-  3rd  millennium  B.C.,  a- 
includes  Primitive  sculpture,  ancient  and  me^ 
aeval  European,  Middle  and  Far  Eastern  \voi\ 
of  art.  The  collection  passes  to  the  Univers 
with  an  endowment  from  the  Sainsbury 's  SJ 
David  with  which  to  build  a  centre  and  forn 
purchasing   fund.   Already   renowned   for  -j 
Department  of  Visual  Arts  (Prof.  Peter  La^ 
is  Director-designate  of  the  Courtauld  Institv- 
in  London)   the   University   of  East  Ang 
undoubtedly  must  now  become  one  of  the  ft, 
really  major  centres  for  study  in  this  field. 

Gerhard  Marcks  graphics 

Private  collectors  owning  woodcuts,  etchings 
lithographs  by  the  German  sculptor  Gerbii 
Marcks  are  asked  to  write  to  Mr.  Johannes  v. 
Geymuller,  D-53  Bonn,  Am  Lappenweiher 
Germany,  who  is  compiling  a  complete  caj 
logue  of  Marcks's  graphic  works. 
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ritish  Crafts  Centre 

>ne  more  sign  of  the  splendid  future  opening  up 
ir  the  crafts  is  the  formation  of  the  British 
rafts  Centre  at  43  Earlham  Street,  London 
ider  the  chairmanship  of  Alan  Caiger-Smith, 
id  partly  financed  by  the  Crafts  Advisory  Com- 
ittee.  The  new  chairman  wants  to  make  the 

cmises  'into  a  real  centre  fully  reflecting  the 
repressible,  growing  current  in  the  life  of  this 
juntry,  which  shows  itself  in  all  kinds  of  work 

the  crafts  field'.  Mr.  Caiger-Smith,  founder  of 
ie  Aldermaston  Pottery,  plans  more  exhibitions, 
collection  of  informative  craftsmen's  files,  more 
elcoming  premises  and  a  more  representative 
Dck. 


olourmaker's  notebooks 

Tien  war  stopped  the  supply  of  madder  to 
ritain  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  George 
eld  succeeded  where  the  great  scientist  Sir 
seph  Banks  had  failed  in  growing  the  root  in 
agland.  He  invented  his  own  mill,  percolator, 
ying  stove  and  press.  In  the  course  of  a  long  life 
:voted  to  making  colours  for  painters,  George 
eld  made  copious  notes  on  his  theories,  inven- 
ons  and  techniques;  he  was  also  the  author 
two   books    'Chromatography'    and  the 
trammar  of  Colouring'.  Before  his  death  in 
j<54  at  the  age  of  77,  Field  gave  his  notebooks 
his  friend  Henry  Charles  Newton,  founder  of 
insor  and   Newton.   The   five  notebooks, 
ting  from  1805  and  comprising  more  than 

00  pages  of  manuscript  and  drawings  have  now 
en  placed  on  loan  to  Courtauld  Institute  of 
t  in  London.  A  photographed  copy  is  available 
study. 

lpressionism,  Victor  Hugo  and  Munch 

1  important  exhibition  celebrating  the  ccntcn- 
y    of  Impressionism    opens   at   the  Royal 

demy  in  London  on  9th  February.  Entitled 
impressionism  -  its  masters,  precursors  and  its 
fluence  in  Britain',  over  120  paintings  and 
itcrcolours  will  be  on  show  drawn  entirely 
sm  public  and  private  collections  in  this 
•untry.  The  exhibition  closes  on  28th  April. 
At  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  from  the 
th  February  (until  31st  March)  there  will  be 
exhibition  of  drawings  by  Victor  Hugo  from 
th  private  and  public  collections  in  France, 
rluding  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  the 
aison  de  Victor  Hugo  in  Paris.  The  drawings 
pre  made  between  1830  and  1875. 
Open  at  the  Hayward  Gallery,  London,  until 
H  March,  a  large  Munch  exhibition  organised 
the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain  in  col- 
boration  with  the  Edvard  Munch  Museum  in 
>lo.   Paintings,  drawings,  vvatercolours  and 
ints  have  been  loaned  from  a  number  of 
ivate  and  public  collections  in  Norway  as  well 
other  countries. 


It  is  more  than  ten  years  since  there  has  been  an 
exhibition  of  arms  and  armour  in  London.  For 
a  few  days  in  December  Mr.  Howard  Ricketts 
(180  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi)  showed  a 
choice  selection  with  some  related  works  of  art. 
One  of  the  most  outstanding  objects  was  a 
South  German  tilting  breastplate  dated  to  1 560. 
This  was  etched,  unexpectedly  sensitively,  with  a 
bare-headed  knight  kneeling  before  the  crucified 
Christ.  Of  rather  more  eccentric  interest  was  an 
articulated  iron  hand  of  similar  date.  Swords, 
rapiers,  halberds  and  glaives,  Moghul  daggers, 
pistols,  spurs,  bits  and  powder  flasks  together 
made  a  fascinating  show  of  high  quality.  The 
rarest  object  was  the  simplest:  a  mediaeval  iron 
hand-gun,  possibly  of  14th  century  date. 


»    l.Iv  f 
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Detail  from  the  Brougham  Altarpiecc,  Antwerp, 
c.  1500,  carved  oak  painted  and  gilded.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  remaining  late  Gothic 
altarpieces  and  is  now  on  loan  to  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  It  is  from  the  Brougham 
Chapel  111  Westmorland  and  has  been  restored  by 
the  Museum's  Conservation  Department  with 
the  .n'd  of  a  grant  from  the  Pilgrim  Trust.  Much 
ot  the  original  colouring  and  gilding  has  been 
reveakd  through  the  long  processes  of 
consolidation  and  cleaning.  The  altarpicce  has 
been  reintegrated  and  the  framework  restored. 
The  flanking  wings  are  missing;  presumably 
they  were  lost  when  the  altarpiece  was  sold  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century. 


The  Harvey  Wine  Museum,  12  Denmark  Street, 
Bristol  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Britain. 
Housed  in  great,  mediaeval  cellars  the  museum 
shows  how  wines  are  made,  and  also  displays 
items  used  in  their  production,  serving  and 
drinking.  In  particular  there  arc  some  200  wine 
labels  based  on  the  E.J.  Pratt  collection  (300  more 
arc  displayed  in  the  adjoining  restaurant),  some 
rare  tastevins  (tasting  cups),  and  an  exceptional 
collection  of  eighteenth-century  English  wine- 
glasses. To  these  has  recently  been  added  an 
'Amen'  glass,  perhaps  the  rarest  of  all  Jacobite 
designs:  this  example  (see  illustration)  being 
engraved  with  two  verses  of  the  Jacobite 
anthem  and  the  Royal  Cipher.  Before  visiting 
Harvey's  Wine  Museum  it  would  be  as  well  to 
check  the  opening  times.  (Tel.  Whitchurch  6161.) 
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Ill  the 
Galleries 


I.  G.  B.  PlRANESI. 

A  vast  interior  with  trophies,  c.  1751.  Etching. 
P.  and  D.  Colnaghi. 

Etchings  by  G.  B.  Piranesi: 
1 770-1 778 

13  December,  1973  -  January,  1974 
P.  and  D.  Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  wi 

Reviewed  by  Nicholas  USHERWOOD 

Of  all  eighteenth  century  Europe's  bad  dreams 
Piranesi's  'Carceri  d'Invenzionc'  (Prison)  etchings 
have  retained  their  power  to  shock  and  disturb 
a  twentieth-century  audience  more  profoundly 
than  most.  For  while  so  much  eighteenth- 
century  Gothic  'horror'  can  now  appear  just 
theatrical,  papier-mache  nonsense,  the  purposeful 
irrationality  of  Piranesi's  terrifying  architectural 
fantasies  contain  so  many  extraordinary  con- 
temporary resonances.  The  great  structures  of 
the  modern  industrial  city,  the  writings  of 
Kafka  and  Poe  and  our  new,  post-Freudian 
awareness  of  the  nature  of  the  human  sub- 
conscious arc  just  some  of  the  factors  which 
give  them  the  feeling  of  authenticity  they  still 
have  for  us. 

This  exhibition  of  Piranesi's  etchings  at 
Colnaghi's  contained  (along  with  many  of  the 
Vedute  di  Roma,  Antichita  Romane  etc.)  superb 
individual  examples  as  well  as  complete  sets  of 
the  two  major  editions  of  the  Carceri  series,  i.e. 
the  original  c.  1745  'Invenzione  Capric  di 
Carceri'  and  his  considerable  reworking  of  them 
in  the  'Carceri  d'Invenzionc'  of  c.  1761.  It  gave 
some  very  absorbing  insights  into  the  way  in 
which  Piranesi  managed  to  develop  his  ideas 
from  the  first  to  the  second  so  effectively.  There 
was  of  course  in  the  first  place  his  obvious 
fascination  with  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  the 
etching  medium  itself.  For  the  reworking  of  the 
original  plates  resulted  in  a  physically  darkening 
effect  which  tended  to  destroy  the  often  lighter, 
sunnier  atmospheric  effects  of  the  first  edition 
while  underlining  and  perhaps  even  suggesting 
their  basic  dramatic  possibilities.  Even  so  the 
proto-Romantic  dream-like  quality  and  intensity 
of  emotion  were  all  basically  there  in  that  first 
edition  and  the  plates  often  required  surprisingly 
little  to  be  done  to  them  to  transform  them  into 
these  haunting  images. 


We  can  only  guess  at  what  shift  in  thought  and 
emotion  occurred  in  the  interval  of  sixteen  years 
that  separated  them  but  there  is  no  question  that 
the  general  tenor  of  European  thought  was 
moving  and  changing  dramatically  in  the  interval 
-  for  example  the  great  Lisbon  earthquake  of 
1755  was  a  terrible  revelation  and  reminder  of 
natural  forces  which  lay  beyond  man's  control 
and  reason  and  had  a  remarkably  profound 
psychological  impact.  Perhaps  therefore  the  extent 
to  which  society  in  general  and  Piranesi  in 
particular  were  prepared  to  admit  to  the  existence 
of  a  hitherto  unexplored  and  unacknowledged 
area  of  human  experience  and  understanding  is 
what  really  separates  the  two  editions. 


William  Moorcroft  and 
Walter  Moorcroft  1897- 1973 

4  December  -  15  December,  1973 
Fine  Art  Society 
148  New  Bond  Street,  wi 
Reviewed  by  paul  atterbury 

'The  exhibition  of  a  fine  group  of  pieces  at 
Moorcroft  ware  .  .  .  included  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  effects  which  have  been  produced  in 
modern  ceramic  art.'  Printed  in  The  Connoisseur 
in  1913,  this  review  could  well  be  applied  to  this 
exhibition  arranged  by  Richard  Dennis. 

The  centenary  exhibition  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  in  1972  revived  an  interest  in 
the  work  of  Moorcroft,  one  of  the  more  import- 
ant English  Art  Potters,  but  inevitably  it  also 
raised  many  questions  about  the  man  and  his 
work.  In  choosing  Moorcroft  for  the  third  of  his 
annual  exhibitions,  Richard  Dennis  has  answered 
many  of  these  problems.  Over  500  pieces  of 
pottery  were  displayed,  the  majority  for  sale, 
but  many  were  loaned  by  collectors  and  the 
Moorcroft  family.  The  exhibition  illustrated 
the  wide  range  of  Moorcroft's  work,  from  the 
Art  Nouveau  transfer-printed  Aurelian  Warei 
of  1897,  through  Florian  Ware  with  its  character- 
istic slip-trailed  decoration,  through  lustxi 
flambes  and  the  familiar  pomegranate 
landscape  patterns,  to  the  matt,  monochromi 
products  of  the  1930s. 

William  Moorcroft  first  worked  with  l  imes 
Macintyre  &  Co.  and  then  in  191 3  he  started 
his  own  works  which  he  managed  until  his  death  I 
in  1945,  when  it  was  taken  over  by  his  son  J 
Walter  who  still  runs  it  today.  During  his  life-  II 
time,  Moorcroft  designed  an  incredible  variety  1 
of  wares,  mostly  decorated  with  floral  forms  I 
slip-trailed  beneath  both  startling  and  subdued  jl 
high  temperature  glaze  colours,  many  of  which  j] 
he  developed  himself.  His  main  inspiration  was' 
nature,  which  he  used  in  an  analytical,  I 
Christopher  Dresser  way,  but  the  exhibitionjfl 
showed  how  catholic  his  sources  could  be:| 
Japanese  prints,  Ming  porcelain,  Liberty  fabricsjj 
William  Morris  and  Robert  Adam  all  seem  toll 
have  played  a  part.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  thaM 
the  exhibition  represented  one  man's  work,  yet,! 
despite  the  great  variety  of  style  and  technique/! 
there  is  a  distinct  personal  style  that  characterised 
every  piece  as  firmly  as  a  signature.  Certainl^l 
William  Moorcroft  was  one  of  the  mostj 
inventive,  most  decorative  and  most  pleasing  I 
of  the  English  Art  Potters. 

A  small  part  of  the  exhibition  was  devoted  tf  II 
Walter  Moorcroft's  work,  similar  in  technique;  1 
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yet  quite  different  in  style  and  colour.  There  can 
be  no  excuse  now  for  any  confusion  among 
dealers  and  collectors. 

A  feature  of  the  Dennis  exhibitions  is  the 
catalogue:  this  one,  a  fully  detailed  list  with 
almost  every  piece  illustrated,  and  a  valuable 
introduction,  is  really  a  monograph  on  Moor- 
croft,  and  helps  to  overcome  the  great  dearth 
of  information  about  this  period.  It  costs  £3 
from  Richard  Dennis,  144  Kensington  Church 
Street,  London  W8. 

Judy  Clark 

8  November  -  19  December,  1973 
Garage 

52  Earlham  Street,  Covent  Garden,  WC2 
Reviewed  by  peter  fuller 

Every  event  and  every  encounter  -  however 
slight  -  changes  the  environment.  If  a  man  enters 
a  room,  the  space  will  not  be  exactly  the  same 
when  he  leaves  it.  Some  fragmentary  evidence, 
some  trace  will  be  left  behind.  A  corollary  of  this 
is  that  the  trivial  and  the  apparently  incidental 
contain  within  them  a  microcosmic  account  of 
momentous  events.  This  is  a  basic  principle  of 
dynamic  psychology :  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  or  a 
bungled  action,  seemingly  insignificant  in 
themselves  often  indicates  powerful  conflicts 
within  the  individual  who  commits  them.  This 
principle  is  also  essential  to  forensic  science. 
Traces  of  dust  and  fibre  may  tell  the  story  of  a 
murder;  Judy  Clarke's  exhibition  explored 
precisely  this  area. 

The  parallel  with  forensic  research  was 
striking:  much  of  what  you  actually  saw  was 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  pathologist's  labor- 
atory. One  work  consisted  of  a  mounted  panel 
of  used  plasters,  each  one  of  which  had  covered 
a  different  small  wound.  Another  consisted  of 
blood  stains.  Others  explored  the  tiny  fragments 
of  matter  which  were  to  be  found  on  a  sofa  - 
dust,  yellowing  grains  of  sugar,  the  occasional 
pin.  Used  Kleenex,  and  hairs  constituted  further 
material.  Each  exhibit  was  meticulously  arranged 
and  mounted  for  inspection  -  displayed  in  such 
a  way  that  it  hinted  at  the  great  human  events 
that  had  left  such  traces. 

But  Clark's  work  went  beyond  this:  the  body, 
she  claims,  symbolises  the  city.  I  would  prefer 
to  say  that  it  is  the  city  which  symbolises  the 
body.  However,  her  study  of  diminutive 
excreincntal  products  contained  within  it  a 
parallel  of  the  broader  concept  of  man  being 
poisoned  and  trapped  by  his  own  waste,  socially, 
as  well  as  individually.  The  strength  of  this  show 
was  that  Clark  had  taken  and  used  directly  in  her 
work  the  most  apparently  futile  material  imaginc- 
able  and  used  it  to  explore  the  greatest  of  themes. 
Of  course,  the  initial  reaction  which  many  visitors 
experienced  was  of  intense  revulsion  -  a  drawing 
away,  sometimes  disguised  as  ridicule  or  dis- 
missal. However,  Clark  is  correct  when  she 
states,  'disgust  reflects  admiration,  revulsion 
clarifies  desire'.  The  processes  of  fearing  and 
wishing,  of  repulsion  and  attraction  are  intimately 
linked.  A  subsidary  theme  of  this  interesting 
exhibition  seemed  to  be  a  pointing  towards  the 
unconscious  content  and  interest  in  waste  which 
informs  every  aspect  of  the  art  experience: 
usually,  of  course,  it  is  sublimated  and  appears  as 
its  opposite  -  an  interest  in  precious,  beautiful, 
and  rare  things.  Clark  demonstrated  physically 
that  quasi-medical  specimens  of  discarded  body 
products  can  arouse  comparable  responses. 


Lucinda  Mackay  :  drawings  and 
prints  of  East  London 

30january  -  3  March,  1974 
The  Geffryc  Museum 
Kingsland  Road,  E2 
Reviewed  by  Sibylla  jane  flower 

Lucinda  Mackay  has  spent  the  last  two  years 
recording  on  paper  those  familiar  aspects  of  the 
East  End  of  London  which  are  rapidly  falling 
victim  to  the  bulldozers  of  the  developer. 
(Buildings  were  apt  to  disappear,  she  found, 
between  one  day's  drawing  and  the  next.)  The 
invitation  given  to  her  by  the  Curator  of  the 
Geffrye  Museum,  Jeffery  Daniels,  to  work 
towards  this  exhibition,  has  also  stimulated  her 
to  explore  new  artistic  techniques  to  great  effect. 
The  examples  in  the  present  exhibition  are  some 
fifty  in  number  and  consist  of  pen  and  ink 
with  wash,  etching,  lithography  and  mixed- 
media  printing  thus  giving  variety  to  the 
exhibition.  The  pen  and  ink  with  wash  medium 
is  perfect  for  the  street  scenes  to  which  she  is 
obviously  most  sympathetic,  and  in  these  she  has 
succeeded  in  capturing  something  of  that  unique 
atmosphere  of  street  life  -  children  playing  out- 
side the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  or  'The 
Prospect  of  Whitby',  a  view  in  Toynbee  Street 
after  market,  a  cafe  scene,  and  fishermen  in 
St.  Catherine's  Docks;  in  all,  careful  and  sensitive- 
observation  is  coupled  with  an  ability  to  invest 
a  scene  with  strong  atmospheric  colouring. 

The  lithographs  with  architectural  settings 
arc  the  most  striking,  for  here  she  is  able  to 
make  use  of  both  a  sense  of  pattern  and  colour 
without  losing  entirely  the  intimacy  of  the  pen 
and  ink  sketches;  the  imaginative  element  here 
has  added  a  new  dimension  to  the  vivid  realism. 
An  admirable  example  is  the  view  of  Hawks-, 
moor's  great  church,  St.-Georgc-in-thc-East  (see 
illustration). 


3.  Lucinda  Mackay. 
St.-George-iit-the-East.  Coloured  lithograph, 
34  x  46  cms. 
The  Geffrye  Museum. 
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Tapestries 

Heller  Gallery 
1 1  Henrietta  Place  wi 
Reviewed  by  georgina  Oliver 

The  Heller  is  a  new  gallery,  unique  in  London, 
because  it  is  devoted  entirely  to  modem  tapestry. 
Most  of  the  artists  exhibited  design  their  own 
preparatory  cartoons  right  down  to  the  last 
thread,  while  others  do  their  own  weaving  or 
stitching  and  almost  all  work  exclusively  in  this 
medium. 

The  Heller  Gallery  specialises  in  contemporary 
Aubusson  and  Gobelin  work,  which  can  cause 
confusion  with  members  of  the  public.  They  have 
heard  of  the  great  workshops:  Aubusson  founded 
by  Colbert;  Tlie  Gobelins  state-owned  factory  in 
Paris,  named  after  celebrated  15th  Century  dyers 
and  weavers  called  the  Gobelin  brothers,  and  to 
which  Henry  IV  brought  tapestry  in  1601  and 
Louis  XIV  gave  royal  patronage  in  1661.  What 
they  often  do  not  realise,  is  that  these  places  have 
kept  their  reputation  for  high  quality  vertical 
weaving,  that  they  are  now  at  the  forefront  of 
the  newest,  most  daring  techniques  in  tapestry. 

A  typical  encyclopaedia  entry  underlines  this 
prevailing  backward  view  of  tapestry,  despite 
a  definite  revival  of  the  art  in  recent  times.  The 
description  starts  'a  fabric  with  pictorial  designs 
woven  in  .  .  .'  Few  of  the  Heller  Gallery's 
exhibits  are  in  any  sense  figurative.  In  many,  torn 
or  split  areas,  unstitched  expanses,  loose  warp 
threads  and  knotting  emphasize  the  materials 
used.  This  is  never  an  accident,  but  always  a 
highly  skilled  business.  Often  the  compositions 
achieve  more  interplay  between  positive  and 
negative  than  a  painting  could.  It  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  the  texture  and  colour,  which  is  on 
occasions  stunningly  beautiful  and  intricate,  but 
also  one  of  varying  tensions  between  threads. 

Although  the  need  for  warmth,  which  made 
tapestries  necessary  in  Mediaeval  castles  has 
disappeared,  the  starkness  of  late  20th  century 
architecture  and  interiors,  public  and  industrial 
environments,  responds  admirably  to  the  visual 
heat  generated  by  woven  hangings,  enjoying 
a  perfect  dialogue  with  the  unfinished,  some- 
say-drab  conventions  of  new  building. 

Heller  Artists  include:  Cyril  Bourquin  Walfard, 
Georges  Chazaud,  Claude  Frossard,  Eva 
Hanusova,  Josef  Pospisil  and  Michel  Vouga. 


4.  Claude  Frossard. 
Noire  et  Blanc,  158  x  259  cms. 
Heller  Gallery. 


Malcolm  Drummond  1 880-1945 

April,  1974 
Maltzahn  Gallery 
3  Cork  Street,  wi 
Reviewed  by  Nicholas  usherwood 


5.  Malcolm  Drummond. 
Seated  Woman  Reading,  c.  1920. 
Maltzahn  Gallery. 


Sickert,  Bevan,  Duncan  Grant  and  Spencer  Gore 
are  perhaps  the  artists  whose  work  springs  most 
readily  to  mind  in  connection  with  the  Camden 
Town  School  and  their  achievement  is  now 
comparatively  well  known  and  well  explored. 
Malcolm  Drummond  showed  in  all  three  of  the 
Camden  Town  Group  exhibitions  from  1910-12 
and  was,  in  19 14,  a  founder  member  of  its 
successor,  the  London  Group,  exhibiting  with 
them  regularly  up  to  1929.  He  has  also,  since  his 
death  in  1945,  been  honoured  with  an  Arts 
Council  Exhibition  (1963)  and  yet  somehow  he 
still  remains  a  rather  shadowy  and  elusive  figure, 
always  on  the  fringes  of  now  famous  artistic 
groupings. 

This  enterprising  small  exhibition  mounted  by 
the  Maltzahn  Gallery  and  drawn  largely  from  the 
collection  of  the  artist's  widow,  should  supply 
some  of  the  answers  and  may  also  well  suggest 
that  Drummond's  real  talents  lay  in  rather 
different  directions  to  those  of  his  more  famous 
colleagues.  He  was  to  begin  with,  I  feel,  not 
really  a  Camden  Town  style  of  painter  for,  as 
Quentin  Bell  suggests  in  his  brief  but  illumin- 
ating introduction  to  the  1963  catalogue,  he  had 
not  by  1910-12  begun  to  find  himself  as  an  artist, 
being  still  heavily  in  debt  to  Sickert,  his  teacher. 
Five  years  work  at  the  War  Office  and  no 
painting,  however,  intervened  between  this  and 
what  proved  to  be  the  most  highly  personal  and 
successful  period  of  Drummonds'  work  dating 
from  c.  1920.  It  includes  most  of  the  better  known 
paintings  and  themes  -  the  Palais  de  Dance  at 
Hammersmith  and  the  Chelsea  Public  Library  in 
particular  and  there  are  some  interesting  com- 
positional pencil  studies  for  these  here.  However 
there  is  something  rather  self-consciously 
'modern'  about  them  still  as  though  striving 
for  a  subject  matter  as  immediately  recognisable 
and  'about  life'  as  Bevan's  horse-markets  and 
Sickert's  urban  interiors  and  music  hall  scenes. 


On  the  evidence  of  this  exhibition  his  real  gifts 
would  seem  to  lie  elsewhere,  in  his  watercolours 
and  drawings  of  more  conventional  domestic 
interiors  with  figures  reading  or  engaged  in 
conversation.  The  group  of  small  watercolours 
in  particular  are  superb.  Strong  but  delicately  I 
contrasting  areas  of  clear,  bright  colour  -  greens, 
violets  and  pinks  in  particular  -  contained  within ' 
clearly  defined  contours  seem  to  show  a  real 
understanding  for  and  response  to  Gauguin's  and 
Matisse's  achievements  in  particular. 

The  best  of  the  more  finished  pencil  drawings 
of  this  date  show  very  similar  concerns  both  in' 
subject  matter  and  treatment,  with  the  emphasis 
again  on  a  very  strong  contour  and  contrasting J 
areas  of  light  and  dense  hatching.  These  areas  arc 
often  built  up  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle  working  from  J 
the  centre  of  the  composition  outwards  with  the  j 
'tight,  hard,  implacable  gravity  of  execution*, 
that  Bell  so  perceptively  remarked  upon.  It  is  a  | 
quality  to  be  observed  in  all  his  best  work  and 
yet  it  may  also  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Drummond  has  remained  until  now,  at  least,  in  I 
the  shadows.  For  he  is  a  quiet  and  introverted 
artist  in  character  and  manner  and  in  this  country 
we  have  tended  to  prefer  our  own  artists  to  bell 
larger  than  life  and  extrovert  -  and  nobody! 
could  say  that  about  Malcolm  Drummond. 


'Multiples' 

5  December  -  24  December,  1973 
Lucy  Milton  Gallery 
125  Notting  Hill  Gate,  wn 
Reviewed  by  peter  fuller 

Whatever  happened  to  the  multiple?  There  wasj 
a  time,  not  too  many  years  ago,  when  the] 
multiple  was  going  to  be  the  panacea  for  thel 
sculptor  -  the  means  of  his  reaching  a  mass* 
consumer  audience  which  the  nature  of  his  arH 
product  had  always  previously  denied  him.  But 
the  multiple  phenomenon  did  not  work  oud 
like  that:  the  genre  became  a  back-water,  of 
little  significance  to  the  sculptural  main-streamj 
or  to  the  market  in  art.  This  exhibition  was  a 
comparative  rarity:  instead  of  giving  the  feeling 
that  one  was  witnessing  an  art  form  of  the  future, 
it  seemed  to  re-cap  our  recent  sculptural  past 
and  package  it  as  a  by-gone  moment  of  history.  H 

Several  of  the  pieces  here  pointed  to  the* 
essential  problem  which  the  multiple  faced.  The 
first  was  that  it  was  trapped  between  two  stools.  J 
It  lacked  the  quality  of  the  'unique  object'  which/I 
for  better  or  for  wdrse,  informs  the  collectings 
impulse,  and  simultaneously,  it  could  never  ben 
cheap  enough  for  people  to  buy  it  just  because! 
they  appreciated  it,  and  wished  to  own  it  as  an4 
object.  A  multiple  which  costs  £$,  £10,  or  j£iil 
makes  sense  as  a  mass  produced  art  product. J 
However,  the  prices  in  this  show  went  right  up,j 
to  £200  -  and  this  level  of  high  cost  constitute!] 
the  primary  inherent  contradiction  of  the] 
multiple  form.  It  could  never  escape  from  thej 
luxury  art  context  despite  the  fact  that  this  was] 
its  raison  d'etre. 

Secondly,  it  seems  that  a  growing  disillusion-! 
ment  with  the  mass  produced,  the  over-1 
consumed,  and  the  wasteful  has  contributed  to  j 
the  rejection  of  the  concept  of  multiples.  Itj 
would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  there  are  | 
now  ecological  objections  to  them. 

Perhaps  the  idea  that  sculpture  -  and,  morel 
specifically,  the  ownership  of  sculpture,  could] 


5  more  widely  disseminated  by  the  production 
r  very  large  editions  was  far  too  mechanistic, 
did  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  sculptor's 
lationship  to  his  moneyed  patrons,  but  simply 
ljusted  it  in  what  turned  out  to  be  an  insignifi- 
int  way. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  some  interesting 
dividual  pieces  in  the  exhibition.  The  work  of 
ie  Martins  was,  as  always,  particularly  imprcss- 
e.  Kenneth  Martin's  Screw  Mobile,  priced  at 
'120,  was  perhaps  the  most  assured  and  satisfying 
ece  particularly  appropriate  for  repeated 
roduction,  while  Mary  Martin's  angled  frag- 
lents  of  mirror,  at  ,£18,  was  one  of  the  few 
orks  which  escaped  from  the  economic 
mitations  of  the  genre.  Also  appropriate  for 
jmerous  production  were  Walter  Giers  pendu- 
nt  sound-electrical  piece,  Morellet's  tube 
ihere,  and  Bill  Culbert's  imaginative  and 
Isturbing  work  -  'Light  Field'  and  'Light 
ricks'.  However,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
hatever  happens  in  art  the  multiple  will  have  a 
.dical  or  even  significant  role  to  play. 


JohnTunnard. 
Composition  -  Aerial  Forms'  1938. 
Ik  and  watercolour,  465  x  335  cms. 
ilexander  Postan  Fine  Art. 

.spects  of  Abstract  Art  in  England 

november,  1973  -January,  1974 
Alexander  Postan  Fine  Art 
I  Grosvenor  Street,  wi 
\Reviewed  by  marina  vaizey 

■  exander  Postan  is  a  young  and  enthusiastic 
«aler,  author  of  'The  Graphic  Work  of  Paul 
ash';  he  has  just  opened  his  first  gallery,  and  the 
•ening  exhibition  explores  a  period  which  has 
reived  surprisingly  little  attention.  Some  of  the 
kitish  abstract  artists  of  the  30s  have  become 
i  internationally  known  luminaries  of  the  post 
i»r  period,  notably  the  triumvirate,  Moore, 
:pworth,  Nicholson. 

But  the  virtue  of  the  present  exhibition  is  that 
shows,  with  great  clarity,  a  small  selection, 
liciously  chosen,  of  work  by  others  deeply 
/olved  in  the  abstract-constructivist  movement 

art.  The  exhibition  is  introduced  with  a 
asingly  patriotic  trumpet  blasting  introduction 

Alexander  Postan. 


The  distinguishing  characteristics  that  link  the 
objects  on  exhibition  arc  a  sure  and  exhilarating 
sense  of  design  that  places  various  geometrical 
elements  across  a  surface,  and  concurrently  an 
often  playful  sense  of  depth,  and  at  times  a 
pleasing  and  surprising  effect  of  luminosity.  The 
works  are  mostly  small,  and  meticulously  done: 
table  top  sculptures  (including  an  elmwood 
carving  of  1936,  playful,  exuberant  and  with  its 
own  sophisticated  and  special  balance,  by  the 
still  under-rated  F.  E.  McWilliam)  and  small 
gouaches  and  oils.  There  is  a  remarkably  complex 
painting  by  Cecil  Stephenson  (1889-1965) 
Composition  IV,  1938  where  triangular  forms  in 
delicately  textured  paint  dance  across  the  canvas 
in  an  elaborate  and  absorbing  composition. 
Gouaches  on  view  by  Stephenson  are  saved  from 
the  aridity  of  mere  exercises  by  a  dazzling 
precision,  and  an  immaculate  effect  that  under- 
lines the  basic  toughness  of  his  approach  to  the 
deployment  of  geometric  forms,  and  which 
never  hints  at  prissy  solemnity.  Gouaches  by 
Ashley  Havinden  (1903-1973)  exhibit  a  distinct 
design  element,  and  the  catalogue  notes  his 
involvement  in  typographic  design.  There  are  a 
fine  series  of  untitled  gouaches  and  paintings  by 
Alastair  Morton  (1910-1963)  which  are  very 
strong  and  clear,  showing  what  visual  enjoyment 
can  be  extracted  from  simple  geometric  elements 
arranged  in  a  striking  manner,  with  colour  and 
proportion  playing  crucial  roles. 

The  exhibition  included  early  John  Piper,  and 
a  masterly  Julian  Trevelyan,  To  Break  A  Butterfly 
Upon  a  Wheel,  oil  and  pencil  on  gesso  on  board, 
1936,  which  is  both  brilliantly  witty  and 
immensely  good-humoured.  There  is  Jessica 
Dismorr,  Victor  Reinganum,  John  Tunnard, 
John  Banting  .  .  .  presented  in  an  appcalingly 
unpretentious  and  partisan  maimer,  the  in- 
formed enthusiasm  of  this  new  gallery  fairly 
crackles  off  the  walls. 


Edward  Ardizzonc : 

a  retrospective  exhibition 

15  December,  1973  -  13  January,  1974 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
South  Kensington,  SW7 

Reviewed  by  marina  vaizey 

Edward  Ardizzonc,  born  1900,  is  one  of 
England's  best  known  and  best  loved  illustrators, 
of  his  own  and  other  books,  and  a  charming  and 
informative  exhibition  devoted  to  his  work  at 
various  spheres  made  clear  just  how  subtle  his 
art  is.  His  characteristic  style  of  books  is  the  use 
of  delicate  but  vibrant  and  pointed  pen  and  ink 
line,  washed  over  with  colours  that  underline  ■ 
the  important  parts  of  each  composition.  Sections 
of  the  exhibitions  devoted  to  printing  processes 
and  layout  show  just  how  properly  conscious 
Ardizzonc  is  of  the  whole  feel  of  a  given  book, 
and  show  how  the  careful  integration  of  text  and 
illustration  count.  It  is  delightful  to  see  his 
drawings  of  pub  life  in  his  own  area  of  London, 
and  how  suggestive  of  distinct  character  his 
rotund  figures,  sitting,  chatting,  walking  in  the 
streets,  can  be.  The  text  of  his  own  books  for 
children,  the  famous  Tim  series,  and  such  titles 
as  Diana  and  The  Rhinoceros  show  in  words  just 
that  care  for  the  telling  detail  that  nevertheless 
allows  the  reader  to  fill  in  too  -  a  suggestion 
of  atmosphere   that   works   on   the  reader's 


7.  Edward  Ardizzone. 
With  the  300th  -  on  the  move.  1940. 
Pen  and  watercolour,  1  if  x  15  J  inches. 
Loaned  by  the  Imperial  War  Museum. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


imagination  -  that  informs  his  visual  work. 
It  is  this  I  think  that  makes  his  books  for  children 
appeal  to  young  children,  whether  read  to  or 
reading,  and  which  appeals  to  adults  too;  there 
is  something  curiously  adult  in  the  combination 
of  the  ordinary  and  the  fantastic  -  sensible 
children  dealing  with  pirates,  a  rhinoceros  in 
Kew,  with  situations  sometimes  of  danger  and 
threat.  His  fantasy  is  anchored  firmly  in  reality, 
impossible  situations  dealt  with  firmly  in  a 
possible  way. 

Some  of  his  most  enchanting  illustrations 
were  done  for  Walter  de  la  Mare's  Peacock  Pie, 
and  Eleanor  Farjcon's  The  Little  Bookroom,  not 
to  mention  Trollope's  The  Warden,  Defoe's 
Robinson  Crusoe;  there  is  a  quaintness,  a  tiincless- 
ness  about  Ardizzonc's  best  work  which  is  quite 
free  from  whimsy  or  sentimental  slosh.  In  fact 
what  emerges  from  the  exhibition,  which  surely 
deserves  a  national  tour,  is  a  stylish  down-to- 
earthncss.  It  is  quite  impossible  not  to  feel 
cheerful  when  confronted  by  an  Ardizzone; 
there  is  a  delightful  straightforwardness  laced 
with  a  delicate  fantasy.  There  are  a  number  of 
enchanting  illustrated  letters  written  to  friends, 
and  pages  from  diaries.  The  wartime  water- 
colours  seems  somehow  less  satisfactory;  there  is 
vivid  immediacy  in  the  unpretentious  little 
drawings  of  that  time,  which  is  not  communi- 
cated in  the  bigger  watcrcolours.  Wartime 
domesticities,  yes;  these  come  across  marvellously 
for  it  is  with  the  domestic  that  Ardizzone  has 
been  most  successfully  concerned,  whether  it  be 
Londoners  using  London,  from  pubs  to  fishing 
in  canals  to  perambulating  neighbourhood 
streets,  to  the  characters  in  his  own  stories  of 
threatened  domesticity  or  unusual  peregrinations. 
But  for  this  observer  at  least  the  terrifying 
horrors  of  war  arc  not  translated  by  his  delightful 
pen ;  cheerfulness  keeps  breaking  in. 
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PRIDES  of  LONDON 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


A  Regency  chiffonier  of  rosewood  inlaid  with  brass, 
the  top  having  1  shelf  with  brass  gallery  supported  by 
turned  columns,  the  frieze  with  2  drawers,  the  2  doors 
with  pleated  yellow  silk  behind  brass  grilles.  40"  (101 

cm)  wide. 
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A  very  fine  set  of  6  Regency  chairs  in  solid  rosewood 
having  brass  inlay  not  only  on  both  the  back  rails  but 
also  the  front  seat  rails,  the  cane  seats  with  loose  squab 
cushions,  on  sabre  legs. 


PRIDES  OF  LONDON  LTD.     179-180  sloane  street  s.w.i.     tel: 01-23: 


BURLINGAME 


\\\\ 


A  small  and  fine  example  of  a  William  Kent  Statuary  Vein  Marble 
Chimneypiece,  finely  carved.  English  Circa  1730. 


Length  of  Shelf 
Total  Height 
Opening  Width 
Opening  Height 


5'  63' 
4'  7$' 
3'  7" 
3'  6" 


Dealers  in  Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 
Specialists  in  Period  Oak  and  Pine  Panellings 
Wood  and  Marble  Mantelpieces 
1 8th  Century  Furniture 
Fine  Garden  Ornaments 


rowther  &  Son  Ltd.  282  North  End  Road  Fulham  London  S.W.6. 

Cable  Address:  Antiquity  London    Telephone:  01-385  1375/7 
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FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


An  Important  Rosewood  Bonheur  Du  Jour,  of  well  faded  colour  and 
with  exceptionally  fine  mounts  of  gilded  metal,  by  John  McLean 
Circa  1805.  32"  Wide,  18f  Deep,  43"  High. 
John  McLean  appears  in  the  list  of  master  cabinet-makers  in 
Sheraton's  "Cabinet  Dictionary",  published  in  1803.  where  a  design 
of  a  pouch  table  is  said  to  be  "taken  from  one  executed  by 
Mr.  M'/ean  in  Mary-le-bone  street,  near  Tottenham  court  road, 
who  finishes  these  small  articles  in  the  neatest  manner". 


m  enquiries  may  be  made  to  REDE  UR  N  (A  NTIQUES)  Adjacent  to  the  ballroom  entrance 

ft  Plaza  New  49  BROOK  STREET,  LONDON,  W. , .  °'  C'arid9es  H°'e' 

ea  Code  21 2,  489-6600  Tel:  01-629  S46o  Cobles:  Rcdtiquc,  London,  W.l.  TaT^topT 
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Gregory  Martin: 
The  Founding  of 
The  National  Gallery 
London 


Our  contributors  in  this  March  issue  include: 
Esin  Atil 

Curator  of  Islamic  Art, 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington. 

Timothy  Clifford 

Assistant  Keeper,  Department  of  Ceramics, 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London. 

John  Ingamt  'Is 

Curator,  Cii  i  of  York  Art  Gallery. 
Peter  Winkworth 

I  [onorary  Curator  of  Prints  and  Drawings, 
McCord  Museum,  Montreal. 


March  cover 

Spencer  Gore. 

Box  at  the  Theatre,  191 1. 

Stamped  signature,  oil  on  canvas, 

19  x  14  inches. 

Anthony  d'Offay  Callery. 


Omar  Ramsden  -  Artist  Goldsmith 

by  Peter  Cannon-Brookes 

Omar  Ramsden  is  much  the  best  known  creator  of  fine  silver 
active  before  the  Second  World  War,  yet  his  life  and  work 
has  attracted  a  quite  extraordinary  amount  of 
mis-information.  Dr.  Cannon-Brookes  investigates  the 
actual  design  and  production  of  the  pieces  with  the  famous 
signature  'omar  ramsden  me  facit'. 

13-15  Carlton  House  Terrace,  London 

The  Offices  of  the  Crown  Estate  Commissioners 

by  Clifford  Musgrave 

Carlton  House  Terrace  was  designed  by  John  Nash  between 
1 827-1 83  3.  At  the  time  of  the  Crown  Estate  Commissioners 
move,  Nos.  13  and  15  were  in  the  process  of  being  restored 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  houses  for  the  Commissioners 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Michael 
Inchbald.  The  interior  has  been  enhanced  with  loans  of 
Royal  portraits,  sculpture  and  furniture  by  H.  M.  The  Queen. 

The  Artistic  Family  Hayllar 
Part  I :  James  Hayllar 

by  Christopher  Wood 

James  Hayllar  was  a  well-known  exhibitor  at  the  Royal 
Academy  for  over  forty  years,  but  never  quite  attained 
fame.  Four  of  his  daughters  were  themselves  to  become 
very  talented  artists  and  exhibited  alongside  him  at  the 
Academy. 

The  Josef  Herman  Collection  of  Miniature  African  Art 

by  J.  B.  Donne 

The  Herman  Collection  is  significant  for  its  extremely  high 
aesthetic  quality  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  miniature 
wood  carvings.  The  Collection,  of  some  580  pieces,  has  been 
formed  by  a  man  who  is  himself  an  artist  of  distinction. 

The  Founding  of  the  National  Gallery  in  London 
Part  I 

by  Gregory  Martin 

By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Great  Britain 
was  one  of  the  few  countries  in  Europe  where  the  public 
had  no  access  to  a  collection  of  pictures  owned  by  the 
State.  However,  the  new  found  prosperity  of  1823  enabled 
the  Government  to  encourage  learning  and  the  arts,  which 
included  buying  the  late  John  Julius  Angerstein's  collection 
of  pictures  to  form  the  basis  for  what  was  to  become  the 
National  Gallery  in  London. 

The  Sculptor  and  his  Drawings : 
2.  Bernard  Meadows 

by  W.  J.  Strachan 

Mr.  Strachan  describes  Bernard  Meadows  as  'a  kind  of 
George  Orwell  of  sculpture  who  finds  his  compulsive  vehicle 
of  expression  in  the  subtle  organisation  of  three-dimensional 
forms'. 

The  Chrysler  Building 

by  Dan  Klein 

The  Chrysler  Building,  New  York,  was  designed  by 
William  Van  Alen  in  1928-1930.  The  building,  with  its 
gleaming  stainless  steel  dome,  the  emblems  on  the  exterior 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  interior  was  Walter  Chrysler's 
answer  to  the  Depression  'by  using  the  most  expensive 
materials  available". 
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A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 


ESTABLISHED  18S1 

781  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022  •  PL  2-1727 
Catalogue:  The  Art  of  The  Goldsmith  &  The  Jeweler —  $6.00  including  postage  and  handling 


(Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia 
By  Alexander  Roslin,  the  Swedish  portrait  artist  who  worked  in  St.  Petersburg,  1775-1777. 

37  x  32V2  inches  including  fra me 


m 


From  the  Kennedy  Collection  of 
Outstanding  American  Art 


WINSLOW  HOMER,  Palm  Trees,  St.  John's  River,  Fla.  13'/!  x  193A  inches,  watercolor 


KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

Founded  1874  by  H.  Wunderlich 

20  E.  56TH  ST.  NEW  YORK  10022,  (212)  758-3850 
TELEX  #14-8381 
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Wme  antiquesjrom^artfeyj^ichols 


Exquisite  small  Sheraton  mahogany  3-drawer 
sideboard  cross-banded  in  satinwood  and 
rosewood  with  painted  inlay.  This  fine  piece 
is  in  superb  condition.  63  cm  deep, 
1  m  21  cm  wide,  90  cm  high.  circa1795. 


A  very  fine  Regency  rosewood  sofa  table  having 
cut  brass  inlay  work  to  the  centre  and  shaped 
stem/  its  surface  being  cross-banded  with  snakewood 
and  inlaid  brass.  67  cm  deep/ 
m  38  cm  wide/  72  cm  high,  circa  1815. 


English  cylinder  top  lacquered  bureau  in  Louis  XVI 
style/  the  whole  inlaid  with  various  woods  and 
standing  on  square  tapered  legs  with  brass 
capped  castors.  The  interior  drawers  are  padouk 
and  are  in  tabulated  sections.  The  pull-out 
writing  slide  is  lined  with  gold  tooled  hide. 
The  lacquer  work  depicts  tree  and  river  scenes  in 
black  and  gold  in  the  Chinese  style  of  the  period. 
A  most  rare  and  outstanding  piece. 

From  the  superb  collection  of  antiques  at 


HARVEY 
NICHOLS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SW1X  7RJ  TEL:  01 235  5000 
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RICHARD  GREEN 


John  Thomas  Baines  (1820-1875) 
A  Christmas  lunch  in  the  desert 
near  Walvis  Bay,  South  West  Africa 
Signed  and  dated  1864 
Canvas:  16  x  26  inches. 


What  is  it? 


■         /%   ■,      ■  I- 


5  fi^#^^#»P| 
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Come  and  find  out 

19/^  International 

ANTIQUES  Fair. 

EarIs  Court  LoncJon 
7-18  June  1974 

17  DaImeny  Court, 
Duke  Street,  Sr.  James's*,  Lonoon  SWl 
TeL  950  4785  CAbbs:  ANT1QUFAIR 


)SCAR  AND  PETER  JOHNSON  LIMITED  0 


■Painting  "View  of  Stokesay  Castle,  six  miles  north-west  by  B.  W.  Leader 

board  141  X  I8i  inches  0f  Ludlow  Shropshire"  Signed  and  dated  1876 


LOWNDES  LODGE  GALLERY 
27  LOWNDES  STREET 
LONDON  SWiX  9HY 

Cables:  ARTCOS,  LONDON,  SWiX  9HY 

(opposite  The  Carlton  Tower  Hotel) 


Pephonc:  01-235  6464/5 


THIS  PAPERWEIGHT  is  manufactured  by  Webb 
Corbett  (a  member  of  Royal  Doulton  Tableware 
Ltd)  who  have  been  producing  the  finest  Hand 
Cut  Full  Lead  Crystal  since  1897.  It  commemor- 
ates the  120th  Anniversary  of  the  Royal  Hospital 
and  Home  for  Incurables,  Putney,  and  is  avail- 
able at  £5-50  from  James  Walker  Goldsmith 
&  Silversmith  Ltd  and  Sanders  and  Company. 

Founded  by  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  who  was 
born  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes  and 


became  a  Minister  in  the  East  End  of  London, 
the  Royal  Hospital  and  Home  is  just  what  its 
name  implies— a  home  as  well  as  a  hospital. 

We  provide  a  home  for  those  who  are,  in  the 
present  state  of  medical  knowledge,  incurable; 
but  they  are  not  beyond  hope  or  help. 

Skill  and  care  ensure  that  they  lead  as  full, 
useful  and  busy  lives  as  their  disabilities  allow; 
affection  and  friendship  provides  them  with  a 
home  where  they  can  be  happy. 


The  Royal  Hospital  and  Home  for  facurables,West  Hill,  Putney  SW15  3SW 

Telephone:01-78845U 
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each 

(plusp&p) 


kke  2(or3)  of  these  great  books  at/£Q 

as  your  introduction  to  1  #_/( 

ARTS  BOOK  SOCIETY 

and  make  your  personal  selectionfrom  the  important  new  books 
on  all  the  arts. . .  at  worthwhile  savings! 


he  arts  scene  has  never  been  livelier  than  it  is  today.  More  opportunities 
than  ever  to  see  and  hear  great  works  of  art  in  live  performance  and 
<hibitions;  a  rich  and  varied  coverage  of  the  arts  on  television  and  radio; 
and  a  wealth  of  superbly  produced  books  on  the  arts  each  season. 

So  much  happening.  So  much  to  keep  in  touch  with. 
That's  why  we  think  you'll  be  pleased  to  know  about 
Readers  Union's  exciting  new  venture  —  the  Arts  Book 
Society. 

Note  the  name.  Because  here,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
is  a  book  club  that  concerns  itself  with  all  the  arts.  Not 
only  will  it  offer  you  the  pick  of  the  latest  art  books,  with 
their  sumptuous  reproductions  of  great  paintings,  you  will 
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also  be  able  to  take  your  choice  of  the  newly-published 
books  on  music  and  composers,  literature  and  writers, 
architecture,  opera,  ballet,  sculpture  and  so  on.  And  all 
cost  at  least  25%  less  than  publishers'  prices! 

How  the  Society  Works 
As  a  member  of  the  Arts  Book  Society  you'll  be  offered 
every  month  a  wide  range  of  current  and  important  new 
books  on  the  arts.  These  will  be  previewed  for  you  two 
months  ahead  of  Society  publication  in  a  free  monthly 
Bulletin  —  The  Arts  News.  It's  entirely  up  to  you 
to  decide  which  books,  if  any,  you  want  in  a  particular 
month.  All  we  do  ask  is  that  you  take  three  books  during 
a  year's  membership.  That's  all.  Though  when  you  see  the 
outstanding  variety  and  value  of  books  you'll  be  offered, 
we're  sure  you'll  be  tempted  to  take  more.  The  point  is 
you  don't  have  to. 


i .  .  .  t .  .  k  i  ■ 


Fhi  Oxford 
Companion  10 

ART 


The  the 
xfoirj  Oxford 
ipanion  Compart 

Music  English 
Literature 


The  Oxford 
Dictionary  of 

Quotations  a 


[Tenth  Edi 


5 


Sir  Paul  Harvey 


ESE223 


4agnificent  Introductory  Offer 

]ast  your  eye  along  the  splendid  line-up  of  books  above.  Each  one 
if  them  is  an  outstanding  book  in  its  own  field.  The  Oxford  books 
•articularly  —  some  with  a  thousand  or  more  pages  —  have  become 
tandard  reference  works.  Most  of  them  are  priced  at  £5  or  more, 
fet  you  are  invited  to  take  any  two  of  these  valuable  books  (or 
>airs  of  books  if  they  are  banded  together)  —  for  only  49p  each. 
rhree  if  you  send  an  advance  deposit  of  £7.50  to  start  your  account. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  most  convincing  way  to  show  you  the  high 
juality  of  books  you  will  be  offered  as  a  member.  All  Arts  Book 
lociety  titles  are  unabridged,  fully  bound  and  jacketed  editions  — 
natching  the  original  publishers' editions  in  every  way.  The  only 

difference  is  you  can  buy  them  at 
25%  saving  on  the  published  price  — 
and  sometimes  more. 

Send  now  for  your  low-price  intro- 
ductory books  —  without  obligation  — 
and  start  enjoying  the  best  of  the  new 
arts  books  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
with  the  Arts  Book  Society. 


ARTS  BOOK  SOCIETY 
is  run  by  David  &  Charles, 
renowned  for  their  enterprise 
and  for  fair  dealing  —  indeed 
it  is  run  by  book  lovers 
for  book  lovers 
to  satisfy  real  needs. 


Choose  your  Introductory  Hooks 
and  post  the  coupon  today! 

■   tl'ltaie  Ink  appropriate  boxu ) 

□  Oxford  Companion  to  Music  I  Value  I  i  iOI 

□  Oxford  Companion  to  Art  f  Value  £6  SOI 

□  Oxford  Companion  to  English  Literature 
/  Value  £2  75) 

□  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Quotations  I  Valut  C  I  SOI 

□  Oxford  Book  of  20th  Century  English  VersefThe 
Game  of  Words  tCaunlt  u.  one     hvtol  i  aha  tt  mil 

□  Dictionary  of  Antiques  I  Value  i  i  001 

-  Lives  of  the  Great  Composers  I  Volar  £5  Oil) 
— (Charles  Dickens  Encyclopedia  I  Value  t  ■  ' 

□  Tutankhamen/Treasures  of  China 
l&nultt  os  one  -  total  value  £.i  SOI 

□  Dictionary  of  20th  Century  Art  >  I  slue  tS  " 

□  Introduction  to  Art  '  Value  £3  'J  ">l 


To  Itridn.  Uf 
PO  Box  6.  New 


Group  Of  Hock  t  lulls.  Al 
Abbot.  Devon  Ty  12  2DW 


Pleau  M'nci  the  Introductory  Books  I  have  H<  k.-.l 

If  I  decide  to  keep  them  vou  uill    harge  m«  only 

4Sp  for  each  book  ipluv  pottage  and  packing)) 


jtoin.nii.illv  be 


ntmbtl  Dur- 


ing mv  firs!  year'i  membership  I  need  only  take 
:i  books  from  more  lhan  80  «hnh  will  be  re 
viewed  ill  Ihe  free  monthly  bulletin  If  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  Introductory      Books     I  may 

return  them  within  10  days  and  owe  nothing 
!  I  would  hke  to  join  A H TS  BOOK  SOCIETY 

□  I  enclose  an  Advance  Deposit  of  £7  !>(>.  and 
claim     3    introductory    books    at    49p  each 

□  I  will  pay  on  receipt  for  anv  books  I  choose 
(Eire  and  Overseas  please  remit  in  advance) 


Mr  Mrs  Miss 
Address 


J  John  Betjeman:  A  Pictorial  History  of 
English  Architecture  I  Value  £  OOl 


LJ  Bartholomew  s  World  Atlas  i  \  a 
f"|  The  Victorian  Country  House 


i-  £3  otn 
Lilne  £  I  J  001 


Signature 


I  Parent  or  guardian  if  under  1  H  I 


ill  prices  exclude  postage  ar.d  packing 


Readers  Union  Group  of  Book  Clubs,  South  Devon  House,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon 

Reg  in  England  No  843946 


CONFEDERATION  INTERNATIONALE  DES  NEGOTIANTS  EN  OEUVRES  D'ART 

ANNOUNCE 

AN  IMPORTANT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
entitled 

"THE  GRAND  GALLERY" 

to  be  held  at 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM,  NEW  YORK 
19  October  1974  to  14  January  1975 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

as  Presiding  Association  of  CINOA  will  be  supporting  and  contributing  to  this  great  Exhibition, 
the  first  sponsored  by  the  Confederation  outside  Europe.  It  will  be  organised  jointly  by  the  National 
Art  and  Antique  Dealers'  Association  of  America  and  the  Antique  and  Art  Dealers'  League  of  America. 


The  Settee  from  a  late  18th  century  suite  of  gilt  Furniture  in  the  French  [taste.  The  suite  came  from  Brockenhurst  Park, 
Hampshire,  the  scat  of  the  Morant  family,  and  may  be  attributed  to  Alexander  Murray  who  supplied  other  Furniture  for 
this  family  in  1773.  The  carved  detail  agrees  closely  with  that  on  a  pair  of  pier  glasses  for  which  Murray's  receipt  exists. 
The  Settee  was  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  from  a  member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 
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AG  NEW 

MASTER  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 


EDVARD  MUNCH  Lithograph  600  x  460  mm  Madonna 


12th  March  —  10th  April 
43,  Old  Bond  Street, 


Telephone:  01-629  6176 
Cables:  Resemble.  London 


London,  W.1. 


Monday  -  Friday  9.30  -  5.0  p.m. 


Attractive  silver  epergne  of  Ijy$  by  specialist  basket-maker  Thomas  Pitts  has  fluted  and  laurel festooned  frame 
on  four  hoof  feet,  with  rams'  masks  and  laurel  festoons  between,  in  the  Adam  neoclassical  manner.  Four  oval  and 
four  circular  pierced  baskets  are  supported  on  reeded  branches.  The  central  oval  basket  is  also  pierced  and 
chased  with  medallions  and  festoons  and  has  rams'  head  terminals.  I  j\  in.  high  and  20  in  wide,  it  weighs  1240Z. 


SIMON  KAYE  LTD. 

1>  ALBEMARLE  STREET  •  PICCADILLY  ■  LONDON  Wl 

Telephone  01  -493  7658 

In  association  with 

/.  freeman  8l  Son  Inc  -  12  East  52nd  Street  •  New  York  NY  10022 
Members  of  the  Art  &  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  America  Telephone  759  6900 


The  all-new 
Sixth  Edition 
of  the  most 
complete, 
up-to-date 
antiques 
price  guide 


OVER  500  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
INCLUDING  MANY 
IN  FULL  COLOR 

■  Now  fully  updated  for  the  1974  season, 
THE  COMPLETE  ANTIQUES  PRICE 
LIST  by  RALPH  &  TERRY  KOVEL  is  an 
absolute  must  for  all  collectors,  dealers,  and 
knowledgeable  buyers. 

■  It  contains  more  than  42,000  actual  prices 
based  on  auction  sales,  dealer  catalogues,  and 
other  reliable  sources  of  the  past  year. 

■  It  is  a  thorough  revision  from  first  entry  to 
last  —  organized  by  computer  —  in  single  al- 
phabetical order  for  instant  reference. 

■  Every  type  of  piece  is  covered  —  glass,  art, 
furniture,  toys,  bottles,  jewelry,  bells,  pottery, 
clocks,  pianos,  weapons,  and  much  more. 

■  This  624-page  volume  is  amazingly  com- 
pact —  printed  on  special  lightweight  paper, 
with  flexible  covers  —  ideal  for  carrying  along 
on  buying  trips. 

The  authors  are  two  of  the  top  authorities 
in  the  business  —  whose  column.  Know  Your 
Antiques,  appears  in  more  than  150  papers 
in  the  U.S.  and  C  anada.  $5.95,  now  at  your 
bookstore,  or  use  this  coupon  to  order. 

Also  Available: 
THE  OFFICIAL  BOTTLE  PRICE  LIST 

Revised  Second  Edition 
By  Ralph  &  Terry  Kovel,  $4.95 


C  ROWN  PUBLISHERS,  l)epl.  C374CA 
419  Park  Ave.  South,  N.Y.C.  10016 

Please  send  me  the  book(s)  I  have  checked 
below,  for  which  I  enclose  payment  as  indi- 
cated (plus  applicable  sales  tax).  If  not  com- 
pletely satisfied,  I  may  return  book(s )  within 
10  days  for  full  refund. 

.  .  .copy(ies)  of  THE  COMPLETE 
ANTIQUES  PRICE  LIST.6TH  ED.  (<t  $5.95 

.  .  copy(ies)  of  THE  OFFICIAL 
BOTTLE  PRICE  LIST,  REVISED 
SECOND  EDITION  <g  $4.95 


Name 


Address . 


Slate 


_Zip_ 


City   

I  enclose  check  or  money  order  for  $. 


A  valuation  by  our  professional 
valuers  will  not  only  ensure 
financial  protection  for  your  fine 
furniture,  pictures,  silver, 
porcelain  and  all  other  works 
of  art,  but  ALL  your  household 
effects. 

It  will  substantiate 
any  claims  you  may 
wish  to 


make  in  the  event  of  loss  by 
burglary  or  fire,  or  any  other 
cause. 

Our  valuations  are  accepted 
by  insurance  companies 
and  Lloyds  Underwriters. 
Write  now  for  further 
particulars — tomorrow  may 
be  too  late. 


A  Sheraton 
bookcase. 


Gurr  Johns  &  Angier  Bird  Ltd. 

Valuers 

50  Pall  Mall,  London,  SW1 Y  5 LA.         Telephone  01  -930  3068 
Branches  at  Maidenhead  and  York 
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SCAR  AND  PETER  JOHNSON  LIMITED  0 


Painting 

ivas  24  x  33J  inches 


'The  Franco-Prussian  War" 


by  Olivier  Le  May 
Signed 


ephone:  01-235  6464/5 


LOWNDES  LODGE  GALLERY 
27  LOWNDES  STREET 
LONDON  SWiX  9HY 

Cables:  ARTCOS,  LONDON,  SW  X  9HY 
(opposite  The  Carlton  Tower  Hotel) 


VOJTECH  BLAU 

RUGS    AND  TAPESTRIES 

MEMBER    OF    THE    ART    AND    ANTIQUES    DEALERS    LEAGUE    OF    AMERICA.  INC. 

980  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  10021  FIFTH  FLOOR  OF  THE  PARKE-BERNET  BUILDING 

PHONE  (212)  249-4525 


Antique  floss  velvet  hanging  with  figures  of  birds 

and  animals  painted  in  rich  colours. 
10'1"x11'11"  Italian,  XVII  Century 


Specializing  in  Antique  and  Semi-Antique  Oriental  and  European  Room  Size  and  Palace  Size  Carpets 


MALCOLM  FRANKLIN 


INCORPORATED 


A  colorful,  Regency  Coromandel  Wood  Sofa  Table  with 
Satinwood  inlays  on  an  elegant  two  pillar  base. 
Dating  circa  1820.  Very  similar  to  one  illustrated  in 
Margaret  Jourdain's  book,  Regency  Furniture  1795-1820, 
p.  108.  Maximum  dimension:  59"  x  24"  x  28 J".  Each  leaf:  11 


A  magnificent,  Antique  English, 
Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Serpentine 
Sideboard  with  extensive 
Tulipwood  and  Satinwood  inlays, 
on  square  tapered  legs  with 
spade  feet.  Dating  circa  1785/90. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest 
Mahogany  Sideboards  we  have 
ever  had  in  stock. 
5'  x  27"  x  36"  high. 


If  you  are  interested  in  fine  18th  Century,  English  furniture,  please 
write  for  our  latest,  twenty  page  illustrated  brochurr. 


126  EAST  DELAWARE  PLACE,    CHICAGO,  ILL,  6061 1 
Telephone:  (312)  337-0202 

MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ANTIQUE  AND  ART  DEALERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
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EYMERY  »  Cie 

Gilbert  CRUTEL,  Expert 

ancient 
asian  art 


372,  Rue  Saint-Honore 
(near  Place  Vendome) 
75001  PARIS 
Tel:  073.25.25 


Rider  and  his  horse  in  green,  yellow  and 
black  enamelled  stoneware.  Ming  period  ( 1 368- 1 644) 


By  Appointment 
to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Supplier  of  Carpets 


ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES  AND 
CARPETS  OF  DISTINCTION 


Member  of  The 
British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  Ltd.- 


70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  ST., 
MAYFAIR,  LONDON,  W.1 
01-493  5288 


19th  century  French  Savonnerie  carpet,  the  background  of  light 
brown  colouring  with  diamond  shaped  medallions  in  green.  The       35  HIGH  ST, 
larger  floral  rossettes  on  an  ivory  colour  surrounded  by  border  OXFORD 
in  ivory.  Oxford  44197 

Size:  19.9"  x  9.11*  —  6.00m  x  3.05m 
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JULES  EMILE  SAINTIN 
Canvas:  29  x  21  ins.  (74  x  53  cms.) 


Signed  and  dated  1872 
Framed:  35J  x  27J  ins.  (90  x  70  cms.) 


I87O-I974 

M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

ia    :rs  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  The  Society  of  London  Art  Dealers 

43a  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  &  1/5  RYDER  STREET,  LONDON,  SWi 

Telephone:  01-930  6068/9  Telegraphic  address:  NEWPIC,  LONDON,  SWi 


Have  a  look  at  the  art  treasures 

from  seventy 
centuries. 


5th.West  German 

Art  Fair 

Diisseldorf 


Come  and  wander  undisturbed  through  all 
art  periods.  From  ancient  to  modern  times 
will  take  you  only  a  few  steps.  Here  in  Dusseldorf 
150  German  art  dealers,  galleries  and  antique 
businesses  will  display  their  products  from 
all  over  the  world.  Treasures  which  you  can 
acquire. 

Over  9000  sq.  metres  of  hall  space, 
from  27th.  to  30th.  March  1  974. 
Open  from  10.00  hrs.  to  20.00  hrs. 

Information: 

International  Trade  Fair  Agencies  Ltd. 
10  Old  Bond  Street 

London  W 1  X  3  DB  •  Telephone:  01-409-0956 


Birches  hi  Autumn 

Watercolor  and  tempera  on  paper,  14  x  20  inches. 
Signed  lower  right 


George 

Benjamin 

Luks 

(1867-1933) 

Watercolors,  Drawings 
and  Oil  Paintings 

Exhibition 

March  14  -  April  5, 1974 


CHILDS  GALLERY 

Fine  18th-  and  19th-century  American  and  European  paintinge  and  prxvtt  for  over  35  yean 
169  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02116  •  (617  )  266-1108 
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J.  KUGEL 

279,  RUE  SAINT-HONORE,  75008  PARIS 
TEL:  260.86.23  &  260.19.45 

FINE  FURNITURE  ANTIQUE  CONTINENTAL 


BRONZES  AND 
CURIOSITIES 


SILVER  AND 
GOLD  BOXES 


Bust  of  Voltaire,  original  model  in  plaster  signed  and  dated  1786  with  contemporary  ormolu  base. 
Quoted  in  Giacometti's  book  on  Houdon.  Former  collection  of  Charles  Michel  sold  1 91 6.  Total  Height:  34  cm. 


HEIM 

OLD  MASTER 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES 

59  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  S.W.I. 


Tel:  01-493  0688 


Cables:  Heimgal,  London,  S.W.I 


Also  in  Paris:  15  Avenue  Matignon,  Paris  VIII 


TAKE  A  GUESS  AT  HOW  MUCH  YOUR  FINE 
ART  PROPERTIES  ARE  REALLY  WORTH. 


The  value  of  fine  paintings,  jewelry,  porcelains, 
or  antique  furniture  is  no  guessing  game. 

Trosby  Galleries  is  one  of  America's  leading  art 
and  auction  houses.  The  experts  in  our  well- 
respected  APPRAISAL  DEPARTMENT  invite  you 
to  utilize  our  appraisal  services  for  insurance, 
estate  probate  or  other  purposes.  We  will 
estimate  the  current  market  value  of  all  your 
objects  d'art.  Trosby  Galleries'  appraisal  ser- 
vices are  available  to  individuals  as  well  as 
trusts,  insurance  companies,  attorneys  and 
banks. 


TROSBY  GALLERIES  211  Royal  Poinciana  Way 
Palm  Beach,  Florida 
(305)  659-1755 


Art  and  Auction 


alleries 


OF  PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 
GOLDSMITHS  *  CROWN  JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD  *  CO.  LTD.,  LONDON. 


^er  by  Paul  de  Lamerie 

iportant  pair  of  Candlesticks  with  fine  modelling, 
it  8^  inches,  date  George  II,  1739. 


GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 


112  REGENT  STREET  •  LONDON  WIA  2JJ  ■  TELEPHONE :  OI-734  7020 


PHILIP  ANDRADE 

LIMITED 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

f  "¥ 

1  1 

Fine  walnut  veneered  commode,  Italian  late  18th  century. 

length  49" 

8  Boringdon  Villas,  Plympton,  Plymouth,  Devon.  Plymouth  37952 

Wakefield-Scearce  Galleries  *„ 


ECT IMPORTERS 


presents 

Blue-Headed  Vireo  with  Lilac 


Historic  Science  Hill,  Washington  Street     Shelbyville,  Kentucky  40065 
on  BOTH  main  roads  (U.S.  60  &  1-64)  bettveen  Louisville  and  Lexington 
{  Open  every  day  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m.  Closed  Sundays.  (502)  ME  3-4382 


Created  in  porcelain 
by  the  Artists  of  CYBIS 
An  issue  of  275. 
Twelve  inches  high 
with  base. 


Write  for 
Museum  Publication 
Cybis  in  Retrospect,  $5. 
Inquiries  invited  on  our 
selection  of  current 
and  completed  issues 
of  CYBIS  Porcelains. 
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A  First,  an 
Incomparable 
Masterwork 
of  the 
Enameler's 
Art! 


Treasure 
or  give  the 

Jean-Paul  Loup 
champleve 

Mothers  Day  Plate... 


The  Loup-Betourne 
Mother's  Day  Plate, 
actual  size  10  Inches 
in  diameter.  Specially 
designed  Gallery  Display 


Frame  shown  also  available. 


As  fine  art,  or,  purely  for  investment  potential,  this  collector's 
plate  is  like  no  other  .  .  . 

...  the  Jean-Paul  Loup  Mother's  Day  Plate . . . 
the  first  Champleve'  Plate! 

No  one  has  used  the  Champleve  technique  in  over  100  years 
(and  never  for  a  plate).  The  Loup-Betourne  Studios  of  Li- 
moges, France  devoted  over  3  years  to  study,  research  and 
the  training  of  12  skilled  craftsmen  in  the  demanding  Cham- 
pleve technique. 

From  outlining  the  mother  and  child  on  the  V%"  copper 
plate,  to  the  final  Gold  Wash,  30  painstaking  steps,  over  a  full 
week  of  hand  work,  will  be  necessary  to  produce  each  plate. 
And  if  the  slightest  slip  or  error  is  made,  the  plate  is  a  total  loss! 

Most  amazing,  for  the  first  time  ever  a  new  technique  has 
been  discovered  that  makes  it  possible  to  create  the  subtlest 
lights  and  shadows  in  the  enameling — bringing  a  unique  di- 
mension found  only  in  the  Loup-Betourne  Mother's  Day  Plate. 

Each  of  these  totally  unique  works  of  art  will  measure  10 
inches  in  diameter.  Each  will  be  stamped  with  its  own  number 
and  the  signature  of  Jean  Betourne. Every  plate  will  arrive  in 
a  lavish  gift  box  accompanied  by  a  Certificate  of  Guarantee 
signed  by  Loup  and  Betourne. 

To  best  display  and  protect  the  fragile  beauty  of  your  plate, 
you  may  purchase  a  custom-designed.  Gallery  Display  Frame, 
beautifully  hand-crafted  with  gold  leaf  setting  off  a  French 
Blue  padded  velvet  background. 


When  you  consider  that  this  is  an  extremely  limited  edition 
of  the  first  Champleve  Knamel  Plate,  $350.00  ($250.00  with- 
out frame),  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  this  collector's  treasure! 

Because  this  edition  will  be  limited  to  only  500  plates,  we 
urge  you  to  reserve  your  plate,  now.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon below  today,  and  your  plate  will  be  in  your  hands  shortly 
before  Mother's  Day.  Jean-Paul  Loup  will  be  pleased  to  send 
you  a  magnificent  8"  x  10"  color  photograph,  a  form  for 
charging  if  you  so  desire  and  a  confirmation  of  your  order. 


jean-paul  loup  •  424  Park  Avenue 
Post  Office  Box  216,  River  Forest,  Illinois  60305 

Please  reserve  my  1974  Champleve  Mother's  Day  Plate. 
Put  me  on  the  waiting  list  for  a  1974  Jean-Paul  Loup  Mother's 
Day  Plate 

□  with  FRAME                 □  without  FRAME 
Name:  


Address:. 
City:  


_State:_ 


.Zip:. 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  ENCLOSE  ANY  PAYMENT  OR  DEPOSIT 

We  accept:  Master  Charge,  BankAmericard,  Diners  Club  and  American  Express 
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LA 


J  Jon 


LASSON  GALLERY 
82-84  JERMYN  STREET 
LONDON  SW1 
Tel:  01-629  6981 


4 


GUSTAVE  DORIE 


THE  ENIGMA 


Exhibition  of 
19th  &  20th  Century 
French  Paintings 
from  27th  March 


L  A  J  JO  N 


LASSON  GALLERY 
82-84  JERMYN  STREET 
LONDON  SW1 
Tel:  01-629  6981 

are  pleased  to 
announce  the  opening 
of  their  new  extensive 
galleries  on  7th  March 
showing  new  acquisitions 
and  pictures  from  the 
galleries'  collection  of 
Old  Masters. 

Mon-Fri  10.30-5.30 
Sats  11.00-1.00 


James  K.  Tolford,  Director 

956  Linden  Avenue,  Hubbard  Woods,  Illinois  60093  (312)446-9005.  Closed  Monday- 
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PHILLIPS  of  HITCHIN 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


anor 


ouse 


A  mahogany  bureau  bookcase  with  broken  pediment  and  ogee  bracket  jeet,  circa  l  yyo. 

From  our  collection  of  17th  and  18th  century  English  furniture  displayed  in  the  18  period 
rooms  of  a  Georgian  manor  house  only  1  hour  from  London  by  the  A.J  or  about  40  minutes 
by  train  from  London  ( Kings  Cross) ;  trains  can  be  met  by  arrangement. 

Exhibiting  at  the  Camden  Antiques  Fair,  Hampstead.   March  30-April  7 

Tele 


;phone  Hitchin  2067    ^ff      A        I  I  . 

std  0462  2067       J ierljordshii' 


Cables 
e         Phillips  Hitchin 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


140  Brompton  Road,  London  S. 

Telephone:  01-589  441 1 


ANTIQUE  KAB1STAN  s'6"x  4'j 


frine  ouentat  tug* 
and  tapet  tuet 


BOUGHT,  SOLD 
OR  i:XCHAN(.l  I) 


Aii  highly  important  Queen  Anne  walnut  armchair 
of  the  finest  quality  with  graceful  cabriole  legs  and 
refined  detail,  enhanced  by  the  rich  colour 
and  figuring  of  the  wood. 

The  seat  covered  in  charming  18th  century  English 
needlework,  in  perfect  condition. 

(Queen  Anne  circa  1710) 


THORPE  &  FOSTER 

49  WEST  STREET,  DORKING,  SURREY 

TELEPHONE:  0306  81029 
SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  WALNUT 
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54th  exhibition  of  Early  English  Watercolours 
4th  -  23rd  March  1974 


csta 

The  Fine  Art  Society  Ltd 

148  New  Bond  St  London  Wl  Y  OJT 

telephone  01-629  5116 

cables  Finart  London  Wl 

and  at  12  Great  King  St  Edinburgh  EH3  6QL 


LIAM  ALEXANDER  1767-1816  WILLIAM  PARS,  ARA  1742-1782 

ese  Barges  of  the  Embassy.  Alexander  accompanied  the  Macartney  mission  to  Camps  Vaccino,  Rome,  with  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  with 

a  in  1792.  The  artist  sketching  on  a  boat  may  be  a  self-portrait.  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda  behind,  etc.  circa  1780.    Watercolour  14 g  x  21 J 
ircolour  12J  x  1 8£ 


N  ROBERT  COZENS  1752-1797 
Waterfall  of  Lodore,  Cumberland.    Watercolour  141  x  19} 


DAVID  COX  1783-  1859 

Drawing  water  by  an  overshot  mill  in  Wales  -  1835.    Watercolour  7J  x  1 0 [ 


AM  TURNER  of  OXFORD  1769-1862 


JOHN  WILLIAM  INCH  BOLD  1830-1888 


'Reverie" 


Auguste  Toulmouche,  1829-1890 
Signed  &  Dated  1873 


Outside  Frame 
32"  x  28" 


"In  Toronto" 
Fine  paintings  by 
recorded  artists 


including  works  by: 

Ladislaus  Bakalowicz,  S.  W.  Bakalowicz,  C.  T.  Bale,  Charles 

Baugniet,  Berne-Bellecour,  C.  E.  Boutibonne.  Fabius  Brest, 

F.  A.  Bridgeman,  J.  B.  Burgess,  Alexander  Cabanel,  D.  Y.  Cameron, 

Jan  van  Chelminski,  Benjamin  Constant,  Georges  Croegaert, 

Bernard  de  Hoog,  C.  Detti,  W.  Duffield,  J.  Dupre,  Victor  Dupre, 

Dietz  Edzard,  Suzanne  Eisendieck,  Rudolph  Ernst,  Edouard  Frere, 

M.  de  Garay,  E.  L.  Garrido,  Th.  Gerard,  A.  A.  Glendening, 

Frederick  Goodall,  R.  A.,  Paut  Grolleron,  Andre  Hambourg, 

Heywood  Hardy,  W.  Hemsley,  J.  J.  Henner,  J.  R.  Herbert, 

Joseph  Highmore,  J.  J.  Hill,  J.  C.  Horsley,  Victor  Huguet,  A.  Jacomin, 

Aston  Knight,  Dame  Laura  Knight,  Ivan  Kowalski,  Jean  Lazerges, 

F.  van  Leemputten,  R.  Lefevre,  Franz  von  Lenbach,  G.  D.  Leslie, 

Henri  LeSur,  W.  M.  MacGeorge,  J.  C.  Maggs,  E.  van  Marke, 

Hans  van  Meegeren,  J.  C.  Meissonier,  Franz  Moormans,  C.  L.  Muller, 

Erskine  Nicol,  R.A.,  Sir  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  C.  Pecrus, 

John  Pettie,  R.A.,  Alan  Ramsay,  Ferdinand  Roybet,  W.  Dendy  Sadler, 

J.  Schweninger,  Wm.  Thornley,  A.  Toulmouche,  Frans  Verhas, 

and  others. 

FREDERICK  THOM  GALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 

(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 

Toronto  M5S  1  T8,  Canada 

Telephon3:  921-3522 
Area  Code:  416 


VANHALL 
ANTIQUES  Ltd. 

A  hallmarked  silver  George  III  coffee  biggin, 
the  biggin:  London  1808 
the  stand:  London  1811 
maker:  Paul  Storr 

aggregate  weight:  31  oz.,  height  22  cm. 

1023  FORT  STREET 
VICTORIA 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
CANADA 

Telephone  (604)  382-7643 
(604)  382-6242 
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An  important  18th-century 
English  commode,  combining 
harewood,  satinwood,  tulipwood 
and  mahogany  with  superb 
craftsmanship  and  elegance  of 
design.  The  interior  drawers  and 
door  panels  are  faced  in 
harewood.  Formerly  in  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon  Collection, 
Highclere  Castle 


58  in  wide,  36'  in  high,  27|  in 
deep 


18  MOTCOMB  STREET,  BELGRAVE  SQUARE 
LONDON  S.W.I 
Tel:  01-235  3348 


LEDBURY 
GALLERIES 

Fine  Art  Dealers 


46  Ledbury  Road, 
Westbourne  Grove, 
London,  WI1  2AB. 

Telephone  01-727  8521 


Portrait  of  James  I  and  Anne  of  Denmark 
17th  Century 
Exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery  in  1888-9 

Stuart  Exhibition 
19  ins.  x  16  ins.  —  48.2  cm.  x  40.6  cm. 


H.  S.  WELLBY 


Antique  English  and 
Continental  Silver 
Minor  Paintings 


A  large  Hungarian  Silver  Gilt  Tankard. 

KRONSTADT  c.1685 

By  Petrus  Bartesch  III. 

Height  io{"  (26  cm.) 
Weight  42  ozs.  (1300  gm.) 

432738 


16c  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.i 

Telephone:  01-493  1^97 
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Exhibiting  Stand  9  Chelsea  Antiques  Fair 
From  1 2  th  — 23  rd  March 


Harvey  Antiques 

MEMBER  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' ASSOCIATION  JL 


[QHTEENTH  AND  EARLY  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


Caelt  Gallery 


182,  Westbourne  Grove 
London  \V.  1 1 
Telephone  01-229-9309 


Aniello  Falcone 

Oil  on  canvas  I7in.  x  I2in. 


Edward  T.  Crawshaw 

Pictures  of  all  periods  bought  and  sold 
Pictures  of  Irish  interest  required 


Peter  le  Cave 
Signed  &  dated  1793 
Oil  on  panel  6Jin.  x  8 j in. 


PETER  LIPITCH  LTD 
(MELVYN  LIPITCH) 

A  fine  Regency 
library  table  with 
inlaid  brass  border  to 
the  top  and  having 
original  ormolu  mounts 
and  feet.  c. 1820 
Height  30f" 
Width  52" 


120  FULHAM  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 
Tel:  01-373-3328 
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MILTON  AVERY,  "The  Letter",  signed,  dated  1945,  oil  on  canvas,  34  x  50  inches. 


THE  FOX  GALLERY 

922  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10021  Tel:  212-249-5232 


METRO 

80  EAST  11th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  NY  10003 
(212)  673-3510 


BLUE,  RED,  GILT 
CRESTS  DECORATED  WITH  GRIFFONS 
HEIGHT  28".  LENGTH  62". 
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Flute  Player. 

by  Charles  Parks. 

Bronze.  Edition  of  six. 

Height  27  in. 

$4,500. 


George  B. 
Scarlett  Gallery 

Hillendale  and 
Bayard  Roads,  R.D.  3 
Kennett  Square,  Pa.  19348 
215-444-4170 

Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Shipping  not  included. 


ALAN  JACOBS  GALLER  Y 

MEMBER  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON  ART  DEALERS 

I        SPRING  EXHIBITION  OF  FINE  XVIIth  CENTURY 
DUTCH  &  FLEMISH  OLD  MASTERS 

Commencing  Wednesday  3rd  April  1974 

Catalogue'THE  TIMELESS  MOMENT'  56  pages,  illustrated,  £1.00  ($5-00  air  mail) 

15  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  London  swi  Telephone:  01-235  5944  Cables:  Artjac  London  swi 
Daily :  g.30  am- 5 pm  Saturday :  g.30  am  -  1  pm  or  by  appointment  ■ 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DFALFR 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


<fficure  &uj&Jl  and  ConUtienta£  ofiSovr,  ^PUniati 


Pair  of  George  II  square  salvers  by  Paul  Lamerie, 
London  i  730. 
6}  inches  square. 

An  example  from  our  collection  of  Georgian  Silver. 


Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

Telephone:  01-629  62b  >    Telegraphic  Address  "Euclaie  London  W.l" 


PITT  AND  SCOTT 
OLD  HANDS 
AT  HANDLING 
OLD  MASTERS 

Experience  is  a  priceless  asset  for  any  company 
involved  in  the  packing  and  shipping  of  valuable 
works  of  art. 

And  at  Pitt  and  Scott,  we  have  more  of  it  than  most. 
Our  packers  know  how  to  prepare  a  painting  for  any 
journey  anywhere  in  the  world — how  to  protect  it 
from  shock  damage,  changes  in  humidity,  changes 

in  temperature. 
One  of  our  directors  takes  personal  responsibility  for 

each  consignment  and  removal  companies 
overseas  are  selected  and  briefed  at  director  level,  so 
that  you  can  rest  confident  that  your  shipment  will 
r>ave  the  same  impeccable  handling  at  all  the  stages 

of  its  journey. 
Not  surprisingly,  we  are  called  upon  to  handle  the 
sr  ipping  of  a  very  large  number  of  works  of  art — at 
our  London  depot,  we  have  thirty-five  craftsmen 
permanently  employed  in  handling  and  packing. 
So  if  you're  a  dealer,  you  should  be  using  us. 
If  you're  a  buyer,  insist  on  us. 
You'll  be  in  safe  hands. 

PITT8c  SCOTT  LTD 


Jctrclinet  pool,  stone  work  from  £76.00  (inc.  V.A.T.) 


The  English  Garden  Tradition 


Stone  is  as  much  a  part  of 
garden  design  as  Capability 
Brown  or  Humphrey  Repton. 

Urns,  vases,  seats, 
pedestals,  balustrades  and 
paving  have  been  used  for 
generations  to  beautify  the 
gardens  of  grand  houses 
or  tiny  town-house  patios. 


Haddonstone  carries 
on  this  tradition  of 
craftsmanship  and  fine 
design  at  reasonable  cost 
using  reconstructed 
natural  stone. 

See  the  full  range  at  our 
show  gardens  or  write  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue. 


Haddonstone 

The  Manor,  East  H addon,  Northampton    Tel:  East  H addon  36S 
London  show  garden  at  Inpine  Ltd.  455  Fulham  Road  SW10 
Tel:  01-352  0359 


Are  you  a  patron  of  the  arts? 

All  who  appreciate  works  of  art  value  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund. 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother  has  said  "Members  of  the  Fund 
can  fairly  claim  to  be  the  greatest  collectors  of  all  time,  with  this  fundamental 
difference,  that  whereas  their  predecessors  collected  for 
themselves,  they  collect  for  all  beholders." 

The  Fund  assists  museums  and  art  galleries  to  acquire  works  of  art  and  objects  of 
historical  importance.  In  1  962,  for  example,  the  Fund  was  responsible  for  launching  a 
public  appeal  which  resulted  in  the  Leonardo  Cartoon  beinc 
acquired  for  the  National  Gallery.  Hundreds  of  works  of  art 
have  been  bought  by  the  Fund. 

Our  museums  stand  as  witnesses  of  our  past  and 
inspiration  for  our  future.  Will  you  help  enrich  our 
heritage  through  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  ? 

National  Art-Collections  Fund  members  enjoy  many 
privileges  and  these  will  soon  include  exemption 
from  the  proposed  admission  charges  to  the  1 8 
national  museums  and  galleries. 


The  National 
Art- Collections  Fund 


IN  SAFC  HANDS 


i^f-r--sjj  Eden  Grove,  London  N7  8ED. 
■3-T-Cy  Tel:  01  -607  7321 . 
ANTIQUES  SHIPPED  ANYWHERE  IN  SAFE  HANDS 


Full  details  of  the  Fund  can 
be  obtained  from : 

The  Secretary, 

National  Art-Collections  Fund, 
Hertford  House. 
Manchester  Square, 
LONDON  W1M  6BN 


I  should  like  full  details  of  the  Fund 


Name 


Address, 
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CRAMER 

Old  Masters 


38  JAVASTRAAT,  THE  HAGUE  201 1, 

HOLLAND 

Telephone:  (070)  63.07.58. 

New  catalogue  just  published  No.  XIX-1974 

in  two  parts.  160  pages  87  illustrations. 
-£3  post  free — U.S.A.  $10  Air  incl.  Postage. 


The  Wren  Gallery 
present  an  Exhibition  of 
Watercolours  &  Drawings  by 

John  Varley 


1773—1778 


Monday  lst-6th  April  1974  10  a.m.-7.30 p.m. 
Alpine  Club  Gallery  74  South  Audley  St,  W.l. 

For  further  details  app.'v  to 
The  Wren  Gallery,  7  Hare  &  Billet  Rcl,  S.E.3.  01-852  7379 
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For  publication  in  May 


English  reactions  to  the  American  War 


A  portfolio  of  engravings  from  the  Print  room 
of  the  British  Museum.  Limited  to  1500  sets 
comprising  2-6  colour  illustrations  and  10  black 
and  white,  contained  in  a  handsome  teak 
coloured  hard  case,  each  reproduction  printed 
on  cream  paper  measuring  I  l.l"  \  14"  relates  to 
incidents  in  The  American  War  of  Independence 
(1775-81). 

Each  plate  has  been  personally  selected  from 
the  vast  library  of  the  British  Museum  by  Bevis 
Hillier,  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur  and  is  skil- 
fully introduced  by  De  Witt  Bailey  lately  of  The 
Armoury  of  the  l  ower  of  London,  in  a  compre- 
hensive editorial  foreword. 

This  historical  record  of  some  of  the  political 
and  military  highlights  of  the  period  is  unique 
and  can  be  kept  either  for  its  academic  value 
alone  or  used  individually  for  decorative  pur- 
poses of  a  truly  exceptional  nature. 

Reservations  with  pre-payment  at  £15  ' 
£1-50  VAT  ;  5()p  postage  and  packing,  can  be 
accepted  from  U.K.  readers  or  S36-00  -|  S4-00 
air-assisted  postage  from  readers  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada.  Continental 
Europe  and  elsewhere  £15-00  •  £2  00  postage 
and  packing.  In  all  cases,  cash,  cheques  and 
money  orders  must  be  made  out  to  The 
Connoisseur. 


BLV 


ORDER  FORM  VAT  No.  238  5874  23 

TO:  The  Connoisseur  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE.  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD.  LONDON.  SWIV  IHF 

(Reg  Office)  Reg  No.  1 12955  England. 

Please  send  me  Copies  of  The  Connoisseur/British  Museum  Portfolio.  Amount  

Mr/Mrs/Miss   

Address  


Raymond  ^enardout 


01-235  3360 


/  V  v/       ♦  >  \ 


Unusual  and  decorative  rugs  and  carpets 
Textiles  -  Embroideries  -  Tapestries 
Hand  cleaning  and  restorations 


Fine  old  Kazak.  "Shikli". 

7'  o"  x  4'  4".  Excellent  condition. 


5  William  Street,  Knightsbridge,  London,  SWiX  9HL. 


Persian  'Sultanabad'  ware.  First  half  of  14th  century. 
J.  Soustiel  Collection,  Paris. 

Illustrated  in  A-Lane._Later_lslamic  Pottery,  pl.2.B. 

JOSEPH  SOUSTIEL 


Antiquites  Orientales  et  Islamiques 

146  Boulevard 
Haussmann  -  PARIS  VIII 


tel.  924-27-76 


REPRODUCTION 
COFFEE  POT, 
CREAM  JUG, 

AND 
SUGAR  BOWL 
FROM 

BRUFORD 
&  CARR 


These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  our  attractive  and  extensive 
range  of  domestic  silverware. 

We  also  stcck  a  beautiful  collection  of  antique  and  modern 
jewellery  which  is  also  well  worth  a  visit  to  view. 

(1)  Straight  sided  coffee  pot   £250 

(2)  Balister  cream  jug    £65 

(3)  Balister  sugar  bowl    £60 

(4)  Reproduction  Hester  Bateman  coffee  pot   £250 

(5)  Reproduction  Hester  Bateman  sugar  basket    ..     ..  £68 

(6)  Reproduction  Hester  Bateman  helmet  cream  jug    . .  £82 

91  Mount  Street,  Mayfair,  London  W1Y  5HG.  Tel:  01-499  7644 
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HARTNOLL  &  EYRE  LTD. 


39  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  SWiY  6DF 
Telephone:  01-930  9308 


Thomas  Seton 
(fl.  1 772- 1 806) 

The  artist  studied  under  Francis  Hayman,  and  was  working  in  Edinburgh  by  1772,  when  he 
sent  three  portraits  to  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1775,  he  was  given  permission  by  the  East  India 
Company  to  proceed  to  Bengal.  Ozias  Humphry,  writing  in  the  autumn  of  1785,  says 
that  Seton  has  just  returned  to  England,  after  an  easy  time  in  Bengal  and  with  twelve 
thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket'.  We  know  that  he  painted  portraits  of  Colonel  Allan 
Macpherson  and  his  wife,  General  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  Warren  Hastings.  He  lived  in  some  style 
in  Calcutta,  paying  33,000  rupees  for  his  house.  Little  seems  to  be  known  about  his  painting, 
after  he  returned  home,  except  that  he  was  still  working  in  Edinburgh  in  1806. 

Oil  on  canvas:  35"  x  27". 


RARE 

PERSIAN  and  ORIENTAL 
CARPETS  and  RUGS 

•  we  are  interested  in  purchasing  only  finest  examples 
Antique  Silk  Items  of  particular  interest 
for  our  international  clientele 


MORICE 
OSSENDRYVER 
GALLERIES 

Rugs  and  Tapestries 


47  MADDOX  STREET, 
(off  Bond  Street) 
LONDON,  W.l 
Telephone:  Oi-493  0138 


GREAT  SPLIT  ROCK  HOUSE 

539  DANBURY  ROAD 

WILTON 
CONNECTICUT  06897 

Telephone:  (203)  762-0119 


A  unique  Hereke  silk  rug  in  the  French  manner 

in  pastel  ecru  background  with  incidental 
pale  green  and  rose  colouring.  From  Royal  looms. 


Omell  galleries 

Old  and  yPtolcTu  paudincjA 


22  BURY  STREET 
ST.  JAMES'S, 
LONDON  SWIY  6AL 
Tel.  01-839  4274/5 


Chinnery  School,  ca.  1845 
A  Chinese  water  garden 
Canvas  17i"x30". 
44  5  x  76-2  cm. 


Chinnery  School,  ca.  1845 
An  interior  with  Chinese  figures  and  birds 
Canvas    20"  x  24" 
50  8  x  61  cm. 


Chinnery  School,  ca.  1850 

Chinese  figures  with  bows  and  arrows  in  a  landscape 
Canvas    14"  x  24" 
35  6  x  61  cm. 


Chinese  School,  ca.  1850 
Junks  off  shore  -  one  of  a  pair 
Canvas  18"x23i" 
45-7  x  59  8  cm. 


Emperor  Ming  Huang 
of  the  T'ang  Dynasty 
had  40,000  horses  in 
his  stables  —  come  view 
our  collection  which  emanates 
from  the  same  opulent  era  — 


All  shown  at  the  New  York  Gall 


In  PALM  BEACH 

THE  HARTMAN  GALLERIES 

234  Worth  Avenue 


IN  DALLAS 
HARTMAN  RARE  ART 
Fairmont  Hotel 


Mayorcas  Ltd 


Member  of  the  BAD  A  Ltd. 


FRENCH  Louis  XlV'Point  de  St  Cyr'  Needlework 
panel,  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  17th  century,  c.  1680; 
central  medallion  of  colourful  semi-exotic  birds  and 
animals  clustered  round  a  leafy  tree;  flanked  by  a 
smaller  medallion  on  each  side  with  a  similar,  smaller 
scene  in  each;  separating  the  scenes  are  formal 


columns  with  scroll-work  and  acanthus  leaves  in 
colourful  patterns  on  a  deep  brown  ground.  Worked 
in  colourful  silks  and  wools,  the  inner  medallions  in 
the  finest  'petit-point'  with  the  surrounding  motifs  in 
gros-point.  Superb  condition,  measuring  2'  6"  x  7'  0" 
(76  cms  x  2,14  m). 


38  Jermyn  Street  St.  James's 

London  S.W.I.    Telephone:  01-6294195 


BIGGS 

of 

MAIDENHEAD 
(F.  R.  &  M.  H.  STAMP) 


[EST.  1866 
Over  100  years 
of  fine  dealing. 


A  late  18th  or  early  19th  century  Swedish  mirror  of  painted 
and  gilded  wood,  the  sides  with  moulded  decoration  in  pewter, 
the  back  bearing  the  original  maker's  label,  Jon  Frisks,  Stockholm. 
Height  71  J"  (179  cm),  width  34"  (86  cm). 

Open  Tuesday  to  Saturday,  Closed  Monday 
Hare  Hatch  Grange,  Nr.  Twyford,  Berks. 
Telephone:  Wargrave  (STD  0735  22)  3281 
(Leave  M4  at  Junction  No.  9) 


"Happy  and  kumfi  I  shall  be 
Gander  and  White  him  packee  me" 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE 
and 

WORKS  OF  ART 
PACKED  AND  SHIPPED 
to  all  parts  of  the  world 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

EMPRESS  PLACE,  LILLIE  ROAD 
LONDON  SW6  1TT 

01-381  0811,2  &  3  01-385  0309 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  THE  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  SILVERSMITHS  ft  JEWELLERS 
ASPREY  a  COMPANY  LTD.  LONDON 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
JEWELLERS 
ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LTD.  LONDON 


English,  circa  1 765 
c.f.  Coleridge  :  Chippendale  Furniture,  pl.383 

Width  :  2  ft.  1 1  in. 
Depth  :  1  ft.  9  in. 
Height  :  2  ft.  8  in. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  Limited.  1 65-1  69  New  Bond  Street,  London  W11C0AR 
Telephone:  01 -493  6767    Telegrams:  Culleus  London    Telex:  25110V 


BERRY-HILL  GALLERIES 


743  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  10022 
(212)  753-8130  Cables  BERRYH1LL  N.Y. 


"The  Last  Supper"  by  John  Neagle  (1796-1865) 
Oil  on  canvas  18"  x  38"  Signed  and  Dated  "John  Neagle  1841  Phila  Pa" 
After  the  Engraving  by  James  Neagle,  1820 


Spinach  Jade  Butterfly  tray  with  two  small  butterflies 
carved  in  high  relief  on  the  surface.  Carving  of  the  back 
is  shown  by  the  lower  photograph.  Length  1 3g",  width  5|". 
Late  1 8th  to  early  1 9th  century. 

tJu  -  cjUing  -  <xfotn  Qadhny 

ORIENTAL  ANTIQUITIES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

140  Cassell  Road,  Mainland,  Pennsylvania  19451 
(1 9  ml.  from  Phila.  at  Lansdale  Exit  of  Pa.  N.E.  Extension) 
By  appointment  please.  Phone  (21 5)  723-3949 


Telephone : 
(93)  30.77.40 


BLACK-NADEAU 
GALLERY 

Avenue  des  Beaux-Arts 
MONTE-CARLO 
MONACO 

Fine  European  Sculpture, 
Bronzes  and  Works  of  Art 
from  the  Renaissance 
through  the  early  20th  c. 
for  the  collector 
and  museum. 
Also  19th  and 
early  20th  c. 
Paintings. 


Cables: 
BLANART,  Monaco 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  HIS  LATE  MAJESTY  KING  GUSTAF  VI  ADOLF  OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS  ltd. 

Oriental  WoxU  of  8rt 

Messrs  Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd.  announce  an  exhibition  of  Chinese  Decorative  Arts  from 
two  private  collections  to  be  held  at  their  galleries  from  6th  March  to  20th  March 
daily  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  including:  metal  work,  carved,  inlaid  and 
painted  lacquer,  cloisonne  enamel,  bamboo,  rhinoceros  horn,  jade,  soapstone, 

hardstones  and  glass. 
Offers:  Wednesday  6th  March  -  Monday  nth  March 


A  Chinese  circular  deep  dish;  tricoloured  lacquer  with  Imperial  dragons  in  red  on 
a  yellow  ground,  the  well  with  dark  green  ground. 
Incised  six-character  mark  of  Lung-ch'ing  and  of  the  period.  A.D.  1567-1572. 

Diameter:  38.5  cms. 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 

48  Davies  Street,  London,  —  wiy  ild 

Telegrams:  "Chineceram,  London,  W.l"  Telephone:  01-629  4018  &  3397 


JULIUS  BOHLER 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE  WORKS  OF  ART 


MUNICH 

Briennerstr.  25 

TELEPHONE:  MUNICH  (089)  555229 
TEL.  ADDRESS:  PAINTINGS 


Samuel  Cooper 

1609-1672 
By  Daphne  Foskett 


Mrs  Foskett  gives  a  brief  survey  of  Samuel  Cooper's  life, 
ind  assesses  the  unique  position  he  held  during  a  difficult 
period  of  British  history.  She  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  all  the  available  material  and  added  a  few  hitherto 
unknown  facts  to  our  scanty  knowledge  of  his  life. 
Lists  of  all  known  dated  and  undated  miniatures  are 
included,  and  a  note  on  technique  has  been  contributed 
by  Mr  V  J  Murrell  of  the  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum. 
The  text  also  includes  an  appreciation  by  Dr  Roy 
Strong.  The  full  range  of  Cooper's  ability  to  portray 
the  characters  of  his  sitters  is  well  shown  in  the  fine 
selection  of  miniatures  and  drawings  with  which  the 

book  is  illustrated.  With  4  pages  of  colour  plates 
(13  illustrations)  and  74  monochrome  plates.  £6-50 


Faber£6.50 


cWinchester 
cylntique 

OPENING  EASTER  1974 

A  MEETING  PLACE 

FOR  THE  ANTIQUE  DEALER 
AND  m  CUSTOMERS 


Imaginatively  designed  lock-up  units  now 
available  in  Winchester's  exclusive  new 
King's  Walk  development.  A  superbly  planned, 

thoughtfully  landscaped  shopping 
precinct  with  bustling  arcades,  adjacent  car  park 
and  restaurant  and  excellent  trading 
prospects.  A  permanent  Fair  in 
England's  fine  old  capital  (visited  by  over  half 
a  million  tourists  each  year)  and  an 
ideal  venue  for  dealers  from  all  over  the  country. 

Colour  brochure  from: 
SOLE  AGENTS, 

JOHN  KELMAN  AND  PARTNERS, 

1,  Hinde  Street,  London,  W1 .  Tel:  01-935  5704 

CON  1 
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By  Appointment  By  Appointment 

Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art  Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 

to  the  late  queen  mary  to  h.m.  queen  elizabeth 

the  Queen  Mother 


JOHN  SPARKS 

LIMITED 

Cfjmesie  Wovte  of  &rt 


One  of  a  pair  of  Chinese  blue  and  white 
porcelain  ginger  jars,  decorated  in 
underglaze  blue 

K'ANG  HSI  PERIOD:  A.D.  1662-1722 
Wood  cover  and  stand 
Height:  11  inches  (including  stand) 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  op 
to  H.M.  the  Kino  of  Sweden 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  5HA 

Telephones:  01-499  2265  &  1932 


the  artist: 
Henry  Inman 

ARTIST  Henry  Inman 
(1801-1846) 

TITLE:  Portrait  of 
Mrs  Richard  Tylden  Auchmuty. 
nee  Marry  Allen 

SIZE:  13'/2"x10'/4" 

MEDIA:  Oil  on  canvas 

REFERENCES:  T.  Bolton, 
"A  Catalogue  of  the 
Paintings  of  Henry  Inman" 


the  gallery: 

Meredith  Long  &  Company 


The  Southwest's 
largest  dealer  in 
fine  19th  &  20th  century 
American  paintings! 

Three  locations  in  Texas:  2323  San  Felipe  &  The  Galleria  in  Houston,  Key  Allegro  Isle  in  Rockport. 


ft 


The  Gospel  of  Buddha 

Compiled  by  Paul  Carus 
Illustrated  by  Olga  Kopentzky 

This  handsome  and  enthralling  book  has  been  prepared  from 
sheets  originally  produced  by  the  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company  in  1 91 5.  Sumptuously  bound  in  chocolate-brown 
cloth  and  blocked  in  real  gold  on  front  and  spine,  this  edition 
is  strictly  limited  to  1 000  copies. 

Published  3  April,  1974 

Special  Price  until  30  June  1974  £4.50 

Price  after  1  July,  1974  £5.95 

Gu stave  Dore 
History  of  Holy  Russia 

"Dore  is  one  of  those  Nineteenth-Century  giants  whose 
energy  and  output  seem  in  retrospect  superhuman  . . .  The 
book  reinforces  Dore's  claim  to  stand  among  the  greatest 
illustrators ...  Its  reappearance  is  a  notable  publishing  event." 

. —  Dennis  Thomas  in  The  Connoisseur  £4.95 


ALCOVE  PRESS 

59  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON  WC2N  4JS 
Tel :  01  -836  41 94 


Dorothy  Nakamura 

963  Madison  Ave,  New  York,  NY  10021 


Amphora,  one  handle  pitcher  with  brown,  green 
and  blue  splatter  glaze.  Tang  dynasty.  Mint 
condition.  Height  10  inches. 
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inno  Domini 

6  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
[cl:  01-730  5496 

ph,  18th  and  Early  19th  century  furniture, 
tirrors  and  decorative  items 

rhos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

3  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
7el:  01-629  6176 

^aintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Engravings  of  all  Schools 

Ubert  Amor  Ltd. 

7  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
rel:  01-930  2444 

English  and  Continental  Porcelain 

vlaria  Andipa's  Icon  Gallery 

62  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
rel:  01-589  2371 

Byzantine,  Greek,  Russian,  Ethiopian  &  Syrian 
cons  14th  to  19th  Century 

\ppleby  Bros. 

0  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
fel:  01-836  2509 

Paintings  and  Watercolours  of  all  schools 
\rcade 

;8  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
rel:  01-493  ^79 

Works  oj  Art  from  Classical  Greece  to  the 
igth  century 

\.  Arditti 

:2b  Berkeley  Street,  London  wi 
rel:  01-629  0885 

Tapestries,  needlework,  textiles 

Barling  of  Mount  Street 

[12  Mount  Street,  London  wi  Y5HE 

rel: 01-499 2858.  Cables:  Bargro,  London  wi 

Early  English  and  Continental  furniture,  early 
European  and  oriental  works  of  Art 

Baxter 

[91-193  Fulham  Road,  London  SW3 
rel:  01-352  9826 

Fine  18th  century  English  Furniture 
Bentley  &  Co. 

55  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiY  9DF 
rd:  01-629  065 1  /0325 

Antique  Jewels,  Antique  watches,  Jewelled  objects 
f  Art,  Russian  enamels 

>J.  Bloom  &  Son 

153  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
rel :  01-629  5060 

Antique  Silver  Jewellery,  Bronzes,  Objetsd'Art 


Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davics  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-429  4018/3397 

Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Arts, 
Islamic  Pottery 

Aubrey  Brocklehurst 

124  Cromwell  Road,  London  SW7 
Tel:  01-373  °3I9 
Specialist  in  English  Long  Case  and 
Bracket  Clocks 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839 3781/2 

Fine  Paintings  and  Drawings 

Bruford  &  Carr 

91  Mount  Street,  Mayfair,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  7644 

Antique  and  modern  domestic  silverware  and 
individualistic  jewellery 

W.  G.  T.  Burne 

1 1  Elystan  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  6074 

English  and  Irish  glass  chandeliers,  candelabra  etc. 
Carrington 

130  Regent  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-734  3727 

Antique  and  Modern  Silver,  Military  Silver  and 
badge  brooches 

Clarges  Gallery 

5  Clarges  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  3715 

Watercolours,  Drawings,  Oil  Paintings, 
British  School  igth  and  20th  centuries 
by  Appointment 

William  Clayton  Ltd. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  1 173 

Fine  Chinese  jade  porcelain  and  works  oj  art 
Edward  Cohen 

40  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  5180 

Fine  paintings 
Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1943 

Fine  old  master  paintings,  drawings  and  prints 

Richard  Courtney 

1 14  Fulliam  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-370  4020 

Fine  18th  century  English  furniture  and 
works  of  art 


Crane  Arts 

321  Kings  Road,  London  SW3,  Tel:  01-352  5857 

English  and  American  Primitive  paintings, 
Modern  naives 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel  .-01-584  7566 

20th  century  masters,  neglected  painters 
younger  British  artists 

Drian  Galleries 

5-7  Porchester  Place,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-723  9473 

Modern  Masters 

Philip  Duncan  Ltd. 

Lowndes  Lodge,  28  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  I5I2/I5I3 
1 8th  Century  Furniture 
Porcelain  and  Works  of  Art 

Tom  Errington  Ltd. 

26  Sackville  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-437  2606 

Dealers  in  Chinese  Archaeology ,  Bronzes  from  the 
Shang  Dynasty,  pottery  to  end  of  T'ang  Dynasty 

Ferrers 

9  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  6948 

French  Paintings  and  Drawings  from  1700  to  1900, 
Victorian  Paintings  and  Art  Nouveau 

Fernandcs  &  Marchc 

17  Motcomb  Street,  Belgravc  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6773 

1 8th  Century  Furniture,  English  gilt-wood  mirrors 
and  tables 

Fischer  Fine  Art  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  masters  and  contemporary  paintings 
and  drawings 

Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5 1 16 

British  Art  of  the  18th  to  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture 

Fores 

123  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  53 T9.  Cables:  Seropics,  London 
Old  and  Modern  Sporting  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Prints 


S.  Franses 

71  Knightsbridge,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  1888 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  of  art 

Franses  of  Piccadilly 

169  Piccadilly,  London  wi,  Tel:  629  2434/1935 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  of  art 

Frost  &  Reed  Ltd. 

41  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2457 

18th- 19th  Century  English  and  Dutch  Paintings, 
Contemporary  English  and  Modern  French 
Paintings 

Fry 

58  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  449<5,  Cables:  Fryart,  London 

English  Watercolours  and  Drawings  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries 

Galerie  George 

96-98  George  Street,  London  WIH  5IU 
Tel:  01-935  3322 

18th  and  19th  century fne  English  and  Continental 
paintings.  Large  selection  at  competitive  trade  prices 

Gallery  43 

28  Davies  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-499  6486 
Primitive,  Classical  and  Far  Eastern  Art 

David  Geider  Gallery 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  5623 

Dutch  1 7th  to  19th  Century  Paintings  and 
English  18th  and  19th  Century  sporting, 
landscape  and  marine  paintings 

Christopher  Gibbs  Ltd. 

118  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2008/9 

English  and  Oriental  works  of  Art  and  Paintings 

Gimpels  Fils 

30  Davies  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-493  2488,  Cables :  Gimpelfils  London 

20th  Century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
Sculpture 

Glaisher  &  Nash 

Lowndes  Lodge,  Cadogan  Place,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2285 

18th  and  early  19th  century  furniture  and 
works  of  art 

Grabowski 

84  Sloane  Avenue,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  1868 

Contemporary  paintings  and  tapestry 


Richard  Green 

44 Dover  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-493  7997 
Fine  Paintings 

Grosvenor  Gallery 

48-49  South  Molton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0891 

20th  Century  Masters,  Contemporary  European, 
American  and  Chinese  Paintings  and  Sculpture 

Hallsborough  Gallery 

143  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  1923,  Cables:  Pictorio,  London  wi 

Important  Old  Masters,  19th- 20th  Century 
Paintings 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road,  London  nwi 
Tel:  01-267  2767  and  01-485  1504 

Specialists  in  18th  and  early  19th  Century  English 
Furniture,  and  works  of  art 

Harvey  &  Gore 

4  Burlington  Gardens,  London  WIX  ILE 
Tel :  01-493  2714 

Antique  jewellery  and  silver,  Sheffield  Plate 

Hazlitt  Gallery  Ltd. 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306821 

Italian  1 7th  and  1 8th  Century  Paintings, 
French  Paintings  of  the  Barbizon  School 

Heim  Gallery 

59  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures 

Herner  Wengraf 

62  South  Audley  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0223 

Fine  Old  Masters  and  19th  Century  Paintings 

HofT  Antiques  Ltd. 

66a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-229  5516 

18th  Century  English  and  Continental  Porcelain 

Hollingshead  &  Co. 

783  Fulham  Road,  SW6 
Tel:  01-385  8519 

Marble  or  Wood  Fireplaces  and  Grates.  Largest 
selection  in  London.  Marble  Slips  and  Hearths. 
Renovation  work  undertaken 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1394 

fewcllery,  Antiques,  Victorian  and fne  modern 
silver 


George  Horan  (Oriental  Antiques)  Ltd. 

28  St.  Christopher's  Place,  Wigmoie  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-935  7359(01-622  5968 
after  7  p.m.) 

By  appointment  suppliers  to  the  Corps  Diplomatique 
Oriental  ceramics,  bronzes,  jade,  paintings, 
carvings,  etc. 

Howard  Antiques  Ltd. 

8  Davies  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  2628 

Fine  Furniture,  Paintings,  Porcelain  and 
Works  of  Art 

Henry  Jacobs 

174a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-229  2988 

Specialist  in  Dutch  Paintings  of  the  Romantic 
School  1 9th  Century  English  and  Continental 
School 

Alan  Jacobs 

15  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 

London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  5944 

17th,  18th  and  19th  Century  Dutch  Masters 

William  Job 

84-86  Pimlico  Road,  London  sw  1 
Tel:  01-730  7374 

Works  oj  Art,  Early  English  and  Continental 
furniture,  objects  and  implements 

Oscar  &  Peter  Johnson 

Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery,  27  Lowndes  Street,  1 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6464 

Specialists  in  English  Paintings  of  the  18th  and  19th  i 
Centuries 

Julian 

406  Kings  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  4400  and  3243 

European  and  Oriental  works  of  Art 
Kaplan  Gallery 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  8665 

19th  and  20th  Century  French  Paintings 
H.  W.  Keil 

27-29  Brook  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6448 

Specialists  in  Fine  Oak  and  Walnut  Furniture 

Brian  Koetser  Gallery 

38  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  6309 

Old  Master  Paintings  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Schools  1 6th-l  yth  centuries 

Leonard  Koetser  Gallery 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  9348/9 

Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  of  the  1 6th- 1 7th 
Centuries 


.  &  C.  T.  Koopman  &  Son  Ltd. 

-65  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 

;1: 01-242  7624 

d  at  John  Dal  ton  House, 

fohn  Dalton  Street,  Manchester  M2  6jp 

;1:  061-834  2420  and  061-832  9036 

tyers  and  exporters  oj  antique  silver,  silver  plate 

d jewellery 

Ichael  Leach 

rlolbein  Place,  London  SWi 
:1:  01-730  1957 

(/;  and  18th  century  Oak  and  decorative 
ental  items 

.  A.  Lee 

9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
1: 01-629  5600  and  499  6266 

medalists  in  antique  clocks 

\portant  stock  of  early  works  of  art,  paintings, 

■nitttre,  silver  and  other  items 

efevre  Gallery 

Bruton  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  2250 
th  and  20th  Century  French  Paintings 

sger  Gallery 

Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
:1: 01-629  3538/9 

Id  Masters  of  the  European  schools  1 4th  to  l  gth 
mturies  and  Early  English  Watercolours 

eicester  Galleries 

a  Cork  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-437  8995 

timings,  Sculpture  and  Drawings  by  19th  and  20th 
mtury  Artists 

ittle  Gallery 

(Censington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
H:  01-937  8332 

tie  quality  works  of  Art for  the  small  collector, 
\itercolours ,  drawings,  oils 

ittle  Winchester  Gallery 

a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
d:  01-937  8444 

ne  Paintings from  the  l  gth  Century  to 
st  Impressionism 

S.  Maas  &  Co.  Ltd. 

a  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
mdonwi,  Tel:  01-7342302 
th  and  19th  Century  English  Paintings, 
nvings  and  watercolours 

ruce  McAlpine 

c  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
>ndon  wi,  Tel :  01-734  4202 
icient  Art  and  Oriental  Furniture 


Mallett  &  Son  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

40  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  7411,  Cables :  Mallctson  London  wi 

Fine  English  and  Continental  Furniture  and 
works  of  Art 

Mallett  at  Bourdon  House  Ltd. 

2  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2444/5 
Continental  Furniture  and  Objets  d'Art, 
Garden  Statuary  and  Furniture 

John  Manning  Gallery 

71  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  4629 

Old  and  Modern  Drawings  of  the  English  and 
Continental  Schoob 

Marlborough  Fine  Art 

39  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5 161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Fine  Impressionists  and  20th  Century  Paintings, 
drawings  and  sculpture 

Marlborough  Graphics  Ltd. 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Contemporary  Graphics  and  Multiples 
Paul  Mason 

6  Ellis  Street,  Sloanc  Square,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  3683 

Antiquarian  Prints  -  Marine,  Sporting, 
Military  and  Decorative 

Mayorcas  Ltd. 

38Jermyn  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-629  4195 

Antique  Textiles,  Fine  European  Tapestries 
Roy  Miles 

95  Eaton  Place,  London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  4792 
Specialising  in  English  pictures  of  the  17th  and  18th 
Centuries,  also  Dutch  and  Flemish  Old  Masters 

John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 
Old  Master  Paintings 

Hugh  M.  Moss  Rugs  Ltd. 

12  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  7AH 
Tel:  01-499  5625  and  1830 

Oriental  works  of  art,  especially  Chinese 
porcelain,  jades,  enamels,  furniture,  bronzes  and 
snuff  bottles 

Motif 

35  Connaught  Street,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-723  9477 

Multiples,  lithographs,  graphic  prints  and  posters 
by  leading  contemporary  artists 


M.  Newman  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  6068 

English  and  Continental  19th  Century  Paintings 

New  Grecian  Gallery 

31  Brook  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  9350 

Early  Russian,  Greek  and  Middle  Eastern  icons. 
Important  Spring  and  Autumn  exhibitions. 

Gerald  Norman  Gallery 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  7595 

18th  and  19th  Century  English  and  French 
watercolours  and  drawings 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery,  fewellers  and 
Silversmiths for four  generations.  Also  of  Harrogate 

O'Hana  Gallery 

13  Carlos  Place,  Grosvcnor  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  1562 

Paintings  and  Sculpture from  the  19th  and  20th 
Centuries 

Omell  Galleries 

22  Bury  Street,  St.  James's  SWi 
Tel:  01-839  4274 

Fine  19th  Century  paintings  at  realistic  prices 
Omell  Galleries 

49  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-839  4274 

20th  Century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
John  Bentham-Dinsdale  "Clipper  Ships  and 
Sea  Battles" 

N.  R.  Omell 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  6223/4 

FitU  19th  Century  Paintings  at  realistic  prices 
Hal  O'Nians 

6  Ryder  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  9392 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 

Parker  Gallery 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wi, 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and  Sporting 
Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios 

Oriental  Antiquities 

21  Barett  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3221 

Important  antiques  from  Tibet,  Nepal  and  India 


Marjorie  Parr 

2S5  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  London  SW3 
20th  Century  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Pottery 

W.  H.  Patterson 

19  Albemaile  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  19 10 

Fine  Dutch  and  English  19th  Century  Paintings 

David  Peel  &  Co.  Ltd. 

2  Carlos  Place,  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  3 161 

European  works  of  art 
Perovetz  Ltd. 

51-52  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-242  5857  and  5820 

Large  selection  of  Victorian  and  Georgian  silver  and 
Sheffield  plate 

David  Pettifer 

269  King's  Road,  London  SW3  5EN 
Tel:  01-352  3088 

18th  and  early  19th  century  English  furniture 

Phillips  &  Harris 

57  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 
works  of  art  including  paintings  and  bronzes 

Piccadilly  Gallery 

1 6a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist  I fugenstil  Works.  Museum  quality 
British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Polak  (in  assn  Mandell's  Gallery) 

21  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Fine  Paintings  of  the  English  and  Continental 
Schools  of  the  19th  Century 

H.  W.  Poulter  &  Son 

279  Fulham  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  7268 

18th  Century  Chimney  Pieces,  Grates,  Fenders  and 
Chandeliers 

Pratt  &  Burgess 

Melton  Court,  7  Old  Brompton  Road, 
London  SW7,  Tel :  01-589  5704 

18th  Century  Carved  Wood  and  Marble 
Chimney  Pieces,  Chandeliers  and  Lanterns 

Prudhoe  Gallery 

79  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6272 

Contemporary  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Graphics 


Bernard  Quaritch  Ltd. 

5-8  Lower  John  Street,  Golden  Square, 
London  wi 

Old  and  Rare  Books  on  all  Subjects 
Redburn 

49  Brook  Street,  London  wi,  Tel :  01-629  5460 
Fine  English  and  French  18th  Century  Furniture 

Redfern  Gallery 

20  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  *732 
Contemporary  English  and  French  Paintings 

William  Redford 

9  Mount  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  1 165 

Continental furniture,  bronzes, 
porcelain  and  works  of  art 

J.  Antony  Redmile 

73  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  0557 

Imaginative  objects,  Period  works  of  Art 

Howard  Ricketts 

1 80  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-499  7357 

Fine  European  and  Oriental  Antiquities 

Roland  Browse  &  Delbanco 

29  Cork  Street,  London  wr,  Tel:  01-734  79^4 

19th  and  20th  Century  European  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture. 

Ross  Galleries 

18  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0975/6 

English  and  Continental  Paintings  of  the 
1 9th  Century  School 

Rumens  Antiques 

1  Market  Street,  Woodstock,  Oxford 
Tel:  811618 

Paintings,  ivatercolours,  barometers, 
small  jurniture  and  porcelain 

The  Rutland  Gallery 

29  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-6290303 

English  Paintings  of  the  20th  Century. 
Also  European  and  American  Paintings 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 
Antiquarian  Prints 

The  Sladmore  Gallery 

32  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  0365 

19th  Century  Impressionist  and  Contemporary 
animal  sculpture.  Wildlife  and  sporting  paintings 


Robin  Symes 

3  Ormond  Yard,  Duke  of  York  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-930  9856/7 

Ancient  Art 

Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel :  01-930  7888,  Cables:  Spink  London  swi 
Coins,  Medals  and  Orders,  Oriental  Art, 
English  Furniture,  Paintings,  Drawings 
and  Silver 

Gerald  Spyer 

18  Motcomb  Street,  Bclgravc  Sq.,  London  swi 
Tel: 01-235  3348 

18th  and  early  19th  Century  English  Furniture 
and  Objets  d'Art 

Stair  &  Company  Ltd. 

120  and  125  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 
Tel:  01-499  1785/5270 

Fine  English  Furniture  and  works  of  art  of  the 
1 7th  and  1 8th  Centuries 

Steam  Age  Antiquities 

59  Cadogan  Street,  London  s W3 
Models  and  Mementoes  of  the  Age  of  Steam 

Temple  Gallery 

4  Yeomans  Row,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-5896622 

Early  Greek  and  Russian  Icons 

H.  Terry-Engell  Gallery 

8  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2606 

Old  Master  and  19th  Century  French  Landscape 
Paintings 

Temple  Williams 

Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  St., 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  i486 

Specialists  in  Fine  Regency  Furniture 

Alan  Tillman  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

9  Halkin  Arcade,  M6tcomb  St.,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  8235.  Telex:  916151 

Antique  Paperweights  also  glass from 

iyth-i9th  Centuries,  including  English  and  French 

Cameo  glass 

Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons 

3 1  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-4996741 

Old  and  Modern  Pictures  of  International  Value 
for  Private  Collectors  and  Public  Galleries 

Trevor 

24-25  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  8228 

also  15  Ship  Street,  Brighton,  Sussex 
Important  stock  18th  and  early  19th  Century 
Furniture  and  W orks  of  Art 


"ryon 

1-42  Dover  Street,  London  w  1 
'el:  01-493  5 161 

porting  and  Natural  History 
ictures  and  Prints 


Denys  Wrcy  Ltd. 

45  Sloanc  Street,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  1813/14 

Cables:  Denysant  London  swi 

1 8th  Century  Furniture  and  Restorations 


tennis  Vanderkar  Gallery 

I  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
el:  01-499  6613 

hitch  and  Flemish  Old  Masters 


Douglas  Wright 

34  Curzon  Street,  London  wi 

Japanese  Lacquers,  Porcelain,  Jade  and 
works  of  Art 


aseph  &  Earle  D.  Vandekar 

38  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
el:  01-589  8481 

arge  Stock  of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental 
id  English  Porcelain  and  Pottery 


Harriet  Wynter 

352  Kings  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  6494 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  books 


letty  &  Vera  Vandekar 

)Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
el:  01-235  6317 

riental,  Continental  and  English  Porcelain, 
ntery ,  furniture  and  works  of  Art 

hristopher  Wade  Gallery 

I  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 

el:  01-499  0298/9,  Cables :  Parnassus,  London 

ne  Paintings  of  the  1  jth  and  1 8th  Centuries 
rorks  by  Modern  Artists 

/artski 

18  Regent  Street,  London  wi 
si:  01-734  2038 

ne  stock  of  Antique  Jewellery,  Silver, 

tuff  Boxes  and  other  items.  Also  the  foremost 

ecialist  in  Faberge 

Waterloo  Fine  Art 

1  The  Arcade,  Britannia  Hotel, 
rosvenor  Sq.,  wi,  Tel:  01-499  1561 

)th  and  20th  Century  Drawings,  Oil  and 
raten  ilours  of  Fine  Quality 

/inifred  Williams 

Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

:1: 01-9304732/0729 

glish  and  Continental  Porcelain 

'ildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

7  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

J:  01-629  0602,  Cables:  Navild,  London 

d Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 


\  H.  Willson  Ltd. 

King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
1:01-9306463 

ie  Stock  of  Antique  Silver 


1 


D.  M.  Cr  P 


MANHEIM 


69  UPPER  BERKELEY  STREET 
PORTMAN  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W1H  7DH. 

Telephone:  01  -723  6595. 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

Proprietor:  Peter  Manheim 

Open  by  Appointment 


Inland  Telegrams: 
Vivantique  London  W.1. 


Cable  Address: 
Vivantique  London  W.1. 


Rare  Eighteenth  Century 
Staffordshire  Pottery 

A  cow  milk-jug  and  cover  with 
black  and  yellow  sponged  body. 
The  milkmaid  wears  a  blue  dress; 
die  dark  green  base  is  decorated 
with  applied  orange  coloured 
flowers.  8"  long.  Circa  1760. 

A  delightful  pony,  brilliantly 
coloured,  with  yellow  and  blue 
saddle,  orange  and  black  sponged 
body,  and  green  shaded  base. 
6 1"  long.  Circa  1780. 


ALWAYS  A  FINE  SELECTION 
OF  STAFFORDSHIRE  POTTERY 
IN  STOCK 


NEW  YORK'S  ORIGINAL  ANTIQUES  CENTER 


•  where  collectors  and  dealers  shop  for  a  vast  and  varied 

choice  of  interesting  items 

•  where  modest  overhead  makes  realistic  prices  possible 

•  where  knowledgeable  dealers  specialize  in  popular 

collecting  categories 

•  where  spacious,  gracious  quarters  make  antique 

shopping  truly  a  pleasure 

415  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
between  Sutton  Place  and  First  Ave. 
(212)  486-0941 

Hours:  Tues.-Sat.  10:30-5:30;  Sun.  1-6 
Closed  Mondays  Admission  Free 


Under  the  sign  of  the  Buddha  a  new  art  gallery  has  opened 
its  doors  at  Petit-Chene  27.  Lausanne  —  a  gallery  which  is  a 

"must"  for  every  connoisseur  of  ancient  art! 
Gallery  One  specializes  in  very  rare  and  precious  oriental 
objets  d'art:  bronzes,  porcelain,  statuettes,  sculptures  ana 

antique  carpets  from  China,  Tibet,  Persia,  etc. 

gallery  one 

27  Petit-Chene,  Lausanne.  Switzerland.  Tel:  021  235632 
Open  from  10  -  12  a.  m.  and  2-6  p.m. 
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Canvas 

17|  x  25%  inches. 


The  Month  of  June 


Signed  and  dated  1699, 
inscribed  'IVIN' 


ANTOINE-PIERRE  PATEL 
1648-1707 

This  painting  is  one  of  a  set  of  twelve  depicting 
the  months,  commissioned  from  the  artist  in  1699  for 
the  Church  of  St.  Paul  St.  Louis,  Paris.  Four 
other  months  from  this  set  survive  and  are  now  in 
The  Louvre. 


JOHN  MITCHELL  &  SON 

8  NEW  BOND  STREET        LONDON  WiY  9PE 

BLES:  JONMIT,  LONDON  TELEPHONE :  OI-493  7567 


An  Exceptional  Exhibition  of  Dutch 
19th  Century 

Paintings 

MARCH  1-16 

Possibly  the  finest  American 
collection  from  the 
Romantic  &  Hague  Schools. 
Dailv  in  our  Philadelphia 
galleries. 


Including  works  bv: 
A.  G.  Bilders 
John  Bosboom 
F.  M.  Kruseman 
Anton  Mauve 
Andreas  Schelfhout 
(all  paintings  for  sale) 


FRANK  S. 

SCHWARZ#50*V 
PHILADELPHIA 


P.  C.  Dommerscn 


our  43  rd  year 

1806  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19103 

Suburban  Square,  Ardmorc,  Pa.  19003 
215-563-4887 


Exquisite  Meissen  bird  box    Circa:  1780 
Height:  5"    Diameter:  5" 


CHARLES  &  ANN  BAUMANN 
449  Westminster  Avenue, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  07208. 

212-SA  2-6586  (weekdays) 

20I-EL  4-0535  (weekdays  and  evenings) 


Early  next  month  .  . . 

make  a  note  in  your  diary. 


Bath 
Antiques  Fair 


THE  OCTAGON, 
MILSOM  ST.,  BATH 

WEDNESDAY  TO  SATURDAY 

APRIL  3rd  — 6th 
11  a.m.  —  8  p.m.  daily 

(Closes  7  p.m.  last  day) 

Furniture  pre -7 830,  other  antiques  pre -1 860 t 
some  pre-1890  collectors  exceptions. 
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//  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  AIGAI 
Galleries,  purveyors  of  objects  a" art  to  the  fine 
homes  of  the  world,  salutes  Air.  &  Mrs. 
R.  V.  Weaver  of  El  Paso,  Texas  with  the 
annual  Award  of  Decorating  Excellence. 

Working  closely  with  craftsmen  the  world 
over,  the  Weavers  have  undertaken  a  lavish 
project:  the  re-creation  of  the  Gardens  and 
Palace  of  Versailles  on  their  estate. 

Mrs.  Weaver's  decorating  flair ,  demand  for 
authenticity,  and  understanding  of  detail  domi- 
nate everywhere.  Antique  marble  statuary,  as 
well  as  custom-created  fountains  and  a  beauti- 
ful wrought  iron  gazebo  grace  the  elaborate 
Gardens.  In  addition,  the  impeccably  ordered 
shrubbery  and  lawns  duplicate  the  same  careful 
attention  to  design  and  order  that  was  at 
Versailles. 

The  house  itself  abounds  in  Louis  XVI  and  XV  antiques,  carefully  selected  from 
both  here  and  abroad  by  Mrs.  Weaver.  The  extensive  planning  and  thought  involved 
here  has  obviously  been  successful.  Everywhere  the  opulence  and  remarkable  crafts- 
manship of  the  Palace  has  been  tastefully  re-created. 

In  her  single-minded  devotion  to  this  beautiful  and  ambitious  undertaking,  Mrs. 
Weaver  has  often  been  compared  to  Mme.  de  Pompadour.  And  certainly  like  her, 
Airs.  Weaver  has  sought  to  immortalize  the  elaborate  beauty  of  pre-Revolutionmy 
France.  However,  in  terms  of  the  extent  of  this  accomplishment,  it  may  hate  been 
Alme.  de  Pompadour' 's  loss  not  to  have  been  Airs.  Weaver. 


MGM  GALLERIES 

313  Maple  Street 
Springfield,  Mass.  01105 
(413)  739-6279 
732-2984 


Christie's 


Friday,  March  29th 


Important  Pictures  by  Old  Masters 


The  Properties  of  Mrs.  Gaby  Salomon,  Dr.  R.  Nevil  Tronchin- Jones,  Mrs.  Michael  Wood,  The  late 
Sir  Bruce  Ingram,  The  late  Miss  A.  C.  Innes,  The  late  Kurt  Meyer,  The  Albright  Leasing 
Corporation,  and  others. 


The  Return  from  the  Kermesse,  by  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Younger,  signed,  on  panel,  16  in.  by  22|  in. 
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Christie's 


Friday,  March  29th 


Catalogue  (85  plates,  including  5  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  £2.20  post  paid, 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  %6.00  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Friday,  March  15th 


Important  Continental  Pictures  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 

The  Properties  of  Mrs.  Jocelyn  Hawdon,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Howie,  R.  F.  Knowlson,  Esq., 
E.  R.  Malbon,  Esq.,  and  others. 


Winter  Landscape,  by  Johannes  Bertholomaus  Duntze, 
signed  and  dated  1872,  38  in.  by  55  in. 


River  Scene  with  a  Ferry  Boat,  by  Jules  Veyrassat, 
signed  and  dated  1877,  34J  in.  by  51  in. 


Catalogue  (45  plates,  including  4  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  £1.70  post  paid,  ■ 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $5.00  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Tuesday,  March  26th  and 
Wednesday,  March  27th 


Highly  Important  Old  Master  Drawings 

The  Properties  of  Sir  Ilay  Campbell,  Bt.,  Mr.  Alan  Capps  of  Los  Angeles,  Miss  E.  Carnegy-Arbuthnott, 
O.B.E.,  A.  C.  M.  B.  Scott,  Esq.,  Mr.  Alberto  Sichel  Morales,  The  Duchess  of  Valderano,  and  others. 


The  Mystic  Marriage  of  Saint 

Catherine,  by  Giulio  Carpioni, 

red  chalk  and  wash,  14  in.  by  9J  in. 


Female  Nude  reclining  on  a  Couch, 
by  Frail$OU  Boucher, 
signed  'bouchc',  red  chalk  heightened 
with  white  on  buff  paper,  20  in.  by  16  in. 


.-.sr/j.?  [  LA 


The  Tree  of  Jesse,  Sienese  School, 
c.  1530,  black  chalk,  pen  and 
brown  ink,  brown  wash, 
16J  in.  by  \2\  in. 


An  Al.cgory  of  Mortality:  An  interior  with  a  man  sitting  with  his 
children  and  a  woman,  in  bed  with  three  infants,  visited  by  a 
skeleton  representing  death,  by  Giovanni  Francesco  Barbieri, 
il  Guercino,  pen  and  brown  ink,  brown  wash,  llj  in.  by  10J  in. 


Catalogue  {70  plates,  including  1  in  colour)  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  £1.5')  post  paid, 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $5.00  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Tuesday,  April  2nd 


Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture 

The  Properties  of 

The  Countess  of  Bessborough 

Lady  Blain 

The  Trustees  of  Mrs.  M.  Chapman's 
Settlement 

and  others. 


Garde-Champetre  dans  la  foret  de 

Fontainebleau,  by  Alfred  Sisley, 

painted  in  1870,  signed,  30jf  in.  by  24J  in. 


La  Malibran  dans  le  role  de 
Desdemone,  by  Theodore  Chassdriau, 
signed  and  dated  1852,  28J  in.  by  234  in. 


Catalogue  (58  plates,  including  26  in  colour)  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  £2.50  post  paid, 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  %7.00  post  paid. 

All  sal.   subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 

Forthcoming  Sales   march  1974 

Owing  to  the  power  emergency  sales  will  begin  at  10.30  a.m.  until 
Friday,  March  15th,  after  which  date  they  will  begin  at  11.00  a.m.  unless 
otherwise  stated.  All  sales  are  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the 
catalogues.  Those  sending  commissions  or  making  enquiries  should  refer 
to  the  sale  code  name  which  is  in  brackets  after  each  sale. 


Friday  1st 

Modern  British  Paintings,  Drawings 
and  Sculpture  (Alexandra) 

Monday  4th  at  1 1  a.m. 

English  and  Continental  Ceramics  of 

the  19th  and  20th  Centuries  (Dresden) 

Tuesday  5th 

Important  English  Drawings  and 
Watercolours  (Lucius) 

Tuesday  5th 

Fine  Miniatures,  Gold  Boxes  and 
Objects  of  Vertu  (Avocet) 

Wednesday  6th 

Fine  Antique  Arms  and  Armour  (Clark) 
Wednesday  6th 

Modern  Sporting  Guns  and  Vintage 
Firearms  (Cogswell) 

Thursday  7th 

English  and  Continental  Furniture  and 
Objects  of  Art  (Chipchase) 

Thursday  7th 

'End  of  Bin"  Sale  of  Miscellaneous 
Wines,  Spirits  and  Cigars  (Olafs) 

Friday  8th 

English  and  Continental  Pictures  of 
the  19th  and  20th  Centuries  (Victoria) 

Monday  1 1th 

Fine  English  Porcelain  (Plymouth) 
Monday  1 1th 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 

(Nanking) 

Tuesday  12th 

English  Drawings  and  Watercolours 

(Horace) 


Wednesday  13th 

Fine  Jewels  (Bassanges) 

Thursday  14th 

English  and  Continental  Oak  and 
other  Furniture.  Pewter  and  Metal- 
work  (Channon) 

Thursday  14th 

Vintage  Port,  Sherry  and  Cognac 

(Delaforce) 

Friday  15th 

Important  Continental  Pictures  of  the 
19th  and  20th  Centuries  (Isabel) 

Monday  18th  at  10.30  a.m. 
Fine  English  Pottery  (Salt) 

Tuesday  19th  at  10.30  a.m. 
Indian  and  Islamic  Works  of  Art 

(Kashan) 

Tuesday  19th  at  10.30  a.m. 
Costume  (Dress) 

Wednesday  20th  at  10.30  a.m. 
English  and  Foreign  Silver  (Kelty) 

Thursday  21st  at  10.30  a.m. 
English  and  Continental  Furniture, 
Objects  of  Art,  Eastern  Rugs  and 
Carpets  (Chipchase) 

Friday  22nd  at  10.30  a.m. 
Fine  English  Pictures  (Mary) 

Monday  25th  at  10.30  a.m. 

Fine  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of 

Art  (Tang) 

Tuesday  26th 

Wednesday  27th  at  10.30  a.m. 
Highly  Important  Old  Master 
Drawings  (Drogo) 

Wednesday  27th 
Important  Continental  Silver 

(Langwith) 


Thursday  28th 

Fine  English  and  Continental  Furniture, 
Objects  of  Art,  Eastern  Rugs  and 
Carpets  (Cobb) 

Thursday  28th 

Fine  Wine  mainly  from  Private  Cellars 

(Pollock) 

Friday  29th 

Important  Pictures  by  Old  Masters 

(Jane) 

APRIL 

Monday  1st 

Fine  English  Porcelain  circa  1780-1840 

(Brameld) 

Tuesday  2nd 

Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture  (Caroline) 

Tuesday  2nd  at  10.30  a.m. 
Japanese  Works  of  Art  (Tanto) 

Wednesday  3rd 

Clocks,  Watches  and  Scientific 

Instruments  at  10.30  a.m.  (Delta) 

Wednesday  3rd  and  Thursday  4th 
Modern  Printed  Books,  Autograph 
Letters,  Manuscripts  and  Drawings 

(Rex) 

Thursday  4th  at  1 1  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m. 
Important  English  Furniture,  Objects 
of  Art,  Eastern  Rugs  and  Carpets 

(Copland) 

Thursday  4th 

Claret  and  White  Bordeaux  (Danglade) 
Friday  5th 

Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture  (Henrietta) 


SALES  OVERSEAS 
IN  AUSTRALIA 

At  The  Southern  Cross,  Melbourne,  Thursday,  March  14th 
at  11  a.m.,  2.30  p.m.  and  8  p.m.  Australian  Historical  and 
Contemporary  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture,  also 
European  Paintings,  Tapestries  and  Prints  (Bourke) 

At  'The  Age'  Gallery,  Spencer  Street,  Melbourne 
Friday,  March  15th  at  8  p.m.  Australiana,  Miscellaneous 
Literature  and  Australian  Historical  Prints  and  Drawings 

(Fawkner) 


Friday,  March  15th  at  1 1  a.m.  English  and  Foreign  Silver, 
Fine  English  Porcelain,  Oriental  Works  of  Art  and  English 
and  Fine  Continental  Furniture  (Ormolu) 

In  Switzerland 

At  The  Palais  des  Expositions,  Geneva,  Thursday, 
March  21st  at  8  p.m.  Veteran,  Vintage  and 
Thoroughbred  Vehicles  (Rolls) 

Power  Emergency 

Please  note  that  on  and  after  March  18th  all  sales  will 
again  begin  at  1 1  a.m.  unless  otherwise  stated. 


Our  representatives  in  America :  California :  Barbara  Rober  ts  Associa  tes  Inc. 

New  York:  Perry  T.  Rathbone,  Christopher  Burge,  David  Hall  450  North  Roxbury  Drive,  Beverly  Hills. 

867  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  NY  10021  Tel  •  (212)  744  4017  California  90210. 

Telex:  New  York  620721.  Cole's:  Chris wooas.  N.Y  Tel?  (213)  273.0550.  Telex:  Beverly  Hills  67485S. 

Telephone:  (pi)  839  9060    Telex:  916429 
8  King  Street  St  James's  London  SWlY  6QT        Telegrams:  Christian  London  swi 


Ge  DES  COMMISSAIRES-PRISEURS  DE  PARIS 


s  c  p  Guy  LOUDMER,  Herve  POULAIN,  Pierre  CORNETTE 

de  SAINT-CYR 


CEZANNE  Paul.  Trees  and  Houses  (1883-87).  Watercolour. 
!0i  in.  x  14J  in.  (Sale  HOTEL  GEORGE  V,  March  13th,  9  p.m.) 
Reproduced  in  Venturi  No.  974  plate  295 


DERAIN  Andre.  Nativity.  Oil  on  canvas. 
10|  in.  x  16  in.  (Sale  HOTEL  GEORGE  V,  March  13th,  9  p.m.) 


Acrobat.  Terracotta.  TLATILCO.  H.  16  in. 
(Sale  PALAIS  GALLIERA,  March  29th,  9  p.m.) 


AUCTION  SALES  AT 
THE  HOTEL  GEORGE  V 

31  Avenue  George  V 

Wednesday,  March  13th  1974  at  9  p.m. 
Thursday,  March  14th  1974  at  9  p.m. 

Important  modern  paintings  by: 

CHAGALL,  DERAIN,  R.  DUFY,  FOUJITA,  KISLING, 
LAURENCIN,  MARQUET,  UTRILLO,  VLAMINCK 

WATERCOLOUR  by  CEZANNE  PASTEL  by  O.  REDON 

On  view: 

Tuesday,  March  12ih  from  9  p.m.  to  1 1  p.m. 
Wednesday,  March  13th  from  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Thursday,  March  14th  from  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Experts:  MM.  J.  C.  BELLIER  and  A.  SCHOELLER 

AUCTION  SALE  AT 
THE  PALAIS  GALLIERA 

10,  Av.  Pierre  Ier  de  Serbie,  75008  Paris 
Friday,  March  29th  1974  at  9  p.m. 

PRE-COLUMBIAN  ART 

Terracottas  -  Stones  -  Woods 
MAYA  -  TEOTIHUACAN  -  OLMEC  -  MIXTEC  -  TOLTEC  . 

On  view: 

Thursday,  March  28th  1974  from  9  p.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Friday,  March  29th  1974  from  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Expert:  M.  Charles  RATTON 


s  c  p  Guy  LOUDMER,  Herve  POULAIN,  Pierre  CORNETTE 

de  SAINT-CYR 

Associated  Auctioneers 

30,  Place  dc  la  Madeleine,  75008  PARIS        ■        Tel:  073.95.80  ■        Telex:  26717  F-322 
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Auction  Sale  In  Paris  -  Palais  Galliera 


Thursday  21  March  1974  at  9  p.m. 

Important  Works  by  Cezanne  and  Brancusi 

"Ex  collection  Jacques  Doucet" 


Experts:  MM.  Ch.  Durand-Ruel,  Ph.  Cezanne,  Ph.  Brame,  C.  Darton 


Mes  AUDAP,  GODEAU,  SOLANET 

Auctioneers,  32  rue  Drouot,  Paris  9.  Tel.  770.15.53  and  67.68 

Telex  Drouot  29365 

Viewing :  Wednesday  20  March,  9  p.m.  to  11  p.m. 

Thursday  21  March,  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
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Bonham's 


Founded  iygj 


Fine  Art  Auctioneers  and  Valuers 


THE  MARSHALL  COLLECTION  OF  PAINTINGS 

The  Collection  will  be  sold  at  1 1  am  on  THURSDAY  28th  MARCH  1974 

The  Collection  will  be  sold  under  the  attributions  of  the  owners,  as  recorded  in  their  Exhibition  Catalogue. 


COLOGNE  MASTER,  circle  of  Stefan  Lochner,  known  activity  c.  1 440-1 451 

The  Crucifixion;  Christ  despoiled  of  His  garments  ;  Followers  awaiting  the  Entombment, 

panel,  77  x  35  i  inches 

Fully  illustrated  Catalogue  (120  plates)  £1.75  including  postage.  On  view  Friday,  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  prior  to  the  sale. 


W  &  F  C  BONHAM  &  SONS  LTD 

Montpelier  Street  •  Knightsbridge  •  London  swy  1  hh    Telephone :  o  1  -584  9 1 6 1    Telegrams :  bonhams  london  swy 


Bonham's 


THE  MARSHALL 
COLLECTION 
OF  PAINTINGS 


DOMENICO  FETTI,  1589-1623, 

Melancholy 
In  Charles  II frame, 
77i  *  45%  i^hes 


b 

lontpelier  Street  •  Knightsbridge  •  Londonsw7  ihh  •  Telephone:  01-58491^1  •  Telegrams :  bonhams  London  SW7 


J. 


Bonham's 


THE  MARSHALL 
COLLECTION 
OF  PAINTINGS 


Including  works  by 

G.  F.  Barbieri,  called  II  Guercino 

Domenico  Beccafumi 

Hicronymus  Bosch 

Jan  Bruegel  the  Elder 

Frei  Carlos 

Louis  de  Caulery 

Evert  Collier 

Lucas  Granach  the  Elder 

Cornelis  van  Dalem 

Gerard  Dou 

Jacques  Durandi 

Domenico  Fetti 

Jean-Honore  Fragonard 

Thomas  Gainsborough 

William  Hogarth 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 

Alessandro  Magnasco 

Sano  di  Pietro 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens 

[a<  opo  del  Sellaio 

Massimo  Stanzione 

David  Teniers  the  Younger 

James  Ward 


FRANCISCO  PACHECO,  1 564-1654,  Portrait  of  a  man,  possibly  Velasquez,  bust  length  22'i  x  17k  inches 


Montpelier  Street  •  Knightsbridge  •  London  swy  1  hh    Telephone :  o  1  -584  9 1 6 1    Telegrams :  bonhams,  London  SW7 


Bonham's 


Founded  lygj 


ine  Art  Auctioneers  and  Valuers 


larch  Sales  at  the  Montpelier  Galleries 
'uesday  12th  and  igth  March  at  1 1  am 

LVER  AND  JEWELLERY 

Wednesdays  at  1 1  am 

DRCELAIN  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

Wednesday  6th  and  20th  March  at  11  am 

ATERCOLOURS,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

Wednesday  6th  and  2jth  March  at  11  am 

>lRPETS  AND  RUGS 

hursdays  at  1 1  am 

sTGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE 

'hursday  7th,  14th  and  21st  March  at  1 1  am 

nTGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  PAINTINGS 

'hursday  28th  March  at  1 1  am 

3E  MARSHALL  COLLECTION  OF  PAINTINGS 


A  French  oak  centre  table  with  marquetry  inlay  showing  a  plan  of  Paris. 
To  be  sold  on  the  281I1  March 


Charles  Hancock, 
Lord  Chesterfield's  Colt 
Prize  Fighter. 

To  be  sold  on  the  25th  March 


■  :>ntpelier  ^-it-et  •  Knightsbridge  •  London  swy  ihh    Telephone:  01-584  9161    Telegrams:  bonhams  London SW7 


AUCTION  SALES  IN  GENEVA 


Honore  Daumier  -  Original  Watcrcolour  (27  x  20,5  cm./ io\  X  8\  ins.) 


13-14  MARCH  BOOKS  —  POSTERS 

27-28  MARCH  OLD  AND  MODERN  PICTURES 

1-2  MAY  PRE  COLUMBIAN  ART  —  FAR  EASTERN 

1 5-16  MAY  FURNITURE  —  CURIOS  —  CLOCKS  —  ARMS 

29-30  MAY  OLD  AND  MODERN  PICTURES.  ALL  GUARANTEED 

12-13  JUNE        BOOKS  —  OLD  AND  MODERN  ENGRAVINGS 
MODERN  LITHOGRAPHS 

26-27  JUNE        OLD  AND  MODERN  PICTURES 

FREE  CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 


Me.  Christian  ROSSET 
Salle  des  ventes 
29  rue  du  Rhone  -  1204  GENEVE  -  Switzerland 
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'ALAIS  GALLIER  A  -  AUCTION  SALES  IN  PARIS 

fhf  Ai)i:i<  Picard  Tajan 

AUCTIONEERS  IN  PARIS 
Wednesday,  March  20th  at  2.30  p.m. 


SUCCESSION  OF 
MADAME  CARLO  BROGLIO 

ITALIAN  PAINTINGS  —  DRAWINGS 
F  THE  XVth  TO  THE  XVIIIth  CENTURY 

MIDDLE  AGE  AND  RENAISSANCE 
FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


Bounding  horse  in  bronze 
XVIIIth  century.  H.  17  cm.  W.  21  cm. 


Auctioneers : 
Mes  ADER  PICARD  TAJAN 
Me  CHAMPETIER  DE  RIBES 

Experts: 
MM.  P.  ANTONINI,  P.  TOUZET, 
CH.  RATTON 


ALTICHIERO  (attributed  to) 

The  Golgotha.  , 

Panel.  H.  39  cm.  W.  47,5  cm. 


Monthly  sale  calendars  free  upon  request.  Subscriptions  to  catalogues: 
PARIS:  12  rue  Favart,  Paris  2e  -  Telex  29365  Drouot  Aderpicar 
LAUSANNE:  Lausanne-Palace  Grand-Chene  9  -  1003  Lausanne  -  Tel.:  (021)  23.12.34  and  20.37.11 
NEW  YORK:  610  Fifth  Avenue,  Suite  403,  N.Y.  10020  -  Tel.:  (212)  586.65.59 


s.  ADER  PICARD  TAJAN- 12,  RUE  FAVART  PARIS  2- Tel. :  742.68.23  -  Cable:  ADERPICAR -PARIS 


ts 


PALAIS  GALLIERA-  AUCTION  SALES  IN  PARIS 


Y  Ader^  Picard  Tajan 


AUCTIONEERS  IN  PARIS 


Ml 


Tuesday,  March  26th  at  2.30  p.m. 

WORKS  OF  ART 
AND  FINE  FURNITURE 

principally  of  the  XVIIIth  century 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
AND  DRAWINGS 

Experts: 
MM.  B.  and  J.  P.  DILLEE 
P.  ANTONINI 
R.  DECHAUT 


PILLEMENT  (Jean)  Winter  landscape. 
Signed  canvas,  dated  1792.  H.  63  cm.  W.  83.5  cm. 


Writing-table  in  cross-cut  wood  veneering  with 
floweret  decoration.  Rich  adornment  in  chiselled 
and  gilt  bronze.  Stamped  by  B.V.R.B.  Louis  XV 
period.  H.  79,5  cm.,  L.150  cm.,  D.  76  cm. 


SAXE.  King  Charles  (one  of  a  pair)  in 
antique  porcelain,  life-like  decoration. 
XVIIIth  century.  Base  in  gilt  wood, 
cushion  form.  H.  21,5  cm. 


Mes.  ADER  PICARD  TAJAN- 1 2,  RUE  FAVART  PARIS  2  -  Tel. :  742.68.23  -  Cable :  ADERPICAR  -  P  U 
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PALAIS  GALLIERA-  AUCTION  SALES  IN  PARIS 


fh^      R  Picard  Tajan 

AUCTIONEERS  IN  PARIS 

Thursday,  March  21st  at  2.30  p.m. 
MODERN  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  —  SCULPTURES 

xperts:  MM.  J.  DUBOURG,  CH.  DURAND-RUEL,  A.  PACITTI,  PH.  MARECHAUX,  PH.  CEZANNE 


UTRILLO  (Maurice) 

Street  at  Montmartre,  circa  1 91 1 . 

Signed  cartoon. 

H.  50  cm.  W.  75  cm. 

Reproduced  in  "Oeuvre  complet 

d'Utrillo"  by  Paul  Petrides, 

Tome  I,  n°  220. 


Kees  Van  DONGEN. 

The  Parisienne. 

Signed  canvas. 
H.  55  cm.  W.  38  cm. 


i 


Monday,  April  1st  at  2.30  p.m. 

WORKS  OF  ART  AND  FINE  FURNITURE  OF  THE  XVIIIth  AND  XlXth  CENTURIES 

CERAMIC  FROM  CHINA 

IMPORTANT  SUITE  OF  ROYAL  FURNITURE  FROM  INDIA  IN  SILVER  AND 

GILT  SILVER 


xperts:  MM.  B.  and  J.  P.  DILLEE,  J.  and  J.  LACOSTE,  G.  PORTIER,  M.  BEURDELEY,  R.  DECHAUT 


^iportant  chest  of  drawers  in  wood  veneering  and  marquetry  with  branches  in  flower  Cie  des  Indes,  circa  1 760.  Terrine  (of  a  pair)  in  white 

^d  cross-pieces.  Rich  ornamentation  in  chiselled  and  gilt  bronze.  Louis  XV  period.  porcelain  decorated  with  motifs  and  bunches  of 

amped  by  GARNIER.  This  chest  of  drawers  possibly  comes  from  the  Castle  of  Bizy,  flowers,  and  enamelled  in  light  violet,  coral  and  gold, 

opriety  of  the  family  of  Orleans.  H.  35  cm.  L.  41 ,4  cm. 


ps.  ADER  PICARD  TAJAN- 1 2,  RUE  FA  VARY  PARIS  2  -  Tel. :  742.68.23  -  Cable :  ADERPICAR  -  PARIS 


AB  STOCKHOLMS 
AUKTIONSVERK 

Norrtullsgatan  6 
10233  Stockholm 
tel :  34  07  20 

2  -  6  April 

Illustrated  Catalogue 


Tapestry  signed  Aubusson  17th  Century 
Chest  of  drawers,  Sweden  1760 
Pendule,  Louis  XVI. 


K 


King  and  Chasemore 


THE  PULBOROUGH  SALEROOMS 

A  FINE  MUSICAL  BOX  BY 
NICOLE  FRERES,  WHICH 
WAS  SOLD  FOR  £1,250  IN 
ONE  OF  OUR  SALES 

MARCH 

19th  11.00  Selected  18th 

and  19th  Century 
oil  paintings, 
watercolours 
and  prints. 
19th  14.30  Pot  lids, 
Fairings, 
Prattware, 
Baxter  and 
Le  Blond 
prints,  Steven- 
graphs,  etc. 

Georgian  and  Victorian  furniture. 
Clocks,  Watches,  Automata,  Musical  Boxes,  etc. 
Antique  and  modern  silver  and  plate,  Jewellery,  Bijouterie. 
Ancient  silver  and  gold  coins,  medals,  stamps. 
English  and  European  Porcelain,  Decorative  Glass,  etc. 
AT  GOODWOOD  STABLE  YARD 
Hunters,  Hacks  and  Children's  Ponies.  Tack  and 
Riding  accessories  (on  view  morning  of  sale). 
Driving  Vehicles,  Harness,  Horse  brasses.  Paintings 
Prints,  etc.  (on  view  previous  day  and  morning  of  sale). 


20th  11.00 

20th  14.30 

21st  11.00 
21st 

22nd  11.00 

21st  11.00 

22nd  11.00 


All  sales  may  be  viewed  the  previous  Saturday  and  Monday 
from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Catalogues  obtainable  from  the  Auctioneers, 
price  35p  for  a  three  day  sale,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Insurance  Valua- 
tions undertaken  by  qualified  staff. 


OFFICES 

Station  Road,  Pulborough  (Tel:  2081/6),  Horsham,  Petworth, 
Storrington,  Angmcring,  Sussex.  Also  at  Chilton,  Nr.  Aylesbury, 
Bucks,  and  Oxford. 

In  association  with  Agence  du  Chateau,  Antibes,  France.  (34  24  45) 


MEYRICK  NEILSON  OF  TETBURY  LTD. 
Gloucestershire  GL8  8DF  Tetbury  (0666)  52201 


LUND  &  BLOCKLEY 

Fine  gilt  Table  Clock  in  a  multipillared  case  in  the  form  of 
a  temple  with  glass  cupola.  The  two  train  quarter  striking 
is  signed  Lund  &  Blockley.  46  Pall  Mall,  London,  on  the 
silvered  dial.  c.  1880.  Height  105  in.  (26.6  cm.) 

Note:  This  clock  represents  the  finest  example  of  a  quarter  striking 
English  gilt  brass  Table  Clock  which  could  be  produced  in  1880, 
having  its  own  original  mahogany  travelling  case.  It  is  to  be  illustrated 
and  discussed  in  Charles  Allix's  forthcoming  book  on  English  Carriage 
Clocks  due  to  be  published  in  February,  1974. 

Clocks  of  Eminence  Bought,  Sold  and  Restored 
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The  massive  and  ever-changing  stocks  of  fine  antique  furniture  at  Durwards  Hall  are, 
in  themselves,  a  permanent  antiques  fair  which  is  open  to  dealers  only  throughout 
the  year.  Top  quality  goods  in  showroom  condition.  Durwards  Hall  is  on  the  main 
A12  road  from  Europe  and  a  mere  fifty  minutes  from  London  by  rail.  Trains  are 
met  at  Witham  station  by  prior  arrangement  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  help  dealers 
with  their  travel  arrangements. 


DURWARDS  HALL  .  KELVEDON  .  ESSEX  .  ENGLAND 
Telephone:  KELVEDON  70234/5/6 

— — - — — — — _ .  ./ 


Sg 


W.  BOUGUEREAU 


AUCTION  SALE  IN  PARIS 

HOTEL  DROUOT 

Thursday,  March  28  at  2  p.m.  Room  12 
"Art  on  the  fringe  of  the  great  movements" 
Paintings  and  Sculpture  by: 

Braquemont,  Bouguereau,  Bussy,  Chalon,  Clairin,  Guillot,  KalmakofT, 
Levy-Dhurmer,  Mackmurdo,  Point,  Popelin,  Prouve,  Riviere,  Rochegrosse. 
Rodin,  Troubetskoy,  etc.  a.  rodin 


Stoneware  by: 

Carries,  Deck,  Decoeur,  Delaherche,  Grittel, 
Hoentschel,  Pachenal,  etc. 


MAITRE  G.  PILLIAS,  Auctioneer 
14  rue  Favart  -  Paris,  2e.  -  Tel:  742.98.74 

Catalogues  and  details  from  the  office  or  from  Mile  Thornton,  88  ruede 
Miromesni!  T:  522.33.69.  Viewing  Wednesday,  March  27,  from  11  a.m. 
to  6  p.m. 


KUJMSTHAUS  AM  MUSEUM 


DRUSUSGASSE  1-5 


CAROLA  VAN  HAM 

COLOGNE,  GERMANY 


TEL.  23  81  37 


Tielemans,  Lodewyck  (1826-1856  Antwerp) 

A  Gathering  in  the  Open. 

S  ^ned  and  dated  1855.  Oil  on  Wood 

4"<  x  55  cm. 


58th  AUCTION 

20th-23rd  MARCH  1974 

On  view:  9th-18th  March  1974  incl. 
(except  Sunday) 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

OBJECTS  OF  ART  IN  PEWTER,  BRASS, 
COPPER,  PORCELAIN,  SILVER  AND  GLASS 

ART  NOUVEAU  -  ART  DECO  -  MODERNE 
SCULPTURES  -  18th/19th  CENT.  MINIATURES 

PAINTINGS  BY 
OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 

OLD  AND  MODERN  ENGRAVINGS 

Richly  illustrated  Catalogue  on  request 
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Sotheby's  Belgravia 

19  Motcomb  Street,  London  SWiX  8LB    Telephone:  01-235  431 1 
Tuesday,  9th  April,  at  1 1  am 


Sotheby's 

Tuesday,  19th  March,  at  11  am 


HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  FIREARMS 

from  the  Collection  of  the  late  William  Goodwin  Rcnwick 
(European  part  VI) 


A  pair  of  German  flintlock  Holster  Pistols,  by  Schmeiser  of  Eisenach,  dated  1728,  20  inches  long. 
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Sotheby's 

Wednesday,  13  th  March,  at  11  am 


MODERN  BRITISH 

DRAWINGS, 
PAINTINGS  AND 
SCULPTURE 


Mark  Gcrtlcr, 
Sel  f  Portrait,  pencil, 
signed  and  dated  'oy, 
10  by  inches 


Walter  Richard  Sicken,  A.R.A., 
The  Beribboned  Wash  Stand,  1903-04, 
signed,  22  \  by  17 \  inches 


Sotheby's 


Wednesday,  13  th  March,  at  11  am 


Henry  Moore,  O.M.,  C.H., 
Project  for  "Family  Group"  in  terracotta,  1950, 
watercolour,  signed  and  dated, 
11  [  by  9|  inches 


ry  Mere,  u.M.,  C.H.,  Reclining  Figure:  Bunched,  1961,  bronze  on  wooden  base,  signed  and  numbered  0/9,  length  sf  inches 


Sotheby's 

Wednesday,  20th  March,  at  10.30  am 


FINE  SEVENTEENTH,  EIGHTEENTH  AND  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY  ENGLISH  PAINTINGS 

the  property  of  the  Countess  of  Leicester,  the  late  Kerrison  Preston,  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Morton, 

and  other  owners 


Samuel  Palmer,  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  Christ,  on  panel,  13^  by  9J  inches 


Sotheby's 

Monday,  25th  March,  at  2.30  pm 


AN  INTERESTING  COLLECTION  OF  ENGLISH 
POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN 

the  property  of  Brigadier  James  L.  Hill 


7 — 


A  Derby  figure  of  a  pug  dog,  2%  inches  A  Bow  figure  of  a  pug  dog,  4  J  inches  One  of  a  pair  of  rare  Longton  Hall 

I    ,  pug  dogs,  3. J  inches 


Sotheby's 


Monday,  ist  April,  at  2.30  pm  and  following  day, 
at  11  am  and  2.30  pm 

IMPORTANT  CHINESE  CERAMICS 

AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

the  property  of  Mrs.  R.  H.  R.  Palmer,  Sir  David  Home,  Bt., 
Richard  de  la  Mare,  Esq.,  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Garner, 
and  other  owners 


A  thrcc-colourcd  tripod  dish,  T'ang  Dynasty,  54  inches 


A  ying  ch'ing  shrine,  Yuan  Dynasty,  I2|  inches 


Sotheby's 


Monday,  ist  April,  at  2.30  pm  and  following  day,  at  11  am  and  2.30  pm 


A  large  early  Ming  blue  and  white  dragon  bottle,  Yung  Lo,  i6£  inches 


Sotheby's 


Monday,  ist  April,  at  2.30  pm  and  following  day,  at  11  am  and  2.30  pm 


Sotheby's 

Monday,  ist  April,  at  2.30  pm  and  following  day,  at  11  am  and  2.30  pm 


A  dragon  dish  painted  in  undcrglazc-bluc  on  an  iron-red  ground, 
second  half  15th  century,  8|  inches 


A  wu  ts'ai  jar,  six  character  mark  and  period  of  Wan  Li, 

5 1  inches 


Abb 


bite  double  gourd  vase,  six  character  mark  and  period  of 
Chia  Ching,  19  inches 


2 


An  early  blue  and  white  mei  p'ing,  second  half  14th  century, 
16  A  inches 


Sotheby's 

Monday,  1st  April,  at  2.30  pm  and  following  day,  at  11  am  and  2.30  pm 


Sotheby's 

Monday,  ist  April,  at  2.30  pm 


GOOD  GREEK  AND  RUSSIAN  ICONS 


A  Moscow  School  icon  of  the  Pokrov,  c.  1700,  44  by  35  inches 


rth  Russian  icon  of  the  Crucifixion,  sixteenth  century, 
33 £  by  28.^  inches 


Sotheby's 

Tuesday,  2nd  April,  at  9  pm 


A  DISTINGUISHED  COLLECTION  OF  NINETEENTH  AND 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FRENCH  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 

formed  by  the  present  owner  between  1895  and  1930 


Berthe  Morisot,  La  Robe  Rose,  signed,  painted  in  1873,  21-4  by  26}  inches. 


Alfred  Sislcy,  Ulnondation  a  Port-Marly,  signed  and  dated  '76, 19!  by  24  inches. 


Sotheby's 

Tuesday,  2nd  April,  at  9  pm 


Edgar  Degas,  Snllc  dc  Danse, 
pastel,  signed,  executed  c.  1878, 
I9i  by  12^  inches 


Camillc  Pissarro, 
L'Edusc  a  Ponloisc, 
signed,  painted  c.  1869, 
23  by  28|  inches 


SothebyBvrke  Bernet  New\5rk 

9S0  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021    Telephone:  (212)  879-8300    Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York 

Friday,  15th  March,  at  2  pm 


OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

the  property  of  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  Estates  of  Bessie  Strisik  and  Josephine  Bicber, 
La  Salle  College,  Philadelphia,  and  other  owners,  including  works  by  Cornelis  Saftlcvcn,  Lodcwyck  de  Vaddcr, 
Clacs  Claesz.  Wou,  Hieronymus  Janssens,  Frans  Floris,  Andrea  Locatclli,  and  other  artists 

On  view  from  Friday,  8th  March 


Cornelis  Saftlevcn,  The  Adoration  o  f  the  Shepherds,  signed,  on  panel  18 1  by  59  inches 


I 


Clacs  Clacsz.  Wou;  Ships  on  a  Stormy  Sea,  signed,  on  panel,  26  by  45  inches 
Illustrated  catalogue  S3  (by  mail  $4) 

Catalogues  also  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  Los  Angeles,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  London,  34-3 5  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wi  A  2AA  and  fron 
representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Houston,  Johannesburg,  Madrid,  Munich,  Pans,  Toronto,  Zurich  and  Melbourne 


SoiuebyParkeBernet  NewYork 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  1002 1    Telephone:  (212)  879-8300   Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York 

Wednesday,  17th  April,  at  2  pm 


IMPORTANT  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS 

including  works  by  Courbct,  Daubigny,  Diaz,  Herring,  Snr.,  Isabcy,  Lhcrmitte,  Pritchctt,  Spohlcr,  Turner 

and  other  artists 

On  view  from  Thursday,  nth  April 


J.  F.  Herring,  Snr.,  The  Quarry,  signed  and  dated  1858,  18  by  24  inches 


W  i 


Sir  Alfred  Munnings,  Going  out  at  Kcinpton,  signed,  19  by  30  inches 


Jon  Jacob  Spohlcr,  Winter  Landscape,  signed,  27 \  by  38  inches 


Illustrated  catalogue  $4  (by  mail  $5) 

Catalogues  also  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  Los  Angeles,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  London,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  WiA  2AA  and  from 
representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Houston,  Johannesburg,  Midrid,  Munich,  Paris,  Toronto,  Zurich  and  Melbourne 


SmUEBYPARKEBEIW  LOS  ANGELES 

7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036  •  (213)  937-5130 

Sunday,  2ist  April,  and  following  four  days 


FINE  QUEEN  ANNE  AND  GEORGE  II-III  FURNITURE, 
ENGLISH,  CONTINENTAL  AND  AMERICAN  SILVER, 
ENGLISH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  A  COLLECTION  OF 
WEDGWOOD,  TOBY  JUGS,  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART, 
CHINESE  EXPORT  PORCELAIN,  TSUBA, 
INRO,  NETSUKE  AND 
^  _  LACQUER  WARES    fr 


A  pair  of  rare  Oriental  painted  pewter 
tradesmen  figures,  from  a  set  of  6,  early 
19th  century.  From  the  Collection  of 
George  Frelinghuysen 


A  pair  of  Queen  Anne  two  handled  cups,  John  Smith, 
London,  1703.  From  the  Collection  of  George  Frelinghuysen 


A  pair  of  rare  Oriental  painted  pewter 
tradesmen  figures  from  a  set  of  6,  early 
19th  century.  From  the  Collection  of  1 
George  Frelinghuvsen 


An  early  18th  century  mahogany 
arm  chair.  From  the  Collection  of 
George  Frelinghuysen 


A  silver  tsuba,  by  Kosensai  (Katsura  Sorin) 
From  the  Collection  of  George  Frelinghuysen 


A  George  I  library  chair. 
From  the  Collection  of  George  Frelinghuy; 


Illustrated  catalogue  $5  (by  mail  56) 

Catalogues  also  available  from  Sothcby  Parke  Bernet,  980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10021  and  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  London,  34-35  New  Bond  St  I 

London  WiA  2AA 


Sotheby's 


(Sothcby  Parke  Bernet,  New  York ) 


'ill  hold  the  following  sales  in  March 
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Monday,  nth  March  and  following 
day,  at  11  am 

Music,  Musical  Manuscripts, 
Russian  and  Continental  Books, 
Autograph  Letters  and 
Historical  Documents 

Tuesday,  12th  March,  at  n  am 
Important  English  Porcelain 

Tuesday,  12th  March,  at  n  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Victorian  Paintings,  Drawings 
and  Watercolours 

Wednesday,  13  th  March,  at  10.30  am 
Fine  and  Rare  Wines,  Spirits, 
Vintage  Port  and  Collectors' 
Items 

Wednesday,  13  th  March,  at  n  am 
Modern  British  Drawings, 
Paintings  and  Sculpture 

Thursday,  14th  March,  at  n  am 
English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 

Thursday,  14th  March,  at  10.30  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Continental  Ceramics  and  Glass 

Fridiy,  15th  March,  at  II  am 
Good  Continental  Furniture, 
Tapestries,  Works  of  Art  and 
Rugs  and  Carpets 

Monday,  1 8th  March,  at  n  am 
Printed  Books 

Monday,  1 8th  March,  at  II  am 
Important  Watches  and  Clocks 

Monday,  1 8th  March,  at  1 1  am 
Antiquities 

Tuesday,  19th  March,  at  n  am 
Highly  Important  Firearms 


Wednesday,  20th  March,  at  10.30  am 
Ancient,  English  and  Foreign 
Coins 

Wednesday,  20th  March,  at  10.30  am 
Fine  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Century  English 
Paintings 

Wednesday,  20th  March,  at  1 1  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Good  Continental  and  English 
Furniture,  Bronzes  and  Sculpture, 
Works  of  Art  and  Animalier 
Bronzes 

Thursday,  21st  March,  at  10.30  am 
Important  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Century  English 
Drawings  and  Watercolours 

Thursday,  21st  March,  at  10.30  am 
Fine  Jewels 

Thursday,  21st  March,  at  10.30  am 
and  2  pm 

Old  Master  Drawings 

Thursday,  21st  March,  at  1 1  am,  at 
Belgravia 

English  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
Plated  Wares,  1820-1940 

Thursday,  21st  March  and  following 

day,  at  1  pm 

at  115  Chancery  Lane, 

London  WC2A  iPX 

(Hodgson's  Rooms) 

Scientific  and  Legal  Books 

Friday,  22nd  March,  at  II  am 
English  Furniture  and  Rugs  and 
Carpets 

Monday,  25th  March,  at  11  am 
Fine  English  and  Continental 
Portrait  Miniatures 


Monday,  25th  March  and  following 
day,  at  1 1  am 

Valuable  Printed  Books, 
Autograph  Letters  and 
Historical  Documents 

Monday,  25th  March,  at  2.30  pm 
English  Pottery,  Porcelain  and 
Enamels 

Tuesday,  26th  March,  at  n  am 
and  4  pm 

Highly  Important  Japanese 
Prints,  Illustrated  Books  and 
Drawings 

from  the  Henri  Vcver  Collection — 
Part  I 

Tuesday,  26th  March,  at  n  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Works  by  Scottish  Artists  and 
Views  in  Scotland 

Wednesday,  27th  March,  at  1 1  am 
Important  Old  Master  Paintings 

Wednesday,  27th  March,  at  11  am 
Fine  Netsuke  from  the  Henri 
Vevcr  Collection 

Thursday,  28th  March,  at  10.30  am 
The  Harari  Collection  of  Inro 

Thursday,  28th  March,  at  10.30  am 
Important  Old  Master 
Engravings,  Etchings  and 
Woodcuts 

Thursday,  28th  M.ireh,  at  n  am 
English  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
Plate 

Friday,  2yth  March,  at  11  am 
English  and  Oak  Furniture,  Rugs 
and  Carpets 


'NDON 

'heby  &  Co.,  14-35  New  Bond  Street, 
idon  W1A2AA 

>hone:  01-493  8080 
?x:  London  24454 
'grams:  Abinitio,  London 

leby's  Belgravia,  19  Motcomb  Street, 
don,  S WiX  8LB 
•phone:  01-235  431 1 
•x:  London  24454 
grams:  Gavel,  London 

leby  &  Co.,  115  Chancery  Lane, 
don  WC2A1PX 
Igson's  Rooms) 
phone:  01-405  7238 

)TLAND 

Robertson,  19  Castle  Street, 
burgh  EH2  3AH 
ohone:  031-226  5438 
II  ;rams:  Abinitio,  Edinburgh 

%  JTRALIA 

31  e  Rutherford, 

>j  cby  &  Co.  (Australia)  Pty.,  Ltd., 
tfl  odart  St.  Camberwell,  Victoria  3124 
1]  >hone:  Melbourne  82  1003 
H  'rams:  Abinitio,  Melbourne 

riiAs 

v|  Flo  Crady, 
11  Gallcria  Post  Oak, 
.c  Westheimer  Road, 
"i^  ton,  Texas  77027 
rt:hone:  (713)  623-0010 


BRAZIL 

Walter  Geyerhahn,  Rua  do  Rosario, 
135/13  7-2°  andar,  Riode  Janeiro 
Telephone:  252  7495 
Telegrams:  Eikos  Rio  de  Janeiro 

FRANCE 

Rear-Admiral  J.  Templeton-Cotill,  C.B. 

(Directeur), 

Princesse  de 

Lippe-Biesterfeld 
Madame  Charete  del     >  ( Associ^s 

Castillo  specialistes) 
Marc  Blondeau 
Mile.  Sylvie  Avizou 
(Chargee  d'administration), 
Mile.  Marie  Odile  Deutsch  (secretaire), 
3  rue  de  Miromesnil,  Paris,  75008. 
Telephone:  265  32  20 
Telex:  21550  ext:  107 
c/o  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 

CANADA 

Geoffrey  Joyner, 
Sotheby  &  Co.  (Canada)  Ltd., 
Suite  412,  The  Park  Plaza,  170  Bloor 
Street  West,  Toronto  180,  Ontario 
Telephone:  416-924-1196 

GERMANY 

Dr.  Ernst  Behrens, 
Secretaries:  Rita  Heinz  and 
Louise  Wiemer, 
Galeriestrasse  6a,  8  Munich  22 
Telephone:  (010  49)  89  292252 
(01049)  89  297822 


SWITZERLAND 

Dr.  J.  G.  Willc  in  partnership  with 
Alfred  Schwarzcnbach, 
Sotheby  &  Co.,  A.G., 
18  Bleichcrwcg  8022  Zurich 
Telephone:  2S001 1.  Telex:  52380 
Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Zurich 


NEW  YORK 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc., 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

N.Y.  1002 1 

Telephone:  212-879-8300 
Telex:  New  York  232643 
Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York 


ITALY 

Carmen  Gronau  (Consultant), 

Sotheby's  of  London,  s.r.l., 

Palazzo  Capponi,  Via  Gino  Capponi  26, 

Florence,  50121 

Telephone:  570410 

Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Fircnze 


NEW  ENGLAND 

Mrs.  Patricia  Ward, 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet, 
232  Clarendon  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Telephone:  617  247-2851 


SPAIN 

Fernando  D'OrncIIas, 

Marques  de  Vilanant, 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  de  Espafia,  S.A. 
Centra  Iberia  Mart    Primer  Planta, 
Pedro  Tcixcira  8,  Madrid  20 
Telephone:  458  7900  Extn.  56 


CALIFORNIA 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernet, 

7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 

California  90036 

Telephone:  213-937  5'30 

Telex:  Los  Angeles  677120 

Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Los  Angeles 


HOLLAND 

Jhr.  D.J.  A.  A.  van  Lawick  van  Pabst, 
Secretary:  Elsbeth  van  Ticnhoven, 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet, 
98  Rokin,  Amsterdam 
'Telephone:  (010  3120)  225  491 
'Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Amsterdam 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

Reinhold  H.  Cassirer, 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  South  Africa 
(Proprietary)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  31010, 
Braamfontein,  Johannesburg 
Telephone:  Johannesburg  724  5967 
724  6029 

Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Johannesburg 
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FRANK  CARO 
GALLERY 


Bronze  Ornament 
Late  Chou  Period 


FRANK  CARO  •  FRANCIS  CARO 
41  EAST  57th  ST..  NEW  YORK.  IN.  Y. 
10022  (212)  PL  3-2166 


ANTIQUES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

*  *> 

M     •        ^^^^L,  ■  .      '        -Hi    JO!  M 

Some  exceptional  items  in  Salt  Glaze,  1740-1750 

Rowland's  Antiques 

Route  202  -  Route  413 
Buckingham,  Bucks  County,  PA.  18912 
Telephone:  (215)  794-7611 

Member  of  The  National  Antique  and 
Art  Dealers'  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

The  book  EUROPEAN  FLOWER  PAINTINGS  by 
Peter  Mitchell  (reviewed  T/?c  Connoisseur,  February 
1974)  is  published  in  America  by  The  Overlook 
Press  c/o  The  Viking  Press,  62  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022  under  the  title:  GREAT  FLOWER 
PAINTERS,  FOUR  CENTURIES  OF  FLORAL 
ART  by  Peter  Mitchell. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  PAINTINGS 

for  sale,  including  works 
by  Duncan  Grant,  Spencer  Gore 
and  Augustus  John. 

Write  for  details:  Box  No.  8693. 


IMPORTANT 

SPRING  EXHIBITION 


Fine  18th  and  19th  Century 
English  and  French 
Watercolours  and  Drawings 


March  13th-29th,  1974 
Daily  10  am-5.30  pm 
Saturday  10  am-12.30  pm 


John  Ruskin  'A  Rocky  Landscape' 
12.3x19  in. 


Peter  la  Cave 
'Figures  in  Front  of  a  Ruin' 
2.6  x  3.6  in. 


Samuel  Atkins 
'A  Frigate  Outside  Lisbon  Harbour' 
13.8  x  18.5  in. 


Aubrey  Beards  ley 
'A  Rendezvous  in  Leicester  Square' 
8.1x5.5  in. 


THE 

GERALD  M.  NORMAN 
GALLERY 


8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I.   Telephone  01-839  7595 


in 


I 


FROM 


OUR    COLLECTION    OF  RARE 
ANTIQUE  JADES 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 


(Member  of  the  B.A.I). A.  Ltd.) 


Intricately  carved  oval  mutton-fat  jade 
vase.  7  inches  high,  4  inches  wide,  3 
inches  deep. 

K'ang  Hsi  period,  1662-1722. 


ORIENTAL  ART 

680  Madison  Ave.  (Carlton  House) 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
Telephone  (212)  593-0323 

Member:  Appraisers  Association  of  America 


A  pair  of  Victorian  brass  relief  plaques  of  the  stallions 
Ducrow  and  Black  Eagle,  mounted  and  framed. 
28 J  in.  wide. 


59/61  WIGMORE  STREET  LONDON  W1H  9LF 

Established  1889  Phone  01-9J5  8664 


CAMDEN  ANTIQUES  FAIR 
March  30th  —  April  7th  74 

A  LONGER  PERIOD  AND  A  LARGER  FAIR 


All  furniture  &  textiles  pre  1830 
All  other  exhibits  pre  1860 


Camden  Arts  Centre 
Arkwright  Road,  London  NW3 


To  ensure  as  far  as  possible  the  Municipal  car  park  opposite 

authenticity  of  all  exhibits,  items  Cold  luncheons,  teas  and  light 

will  be  vetted  by  the  Hon.  Advisory  refreshments  will  be  available 

Comm.  every  day  of  the  Fair. 


Admission  by  Catalogue  30p. 
(Day  one  50p) 


Open:  Mon.-Fri.  llam-8pm 
Sat.  llam-9.30pm  Sun.  2-9. 30pm I 


CHINESE   jygjgg^  GALLERY 

ORIGINAL  CHINESE  PAINTINGS 

by  known  artists  of  the  last  100  years 

Antique  and  Modern  Chinese  arts,  hand-made 
folk-craft  and  toys. 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.I, 

(01-580  7538) 


EDWARD  SPEELMAN  LTD 

Old  Masters 

EMPIRE  HOUSE,  175  PICCADILLY 
LONDON  W1V  ONP 
01-493  0657 
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GALERIE 


GEORGE 


MICHIEL  JANZOON  VAN  MIEREVELT 
Portrait  du  Marquis  de  Spinola 
24"x19J" 

Oil  on  Panel.  Signed  &  dated. 
G.187 


XSPAR  NETSCHER 


I  on  Canvas.  Signed  &  dated 
136  (Pair) 


CASPAR  NETSCHER 
Portrait  of  a  Lawyer's  Wife 
15"x12" 

Oil  on  Canvas.  Signed  &  dated 
G.136(Pair) 


From  the  collection  of  17th  century  portraits 

at 


Galerie  George  96/98  George  Street,  London  W.l.  01-935  3322 


RARE    JADE  HORSE 
WITH  MONKEY 


Pale  Green  with  Rust  Markings 
Ming  Dynasty  A.D.  1368  -  1644 


Length 
Height 


5[  inches 
3,1  inches 


ALEXANDER  WALLEN,  INC. 

Dealers  in  Oriental  and  Continental  Arts 

SUITE  737  •  BENJAMIN  FOX  PAVILION 
JENKINTOWN,      PENNSYLVANIA  19046 

PHONE:    (215)   TUrner  6-5653 
SINGLE  ITEMS  AND  COLLECTIONS  PURCHASED 


Catamite  of  Cfjestter 


Established  1909 

Tudor  House 
Lower  Bridge  Street 
Chester  20095 


Old  English  Furniture  and 
Sporting  Pictures 


ANCIENT  ART  AND  ORIENTAL  FURNITURE 

^tfyflotc/ '  S%lee/.  lAeev  &on</ \9%tee£  S£>ndon,  'fflC/. 


GARRARD  WISH  TO  PURCHASE 

Jewellery  and  silver  by  Robert,  James  or 
Sebastian  Garrard.  Most  pieces  will  be  marked 
'Panton'  or  'Albemarle'  Street. 

GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 
112  Regent  Street,  London,  W1 A  2JJ  Tel:  01-734  7020 


From  England . . . 

A  fine  early  18th  century  chest,  exceptionally 
well-figured  and  crafted  in  a  faded  walnut 
veneer.  Circa  1715.  36  inches  wide,  I8V2 
inches  deep,  42  inches  high.  $5500.00. 


A.l.D.  MEMBERS 
Louise  A.  Mendel 
Julian  DePree 
Jack  R.  Blankenburg 


COLLECTOR  has  50  antique  or  original 

CHESS  SETS  for  sale. 

Also  interesting  collection  ANTIQUE  LACE 

Viewing  by  appointment. 
Write:  Mr  Cheno  Av.  Franklin-Roosevelt,  32, 
B-1050  Brussels 


1000  HAMILTON  AVE.,  LOUISVILLE,  K.Y.  40204  TEL(502)  587-661 1 


O'HANA  GALLERY 


13  CARLOS  PLACE 
LONDON  W.1 


TEL.  01-499  1562 


FAMILY" 


EXHIBITION 
OF 

SCULPTURE 
March  20th  to  April  6th  1974 

ALICE  WINANT 


SHOWCASE 


BARRY  RYAN 
EXHIBITION 

March  22nd  to  April  22nd 

The  Chelsea  Gallery 
"The  Gallery" 
234  Kings  Road 
London  SW3 

Telephone  01-352  4242 
Monday  to  Saturday : 
10am  to  6.30pm 
Sundays :  12  noon  to  3pm 


TUTANKHAMEN 

Price  £3 

From  all  good  booksellers  or  from 
THE  CONNOISSEUR  BOOK  DIVISION, 
CHESTERGATE  HOUSE, 
VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  SW1V  1HF 


As  if  you  could 
forget. 


38th  CHELSEA 
ANTIQUES  FAIR 

March  12th  —  23rd 

CHELSEA 

OLD  TOWN  HALL 

LONDON  S.W.3 

JOSEPH  i'ne  grahame-b  allin 

ANTIQl  ES  „^ 
2f  GEO!>  GE  STREET 
ST.  ALBANS,  HERTS. 

Telephone  St  Albans  56069 


A  fine  and  heavy  Cake  Basket  of  early  type. 
London  1 738.  By  Peter  Archambo. 
Weight  51  ozs.  Length  12\  ins. 
H.  R.  JESSOP  Ltd.  _ 
VMOTCOMB  ST.,  BELGRAVE  SQ. 
LONDON  S.W.I.  01-235  297» 


S.  and  K.  Morris 

Six  Bells,  Pathlow, 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
(on  the  A3  4) 
Tel:  Stratford  43  50 


Exhibition  and  sale  of  19th  Century 
paintings  and  drawings  at  the  Midland 

Hotel,  New  St.  Birmingham  on 
Thursday  nth  April,  uam-7pm  to  maik 

the  publication  of:  A  Catalogue  of 
Birmingham  and  W.  Midlands  Painters  of 
the  19th  Century. 


L.  m 

Silver  Coffee  Pot, 
Geo  in  1743-  Weight  i8|  ozs. 
Maker  J.  Pollock. 

R.  E.  PORTER 
2  and  4  POST  OFFICE  ROAD 
BOURNEMOUTH  Bournemouth  24289 


Ten  thousand  square  feet 
of  Antique  Victorian  and 
Edwardian  Furniture. 
Trade  and  Export. 
Large  parking  area. 
Hughes  Brothers, 
Vanston  Place  and  Jerdan 
Place,  Fulham  Broadway, 

London  SW6. 
Open  Monday  to  Saturday 

9  am*  to  6  pm. 
Thursday  9  am  to  1  pm. 
01-38$  3183 


.i.ihuirriihilUJil'Jihlli^llil 

£21 

S3 

Connotesicur  gnttqi  s 

(Peter  and  Queenie  Kaufmann)! 

29  Meeting  House  Lane 
Brighton,  Sussex  BN1  1HB 


EXPORTERS 

Exporters  of  English  antiques  of  the  Queen 
Anne,  Georgian,  Victorian,  Edwardian  and 
art  nouveau  periods.  Suitable  for  American. 
Australian,  German,  Italian  and  Japanese 
Importers.  Full  containers  only  for  sale. 
Independent  shipping  service  for  the  visiting 
American,  Australian  and  Japanese  antique 
Dealer.  We  collect,  pack,  insure  and  deliver 
safely  your  merchandise  at  competitive  rates. 
BRITISH  ANTIQUE  EXPORTERS  LTD.. 
Tel:  Newhaven  (07912)  5561  (8  lines) 
New  Road  Industrial  Estate,  New- 
haven,  Sussex. 


^rtplanb  Jllanor 

&ntniue£ 

in  the  village  of  Lustleigh 

(off  the  Bovey  Tracey-Moretonhampstead 
Road) 

in  the  county  of  Devon 

VICTORIAN  GLASS,  POTTERY, 
PORCELAIN,  SILVER,  COPPER 
AND  BRASS 

MONDAY-FRIDAY  2.30-5.30 
or  by  appointment 
(Lustleigh  326) 


I  We  hold  one  of  the  most  compp  hi  rwl 
lions  of  FINE  CARRIAGE  CL< )(  I  S 
I  luiries  arc  invited  by  'phone,  letter  or  pe 
ICRAND  SONNERIES,  QUARTER 
lERS,    FINE    CASES    BY  BEST 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


CLOVER  HOUSE 

Books  for  Colled  rs 

P.O.  Box  798-D 
Calistoga,  Calif.  94  5 
Books  about  antiques,flH 
illustrated,  children's, 
Over  1,500  titles 
(old  and  new)  in  stc 
FREE  search  service| 
out-of-print  books 
all  subjects.  Send  w£ 
Catalogues  issued 


Dean  of  Wivenhoe  !Htl 

Proprietors  Margery  Dean  and  David  it 

Wivenhoe,  Nr.  Colchester,  El 

Wivenhoe,  2523:  Cables  Anticadena 


Fine  Dutch  marquetry  commode  c.  tSi\ 
with  tlie  Crown  motif,  and  ormolu  iwj 
and  handles  showing  profile  portraits. 
58  inches  by  39  inches  wide  _ 
'Ormolu  Bronze  Mounts'  Price  ^55'  ■ 
Varied  and  large  stocks.  ■ 
Knowledgeable  overseas  dealers  weUC 
Catalogues  sent  on  request. 


GALERIE  BARBIZON 

71  rue  des  Saints-Peres,  75006  PARIS    Tel.  222-18-12 
THE  FOLLOWING  "CATALOGUES  RAISONNES"  ARE  IN  PREP^TI^ 
C.  F.  DAUBIGNY 

1817-1878 
by  Robert  Hellebranth 


ALCIDE  LE  BEAU 

1872-1943 
by  Cecile  Deballon 


FELIX  ZIEM  H.  HARPIGNIES 

1821-1911  1819-1916 

bv  Anne  Burdin  by  Marie  Paule  Revenu 

Robert  Heneoranm  by  Anne  ourum   i 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

M.  Harris  &  Sons 


ESTABLISHED  1868 


44/52  New  Oxford  Street  London,  WC1A1ES 

Telephone:  01-636  2121  ~  , 

1  elegrams:  Artisonne  London  WC1A  1ES 


j  j  I     J    ;  j 


A  fine  quality         mcy  period  breakfront  Dwarf  Cabinet 
in  faded  rosewood  and  having  brass  inlay  decoration. 
England,  circa  1810. 
Overall  measurements:  Length:  6  ft.  Depth:  i  ft  ijins. 
Height:  ;  ft. 


The  Connoisseur 


Register  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS 


Old  Prints.  Unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  01-262  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1 856, 47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.1 . 


Detailed  Editorial  Indexes  for  The  Connoisseur  are  published  three 
times  a  year  at  £1.1 5p  each  (plus  3^p  postage).  From  The  Circulation* 
Dept.,  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  22  Armoury  Way,  London 
S.W.18. 


Collection  of  paintings  for  sale  by  Duncan  Grant,  Augustus  John 
and  Spencer  Gore.  Please  write  Box  No.  8690  for  details. 


Antique  Maps  and  Prints:  Illustrated  catalogue  25p.  Richard 
Nicholson,  Wavecrest,  Menai  Bridge  Road,  Bangor,  Caernarvonshire. 


Painting  size  3  ft.  x  4  ft.  depicting  horse,  dogs  and  falcons  in  stables 
at  Windsor  Castle,  late  Lord  Londesborough  collection.  View,  18  The 
Greenway,  Burnt  Oak,  London,  N.W.9.  Phone  01  -205  4659  after  7  p.m. 


Gold  African  Mask  from  the  Baule  Tribe.  (See  January's  Con- 
noisseur Page  43  for  a  gold  head  from  the  neighbouring  Ashanti  Tribe.) 
3i"  high.  Rare  and  of  superb  quality  £550.  Box  No.  8688. 


Renaissance  Polish*  Versatile  translucent  wax  that  gently  lifts  tht 
grime  of  antiquity  from  all  surfaces,  leaving  them  delightful  to  see  anc 
touch.  Made  by  special  authority  of  the  British  Museum  and  suppliec 
to  professional  restorers  everywhere.  Renaissance  is  now  availabli 
privately  by  mail  orderto  readers  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  at  Chestergati 
House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London,  SW1V  1HF.  Price  per  car 
US/Canada:  $2.60.  Mailing  costs  per  can,  by  air:  $2.60;  surface:  $1 .6C 
Price  per  can  UK  and  overseas:  £1.00.  Mailing  +  VAT  at  10%  per  can 
UK  25p;  Overseas  55p.  10%  discount  overall  on  orders  of  six  or  mort 
•('Exceptional . . .  unique  wax  polish' -THE  CONNOISSEUR.  Oct.  1  970 


Research  commissions  undertaken  by  consultancy  with  art  historia 
and  paleographer  on  staff,  other  specialists  available.  Absolute  cor 
fidentiality.  Routledge  Associates,  25  Woodhayes  Rd.,  London  S.W.T 


WANTED 


TOY  TIN  BOATS  WANTED 


Private  collector  seeks  toy  tin  boats,  particularly  those 
produced  from  1900  to  WWII.  Windups  and  passenger  ships 
of  special  interest.  Maerklin,  Bing,  Caretti,  Radiquet  and 
Massiat,  Basset- Lowke,  etc. 


Seek  model  numbers  289,  293,  295,  296,  307,  321,  322  as 
shown  in  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  TOYS  published  by  Edita 
of  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Reply  to  Malcolm  Forbes,  60 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10011  -  telephone 
71  2-675-7500. 


Capable,  adaptable  young  lady  seeks  practical  and  interesting  pc 
with  Interior  Decorator  or  Art  Dealer.  Box  No.  8689. 


Professional  Photographer  will  photograph  your  antiques,  anywhe 
01-274  2602;  Academy  Photos,  13/15  Shakespeare  Road,  Lond 
SE24  OLA. 


Lady  experienced  interior  decor  wishes  to  join  organisation  w  i 
international  interests  in  that  field.  Limited  capital  available  for  furt 
expansion  into  Europe.  Based  London.  Fluent  French  and  ot 
languages  spoken.  Other  business  suggestions  considered.  Box  86  . 


Oil  paintings  by:  Edouard  Cortes.  State  size,  condition  and  price 
clearly.  Write:  W.  Perrige,  2  Oak  Lane,  Bloomsburg,  PA.  17815. 
Tel.  (717)  784  5738. 

Portrait  miniature  of  ancestor  Samuel  Hocart.  It  is  on  ivory, 
oval,  with  square  black  frame.  Price  please  to  Box  8685. 


Register  advertisements  are  15p  per  word,  minimum  €2.25  for  15  woi 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manat 
THE  CONNOISSEUR,  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BR/CC- 
ROAD,  LONDON,  SW7V  1HF.  (01-834  2331).  Addresses  or  lx 
Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  c/e  y 
marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  the  Connoisseur  acc 
no  responsibility  for  any  sales  affected. 
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Scottish  Silver 


A  fine  rare  Queen  Anne  Silver  Quaich.  Made  in  Edinburgh  in 
the  year  1J12  by  Patrick  Murray. 

Weight  14-50  o:s. 
Diameter  6\  ins. 

This  Quaich  which  is  in  excellent  condition  is  in  our  current 
Nctv  York  Collection 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 


J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD. 
3  MUSEUM  ST. 
,OND°\       1A  1LY. 
?EL  01-405  2712 

>ne  minute  from  the  British  Museum. 

lember  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  CORP. 
104  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  10022 
TEL  0101-212  75-38920 

Member  of  the  National  Antique 
and  Art  Dealers'  Association  of  America 


Exhibition  of  English  Watercolour  Drawings, 

March  19th- April  5th,  including  a  group  by  the  Founder 

Members  of  the  Old  Watercolour  Society. 


Landscape,  with  bridge  over  a  river,  by  George  Barret  Junior.  1767- 1842.  19 \"  x  26^"  (49.5  x  66.7  cms) 


Archway  at  St.  Albans,  by  William  Mulready  RA.  1786-1863. 

Signed  and  dated  1805.  Pencil.  b\"  x  8"  (15.9  x  20.3  cms) 

( Study  for  an  oil  of  St.  Albans,  now  in  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. ) 


The  Restoration 

of  the  Loggetta,  Venice 


The  Lossetta  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Cam- 
panile  in  the  Piazza  just  by  St.  Mark's  is  in  process  of 
restoration. 

The  Loggetta  was  built  between  1537-49  to  the 
design  of  Jacopo  Sansovino  who  was  already  working 
on  the  nearby  Libreria  and  it  undoubtedly  had  its 
place  in  the  balance  of  masses  of  his  new  proposals  for 
the  Piazza.  It  also  has,  in  its  own  right,  a  charm  and 
elegance  rivalled  by  very  few  guardrooms,  for  it  was 
originally  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Doge's  guard. 
Now  it  is  thronged  with  tourists  waiting  for  their  turn 
to  go  up  the  Campanile  and  few  of  them  have  cared 
to  peer  beneath  the  grime  that  has  hidden  Sansovino's 
sculptured  panels  and  bronze  statuary. 

The  little  guard-room  has  not  been  lucky  in  this 
century.  One  morning  in  1902  the  Campanile  fell 
without  warning  and  the  Loggetta  was  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  bricks  and  rubble  falling  from  a  great  height. 
In  the  following  years  it  was  put  together  with 
remarkable  success  given  the  rather  rudimentary 
restoration  techniques  available  at  the  time. 

Since  the  1930s  Venice  has  been  subject  to  the 
increasingly  dangerous  attack  of  air-  and  water-borne 
pollution  in  addition  to  the  traditional  hazard  of 
erosion  by  salt-laden  humidity.  Since  the  Second 
World  War  the  main  danger  has  been  from  pollution 
from  the  growing  industrial  complex  (mostly  oil 
refineries  and  chemical  works)  which  has  grown  up  on 
the  immediate  mainland  to  the  north  of  Venice  and 
which  is  the  source  of  the  region's  recent  prosperity. 
How  to  check  the  devastation  from  pollution  without 
checking  prosperity  is  perhaps  the  major  problem 
facing  Venice. 

The  Loggetta  has  not  been  spared  these  problems. 
The  Verona  marble  has  been  eroded  and  bleached  from 
its  rich  red  to  a  chalky  white  while  the  Carrara  marble 
has  in  some  places  been  reduced  to  a  sugary  con- 
sistency. 

In  May,  1971  work  began  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Loggetta  under  the  auspices  of  the  Soprintendenza  ai 
Monumenti  which  is  responsible  for  all  scheduled 
buildings.  The  work  is  being  financed  by  the  Venice  in 
Peri!  Fund,  the  British  association  which  has  already 
raised  sufficient  voluntary  contributions  for  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  church  of  the  Madonna 
dell'Orto.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  Director  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Venice  in  Peril  Fund,  V  K  ineth  Hempel,  who 
is  in  charge  of  sculpture  restoration  at  the  Museum, 
came  to  Venice  to  direct  the  work.  He  has  as  his 
assistant  Miss  Giulia  Musumeci  who  is  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  work  during  his  absences  in  London. 

The  techniques  used  had  been  thoroughly  studied 
over  some  five  years  before  being  applied  to  the 


Loggetta  and  were  slightly  modified  as  the  work 
progressed  in  the  light  of  the  particular  conditions 
found  in  the  marbles  of  which  it  is  built.  At  the 
beginning  all  the  marbles  were  examined  in  detail  and 
critically  damaged  areas  were  treated  with  a  silicone 
resin  to  ensure  that  they  were  strong  enough  to 
withstand  cleaning.  Next,  the  marbles  were  washed 
with  a  very  fine  mist  spray  to  dissolve  off  the  more 
easily  soluable  corrosive  products.  This  stage  required 
very  careful  attention  to  prevent  the  process  of  cleaning 
from  becoming  itself  a  process  of  erosion.  The  next 
step  was  to  clean  the  marbles  with  Airbrasivc  equip- 
ment. This  is  the  bombardment  of  the  surface  by 
minute  glass  beads  which  arc  much  gentler  in  action 
than  bombardment  by  particles  of  sand  whose  sharp 
edges  tend  to  cut  the  stone.  This  equipment  is  extreme- 
ly accurate  and  is  trained  only  on  one  square  centimetre 
of  stone  at  any  one  time.  This  gives  the  operator 
complete  and  sensitive  control  while  effectively 
removing  heavy  deposits  of  corrosion.  The  stone  was 
now  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  polluting  elements  and 
the  next  step  is  to  consolidate  it.  Absorbent  stones, 
such  as  Carrara  and  the  various  coloured  marbles, 
were  deeply  impregnated  with  a  silicone  resin  which 
served  the  threefold  purpose  of  consolidating  loose 
decayed  material,  preventing  the  infiltration  of  water 
and  gases  and  rejuvenating  the  marble  by  restoring  its 
correct  transluccncy.  Non-absorbent  stones  were 
coated  with  various  surface  protecting  films  which 
will  shed  water  and  also  protect  the  stone  from  air 
pollution.  Finally,  all  the  cracks  in  the  marbles  are 
carefully  filled  to  prevent  water  from  seeping  in 
which,  when  frozen,  would  expand  and  further 
damage  the  stone.  Here  one  should  interpolate  two 
points.  One  is  that  the  sick  stone  often  grows  in  size 
by  absorbing  sulphur  dioxide  and  water  and  that  the 
effect  of  cleaning  and  consolidation  is  to  reduce  it  to 
its  previous  dimensions.  The  other  is  the  curious 
discovery  of  the  amount  of  damage  caused  by  ants 
who  live  off  pigeon  droppings  on  the  Loggetta  and 
which  have  mined  their  nests  in  the  mortar  behind  the 
stone  facings.  This  mining  has  allowed  water  and,  of 
course,  elements  of  pollution  to  penetrate  and  damage 
the  stone. 

The  restoration  work  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
facade  will  probably  be  finished  during  the  second 
half  of  1974.  There  will  remain  the  two  sides  |  be 
restored  if  Sansovino's  little  jewel  is,  once  moi  ■,  to 
take  its  proper  place  in  the  variegated  splendour  of  the 
Piazza.  But  this  needs  money.  Good  restoration  is 
costly.  The  Venice  in  Peril  Fund  needs  contributions 
if  it  is  to  finish  this  work  and  to  assist  the  Italian  and 
Venetian  authorities  in  restoring  other  treasures  in 
Venice.  shirley  guiton 
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The  main  lines  of  Frederick  Spencer  Gore's  develop- 
ment as  a  painter  were  made  clear  by  The  Arts 
Council's  Exhibition  in  1955  and  by  J.  Wood  Palmer's 
sympathetic  and  perceptive  introduction;1  and  some 
details  of  his  tragically  short  life  have  been  given  in 
accounts  of  my  own.2 

Gore's  early  life  was  easy  and  assured.  His  father  was 
a  surveyor,  a  partner  in  Smiths  Gore,  agents  to  the 
Church  Commissioners;  his  grandfather  had  been 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  there 
was  even  a  bishop  in  the  family.  By  1900  at  the  age  of 
22,  he  had  Harrow  and  the  Slade  behind  him  and 
was  respected  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist  by  the  most 
talented  of  his  Slade  friends:  Augustus  John, 
Wyndham  Lewis,  and  Harold  Gilman.  In  1907  a 
reproduction  of  a  landscape  of  his  was  included  in  a 
book  about  the  Slade's  most  successful  students  from 
1893  to  1907. 

He  is  remembered  from  these  years  as  a  typical  ex- 
Harrow  boy  in  looks,  enjoying  his  leisure  at  home  in 
cricket,  tennis  parties,  rose  shows  and  church  bazaars. 
One  friend  commented:  'we  called  him  the  walking 
lie,  because  his  appearance  belied  his  great  gifts'.  But 
the  strength  of  purpose  underlying  this  urbanity 
became  apparent  during  a  family  crisis  when  his  father 
suddenly  left  his  wife  and  children.  Gore's  father  had 
to  give  up  his  position  in  the  firm  in  1906,  in  exchange 
for  a  settlement  of  his  debts  and  a  very  modest 
pension,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  died.  Spencer's 
mother  had  the  pension  from  the  firm,  but  little  else, 
and  when  Spencer's  uncle,  Bishop  Gore,  stepped  in  to 
try  and  straighten  out  the  family  affairs  he  decreed  that 
Spencer  had  better  give  up  painting.  But  Gore  refused. 
He  managed  to  raise  one  hundred  pounds  from  another 
relative,  Mrs.  E.  Lascellcs,  in  exchange  for  one  of  his 
best  ballet  pictures,  and  thereafter  struggled  to  live  on 
his  paintings.  It  was  not  easy.  'Gore  was  the  one  whose 
want  of  money  mattered  most',  Sickcrt  wrote  in 
191 5,  reflecting  on  the  fortunes  of  his  younger  friends. 

Gore  was  in  his  mid-twenties  when  he  came  into 
close  contact  with  the  two  older  painters,  Sickcrt  and 
Lucien  Pissarro.  Both  directed  his  attention  to  French 
painting.  He  adopted  at  first  the  palette  and  methods 
of  Impressionist  painters  such  as  Lucien's  father, 
Camille,  and  his  early  work  in  Dieppe  and  in  York- 
shire was  followed  by  a  fine  seiu-s  of  landscapes  of 
1908  and  the  following  year  at  Hertingfordbury  and  in 
Somerset,  painted  in  rich,  subtle  colours  with  great 
delicacy  of  touch.  Pissarro  was  interested  in  the  work 
of  Seurat  and  Signac,  and  Gore's  reaction  to  this  kind 
of  painting  can  be  seen  in  pictures  such  as  The  Britan- 


1.  The  Britannia  Ballet  at  the  Alliambra, 
1910.  30  x  25  inches.  Frederick  Core. 

nia  Ballet  (No.  1).  His  work  during  1910  and  191 1 
shows  a  continuing  interest  in  Neo-Imprcssionism  and, 
perhaps,  more  recent  French  painting;  designs  become 
stronger,  forms  more  simplified,  colours  mere  group- 
ed, for  example  in  his  Mornington  Crescent  land- 
scapes and  in  Tenuis  (No.  2). 

In  his  early  figure  paintings,  Gore  took  Sickcrt's 
work  as  his  point  of  departure,  for  both  choice  of 
subject  and  treatment,  as  we  can  sec  from  Behind  the 
Blind  (Miss  Marr-Johnson)  and  Nndc  Woman  Washing 
Her  Hands  (Leeds).  Sickcrt  was  also  probably  respons- 
ible for  stimulating  his  interest  in  theatrical  subjects. 
Here  again,  however,  in  his  charming  pictu  js  of 
ballet  and  music-hall  scenes,  Gore  developed  his  own 
approach.  Two  aspects  of  Sickcrt's  work  were 
probably  of  permanent  value  to  Gore:  the  insistence  on 
careful  preparation  and  the  placing  of  figures  in  their 
setting.  'I  prefer  such  drawings  as  Sickcrt's  which 
always  take  place  somewhere,  to  John's  which  take 
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place  nowhere',  Gore  said  to  a  friend.  Sickcrt  in  turn 
acknowledged  that  his  own  work  was  influenced  by 
the  bright  colours  of  Gore's  early  pictures.  The  group 
which  gathered  round  Sickcrt  in  Fitzroy  Street  from 
1907  was  important  because  it  provided  a  centre  in 
London  for  young  artists  interested  in  new  ideas.  The 
friendship  between  Sickert  and  Gore  was  the  focus  of 
the  group.  Pissarro  attended  only  erratically.  He  was  a 


rather  remote  figure,  speaking  English  only  wl  1 
necessary,  and  more  interested  in  events  in  Paris  tl  1 
the  London  art  world.  New  recruits  brought  inL 
Gore,  such  as  Wyndham  Lewis,  and  John  with  s 
friends  Lamb  and  Inncs,  dropped  in  only  occasion:  ir 
when  in  London  between  travels.  Gilman,  though  c 
had  actually  met  Sickert  (by  chance)  early  in  1907, 1  s 
living  away  from  London  until  mid-1909,  and  pla  i 
only  a  minor  role  until  then.  Bcvan  and  Ginner,  t ) 
important  additions  to  the  inner  circle,  also  came  1 
later.  Both  Sickcrt  and  Gore  were  amiable  people,  t 
it  was  Gore's  reliability  and  sincerity  which  held  c 
group  together. 

.Gore  did  not  have  as  much  difficulty  as  most  of  s 
friends  in  getting  his  work  accepted  by  the  import  t 
New  English  Art  Club  (he  became  a  member  in  191  , 
but  he  did  not  feel  in  sympathy  with  it:  'They  dis  e 
our  kind  of  painting,  and  will  probably  edge  us  t 
altogether  sooner  or  later',  he  said  to  a  friend.  j 
may  notice  that  we  (myself,  Pissarro,  Gilman,  Be  1 
and  Lamb)  have  all  been  gently  pushed  into  the  in  r 
rooms.  Gilman  had  one  thing  rejected  and  Bevan  tl, 
while  Innes  has  all  his  watcrcolours  very  badly  hui  . 
He  was  thus  willing  to  take  the  lead  in  setting  0 
alternative  societies  which  in  the  end  robbed  e 
NEAC  of  the  major  part  of  a  brilliant  generation.  G  e 
was  a  founder  member  of  the  large  Allied  Art  .' 
Association  and  when  the  Fitzroy  Street  Gr< ) 
formed  the  Camden  Town  Group  he  was  the  I  t 
President. 

Some  of  the   major   French   Post-1  mprcssio  t 
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painters  were  hardly  known  at  all  in  London  before 
1910.  'Who  is  this  Van  Gogh  you  speak  of ?'  John  asked 
a  friend  in  1908.  Others,  however,  were  more  familiar 
to  Gore  and  his  friends.  John  himself  knew  the  work  of 
Gauguin,  and  Bevan  had  actually  met  the  painter  at 
Pont  Aven.  Gore  had  pondered  on  the  work  of 
Matisse.  In  a  letter  written  nearly  two  years  before  the 
1910  first  Post-Impressionist  exhibition  he  says:  'I 
would  not  say  that  Matisse  is  simply  trying  to  advertise 
himself  by  doing  something  odd,  because  I  don't 
believe  that  anybody,  and  least  of  all  Matisse  who  is 
obviously  an  artist,  would  go  on  for  any  length  of 
time  doing  anything  simply  to  shock  or  for  fun'.  ' 
'And,  -besides  that',  he  adds,  speaking  of  the  new  kind 
of  picture,  'even  the  uttermost  of  that  kind  have  an 
extraordinary  fascination,  at  least  for  me'.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  19 10  he  had  a  good  chance  to  study  ad  vanced 
work  when  he  helped  to  hang  some  up-to-date 
pictures  by  Kandinsky  at  the  Allied  Artists'  Associa- 
tion. His  interest  in  this  painter  can  be  seen  in  later 
work  such  as  his  mural  decoration  of  191 2  for  Mrs. 
Strindberg's  Cabaret  Club. 

Gore  now  put  Nco-Imprcssionism  behind  him  and 
in  1912  he  produced  a  scries  of  brilliant  pictures 
inspired  mainly  by  Gauguin,  designed  in  clearly 
defined  areas  of  flat  colour  bounded  1  y  strong  con- 
tours. Gauguins  at  the  Stafford  Gallery  ( W.  J.  Keswick) 
was  followed  by  pictures  such  as  A  Singer  at  the 
Bedford  Music  Hall  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lewin)  and 
The  Icknield  Way  'Sydney).  Some  of  these  pictures, 
especially  the  last,  show  an  interest  in  Roger  Fry's 
work.  There  are  also  reminiscences  of  Fry  in  other 
paintings  of  this  year:  for  example,  the  method  of 
treating  skies  in  the  landscapes.  The  important  scries 
of  landscapes  at  Letchworth  in  1912  show  that  Gore 
was  interested  in  the  work  of  painters  such  as  Andre 
Derain,  but  the  dominant  influence  in  his  Richmond 
landscapes,  painted  in  the  year  before  his  sudden  death 
from  pneumonia  in  March  1914,  was  Cezanne. 

It  is  tempting  to  see  these  fine  last  pictures  as  a 
summing-up  of  his  work.  But  bearing  in  mind  how 
much  Gore's  painting  changed  in  his  last  years  it  is 
clear  that  he  was  still  developing  fast.  If  Gilman,  for 
instance,  had  died  at  the  same  age,  we  would  liavc 
none  of  his  most  typical  work.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Gore  seemed  to  be  absorbing  as  much  as  he 
could  of  the  new  ideas  without  abandoning  a  funda- 
mentally realistic  approach.  He  had  written  earlier,  'I 
always  find  tilings  more  interesting  as  they  are,  or,  it 
you  like,  interesting  because  they  are  so.  I  am  perfectly 
incapable  of  inventing  the  shape  of  a  stone  or  how  it 
lies  on  the  top  of  another  or  how  it  would  be  related 
to  everything  else'. 

In  the  chair  at  the  last  London  Group  meeting  before 
he  died  Gore  accepted  Pissarro's  resignation.  Lamb 
also  resigned.  By  then  the  Group  had  moved  further 
'left'  with  the  admission  of  Nevinson,  Bomberg  and 
Gaudier-Brzeska.  Gore  served  on  the  hanging  com- 
mittee for  the  first  exhibition  which  saw  the  Group 
fairly  launched. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  Gore  was 
his  ability  to  retain  the  respect  of  all  groups,  both  foi 
his  art  and  his  character.  As  his  fellow  artist,  Drum- 


mond,  put  it:  he  was  a  'leading  spirit  whose  personal 
charm  and  the  value  of  whose  work  was  felt  and 
recognized  in  circles  which  had  very  little  sympathy 
for  the  ideals  of  modern  art'.  Many  friends  paid 
tribute  to  his  help  and  teaching.3 

His  position  in  the  progressive  art  world  was  a  very 
strong  one.  On  the  one  hand  he  was  regarded  as  a 
leader  of  the  most  advanced  tendencies  which  were 
becoming  identified  in  191 3  with  Roger  Fry.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  four  English  artists  chosen  for  the 
second  Post-Impressionist  exhibition  (and  had  been 
willing  to  incur  Sickert's  disapproval  by  taking  part). 
When  he  was  asked  to  provide  designs  for  the  Cabaret 
Theatre  Club  a  newspaper  commented,  'the  scheme  ot 
decoration  is  based  on  the  new  international  art  form 
of  which  Mr.  Roger  Fry  is  the  acknowledged  pioneer 
in  England,  and  the  result  is  nothing  if  not  sensational. 
Mr.  Spencer  Gore  ...  is  the  controlling  spirit'. 
Wyndham  Lewis  worked  with  Gore  on  the  scheme, 
and  when  the  Daily  Mail  conceived  the  idea  of  having 
a  room  at  their  Ideal  Home  Exhibition  decorated  in  an 
'advanced  style'  they  thought  first  of  approaching 
Gore,  Lewis  and  Fry.  Gore  was  asked  by  the  Brighton 
Art  Gallery  to  organize  a  large  exhibition  of  'English 
Post-Impressionists,  Cubists  and  others'.  His  friend- 
ship with  Lewis  was  an  important  factor  in  bringing 
the  future  Vorticists  into  the  London  Group.  Lewis, 
who  trusted  few  people,  trusted  Gore:  'He  is  not  a  man 
whose  word  could  be  doubted',  he  said  once.  Lewis 
wrote  an  obituary  on  him:  'that  great  artist  and  dear 
friend',  and  reproduced  two  of  his  pictures  in  the 
periodical  Blast.  Gore  was  the  only  artist  outside 
Lewis's  immediate  circle  of  Vorticists  to  be  included. 

On  the  other  hand  Gore  was  still  acceptable  to  the 
more  conservative  factions.  The  NEAC  gave  him  a 
place  of  honour  in  their  1914  exhibition,  and  the  critic, 
Frank  Rutter,  commented  laccr  that  it  was  'an  open 
secret  that  but  for  the  war  a  memorial  exhibition 
would  have  been  held  at  the  NEAC'.  Sickcrt  wrote  of 
him  as  'the  perfect  modern'.4  At  an  exhibition  held  to 
raise  funds  for  a  memorial  exhibition  to  Gore  at  the 
Goupil  Galleries  pictures  were  given  by  sixty-one 
artists,  British  and  foreign,  of  all  schools  and  tendencies. 

After  Gore's  death  both  Sickert  and  Gilman  did  all 
they  could  to  help  his  widow.  Gilman  patiently  sorted 
out  the  two-hundred-odd  pictures  remaining,  writing 
a  label  with  number,  title  and  date  for  each  which  he 
stuck  to  the  stretcher,  adding  an  'a'  to  the  ones  he 
thought  most  important.  In  some  cases  he  wrote  the 
details  directly  on  to  the  stretcher.  Many  of  the  labels 
have  since  been  lost,  but  where  a  picture  still  has  the 
.  Gilman  label  this  establishes  that  it  was  in  Gore's 
studio  at  his  death.  Pictures  sold  before  1914  were,  of 
course,  never  included  in  this  cataloguing;  neither 
were  pictures  lent  to  others,  for  example  a  group  of 
Hertingfordbury  landscapes  of  1908  which  Gore  left 
1  in  the  care  of  his  sister. 

The  Goupil  memorial  exhibition  raised  -£1,000  for 
the  widow  and  a  further  £322. 10s,  less  the  dealer's 
I  twenty-five  per  cent  commission,  resulted  from  the 
sale  of  six  out  of  the  thirty-six  pictures  at  a  one-man 
f  show  at  the  Carfax  Gallery  in  February  1916.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  prices:  Mornington  Crescent 


8.  The  Back  Garden  from  the  Window  of  No.  2  Houghton  Place,  nwi, 
19 1 3.  24  x  26  inches.  Frederick  Gore. 


9.  Hie  Artist's  Wife,  1913.  3c  x  25  inches.  Frederick  Gore. 


Gardens  191 1  (Cat.  No.  3)  £60;  La  Plage,  Dieppe  1906 
(Cat.  No.  4)  ^3i.ios;  Red  and  Lilac  1911  (Cat.  No.  5) 
^52.ios;  From  a  window  in  Granby  Street  1907  (Cat. 
No.  18)  .£36.155;  In  the  Alhambra  1911  (Cat.  No.  24) 
£36.15$  and  Richmond  Park  1914  (Cat.  No.  25)  £105. 

These  were  good  prices  for  a  young  painter,  and 
then,  as  now,  the  sale  of  four  or  five  pictures  could 
have  bought  the  house  the  artist  lived  in.  Their  value 
was  maintained  in  the  few  years  following,  three 
pictures  being  sold  from  a  June  191 8  exhibition  at 
Carfax  for  the  following  sums:  Alhambra  Ballet  (Cat. 
No.  11)  £80,  Yorkshire  1907  (Cat.  No.  12)  £50,  The 
Cross-roads  Neuville  (Cat.  No.  14)  £75.  In  October 
1920  a  further  exhibition  brought  more  sales:  The 
Edge  of  the  Wood  (Cat.  No.  4),  Neuville  (Cat.  No.  15) 
and  In  Richmond  (Cat.  No.  23)  to  one  buyer  for  £190, 
Richmond  Park  (Cat.  No.  1)  bought  by  Lord  Bentinck 
for  £94.105,  and  From  a  Window  in  Houghton  Place 
(Cat.  No.  18)  fetched  £52.105.  Between  the  wars 
Gore's  reputation  declined  slightly,  though  less  than 
that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  but  since  the  re- 
awakening of  interest  in  the  mid  .i95o's  in  Camden 
Town  Group  painting  his  work  has  been  very  much 
sought  after  and  has  won  a  high  place  in  public 
estimation. 

NOTES 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  help  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Spencer  Gore  in  providing  biographical  information. 
My  thanks  are  also  due  for  their  help  to  the  staff  of  the 
Courtauld  Institute,  in  particular  Mr.  Alan  Bowncss. 

1.  J.  Wood  Palmer,  introduction  to  Arts  Council  Exhibition, 
F.  S.  Gore,  1955. 

2.  John  Woodeson :  M.A.  Thesis  Courtauld  Institute  Library, 
and  introduction  to  the  1970  exhibition  F.  S.  Gore, 

at  The  Minories,  Colchester,  The  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford  and  The  Graves  Art  Gallery,  Sheffield. 

3.  John  Woodeson  Mark  Gcrtler,  Sidgwick  &  Jackson, 
1973  p.  65-6. 

4.  W.  R.  Sickcrt.  A  Perfect  Modem,  New  Age.  April  1914. 


10.  View  from 

the  Artist's  Window, 
c.  1913.  14  x  10  inches. 
Thomas  Agnew  and 
Sons.  Photograph  by 
Sydney  W.  Newbcry. 

1 1 .  Panshangcr  Park. 
15x19  inches. 
Thomas  Agnew  and 
Sons.  Photograph  by 
Sydney  W.  Newbcry. 


John  Crome's  Steam  Packet 


Timothy  Clifford 

i.  Here  attributed  to 

John  Crome 

(1768-1821). 

The  Steam  Packet. 

Panel,  20]  x  i6|  inches. 

City  of  Manchester  Art  Galleries. 


John  Cromc's  eldest  son,  John  Berney  Crome,  was 
declared  bankrupt  in  1834  and  a  sale  was  held  of  his 
effects  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's  Colegate, 
Norwich.1  This  was  only  thirteen  years  after  the  death 
of  liis  father  and  is  the  first  recorded  auction  which 
included  pictures  by  'Old'  Crome.  Most  of  the  lots 
offered  were  by  the  son  but  thirty-two  were  specified 
in  the  catalogue  as  'by  the  late  Mr.  Crome'.  One  of 
these,  Lot  72,  entitled  Steam  Packet,  sold  for  half  a 
guinea.  The  subject  is  sufficiently  unusual  for  there  to 
be  a  special  interest  in  the  painting's  rediscovery. 

The  next  recorded  appearance  of  a  picture  which 
may  have  been  identical  was  in  the  sale  of  James 
Sherrington's  Cromcs  at  Christie's  on  May  1,  1858, 
twenty-four  years  later.2  Lot  33,  Shipping,  The 
Passage  Boat  Painted  with  great  breadth  and  effect  sold  for 
^30.i9-6d. 

As  no  further  description  appears  in  either  sale 
catalogue  and  no  measurements  are  given  what 
grounds  are  there  for  believing  that  these  entries  may 
refer  to  the  same  picture? 

James  Sherrington  of  Yarmouth  assembled  probably 
the  largest  and  finest  private  collection  of  Old  Crome's 
work.  He  docs  not  seem  to  have  known  Crome  but 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  John  Berney  and  after  his 
death  acquired  Old  Crome's  palette  and  the  articles 
of  his  apprenticeship  to  the  coach  painter  Francis 
Whisler.  These  arc  now  in  the  Castle  Museum, 
Norwich.  Sherrington  almost  certainly  bought  one 
picture  'by  the  late  Mr.  Crome'  at  John  Berney 
Cromc's  sale;  Lot  57  'The  blacksmith's  shop,  one  of 
his  best  pictures  in  the  style  of  Gainsborough'.  This 
painting,  generally  agreed  to  be  the  oil  now  at 
Philadelphia,  was  sold  for  six  pounds,  the  highest 
recorded  bid  at  the  auction.3 

The  relative  commercial  importance  of  the  two 
pictures,  The  Blacksmith's  Shop  and  The  Steam  Packet, 
is  suggested  by  the  prices  given  in  1834,  six  pounds  as 
against  half-a-guinea.  Later,  in  the  1858  sale  The 
Blacksmith's  Shop  was  withdrawn  at  84  guineas. 

Just  as  the  purchaser  of  The  Steam  Packet  in  1834  is 
unrecorded  so  is  that  of  The  Passage  Boat  twenty-four 
years  later  but  one  of  the  buyers  present  at  the  later 
sale  is  known  to  have  been  the  Rev.  John  Holmes. 
Holmes  possessed  a  small  collection  of  works  by 
Crome  and  lent  two  paintings  to  the  Norwich 
exhibition  of  Deceased  Local  Artists  in  i860.4  His  most 
important  Crome  oil  was  The  Willow  Tree  now  at 
Nottingham  Castle  Museum.5  The  bulk  of  his 
collection  appears  to  have  been  acquired  at  the 
Sherrington  sale.  From  the  incompletely  annotated 
sale  catalogue  belonging  to  Messrs.  Christie's  he  is 
1  ded  as  buying  Lot  25,  The  Willow  Tree;  Lot  27, 
A  Landscape  from  Nature;  and  possibly  Lot  35,  Sea 
Piece:  View  of  Yarmouth  Jetty.6 

The  Rev.  John  Holmes  died  in  May  1870  and  left 
his  property  and  estate  to  his  half  brother,  George 
Holmes  of  Brooke  Hall,  Norwich.7  A  picture  entitled 
Boats :  Junction  of  the  Yare  and  Waveney  and  attributed 
to  John  Berney  Crome  was  sold  by  George  Holmes 
at  Christie's  on  April  25  1903,  Lot  23.  It  was  bought  for 
65  guineas  by  Agncw's.  This  oil  on  an  oak  panel 
measuring  zo\  x  i6f  inches.  (51.4  x  42.5  cms.)  was 
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sold  as  John  Berney's  work  by  Thomas  Agnew  and 
Sons  in  Decern1;  er  1904  to  Manchester  City  Art 
Gallery  for  -£ioo.8  (No.  1). 

In  this  picture  the  artist  has  painted  two  strips  of 
land  jutting  out  into  a  river  basin.  A  slim  line  of  higher 
ground  bounds  the  horizon  falling  slightly  from  left 
to  right  where  a  cottage  stands  beside  a  draining  mill. 
A  group  of  five  or  six  boats  is  moored  against  the  right 
bank,  three  of  them  with  sails  set.  A  steam  boat, 
crowded  with  passengers,  is  either  coming  alongside 
or  casting  off"  from  a  prominent  wherry.  Further  off* 
the  square  sail  of  another  wherry  can  be  seen,  its  lower 
part  masked  by  the  left  river-bank. 

The  panel  is  painted  jri  a  blonde  palette  with  light 
greys  and  beige  contrasting  with  tawny  browns 
relieved  by  patches  of  pale  blue  sky  shining  out 
between  thunderous  grey  clouds.  The  muted  colours 
used  in  a  sophisticated  counterpoint  of  solid  and  void 
create  a  delightful  abstract  pattern.  It  is  also  monu- 
mental, telling  well  from  a  distance.  The  composition, 
palette  and  realistic  observation  have  antecedents  in 
seventeenth-century  Dutch  marine  paintings,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  de  Vleiger  circle.9 

The  picture's  condition  appears  to  be  good  although 
the  paint  surface  is  submerged  under  a  film  of  yellow 
varnish.  The  panel  is  split  6|  inches  from  the  left  hand 
edge  and  the  darker  areas  of  paint  have  a  marked 
craquelure.  Examination  of  the  edges  of  the  panel 
suggest  that  during  the  picture's  evolution  it  may  have 
been  slightly  cut  down  by  the  artist  on  the  left-hand 
side.  Possibly  the  pyramidal  group  of  shipping  was 
then  moved  further  to  the  right  but  this  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  X-ray  for  the  paint  film  is  particularly 
thin  and  the  wood  grain  pronounced.  Several  areas  of 
pentimenti  are  visible,  the  most  notable  being  around 
the  nearest  wherry's  gaff"  main  sail.  Formerly  the 
position  of  the  sail  was  to  the  left  of  the  mast.10  It 
could  certainly  be  correctly  described  as  having  been 
'painted  with  great  breadth  and  effect'  as  was  The 
Passage  Boat  in  the  Sherrington  sale  catalogue. 

If,  as  seems  probable,  the  steam  barge  in  this  oil 
was  the  first  one  that  plied  between  Norwich  and 
Yarmouth,  she  belonged  to  a  Quaker,  Mr.  John 
Wright  of  Yarmouth,  and  set  off  on  her  trial  trip  to 
Breydon  in  August  1 813. 11  The  vessel  used  to  leave 
Turner's  Bowling  Green,  Yarmouth  regularly  at 
7  a.m.  and  return  from  Norwich  at  3  p.m.  On  April 
4, 1 817  just  as  the  packet  left  Foundry  Bridge,  Norwich, 
there  was  a  great  explosion  and  of  the  twenty-two 
passengers  on  board,  ten  were  killed  and  five  injured.12 

In  1 8 15  John  Thirtle  (1777-1839)  exhibited  at  Sir 
Benjamin  Wrench's  Court  a  watercolour  of  the  vessel 
with  the  title  A  View  of  Thorpe  with  Steam-Barge 
uwking  up  -  Evening.13  His  drawing,  now  at  the  Castle 
Museum,  Norwich,  shows  her  prow  on,  quarter  to 
starboard  with  the  cabin  visible.  The  port  paddle- 
wheel  casing  can  be  seen  but  the  tall  chimney  stack  is 
hidden  by  the  foresail.  The  construction  of  the  boat 
in  this  drawing  and  in  the  picture  under  discussion  is 
very  similar.  The  chief  differences  are  that  Thirtle 
shows  her  with  a  more  acute  prow  and  the  stanchions 
further  apart,  whilst  in  the  oil  the  boat  looks  somewhat 
larger. 


Another  steam-barge  was  brought  into  service  by 
817  to  replace  Wright's,  and  this  is  most  probably 
he  one  that  appears  engraved  in  James  Stark's  Rivers 
f  Norfolk.14  She  differed  considerably  from  the  barge 
1  the  oil  as  she  had  shaped  bows  with  a  figurehead, 

serrated  tip  to  her  funnel,  and  her  paddle  wheel 
asing  was  rectangular  and  planked.  John  Berney 
]rome  included  a  steam-barge  in  the  distance  on  the 
i<*ht  hand  side  of  his  Yarmouth  Water  Frolic  at  Ken- 
vood.15  The  Kenwood  vessel  corresponds  fairly 
losely  to  that  at  Manchester,  which  suggests  that  the 
rtist  of  the  Kenwood  picture  may  have  used  or 
nown  the  Manchester  oil.  The  steam-barge  also 
ppears  in  an  unpublished  pencil  drawing  (No.  2)  by 
3romc  of  Bokenliam  Ferry  that  is  now  in  the  British 
Auseum  Additional  MSS.  Department.16  Her  paddle 
/heel  casing  and  tall  chimney  stack  belching  smoke 
an  be  seen  in  the  centre. 

In  1905,  the  year  after  Manchester  acquired  the 
team  Packet,  it  was  published  and  reproduced  in 
V.  F.  Dickes'  The  Norwich  School  of  Painting. 1 7  Here 
)ickes  omitted  that  the  panel  was  at  the  City  Art 
Gallery,  identifying  it  as  having  belonged  to  Holmes, 
id  retained  the  attribution  to  John  Berney  Cromc,  an 
cription  which  it  seems  first  to  have  acquired  at 
hristie's  in  1903.  The  painting  was  exhibited  at 
Norwich  Castle  Museum  in  1927  and  at  the  Townlcy 
rt  Gallery,  Burnley  in  1938,  on  both  occasions  as  the 
ork  of  Cromc's  son.18  Since  1949  it  has  remained  in 
orage  at  Heaton  Hall,  a  branch  of  the  Manchester 
ity  Art  Gallery,  until  early  1970  when  it  was  lent  to 
.mall  Crome  exhibition  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 
The  painting  is  unlike  any  other  yet  identified  as 
•ing  by  John  Berney  Cromc.  Even  in  his  earlier 
orks,  which  most  resemble  his  father's,  his  forms  are 
sharply   defined  with   harder   outlines,  his 
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impositions  are  more  obviously  contrived  and  less 
:11  understood,  and  his  sensitivity  as  a  colourist  and 
inter  of  light  is  more  rudimentary  and  unsubtle. 


However  two  paintings  by  Cromc,  the  Tate's 
Yarmouth  Harbour  -  Evening  (No.  3)  and  Colonel 
Michael  Bamc's  Yarmouth  Water  Frolic  (No.  4),  arc 
very  closely  related  stylistically  to  Boats:  Junction  of 
the  Yare  and  Wavcuey.{i)  These  three  paintings  arc 
composed  of  similar  triangular  groups  of  shipping, 
with  dark  sails  contrasting  with  light,  dun-coloured 
with  grey  and  grey  with  beige.  These  shapes  are  then 
balanced  and  unified  by  the  more  thickly  painted 
cloud  formations  in  the  sky  and  the  thinner  more 
fluidly  painted  reflections  in  the  water.  Minute 
figures  are  summarily  indicated  with  blotches  and  dots 
of  the  brush  point,  adding  scale  and  animation  to  the 
compositions.  In  each  case  the  artist  has  attempted 
with  deceptively  little  contrivance  to  paint  abstract 
patterns  of  sails  and  masts  against  thinner  volumes  of 
air  and  water.  Such  gentle  orchestration  is  beyond 
John  Berney  Cromc.  These  three  paintings  admirably 
illustrate  a  section  of  Cromc's  letter  to  his  pupil 
James  Stark  in  January  1816:20 


2.  John  Ciiome. 
Bokenltam  Ferry. 
Pencil  on  hurt  paper, 
9  x  12,'n  inches. 
Britisli  Museum, 
Add.  Mss.  23, 
05  j  f.  179. 


3.  John  Crome. 
Yarnioiitli  Harbour. 
Canvas,  16x26  inches. 
Tate  Gallery,  Loudon, 
Acc.  No.  5361. 
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4.  John  Crome. 
Yarmouth  Water 
Frolic. 

Canvas,  i6£  x  30 
inches. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mk hael  Barne. 


5.  John  Crome. 
The  Fishmarket  at 
Boulogne  (detail). 
Canvas,  about 
16  x  28  inches. 
The  lair  Quentin 
Gutntj,  lisq. 


I  cannot  let  your  sky  go  off  without  some  observation. 
I  think  the  character  of  your  clouds  too  affected,  that  is, 
too  much  of  some  of  our  modern  painters,  who  mistake 
some  of  our  great  masters  because  they  sometimes  put  in 
some  of  those  round  characters  of  clouds,  they  must  do  the 
same;  but  if  you  look  at  any  of  their  skies,  they  either 
assist  in  the  composition  or  make  some  figure  in  the 
picture,  nay,  sometimes  play  the  first  fiddle.  I  have  seen 
this  in  Wouverman's  and  many  others  I  could  mention. 

Breath  must  be  attended  to,  if  you  paint  but  a  muscle 
give  it  breath.  Your  doing  the  same  by  the  sky,  making 
parts  broad  and  of  a  good  shape,  that  they  may  come  in 
with  your  composition,  forming  one  grand  plan  of  light 
and  shade,  this  must  always  please  a  good  eye  and  keep 
the  attention  of  the  spectator  and  give  delight  to  every  one. 
Trifles  in  Nature  must  be  overlooked  that  we  may  have 
our  feelings  raised  by  seeing  the  whole  picture  at  a 
glance,  not  knowing  how  or  why  we  are  so  charmed. 

The  argument  that  the  Steam  Packet  of  John  Berney 
Crome's  bankruptcy  sale  and  Boats :  function  of  the  Yare 
and  Wavency  at  Manchester  are  the  same  picture 
stands,  then,  as  follows:  The  Manchester  picture 
represents  a  steam  packet  which  is  known  to  have 


plied  between  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  from  18 13  ) 
1817  and  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Jo  1 
Holmes,  a  known  purchaser  of  Cromes  at  the  sale  f 
Sherrington's  pictures  in  1858.  In  the  1858  sale  a 
painting  called  Shipping,  The  Passage  Boat  was  offer  ; 
Sherrington  certainly  owned  one  other  picture  t  t 
had  been  in  J.  B.  Crome's  sale  of  1834.  The  Manchc;  r 
picture  by  the  existence  of  pentimeuti,  the  lack  >f 
tentative  brush  work,  and  the  fine  quality  of  the  part- 
ing, is  shown  not  to  be  a  copy,  and  is  stylistic  ly 
consistent  with  the  work  of  the  elder  Crome  d 
inconsistent  with  the  work  of  his  son.  No  01  :r 
candidate  for  the  missing  Steam  Packet  or  The  Pas  \t 
Boat  has  yet  appeared. 

If  it  is  agreed  that  the  Manchester  picture  is  by  J  111 
Crome  then  its  recognition  and  the  discovery  ol  lis 
drawing  of  Bockenham  Ferry  arc  of  particular  imp  t- 
ance  since,  as  they  show  Mr.  Wright's  vessel,  they  \  re 
almost  certainly  made  between  August  1813  and  /  I 
1817.  In  the  period  c.  1813-21  we  still  have  onl  an 
inadequate  idea  of  Crome's  development.  Witl  lb 
signed  and  dated  paintings  or  etchings  after  181  an 
alarming  degree  of  reliance  has  to  be  placed  i  on 
provenance  and  a  hypothetical  development  base  on 


a  study  of  his  earlier  work.  It  is  hazardous  and  un- 
reliable to  date  paintings  on  the  basis  of  titles  of 
pictures  exhibited  at  the  Norwich  Society,  as  measure- 
ments are  never  given  and  titles  are  usually  unspecific. 
However  five  oils  exist  which,  from  external  evidence, 
must  date  from  this  period.  Four  of  these  are  the  much 
damaged  Bruges  River  -  Ostend  in  the  Distance  at 
Norwich  Castle  and  the  late  Mr.  Quentin  Gurney's 
Italian  Boulevard  both  of  1 8 14-15,  the  late  Mr.  J. 
P.  Stevenson  Clarke's  The  Wensum  at  Thorpe,  Boys 
Bathing  of  1 8 17  and  Colonel  Barne's  Yarmouth  Water 
Frolic  of  c.  1 820-21. 21  The  exact  date  of  the  fifth 
painting,  the  late  Mr.  Quentin  Gurney's  Fishmarket 
at  Boulogne  (No.  5),  is  not  fixed  although  it  is  almost 
certainly  the  picture  exhibited  at  the  Norwich  Society 
in  1820  (Cat.  no.  36)  described  as  'The  Fishmarket  at 
Boulogne  from  sketches  made  on  the  spot  in  18 14' 
and  may,  therefore,  have  been  painted  at  any  time 
from  1 8 14  to  1820.22  However,  the  close  similarity 
in  palette  and  in  the  paint  handling  of  its  middle 
distance  and  background  to  the  Steam  Packet  suggests 
it  was  painted  in  or  before  181 7,  while  in  turn  the 
Steam  Packet's  relationship  to  the  Tate's  Yarmouth 
Harbour  -  Evening  helps  to  confirm  Dickc's  dating  of 
that  picture  to  c.  1817.  The  oil  at  Manchester  therefore 
helps  to  clarify  the  chronology  of  Cromc's  painting 
at  a  difficult  period. 


NOTES 

1.  Sale  catalogue  in  British  Museum  Print  Room 
(Lugt  13758).  Derek  Clifford  and  Timothy  Clifford, 
John  Crome  (1968),  Appendix  E  p.  268. 

2.  Sale  reprinted  in  full  with  prices  and  purchasers'  names 
where  known,  Clifford  (o[>.cit),  Appendix  G, 
pp.274-276. 

3.  Clifford  (op.cit.),  p.  197,  P.  37,  pi.  86. 

4.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker,  John  Crome  (1921),  pp.  87-89, 
where  exhibition  catalogue  is  reprinted  in  full. 

5.  Clifford  (op.cit),  p. 234-5,  P-  92,  pi.  109. 

6.  Lot  27  has  not  been  identified.  Lot  35  may  be  the 
painting  belonging  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon 
(Clifford  (op.cit.),  p.  190,  P.  23,  pi.  78). 

7.  The  Rev.  John  Holmes  died  May  28  1870,  Will  number 
308,  proved  July  12,  1870.  A  copy  in  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Record  Office.  George  John  Holmes, 
according  to  Venn's  Alumni  Cantabrigiensis , 

was  born  Aug  5,  1813  and  died  June  5,  1903, 
aged  eighty-nine. 

8.  City  Art  Gallery,  Manchester,  Accession  No.  1905-5. 
Delivered  to  Manchester,  December  22,  1904 
(Minutes  Booh,  1905,  p.  4). 

9.  For  example  compare  Reinier  Nooms  (c.  1623-1662) 
Sea-Piece  at  Cambridge;  Gerson,  Goodison  and  Sutton; 
Catalogue  of  Paintings,  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge  (i960),  p.  94,  No.  41,  pi.  44. 

10.  For  information  on  the  panel's  physical  condition 
I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Robin  Ashton. 

11.  See  Norfolk  Chronicle:  31.7.1813;  14.8. 1813;  3.8.1816; 
5.4.1817.  Wright  lived  at  56  Southtown  Road, 
Great  Yarmouth. 

12.  The  explosion  was  such  an  appalling  catastrophe 
that  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  formed  to  report  on  the  matter  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Charles  Harvey,  Esq. 

(Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Steam  Boats,  etc., 
No.  422  printed  June  24  1817).  Of  the  many  civil 
engineers  called  in  and  examined  was  Mr.  George 
Dodd  who  was  a  proprietor  of  five  steam  boats. 


He  had  travelled  twice  on  the  Norwich  boat  with 

a  view  to  purchasing  her  but  had  not  approved  of 

the  boiler's  construction.  The  cylinder  of  the  boiler 

was  of  wrought  iron  riveted  together  and  one  end 

was  a  flat  plate  of  cast  iron.  He  noted  'as  these 

two  metals  under  the  same  degree  of  heat  have 

different  degrees  of  expansion,  I  thought  it  by 

no  means  a  perfect  and  secure  boiler'.  Mr.  Richard 

Wright,  an  engineer  and  probably  relation  of  the 

boat's  owner,  observed  that  the  high  pressure  boiler 

should  function  at  forty  pounds  pressure  per  inch 

but  on  the  occasion  when  it  exploded  must  have 

been  operated  at  more  than  seventy-five  pounds  per  inch. 

13.  Watercolour,  18J  x  29J  inches.  W.  F.  Dickes, 
The  Norwich  School  of  Painting  (1905),  p.  226,  repr. 
p.  227,  See  also  Alec  Cotman  and  Francis  W. 
Hawcroft,  Old  Norwich  -  A  collection  of  Paintings, 
Prints  and  Drawings  of  an  Ancient  City  (1961), 

p.  13,  pi.  4  as  Whitlingham  Reach. 

14.  Scenery  of  the  Rivers  of  Norfolk  .  .  .from  pictures 
painted  .  .  by  James  Stark  with  .  .  .  descriptions  by 
J.  IV.  Robbcrds,  Jua.  Esq.  Norwich  and  London 
1834;  no  page  or  plate  number,  entitled 
Yarmouth  Regatta,  engraved  by  R.  Brandard  after 
a  painting  by  J.  Stark,  published  1813. 

15.  Clifford  (op.cit),  p.  239,  P.  99a,  pi.  119. 

16.  B.  M.  Add  Mss.  23,053,  f.  179.  From  Dawson 
Turner's  collection  interleaved  into  his  grangerized 
edition  of  Francis  Blomcficld's  History  of  Norfolk, 
Vol.  1 ;  in  Turner's  sale,  1859.  The  drawing  is 
identified  as  Cromc's  work  in  the  index  p.  32. 
Pencil  on  burl"  paper,  9  x  I2,V  inches. 

No  watermark.  Inscribed  top  right  in  pencil  by  the 
artist:  Bokenham  Ferry.  Colour  notes  'D'  on  boat  left, 
'd'  on  cart  foreground,  'R  &  G'  on  side  of  cottage, 
on  roof 'GR',  on  gable  'RJ.R'. 

'Bokenham',  correctly  Buckenham,  Ferry  is  mid-way 
between  Norwich  and  Yarmouth.  This  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  Old  and  New  Buckenham, 
which  arc  south  west  of  Norwich  near 
Attleborough.  An  oil  by  Joseph  Stannard  dated  1826 
of  the  ferry  house  from  the  opposite  bank  belongs 
to  Mr.  Paul  Mellon.  (Basil  Taylor, 
Painting  in  England  1700-1850,  Virginia  1963, 
Vol.  1,  No.  85,  p.  70;  Vol.  II,  pi.  170). 
A  watercolour  by  John  Thirtlc  of  Buckenham  Perry 
dated  1827  was  in  W.  M.  Parr's  Collection,  1905 
(Dickes,  op.cit.,  p.  236). 

17.  Dickes  (op.cit),  p.  163,  and  repr.  p.  162. 

18.  Norwich  Castle  Museum,  Norwich  School  Pictures, 
1927,  (29).  Loaned  to  Burnley  from  April  to 
October  1938. 

19.  For  Yarmouth  }Iarbour  see  Clifford  op.cit.,  p.  235-6, 
P.  94,  colour  pi.  VP,  for  Yarmouth  Water  Frolic 
see  Clifford  op.cit.,  p.  238-9,  P.  99,  pi.  no. 

The  location,  'Junction  of  the  Yarc  and  Wavcncy' 
must  be  approximately  correct.  The  only  broad  strip 
of  water  that  the  steam  packet  would  pass  through 
from  Norwich  to  Yarmouth  is  Breydou  Water 
which  is  fed  by  the  rivers  Yarc  and  Wavcncy. 

20.  Printed  in  cxtenso,  Clifford  op.cit.,  p.  90-91, 
B.  M.  Add.  Mss.  No.  43830,73- 
Punctuation  as  amended  by  Dickes. 

21.  For  Bruges  River,  Ostend  in  the  Distance  see  Clifford 
(op.cit.),  p.  226-7,  P.  82,  pi.  194; 

for  the  Italian  Boulevard  see  Clifford  (op.cit.),  p.  227, 
P.  83,  colour  pi.  Ill; 

for  the  Wensum  at  Tlwrpe,  Boys  Bathing  sec  Clifford 
(op.cit.),  p.  233-234,  P.  91,  colour  pi.  IV. 

22.  Clifford  (op.cit.),  p.  238,  P.  98,  pi.  114. 

I  should  like  to  acknowledge  my  debt  to  my  father, 
Derek  Clifford,  for  suggesting  some  years  ago  that  the 
painting  Wherries  on  Breydon  reproduced  by  Dickes  might 
turn  out  to  be  Cromc's  lost  Steam  Packet. 
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i.  Ethclbert  and  Betty  White  outside  their  'Reading'  caravan. 


Ethelbert  White,  1891-1979: 
an  appreciation 

Peyton  Skipwith 


The  I  thelbert  Whites  (No.  i)  were  legends  in  their 
own  time.  I  refer  to  them  together  for,  to  those  who 
knew  them,  it  would  be  unthinkable  to  refer  to  one 
without  the  other.  The  existence  of  legends  and  stories 
concerning  them  goes  some  way  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  pin-pointablc,  concrete  fact,  as,  apart  from 
catalogues  of  old  exhibitions,  there  exists  little  in  the 
way  of  documentary  evidence  to  detail  the  mundane 
events  of  their  lives.  Changes  in  style  in  Bertie's 
work  make  it  possible,  within  a  broad  band,  to  place  it 
within  a  period,  but  his  rustic  delight,  his  primitive 
vision  and  his  love  of  pattern  within  nature  were 
already  the  most  important  aspects  of  his  work  as 
early  as  1912  when  he  left  St.  John's  Wood.  By  this 
date  he  had  been  married  to  Betty  for  a  couple  of 
years,  so  it  was  perhaps  their  mutual  vision  of  a  world 
as  simple  and  trusting  as  they  were  themselves. 
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According  to  the  brief  biographical  notes  gleaned 
from  the  catalogues  of  the  St.  George's  Gallery  where 
he  had  his  earliest  shows,  and  from  those  of  the 
Leicester  Galleries  where  he  first  exhibited  in  1929,  he 
was  born  in  Isleworth  on  February  26,  1891.  His 
father  came  from  Hampshire  stock  and  his  mother  was 
of  French  descent.  He  was  educated  at  St.  George's 
College,  Weybridge,  married  Elizabeth  Crofton- 
Dodwell  in  1910  and  attended  St.  Jolm's  Wood  School 
of  Art  during  191 1  and  1912:  no  doubt  more  facts 
about  these  early  years  will  gradually  be  assembled. 
In  the  years  I  knew  them  memory  threaded  its  way 
like  a  shuttle  backwards  and  forwards  through  the 
strands  of  history  weaving  a  rich  and  memorable 
tapestry;  time  was  non-existent  for  them  and  it  would 
have  been  insensitive  and  impertinent  to  try  and  pin 
this  tapestry  to  a  frame-work  of  rigid  dates.  It  all 


pcncd  some  time;  yesterday?  thirty  years  ago? 
r  years  ago?  What  matter;  it  was  all  true.  This 
lity  of  timclcssness  eradicated  the  half-century 
:rcncc  in  our  ages;  artists  who  had  been  their 
rids  were  to  me  a  part  of  the  fascinating  art-history 
he  early  years  of  this  century;  it  is  possible  that 
nigh  diligent  reading  I  knew  more  about  some  of 
ic  people  than  they  did,  but  I  had  never  actually 
iwn  them  whilst  Betty  and  Bertie  had.  This  ready 
iliarity  on  my  part  with  the  subjects  of  their 
liniscenes  telescoped  history  for  them,  and  they 
er  ceased  to  be  surprised  that  I  had  not  known 
n  Currie  and  Dolly  Henry,  Gertlcr  and  Carrington, 
/inson,  Marinetti,  Epstein,  Nina  Hamnett  and 
ly  others.  Ethelbert  White  had  been  elected  to  the 
idon  Group  in  191 5  and  Betty  had  often  sat  at  the 
:ipt  of  custom  during  the  Group's  exhibitions,  so 
other  members  were  their  contemporaries  and 
ir  friends;  the  story  of  Gertler  pricing  a  painting 
1  hundred  pounds  but  telling  Betty  that  she  could 
:pt  fifteen  if  anybody  was  interested  was  one  that 
loved  to  tell,  and  she  always  finished  by  saying 
u  see  it  made  him  feel  swagger', 
t  was  interest  in  Nevinson  that  developed  my 
uaintance  with  the  Whites  into  friendship.  During 
early  1960s,  when  times  were  still  hard  for  painters 
he  old  school,  I  bought  from  the  Leicester  Galleries 
aiming  by  Nevinson  of  a  Marseilles  night-club ;  it 
ned  out  that  they  were  selling  it  for  Ethelbert 
nte  who  had  been  given  it  by  the  artist.  Next  time  I 
•  the  Whites  I  invited  them  back  to  see  the  painting 
its  new  setting.  From  then  on  it  was  always  a 
isure  to  see  them,  though  due  to  Betty's  increasing 
rmity  and  the  many  stairs  to  my  flat,  we  tended  to 
it  at  the  New  English  Art  Club,  the  Royal  Academy, 
Leicester  Galleries  or  The  Fine  Art  Society  and 
1  repair  to  some  convenient  restaurant;  sometimes 
/ent  to  their  little  pink  cottage  in  Hampstcad 
>ve  where  we  would  eat  'Betty's  chicken'  -  a  stew 
ked  in  a  prototype  pressure-cooker,  which  had 
I  since  lost  its  lid,  balanced  on  an  electric  fire 
g  dangerously  on  its  back;  despite  the  rather 
el  method  of  preparation  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
ng  it  was  served  with  a  charm  and  courtesy  which 
ked  all  the  social  contacts  of  their  lives.  After  such 
cal  we  would  linger  over  their  special  blend  of 
i  tea,  smoking,  and  their  memories  would  stir, 
evinson  -  'the  most  ambitious  man  I  ever  met' 
I  how  Bertie  described  him  -  and  Bertie  had 
J  ted  a  picture  together  before  the  first  war, 
ibably  191 3.  It  was  of  Hampstcad  Heath  during  the 

I  and  had  a  typically  meaningless  Futurist  title  - 
y-Tiddly-Um-Tum-Tum-Pom-Pom  -  and  was  enor- 
i|  s;  according  to  Nevinson  in  Paint  and  Prejudice1 
J  .'as  painted  for  the  Allied  Artists  exhibition. 

II  inson  later  said  it  was  the  worst  picture  he  had 
A  painted;  Bertie  just  speculated  how  such  a  large 
1  as  could  have  got  lost.  After  they  were  married 
'*  y  and  Bertie  had  gone  to  Belgium  and  to  Paris 
H  :e  he  worked  in  one  of  the  ateliers;  they  were 
ii  tally  without  funds  at  this  time  so  they  slept  on 
i'/  in  a  tent  in  someone's  garden.  Other  countries 
B  ped  up  as  they  reminisced  -  Spain,  Italy,  Cyprus, 


Majorca  -  but  these  I  think  they  visited  during  the 
1920s  and  30s.  Curiously,  the  war  years  when  Nevin- 
son was  painting  some  of  his  best  pictures  never  got 
mentioned  in  these  conversations  and  I  have  no  idea 
where  they  were  or  what  they  were  doing;  the  few 
paintings  by  Bertie  that  I  have  seen  dating  from  this 
period  arc  all  of  typically  pastoral  subjects  treated  with 
rigid  and  decorative  simplicity. 

This  early  preoccupation  with  pattern  and  decora- 
tion in  nature  was  of  use  to  him  when  he  came  to 
record  the  theatricality  of  the  Russian  Ballet  for  Cyril 
Beaumont.  In  191 8  Beaumont  conceived  a  series  of 
illustrated  monographs,  each  one  devoted  to  a  single 
ballet;  the  series  came  out  under  the  general  title  of 
Impressions  of  the  Russian  Ballet,  and  recalling  the 
preparations  for  these,  Beaumont  says,  'Once  the 
episodes  for  illustration  had  been  chosen,  my  collabor- 
ator and  I  had  to  watch  the  ballet  night  after  night 
until  the  particular  group  or  pose  appeared,  and  during 
that  brief  moment  check  up  all  the  details  of  the  poses. 
In  the  interval,  we  would  go  behind  and  sketch  the 
scenery  while  it  was  being  set,  and  note  the  details  of 
the  costumes  from  the  dancers  as  they  strolled  on  the 
stage  before  the  ballet'.2  Ethelbert  White  was  a 
frequent  collaborator,  making  drawings  for  The  Three 
Cornered  Hat,  L'Oiseau  de  Feu  and  Tamar  -  all  pub- 
lished in  19 1 9  -  and  for  Prince  Igor,  Parade  and 
Pulcinella,  though  the  last  three  were  abandoned 
probably  because  there  was  insufficient  material  to 
justify  a  monograph.  In  addition  to  the  Impressions 
Beaumont  published  a  series  of  twenty-one  prints 
illustrating  ballets  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Diaghilev 
Company  and  Bertie  contributed  fourteen  of  these, 
including  the  scene  from  Parade  (No.  2).  Beaumont's 
other  collaborators  on  this  series  were  Adrian  Allinson, 
Michel  Sevier  and  Randolph  Schwabe.  Inspired  by  the 


2.  Scene  from  Parade. 
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3.  The  Punch  and  Judy  Shoii'. 


4.  Regent's  Canal. 


example  of  Caran  d'Ache,  he  also  got  Bertie,  Allinso 
Sevier,  Schwabe,  Vera  Petrovna  (Willoughby)  ai 
Eileen  Mayo  to  design  little  plywood  figurines 
individual  dancers  in  specific  roles  and  poses:  u 
fortunately  no  check-list  of  these  exists,  but  in  a  Ictll 
to  me  Cyril  Beaumont  recalled  that  Bertie  design: 
the  figures  of  the  two  Poodles  in  Boutique. 

From  these  ballet  illustrations  and  his  pcrcnrH 
concern  with  pattern  the  wood-engravings  of  H 
early  'twenties  arc  a  logical  progression.  These  woo 
engravings,  sometimes  existing  in  their  own  right  ajl 
sometimes  acting  as  illustrations  for  such  books  s 
Goldoni's    The   Good  Humoured  Ladies  (1922)  r 
Richard  Jcffcries'  The  Story  of  My  Heart  (1923),  I 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  an  I 
his  day.  Although  Bertie  was  primarily  a  rccordei  >f 
the  rural  scene  -  a  preoccupation  he  shared  with  J(  n 
Nash,  Gilbert  Spencer  and  Stanley  Anderson  -I 
could  tackle  with  equal  success  and  sympathy  *& 
simple  incidents  of  urban  life,  and  The  Punch  .ti 
Judy  Show  (No.  3)  is  an  example  of  such  trcatm  t. 
Like  all  artists  he  had  the  ability  of  being  abloo 
select  subjects  suited  to  his  particular  vision  and  tal  t: 
the  Regent's  Canal  (No.  4)  as  depicted  by  his  gr^er 
could  easily  be  in  the  country  as  could  Hampsufl 
Heath  (No.  9)  when  he  painted  it.  His  countrysu  id 
always  neat  and  ordered,  it  is  a  domestic  land  111  nt 
for  habitation  and  for  the  regular,  time-honoured  i)i| 
of  the  countryman;  rural  industry  co-exists  |th 
agriculture,  the  tractor  as  well  as  the  horse  arc  cqiM 
a  part  of  this  particular  scene,  recorded  without  dpi 
tion  so  long  as  they  fit  into  the  overall  design,  '.rti 
in  Ireland,  where  Betty  and  Bertie  used  to  stJal 
Castlewcllan  in  County  Down,  the  Mournc  M  mJ 
tains  (No.  5)  conformed  to  the  pattern  of  his  visioithJ 
rays  of  the  sun  picking  out  the  tidy  pockct-han<  er- 
chief  squares  of  the  fields.  It  was  this  ability  to  nprj 
the  apparently  commonplace  landscape  and  a. tlx 
same  time  to  imbue  it  with  an  eternal  dignity  Mid| 
inspired  Edmund  Blunden  to  write  his  poci 
Ethelbert  White  (No.  6)  reproduced  here  in  manu  np 
for  the  first  time.  This  poem  was  printed  as  the  )rc| 
word  to  the  catalogue  for  the  exhibition  Bertie  strcl 
with  Mark  Gertlcr  at  the  Leicester  Gallcri!  ■ 
November  1930.  A  later  poem  of  Blundcn'5  alii 
written  to  Ethelbert  White,  begins:  'How  nnyl 
morning  at  my  first  awaking,  I  travelled  a  glai  ojI 
across  the  shires,  (In  an  illusion  of  this  painter's  ma  ■  \ 
Most  consonant  with  my  own  true  desires';  I|tic| 
ability  to  create  an  illusion  of  shires  came  from  a  ecw 
seated  love  of  the  countryside.  Betty  and  r  am 
travelled  widely  in  Europe  and  North  Africa,  utl 
was  to  the  domestic  landscape  of  the  home  coui  B  I 
England  that  they  always  returned ;  they  had  a  ( :t« 
at  Amberley  in  Sussex  and  their  old  'Reading'  c 
(No.  1),  when  not  on  the  road,  was  kept  neaiilidl 
in  Surrey.  The  caravan  was  a  true  gypsy  one  1  i«l 
the  1880s,  with  carved  male  and  female  hcaro'l 
the  doorposts  denoting  it  as  the  home  of  a  1  imi 
couple,  and  was  painted  red  and  green;  Bci '  4 
Bertie  travelled  in  this  and  many  of  his  paintin  I 
done  from  it;  they  would  recall  that  after  pitcrtg1! 
caravan  in  some  field  they  would  live  quietl  tM  K 
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The  Mouruc  Mountains. 
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for  a  few  days  just  absorbing  the  new  sight  and  letting 
it  absorb  them  before  Bertie  started  painting;  lie  liked 
to  allow  the  ducks,  geese  and  cows  to  settle  back  into 
the  comfortable  ways  they  had  followed  before  the 
caravan  arrived.  All  Bertie's  landscapes  were  based  on 
careful  observation  and  were  inspired  by  particular 
places,  but  because  of  his  penchant  for  choosing  the 
general  rather  than  the  specific  qualities  of  a  place  - 
he  was  not  a  topographer  but  a  creator  of  landscape  - 
he  gave  many  of  his  pictures  indefinite  titles  such  as 
Ihider  The  Hills  (No.  7),  purchased  by  Sir  Edward 
Marsh  for  the  Contemporary  Art  Society,  Sun 
Through  the  Wood  (Ulster  Museum),  The  Path  Through 
the  Wood  (No.  8)  or  The  Blue  Pool.  He  always  strove  to 
catch  the  essence  and  not  just  the  mere  surface  pecu- 
liarities of  a  landscape.  Gradually  during  the  1930s  his 
interest  shifted  from  the  strong,  tightly  controlled, 
patterning  of  landscape,  held  in  check  by  rigid 
drawing,  to  a  more  lyrical  and  softer  approach.  The 
patterning  and  tight  design  had  been  ideally  suited  to 
both  wood-engraving  and  watcrcolour  drawing; 
now,  commensurate  with  this  lyrical  vision,  he 
adopted  a  more  purist  approach  to  direct  watcrcolour 
in  which  drawing  played  less  and  less  part.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  during  this  period  he  became 
interested  in  the  fluid  handling  of  the  Oriental  water- 
colourists  as  there  exist  a  number  of  experiments 
repeating  the  same  landscape  themes  in  highly  diffused 
washes  obviously  applied  on  very  wet  paper;  although 
this  technique  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  East  these 
particular  watcrcolours  give  the  impression  of  being 
based  on  Oriental  rather  than  Occidental  precedents. 
This  shift  towards  more  orthodox  technique  coincides 
with  his  acceptance  by  establishment  circles;  in  1934 
he  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
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8.  The  Path  Through  the  Wood. 
Collection  Edgar  Astaire,  Esq. 


Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  from  then  on  was  to 
be  a  regular  exhibitor  at  their  exhibitions. 

Alongside  this  move  towards  traditional  water- 
colour  and  the  more  naturalistic  treatment  oflandscape 
he  started  making  figure  drawings  and  paintings; 
Betty,  of  course,  became  his  constant  model.  The 
strong  and  primitive  figures  of  the  previous  decades 
with  their  stiff  wooden  poses  were  now  replaced  by  a 
romantic,  almost  eighteenth-century  approach.  As 
with  his  landscapes  these  new  figure  studies,  though 
more  naturalistic,  were  weaker  than  those  that  had 
preceded  them.  During  the  mid-i930s  fashion  started 
moving  towards  the  surreal  and  the  abstract  and, 
although  a  number  of  old  admirers  still  adhered  to  their 
belief  in  what  Blundcn  had  praised  as  Bertie's  'constant 
art  and  mind',  the  new  generation  that  was  growing  up 
had  different  gods.  This  decline  in  reputation  was  ' 
hastened  by  the  outbreak  of  war  and  for  the  next  , 
twenty-five  years  Bertie  had  to  contend  with  the  i 
hardships    attendant    upon    critical    oblivion    and  j 
diminishing  sales. 

In  1965  the  Leicester  Galleries,  by  then  in  their  | 
grand  rooms  in  Audlcy  Square,  held  a  retrospective 
exhibition;  R.  H.  Wilcnski  contributed  what  he 
described  as  an  'unashamedly  sentimental'  preface  to 
the  catalogue,  which  also  carried  reprints  of  the  fore- 
words that  Osbert  Sitwell  had  written  for  BcrtieV 
exhibitions  at  the  St.  George's  Gallery  in  1922  and  the 
Leicester  Galleries  in  1929,  and  to  add  to  tins  galaxy 
of  famous  tributes  Blundcn's  1930  poem  To  Ethelbert 
White  was  also  reprinted.  The  party  they  gave  for  the 
exhibition  was  simple  and  fitting,  just  wine,  music 
and  the  pictures:  Bertie  had  brought  along  his  guitar 
and  Betty  her  castanets  and  they  played  and  sang  as 
they  had  done  on  many  previous  occasions.  He  was  to 
have  more  exhibitions,  but  this  one  which  showed1 
work  ranging  over  half  a  century  was  a  well  deserved 
tribute  and  a  vindication  of  his  constant  art  to  which 


9.  Hampstead  Heath. 


lour  plate.  Rural  Industry. 


had  firmly  held  through  the  good  years  and  the 
n.  Once  again  Ethelbert  White  was  a  name  to  be 
koned  with,  his  achievements  were  recognised  and 
integrity  honoured.  He  went  on  working  as  he 
/ays  had  done,  enjoying  the  revival  of  interest,  but 
zzically  detached  about  the  reason  for  it. 
ji  January  1972  my  wife  and  I  went  to  Hampstead 
a  dish  of 'Betty's  chicken'.  I  was  seeking  a  painting 
John  Laing's  to  use  on  their  calendar  -  in  1970 
y  had  made  an  excellent  print  from  one  of  his 
ntings  of  Loch  Maree  -  on  the  easel  was  a  still 
uiished  canvas  of  Hampstead  Heath,  which  he 
ended  to  send  to  the  Academy.  That  was  the  last 
e  we  saw  Bertie  as  he  died  at  the  beginning  of 
rch  and  when  we  went  to  the  cottage  a  few  days 
r  the  painting  of  Hampstead  Heath,  now  com- 
bed, was  still  on  the  easel  (No.  9);  he  had  died 
re  sending-in  day  so  the  picture  remained  un- 
wn.  After  a  spell  in  hospital  Betty  returned  to  the 
age,  staunchly  independent  as  always,  and  died 
re  in  January  last  year. 


NOTES 

1.  C.  R.  W.  Ncvinson,  Paint  and  Prejudice, 
Mcthuen,  1937,  p.  64. 

2.  Cyril  Beaumont,  The  Diaghilev  Ballet  in  London , 
Putnam,  1940,  p.  141. 

All  illustrations  apart  from  Xos.  7  and  8  are  from  the 

Estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ethelbert  White. 

Tlie  writer's  thanks  are  due  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Blunden  for  permission 

to  reproduce  the  poem,  No.  6. 
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Andrea  Soldi 

Part  I  1 73  5-1 744:  Merritt  and  Idle  Vanitys 
John  Ingamells 


1.  Andrea  Soldi.  Thomas  Shcppard,  signed  and  dated  1735/6, 
58  x  46  inches.  (Robinson  and  Fisher,  March  20  1924,  lot  112). 

Facing 

2.  Andtea  Soldi.  (?)  Thomas  Sheppard,  signed  and  dated 
1733.  c.  50  x  40  inches.  (Dowdeswell,  c.  1917). 


Andrea  Soldi  (c.  1703-1771),  though  born  in  Florence,  is  known  only  for  hij 
portraits  of  English  sitters  dating  from  1735  to  1764.  They  are  generally  works 
of  some  distinction,  especially  when  they  are  compared  with  those  of  his 
contemporaries  such  as  Hudson.  His  surviving  portraits  are  still  scattered  i| 
private  collections  (four  appear  to  be  in  British  public  collections)  and  it 
only  at  Newburgh  Priory  in  Yorkshire,  where  eight  remain  together,  that  one 
can  begin  to  assess  his  range  and  competence.  Through  the  courtesy  <j 
Captain  and  Mrs.  V.  M.  Wombwell  I  have  been  able  to  inspect  and  photograph 
these  eight  portraits,1  and  the  present  articles  (of  which  the  second  will  appeaJ 
in  May)  have  grown  out  of  this  visit. 

Enquiries  for  comparative  information  on  the  artist  revealed  a  curiouj 
neglect.  Vertue  was  happy  enough  to  admire  his  work,  but  then  Walpolc  wa 
curt,2  and  Edwards  hardly  more  interested.3  Fiorillo  mentioned  him  in  ii 
but  there  then  ensued  a  long  silence  broken  only,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  h\ 
Mrs.  Esdaile  in  19285  who  drew  attention  to  his  fine  portraits  of  RoubiliaJ 
and  to  those  mentions  of  him  by  Mrs.  Delany  in  her  letters.  Mrs.  EsdailJ 
offered  such  notes  'pending  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Finbcrg's  promised 
account',  but,  whether  her  guns  had  been  spiked  or  not,  Mrs.  Finberg'J 
account,  published  in  1929,6  was  short  and  disappointing  with  more  than  hall 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  a  conversation  piece  now  known  to  be  ■ 
Bartolomeo  Nazari.  The  best  account  of  Soldi  is  still  that  in  Thieme  Bcclp 
published  in  1937. 7  Today,  as  interest  in  the  English  eighteenth  cental 
increases  it  seems  worthwhile  to  present  such  evidence  as  is  readily  availabll 
and  reliable  concerning  Soldi's  life  and  work. 

All  our  information  on  Soldi's  earlier  years8  comes  from  Vertue  who  fil 
noticed  the  painter  in  1738.  At  that  time  Soldi  'a  Florentine',  'aged  about  ■ 
had  been  'in  England  about  2  years  its  said',  having  arrived  from  a  'voyageS 
had  made  into  the  Levant  Turkey  Constantinople  &c'.9  Vertue  later  added [ 
fuller  account:  'from  his  own  Country  [Soldi]  set  out  to  the  Holyland  which  hi 
had  great  desire  to  see,  in  his  way  there  or  back  at  Alleppo.  he  became 
quainted  with  some  English  Merchants  whose  pictures  having  drawn,  wfl 
much  approbation,  they  advisd  him  to  come  to  England  which  he  did  -  vm 
some  of  them'.10  In  the  Witt  Library  are  photographs  of  four  Soldi  portrait) 
dated  between  1733  and  1736,  of  Pashas,  English  merchants  of  the  Lcvan 
Company  who  often  sported  Turkish  robes  and  pelisses,  as  well  as  Ion 
mustachios.  Their  trade  was  the  export  of  woollen  fustian  from  Englandf 
return  for  silks  from  Persia,  and  also  spices,  carpets,  mohair  yarn  and  otha 
exotic  merchandise.  They  indulged  in  good  living  (including  hunting)  as 
conviviality;  most  were  bachelors,  younger  sons  of  gentry,  engaged j~ 
amassing  a  fortune  over  a  period  of  about  seven  years.1 1  The  most  impressivd 
looking  of  Soldi's  portraits  are  two  threequarter-lengths  (Nos.  1  andf" 
showing,  apparently,  the  same  sitter,  identified  as  Thomas  Shcppard  (die 
1757),  a  Jacobite  who  had  fought  with  Mar  in  1715  and  was  to  tight  againi 
1745.  The  named  portrait  (No.  1),  shows  already  many  distinctive  Soldi  traits! 
the  precise  modelling,  good  draperies,  and  abundant  space  -  while  the  secoiT 
(No.  2)  advertises  well  the  possibilities  of  Eastern  trade.  Both  portraits 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  most  contemporary  English  painters  and  it  is  M 
difficult  to  understand  why  such  sitters  should  have  encouraged  Soldfl^ 
come  to  England. 

By  1736  London  was  about  to  enter  upon  a  number  of  cults  of  immigrl 
portrait  painters.  These  affaires  were  perhaps  the  consequences  of  an  instinctn  I 
need  to  emancipate  augustan  formality,  combined  with  a  more  informed  sen 
of  what  constituted  'style'  in  portraiture.  The  old,  and  middle  aged,  guard! 
native  portrait  painters  at  that  time  -  Richardson,  Dahl,  Jervas,  Seeman 
Vanderbank,  for  example  -  though  their  work  varied  widely  in  technique  i 
ability,  collectively  aimed  at  the  sober  description  of  worthy  or  eminent  sittc 
At  the  top  of  the  social  scale  Seeman  and  Jervas  had  produced  between  11 
and  1730  a  rather  drab  official  state  portrait  of  that  philistine  monarch  Geoij 
II  whose  more  cultivated  (and  more  prodigal)  son,  however,  had  aire 
sought  relief  from  such  patterns  in  the  work  of  immigrant  painters  like  Merc 
and  Amigoni  (No.  3).  Vertue  found  Amigoni's  portrait  of  the  Prince  painted! 
1735  (Raby  Castle)  'not  a  true  likeness,  but  manierato',  and  others  of  his  wo 
a  'mixture  of  little  cupids'  and  'tenderness  of  Colouring',  'intirely  gay 
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3.  Jacopo  Amiconi.  Horatio,  first  Lord  Walpole  and  his  family 
c.  1736.  c.  70  x  100  inches.  Private  collection. 


thi! 


light'.12  These  were  the  kind  of  innovations  which  allowed  the  augustana 
bend  their  rules  of  taste,  and  their  validity  was  largely  guaranteed  as  thev  W 
suggested  by  an  Italian  artist.  Italy  then  produced,  so  far  as  many  gcntlcndj 
were  concerned,  the  best  (and  most  expensive)  singers,  actors,  composj 
musicians,  history  pictures  and  antiquities,  and  her  name  was  synonymo 
with  an  elegant,  superior  culture. 

It  was  therefore  a  favourable  wind  which  brought  Soldi  (and  his  considj 
able  fortune)  to  London,  and  within  two  years  he  had  'come  into  rcputatio 
havcing  had  Several  persons  of  Quality  and  distinction  sit  to  him  .  .  .  tl 
Italian  from  April  to  August  has  had  above  thirty  portraits  large  &  sm 
begun',  Vcrtue  recorded  in  1738. 13  Few  of  these  thirty  portraits  are  kno\ 
today,  but  we  arc  able  to  identify  some  of  those  distinguished  patrons.  0 
was  William,  second  Duke  of  Manchester,  who  resided  at  Kimbolton  C<q 
Eight  portraits  by  Soldi  were  listed  there  in  1796: the  two  brothers  Wi 
(1700-39)  and  Robert  Montagu  (c.  1710-62),  who  became  the  second  and 
Dukes  of  Manchester;  their  sister  Charlotte  (died  1759)  and  her  husbaj 
Pattic  Byng,  second  Viscount  Torrington  (1699-1747);  William's  fathel 
law,  John  Montagu,  second  Duke  of  Montagu  (1690-1749),15  Robert's  w: 
Harriet  Dunch  (died  1755),  her  sister  Elizabeth  and  her  husband  Sir  GeOl 
Oxcndcn,  5th  Baronet  (1694-1775).  Of  these  the  second  Duke  of  Manchcsj 
portrait  was  probably  painted  in  1738,  those  of  the  third  Duke  and  his  Dud 
in  1 741,  and  the  remainder  before  1750,  both  because  of  the  sitter's  dates! 
because  of  Vertuc's  comment  in  that  year  that  Soldi  had  painted  the  Duke  J 
Duchess  of  Manchester  'at  whole  proportions  and  several  others  of  the  Dii 
Friends'.16  Six  of  these  portraits  may  be  provisionally  identified  in  the  ■ 
Kimbolton  sale  catalogue,  though  three  were  called  Hudson17  -  even  in  H 
Walpole  was  calling  the  Kimbolton  portraits  Amigoni.18 

It  is  worth  recalling  that  Charles,  first  Duke  of  Manchester,  had  brouj 
Marco  Ricci  and  Pellegrini  back  to  England  from  Ins  Embassy  in  Ven| 
where  he  had  patronised  Carlevaris.  Pellegrini's  huge  family  portrait  of 
children  (the  future  patrons  of  Soldi)  remains  at  Kimbolton  today.  Robert,1 
third  Duke,  a  staunch  whig  member  of  parliament,  was  also  a  Lord  oft 
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fchamber  from  1739  to  1761  along  with  Thomas  Belasysc,  fourth  Viscount 
iconbcrg  (1699-1774).  Tliat  the  two  were  at  least  friendly  is  borne  out  by 
crs  in  the  Wombwcll  archive  which  recount  how  Thomas  sent  Robert 
ne  venison  at  Scarborough  in  176019;  they  also  shared  a  taste  for  Soldi's 
traiturc. 

.ord  Fauconbcrg  came  of  an  old  Yorkshire  recusant  family.  His  grandfather 
[  also  been  Ambassador  in  Venice,  where,  doubtless,  he  had  acquired  his 
ian  pictures.20  His  father,  the  third  Viscount  Fauconbcrg,  had  served  under 
Duke  of  Berwick  against  the  Turks  at  the  seigc  of  Buda.  Thomas  himself 
cccded  as  fourth  Viscount  in  171 8  and  inherited  considerable  estates.  He  had 
>wn  house  in  the  new  and  fashionable  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  but 
principal  affection  was  apparently  for  his  large  house  at  Coxwold  in  the 
rth  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Newburgh  Priory,  which  he  later  improved.  It  is 
eccentric  but  beautiful  house  whose  foundations  date  back  to  the  twelfth 
tury  and  whose  domestic  attractions  are  principally  Georgian.  Lord 
iconberg  married  Catherine  Bctham  of  Rowington  in  1726.  In  1733  they 
re  presented  for  not  attending  their  parish  church,  but  they  conformed  in 
7.  The  following  year  Lord  Fauconbcrg,  a  whig,  was  made  a  Lord  of  the 
khamber,  an  appointment  he  held  until  the  death  of  George  II  in  1760. 
:  know  little  of  his  private  life,  but  amongst  the  Wombwcll  papers2 1  are 
ny  letters  from  1740  onwards  written  10  him  by  his  Coxwold  agent, 


5.  Andrea  Soldi.  Catherine,  Viscountess Fauconberg, 
signed,  1738-39?,  96  x  58  inches.  Newburgh  I'riory. 


4.  Andrea  Soldi.  Thomas,  Fourtii  Viscount  Fauconberg, 
signed,  1738-39?,  96  x  58  inches.  Newburgh  Priory. 


liapman,  and  by  his  son  and  three  daughters.  He  was  friendly  with  Thomas 
'orsley  of  Hovingham,  and  it  appears  probable  that  he  was  an  amateur 
chitect. 

Four  of  the  Soldis  at  Ncwburgh  might  be  dated  1738-9.  Of  these  clearly  the 
ost  important  were  the  pair  of  state  portraits  of  the  Viscount  and  Viscountess 
Jos.  4  and  5).  Lord  Fauconberg  stands  solidly  on  his  Turkey  carpet  wearing  a 
lit  of  rich  gold  beneath  his  peer's  robes,  holding  a  bottle-green  curtain  in  his 
itstretched  left  hand;  his  coronet  lies  on  a  green  upholstered  chair.  His 
iscountess  could  be  singing  an  aria  at  the  Haymarket,  but  the  setting  is 
)ldi's;  a  curving  balustrade  beneath  the  clearest  of  blue  skies  isolates  her 
andly  attired  and  statuesque  figure,  while  her  blackamoor  dressed  in  green 
ith  a  yellow  turban  sways  back  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  admiration;  the 
•ape  above  is  golden  brown  and  her  white  satin  dress  has  gold  embroidery. 
Iiis  pair  may  be  dated  1738-9  not  only  by  their  apparent  ages,  but  by  the  fact 
at  Soldi  quoted  the  head  of  Lord  Fauconberg  in  a  splendid  informal  full 
reequarter-length  which  was  dated  173922  (No.  6).  Here  the  colours  and 
xtures  are  beautifully  contrived;  a  black  velvet  cap,  a  golden  brown  silk 
)wn  with  a  grey  lining,  a  white  cambric  shirt,  a  red  velvet  sofa  and  a  white 
)g,  present  a  most  impressive  catalogue  of  the  artist's  abilities.  Soldi  also 
inted  an  informal  bust-length  of  the  Viscountess  (No.  7)  re-using  the  head 
»m  the  full-length;  despite  its  modesty  this  is  a  most  delicately  coloured 
lmon  pink  dress  and  blue  ermine  wrap)  and  charming  picture. 
Such  portraits  help  us  to  understand  more  clearly  Venue's  elliptical  com- 
ents  on  Soldi's  style  written  in  1738 ;  his  manner  'is  different  from  the  others, 
ing  a  Florentine  .  .  .  his  draperys  .  .  .  well  immitatcd  Silks  Sattins 
lvets'.23  Soldi  was  indeed  distinguishable  from  such  diverse  contemporaries 
Amigoni  and  Vanderbank  by  the  precision  of  his  line  and  by  the  smoothness 
his  clear  colours.  His  observation  was  sharp  and  the  features  of  his  sitters 

•  individually  convincing.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  his  hands  are  well 
nstructed,  and  in  time  the  pointing  rather  bony  index  finger  becomes 
nething  of  a  trade  mark.  But  it  is  Soldi's  slightly  exotic  configuration  of  a 
(rtrait,  together  with  his  good  sense  of  colour  'intirely  gay  &  light'  which 
tinguishes  him  most  clearly  at  this  time,  particularly  from  J.  B.  Van  Loo 
10  was  then,  in  1738,  taking  the  town  by  storm.  Vertue  found  it  remarkable 
it  Soldi  should  have  been  so  well  employed  while  the  rage  for  Van  Loo 
availed,  but  in  fact  the  two  painters  probably  appealed  to  different  patrons. 
Van  Loo,  ultimately  French,  had  worked  in  all  the  major  Courts  of  Europe, 
i  within  six  months  of  his  arrival  he  had  had  more  business  than  'any  other 
nter  that  is  come  to  England  in  the  memory  of  any  one  living'.  Vertue 
lsid^red  that  his  particular  strength  was  'likenes,  naturaly  without  flaterry  - 
raising  the  character'. 2A  His  Whig  peers  sit  casually  at  their  ormolu  desks 
iting  or  reading  letters  as  if  interrupted  by  the  painter  (No.  8),  while  the 
at  Lord  Eurlington  and  his  family  were  painted  variously  engaged  in 

I  dying  books,  music,  architectural  plans  and  paintings  'all  disposed  in  the 
1  tuosi  way  .  .  .  the  attitudes  gracefull  and  natural'.25  Van  Loo,  more 
/iously  than  most,  helped  the  augustan  to  relax  and  his  informality  was  to 
'e  a  lasting  effect  on  our  portraiture.  Meanwhile,  Vertue  noted,  his  dramatic 
5  cess  caused  English  painters  'great  uncasines  it  has  much  blemished  their 
j  utation  -  and  business'.26 

/an  Loo  left  London  in  1742  and  during  his  short  visit,  while  he  and  Soldi 
\  re  appealing  variously  to  the  informal  and  exotic  elements  of  English  taste, 
1  'hole  generation  of  English  painters  passed  away.  Dahl,  Richardson,  Jervas 
a  I  Vanderbank  either  died  or  retired;  Mcrcier  and  Amigoni  left  London, 
v  ile  Hudson,  Ramsay  and  the  Italian  Rusca  arrived.  There  is  a  famous  letter 

*  tten  by  Ramsay  from  London  in  1740  asserting  that  'I  have  put  all  your 
M  lloes  and  Soldis  and  Ruscas  to  flight  and  now  play  the  first  fiddle  myself, 
t|  that  this  letter  may  have  been  a  little  headstrong  is  reflected  in  Vertue's 
n|  t  remarks  upon  Soldi  in  1742.  A  'Master  of  some  merrit  equal  to  any  others 
bj  done  many  good  pictures  and  some  historys,  of  which  having  not  seen 
a  I  can  t  say  their  merrit.  but  people  of  Judgement  in  the  Arts  of  delineation 
He  him  great  allowance  of  meritt'.27 

J5y  this  time  Soldi  had  painted  two  decorative  oval  portraits  for  Benjamin 
I  dmay,  first  Earl  Fitzwalter  (Moulsham  Hall,  1739),28  an  elegant  half- 


7.  Andrea  Soldi.  Catherine,  Viscountess  Fauconberg, 
c.  1739,  25  x  21  inches.  Newburgh  Priory. 

Fat  ing 

6.  Andrea  Soldi.  Thomas,  Fourth  Viscount  Fauconberg, 
signed  and  dated  1739,  67  x  45  indies.  Neit'burgh  Priory. 


8.  J.  B.  Van  Loo.  Horatio,  First  Lord  Walpole,  c.  1740, 
50  x  40  inches,  Private  collection. 
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9.  Andrea  Soldi.  Thomas  Dimcombe  and  his family ,  length  of  the  second  Duchess  of  Montrose  (Winton  Castle,  1740),  and  proba 
signed  and  dated  1 741, 46  x  5 1  inches.  the  half_and  threequarter-lcngths  of  the  first  Viscount  Maynard.29  But  the 

Private  collection.  r        •        c,      °  r  ■  i 

direct  conlirmation  or  Vertue  s  assessment  comes  rrom  a  conversation  pieo 


1741,  Thomas  Dimcombe  and  ids  family  (No.  9).  Duncombe  (died  1746)  w» 
near  neighbour  of  Lord  Fauconberg  at  Duncombe  Park;  it  could  have  been] 

n 


(as  apart  from  his  son)  who  bought  Hogarth's  Garrick  as  Richard  III  in 
for  the  high  price  of  .£200.  There  is  a  remarkable  calmness  in  Soldi's  pict 
it  is  a  distillation  of  collective  character.  Thomas,  rather  tired,  sits  in  his 
coat  and  black  breeches,  a  gold  waistcoat  and  white  gloves;  his  ladies  ha 
white  dresses  with  pink,  lavender  green  and  pale  blue  underskirts;  the  two! 
hand  boys  have  blue  coats,  the  one  on  the  right  is  in  beige.  The  elegant  ■ 
reasonably  natural  pose  of  this  group  within  a  pleasant  landscape  dill 
considerably  from  Amigoni  (No.  3)  and  far  exceeds  in  ability  the  contcmpori 
productions  of  Mcrcier  (whose  huge  picture  of  the  Wentworth  familyl 
Rudston  is  also  dated  1741),  Dandridge  or  Devis,  while  the  scale  of  the  figiJ 
takes  it  well  out  of  the  1730s  mode  of  Hamilton,  Hogarth  and  Phillips.  Cera 
passages  in  the  picture  -  the  head  of  the  left  hand  boy  seen  against  the  clears! 
the  basket  of  apples  and  pears,  and  the  dead  partridge  -  show  Soldi  to  am 
been  a  very  able  artist  indeed  who  should  have  excelled  in  the  1740s.  U 
fortunately  his  personal  intemperance  seems  to  have  marred  his  opportuniti 
In  1744  Vertue  gave  one  of  Ins  own  particularly  picturesque  characterij 
tions  of  Soldi  affording  a  glimpse,  I  suspect,  not  only  of  Soldi  but  also  of  J 
'Hogarthian'  attitude  towards  immigrant  exotics. 
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'oldi.  the  painter  by  his  Merritt  and  interest  of  Friends  has  had  considerable 
Uisines  livd  well  kept  house  a  Madam  &  c.  Entertainments  oj  which  expences. 
ui  him  under  dificulties  -  running  in  debt  -  and  behind  hand,  at  present  his 
■editors  some  of  them  prosecuted  him  to  the  Fleet,  where  lie  is  now  umhr 
imposition.  -  But  his  high  mind  &  conceptions grandisses.  willing  to  be  thought  a 
lount  or  Marquis,  rather  than  an  excellent  painter.  -  Such  Idle  vanitys,  has  done 
im  no  good.  &  in  this  Case,  will  make  it  the  more  difficult  for  him  to  submit  to  his 
Creditors  termcs.  -  upon  this  occasion  some  friends  of  his  -  finding  he  has  business 
i  hand  begun  for  Nobility  &  others  of  value,  of  a  brace  of  hundreds,  and  prospects  of 
oing  on  well  enough  if  he  can  make  any  abatements  to  his  pride  or  Expenses  - 
some  hopes  he  may  be  reestablished  - 

ic  only  singular  affectation  of  thinking  himself  above  the  dignity  of  a  painter,  in  his 
''rth  or  parentage  will  be  a  check  on  his  diligence  &  promoting  his  interest  to  get 
hove  necessity  &  beforehand  -  he  cant  relish  his  Friends  at  certain  times 
mmicnding  his  skill  in  the  Art  he  professes,  he  would  rather  have  world  believe 
c  docs  them  honour  when  he  paints  for  them  this  is  his  foible  -  by  his  own 
mduct  he  says  he  has  spent  llyooo  since  he  came  to  England  wch  he  brought  with 
im  in  c  little  more  than  6  years.30 

he  Self  portrait  by  Soldi  (No.  10),  painted  the  year  before  his  composition 
be  Fleet,  demonstrates  his  snobbery.31  While  apparently  we  have  a  young 
3rd  in  Italy,  the  reality  is  an  immigrant  rake.  The  features  arc  not  endearing 
I  1  their  challenging  confidence,  and  the  emblems  of  trade  arc  hidden  away 
I  corner  so  that  we  may  the  more  easily  admire  his  wine  coloured  velvet 
I  with  its  fur  collar.  It  is,  for  all  these  implications,  a  very  fine  portrait  and 
J  roaches  Mcngs  in  the  presentation. 

I  oldi  was  not  alone  in  his  social  aspirations.  At  the  same  time  another 
I  an  immigrant,  Rusca,  was  signing  his  portraits  Carolus  Equis  de  Rusca 
I  liolanensis,32  while  another,  Andrea  Casali,  was  being  taught  English 
I  intry  dances  despite  the  fact  that,  as  Lady  Charlotte  Fermor  wrote,  'he  is  a 
I  iter  and  I  fancy  as  low  born  as  they  generally  arc,  though  by  means  of  an 
I  br  he  wears,  set  in  diamonds  .  .  .  and  some  fine  suits  of  clothes,  he  passes 
I  the  most  complete  fine  gentleman  in  the  world  and  is  treated  upon  an 
■<  d  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  company'.33 


io.  Andrea  Soldi.  Self  portrait,  signed  and  dated  1743, 
30  x  25  inches.  York  City  Art  Gallery. 
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1.  In  1798  ten  portraits  by  Soldi  were  listed  at  Newburgh,  there  being  an  additional  pair 
ot  Lord  and  Lady  Fauconberg,  threequartcr-length  (Musgrave  Lists,  British  Museum 
Add.  Mss.  6391,  ft".  256-7). 

2.  H.  Walpolc,  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  1786  edition,  Vol.  4,  p.  116. 

3.  E.  Edwards,  Anecdotes  of  Painters,  1808,  p.  26. 

4.  J.  D.  Fiorillo,  Geschichte  der  zeichnenden  Kwiste,  Gottingen  1808,  Vol.  5.  p.  563. 
He  stated  that  Soldi  was  bom  in  Florence  in  1735. 

5.  K.  A.  Esdaile,  Ronbiliac,  1928,  pp. 190-91,  210-11. 

6.  H.  F.  Finberg,  'Andrea  Soldi',  Apollo,  10, 1929,  pp.  157-60. 

The  Nazari  discussed  was  the  Lord  Boyne  in  his  Cabin  (Lord  Boyne) ;  Mrs.  Finberg 
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According  to  a  note  in  the  Witt  library  the  sitter  may  be  Geminiani  (1687-1762)  and 
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9.  Notebooks  3,  p.  84. 

10.  Notebooks  3,  p.  109  (c.  1742). 

11.  Sec  A.  C.  Wood,  A  History  of  the  Levant  Company,  1935  (reprint  1964), 
chapters  4  and  12. 

12.  Notebooks  3,  pp.  74,  75(1734). 

13.  Notebooks  3 ,  p.  84. 

14.  Musgrave  Lists,  British  Museum  Add.  Mss.  6391,  f.  84. 

15.  For  whom  Soldi  helped  to  decorate  the  Firework  Machine  in  Green  Park,  1749, 
together  with  Casali  and  Clermont  (cf.  Croft-Murray,  op.  cit.,  p.  276). 

16.  Notebooks  5,  p.  82. 

17.  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley,  July  18  1949.  The  following  lots  seem  relevant; 

36  Hudson  -  Ann  Montagu  who  married  Lord  Torrington;  167  Soldi  -  2nd  Duke  of 
Manchester;  172  Soldi  -  Harriet  Duchess  of  Manchester  1741 ;  179  Soldi  -  2nd  Duke 
of  Manchester;  185  Hudson  -  a  pair,  Lady  Oxenden  and  Sir  George  Oxenden; 
187  Soldi  -  Isabella,  wife  of  2nd  Duke  of  Manchester  1738  (as  Diana); 
192  Hudson  -  Harriet  wife  of  2nd  Duke  of  Manchester;  all  canvas  50  x  40  inches. 
Photographs  in  National  Portrait  Gallery  archive. 

18.  H.  Walpole,  Visits,  May  30  1763  {Walpole  Society  16, 1928,  p.  49). 

1 9.  Both  were  also  (somewhat  tortuously)  descended  from  Oliver  Cromwell ; 
Thomas'  grandmother  was  Mary  Cromwell,  sister  of  Oliver,  and  Robert's  wife  was 
descended  from  Cromwell's  cousin,  Ann  Mayor  who  married  John  Dunch. 

20.  Lord  Fauconberg  esteemed  above  all  the  others  he  collected  his  'great  Bassan' 
(E.  K.  Watcrhouse,  'A  note  on  British  collecting  of  Italian  pictures  in  the  later 
seventeenth  century',  The  Burlington  Magazine,  102,  i960,  p.  54). 

2 1 .  County  Record  Office,  Northallerton. 

22.  According  to  a  note  in  the  NPG  archive  (?  by  Collins  Baker).  The  date  now 
reads  17  . .  .  Previously  called  a  portrait  of  Hogarth,  cf.  Collins  Baker, 
British  Painting,  1933,  pi.  44;  Catalogue  RA  1955-6(11),  and  F.  Antal,  Hogarth, 
1962,  p.  44,  pi.  97b.  Since  this  article  was  prepared  for  press,  I  have  been  told  by  Mr. 
John  Cornforth  that  the  state  portrait  of  Fauconberg  (No.  4)  appears  to  be  dated  1744 
which  would  presumably  also  be  the  date  for  No.  5. 

2  3 .  Notebooks  3 ,  p .  84. 

24.  Ib id.,  p.  84(1738). 

25.  Ibid.,  p.  96(i739). 

26.  Ibid.,  p.  84(1738). 

27.  Ibid.,  p.  109(1742). 

28.  Croft  Murray,  op  cit,  p.  281. 

29.  Both  in  peer's  robes;  sold  at  Christie's  December  18  1953  (59)  and  Sotheby's 
November  21  1934  (81).  Lord  Maynard  was  a  connoisseur  and  amateur  painter 
(Leslie  and  Taylor,  Reynolds,  i,  p.  278). 

30.  Notebooks  3,  p.  120(1744). 

3  1 .    Sold  at  Sotheby's  December  8  1971,  (63)  and  acquired  by  York;  previously  exhibited 

at  1  he  Magnasco  Society,  1926,  lent  by  Max  Rothschild. 

32.  cf.  his  portrait  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  (Ministry  of  Works). 

33.  W.T.Whitley,  Artists  and  their  Friends  in  England  1700-gg,  1928,  Vol.  1,  p.  120; 
letter  from  Lady  Charlotte  Fcrmor  to  the  Countess  of  Pomfret,  October,  1743. 
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The  Sculptor 
and  his  Drawing: 
l.Reg  Butler 

W.  J.  Strachan 

Despite  the  vast  extension  of  potential  expression  in  sculpture  with  the  opening-up  of  fresh 
sources  of  inspiration  and  the  availability  of  new  materials  and  techniques  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  drawing  linked  with  it  remains,  by  its  very  nature  and  through 
all  the  variations  of  individual  idiom  a  welcome  constant,  as  the  sculptor's  most  intimate 
expression. 


Apart  from  the  pleasure  we  -  like  the  sculptor  himself - 
derive  from  this  activity,  related  drawings  illuminate 
and  deepen  our  appreciation  of  the  three-dimensional 
objects.  Most  contemporary  sculptors  draw,  many 
compulsively,  directly  or  indirectly  for  their  work. 
They  may  follow  Henry  Moore's  earlier  and  Bernard 
Meadows'  and  McWilliam's  present  practice  and  use 
sketchbooks  as  a  kind  of  sorting-house  of  ideas  from 
which  to  select  before  proceeding  to  a  maquette  or 
model  stage.  For  more  figurative  subjects,  sculptors 
may,  as  Maillol  invariably  did  and  Ralph  Brown, 
to  quote  one  example,  docs  today,  draw  from  life- 
models.  For  reliefs  or  complex  constructions  they  may 
make  working-drawings;  Kenneth  Armitage,  Manzu, 
Gio  Pomodoro,  Pol  Bury  and  Clacs  Oldenburg  - 
whose  creations  could  hardly  be  more  diverse  -  have 
made  intrinsically  fascinating  drawings  for  their 
projects.  Between  these  extremes  we  have  sculptors 
like  Gonzalez  and  Henri  Laurens  in  the  recent  past  and 
Dodcignc  and  Reg  Butler  today  for  whom  drawing, 
at  intervals  between  intensive  work  on  their  sculpture, 
is  an  obsessive  occupation.  Butler  makes  his  attitude 
clear:  'drawing  for  me  has  no  place  as  a  method  of 
solving  structural  problems.  But,  since  I  am  the  same 
person  when  I  draw  as  when  I  make  a  sculpture,  they 
share  a  common  identity  .  .  .'.  In  other  words  he  is 
always  drawing  as  a  sculptor  whereas  a  painter's 
outlook  is  inherently  dominated  by  two-dimensional 
co-ordinates,  notional  settings,  the  illusion.  For  Butler, 
the  sculptor-draughtsman,  the  important  thing  is  the 
resolution  of  a  three-dimensional  experience  in  two- 
dimensional  terms;  his  concern,  spatial  problems  and 
plasticity.  His  architectural  and  engineering  training 
has  served  to  emphasise  this  consciousness;  the  trape- 
zoid frameworks  of  his  sculpture  have  their  equivalents 
in  his  drawings.  Although,  especially  of  late,  pre- 
occupied with  figurative  expression,  he  seldom  has 
recourse  to  a  life  model.  Such  is  his  remarkable  retinal 
memory,  he  can  call  on  an  extensive  repertoire  of 
images  which  emerge  in  his  drawings,  filtered  through 
his  imagination  and,  particularly  in  his  sculpture, 
distorted  by  his  obsessions.  The  comparison  and 
relation  between  the  latter  as  expressed  in  the  two 
media  is  a  fascinating  study. 1  No  less  than  an  attempt 


to  assess  the  drawings  as  works  of  art  per  se,  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  present  article. 

The  Unknown  Political  Prisoner  maquette  which  won 
Butler  the  Grand  (first)  Prize  in  the  International 
Competition  of  1953  has  been  dealt  with  in  extenso  in 
articles  and  books.  Briefly,  for  the  sculptor  himself, 
apart  from  the  agreeable  prestige,  its  importance  was 
the  successful  solution  of  a  problem:  the  combination 
of  metal  construction  with  the  figurative  representa- 
tion of  the  'three  watchers'.  The  judges  rightly 
assessed  the  project  on  its  originality  and  potential 
impressiveness,  and,  one  imagines,  on  its  element  of 
mystery  -  'the  statue  is  then  beautiful'  wrote  Emerson, 
'when  it  begins  to  be  incomprehensible'.  The  work 
incorporates  two  of  Butler's  obsessions  -  that  with  the 
tower  or  box,  later  to  take  the  form  of  the  'Tclieekle 
Botte  tie  Fetiches'  (1961),  shown  at  the  Tate  Gallery 
'Painting  and  Sculpture  of  a  Decade,  1954-64',  and 
with  the  exaggeratedly  uplifted  head  as  in  the  'three 
watchers'  on  the  platform  below.  This  latter  feature, 
scarcely  discernible  on  the  filiform  maquette  figures,2 
is  unambiguously  clear  on  his  sketch  studies  -  parti- 
cularly on  one  the  Tate  Gallery  possesses  in  wash, 
pencil  and  wax  chalk,  in  which  the  neck  and  Battened 
head  have  preternatural  proportions  -  and  in  the 
bronze  male  Manipulator  of  1954.  We  sec  variations  of 
it  in  the  Girl  scries,  figures  with  arms  raised,  and  it 
persists  right  up  the  present  phase  of  coloured  bronzes. 

But,  before  considering  the  Girl,  it  is  relevant  to  look 
at  Doll  -  drawing  and  bronze.  The  former  (No.  1) 
represents  an  interim  period  between  the  'iron'  period 
of  Butler's  biomorphic  creations,  for  which  his 
practical  experience  in  a  smithy  proved  so  useful,  and 
his  preoccupation  with  the  female  figure  as  it  evolved 
through  various  stages  of  distortion  or  suppression 
(Rodin's  emphasis  through  absence  -  'you  see  the  rest 
without  it  being  materially  there  ).  Even  allowing  for 
the  fact  that  the  drawing  is  of  an  inanimate  objee  the 
style  and  technique  is  tighter  than  in  Butler's  pr  sent- 
day  work.  The  head,  less  ovoid  than  one  of  Chirico's, 
has  a  strangely  evocative  blankness.  The  pulley  and 
strings  form  a  linear  design  of  the  kind  one  associates 
with  the  abstract  lithographs  he  made  about  that  time. 
The  bronze  (No.  2),  half  doll,  half  lay-figure,  arms 
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1.  Doll. 

Pencil  drawing. 
Private  collection, 
Canada. 

2.  Doll.  Bronze,  1955, 
Height  19J;  inches. 
Private  collection, 
U.S.A. 


>trctchcd,  with  its  wide  pelvis  and  fcctlcss  legs 
Igures  Girl  (1954-56)  shown  at  Holland  Park  in 
7,  but  its  head  is  uptiltcd  at  right  angles  to  the 
:ax.  Readers  may  recall  the  bronze  on  a  kindred 
ne  (1953-54)  a  Girl  -  peeling  off  a  vest  -  a  tall, 
der  figure,  both  arms  bent  inwards.3  In  the  version 
•oduced,  Girl  (1956-57)  (No.  3),  the  emphasis  is  on 
breasts  and  buttocks,  anticipating  a  series  of  arm- 
girls  with  heads  lowered.  The  Girl  drawing,  of  the 
e  year  as  the  bronze,  has  an  equivalent  tautness  of 
i(No.4). 

is  par  excellence  a  sculptor's  drawing  in  whid  the 
ntial  form  is  grasped  by  the  centre.  The  circle  on 
CK  left  of  the  head,  the  triangle  below  the  face, 
ctocd  by  a  similar  one,  reversed  on  the  rib-cage, 
rjiind  one  of  the  schematic  lines  in  the  drawings  of 
ti:  sculpture-minded  painter,  Delacroix,  and  of  his 
Nervation:  'sculptors  are  superior  to  painters;  in 
fif  Wishing  Ac  form  they  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of 


their  art.  Partisans  of  the  contour,  they  arc  likewise 
concerned  with  the  disposition  of  the  masses'. 
This  drawing  has  -  one  might  say  beyond  the  final 
analysis  -  the  indefinable  quality  that  makes  a  master- 
piece, and  for  the  visible  demonstration  of  the  second 
part  of  Delacroix's  assertion,  the  reader  should  look  at 
the  drawing  of  Bending  Girl  (No.  13).  Control  and 
discipline  are  implicit  in  Butler's  drawing.  He  draws 
standing  at  the  easel,  holding  his  pencil  by  the  tip 
away  from  the  point,  oriental  fashion.  Virtuosity, 
which  could  easily  be  the  enemy  of  his  imagination 
and  intelligence,  in  fact  serves  them.  Figure  in  space  is 
also  one  of  Butler's  obsessions,  often  in  association  with 
another  -  the  wheel  or  disc.  There  is  the  example  of 
Girl  on  a  Wheel  (1959), a  standing  figure, but  mostly  the 
wheel  or  segment  carries  the  suggestion  of  centri- 
fugal movement,  as  in  Catapult,  a  male  figure  sus- 
pended horizontally  over  a  disc  base,  in  Figure  falling 
and  Figure  in  Space  (1957-58). 


left 

3.  Girl.  Detail  of 
bronze,  1956-57, 
Height  58  inches. 
Collection,  Max 
Rayne,  Loudon. 

4.  Girl. 

Pencil  drawing,  1957, 
io|  x  83  inches. 
Pierre  Matisse  Gallery, 
New  York. 
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The  drawings  reproduced  however  have  a  closer 
affinity  with  Girl  in  Space  of  1958-59  (No.  8)  shown 
at  the  Battcrsca  Open  Air  Exhibition  of  i960  in  which 
the  girl's  body  is  arched  back.  The  small  premier  coup 
sketch  (No.  5)  -  one  of  Butler's  rare  brush  drawings  - 
captures  the  sense  of  movement  in  all  these  girls  in 
space.  The  tilted  circle  in  the  drawing  (No.  6)  which 
most  resembles  the  bronze,  has  the  function  of  a 
centrifugal  vector  made  visible;  in  the  other  (No.  7)  the 
pattern  ot  directional  lines  which  creates  the  illusion  of 
space  is  also  the  graphic  equivalent  of  the  trapezoid  of 
metal  rods  in  the  sculpture.  The  latter  (No.  8)  explains 
Reg  Butler's  enthusiasm  for  the  Russian  star  gymnast, 
Olga  Korbut,  and  the  more  mature  figure  of  his 
Figure  in  Space  of  1957-58,  swinging  on  an  inward 
curve  -  a  synthesis  of  controlled  movement  -  could 
have  been  Olympic  prize-winner  Ludmila  Touresh- 
cheva :  nature  imitating  art. 

At  one  period  Butler  did  a  number  of  bronzes  of 
standing  girls  with  their  heads  almost  cushioned  on 
their  full  breasts.4  Also  during  the  sixties  he  indulged 
in  an  interesting  recapitulatory  exercise,  a  kind  of 
ghost-laying  affair  which  throws  light  on  an  aesthetic 
attitude  he  hints  at  in  one  of  the  lectures  in  his  book 
Creative  Development.5  He  made  what  he  calls  his 


5.  Movement. 
Brush  drawing, 
20  x  16  inches. 


6.  Figure  in  space? 
Pencil  drawing,  I 
25x32  inches,  i 


above  right 

7.  Figure  in  space 
Pencil  drawing, 
32x25  inches. 
Private  collection 
U.S.A. 

below  right 

8.  Figure  in  span 
Bronze,  1958-5 
Height  56  inchc 
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mc  imaginaire',  composed  of  a  large  number  of 
inze  figurines  (lost  wax),  conscious  pastiches  of 
;nitivc  and  exotic  sculpture,  derivative  yet  original 
;rprctations  of  typical  artefacts,  in  the  sense  that 
asso's  pastiches  after  Velasquez  are  originals.  Butler 
i  reacting  against  the  sculptural  eclecticism  that  is 
cd  on  ethnological-museum  art.  In  the  event  the 
lit  is  an  assemblage  of  figurines  -  as  much  a  unit  as  a 
iise  Nevelson  composition  -  arranged  on  a  series  of 
Ives,  and  as  such  acquired  in  toto  by  the  Pierre 
H  tisse  Gallery,  New  York.  I  would  also  like  to  refer 
i  bronze  portrait  bust  that  Butler  modelled  in  Japan 
1966  while  guest  of  the  Japanese  government.  This 
trait  (Makoto  Okuyama)  with  its  sad,  fleshless  face, 
11s  to  represent  a  puritan  stripping-down,  a 
E  ture  of  catharsis  before  he  embarked  on  the  present 
sual  flowering  of  coloured  bronze  nudes.  The  work 
these  has  meant  five  years  of  planning,  devising, 
wing  (en  marge)  and  practical  mechanical  detail 
iuding  the  finish  of  the  master  casts.  A  superficial 
a  nee  at  the  photographs,  or  indeed  at  the  sculptures 
umselves,  could  give  a  wholly  false  impression  of 
r  istic  waxworks.  A  longer  and  more  discerning  look 
a  )els  this  illusion.  Far  from  having  a  waxy  gloss,  the 
sj  face  has  a  firm,  attractive  appearance,  velvety  to  the 
t]  ch  (and  eye).  The  colour  of  the  metal  gently 
s]  uses  the  coats  of  paint  -  terre  verte,  semi-opaque  and 
a  isparcnt  white  -  creating  subtly  varying  flesh- 
t]  es  comparable  to  those  of  Velasquez's  Rokt  by 
I|  ins.  Butler's  aim  was  to  get  away  from  the  dead- 
\)  ght  feeling  that  bronze  gives.  This  he  has  certainly 
J  ieved.  And  furthermore  in  the  attitudes  in  which  he 
1  placed  these  figures,  ostensibly  dependent,  and 
^Lvincingly  so,  on  body  rhythms  and  muscular 
sions,  he  has  overcome  the  appearance  of  inertia 
t  cast  metal  can  so  easily  assume, 
"hree  of  these  nudes  -  only  Bending  Girl  is  on  a 
mal  plinth  -  are  effectively  set  off  by  bases  that  in 
pe  and  colour  (off-whites  and  grey-green  stripes) 
suitably  sophisticated  to  match  the  sculpture 
hout  being  obtrusively  modish.  The  minute  realism 
he  veins  in  the  foot,  the  elbow  creases  -  serves, 
adoxically,  to  emphasise  the  unreality  of  each 
ire,  near  life-size  except  for  Girl  on  Back  (No.  9) 
ich  is  about  a  third  less.  In  this  most  sensitive 
Ipture,  the  right  foot  pressed  into  the  flesh  of  the 
thigh  evokes  a  memory  of  Pluto's  hand  similarly 
eezing  Proserpine's  thigh  in  Bernini's  Rape  of 
serpine.  Nor  is  it  only  for  this  incidental  comparison 
t  I  would  venture  to  say  that  Butler's  coloured 
nzes  represent  a  valid,  contemporary  mannerism, 
ce  my  concern  is  primarily  with  the  drawing,  I 
1  not  dwell  on  the  problems  the  sculptor  had  to 
'e  from  the  plaster  and  polystyrene  stages  to  the 
>orate  and  lengthy  finishing  processes,  heloed.  I 
uld  add,  by  his  wife.  The  whole  perfectionist 
:rprise  is  an  agreeable  refutation  of  Paul  Valcr  ' 
ient:  'la  machine  a  extermine  la  patience'.  The  four 
:>ured  bronzes  and  drawings  related,  were  shown 
he  Pierre  Matisse  Gallery,  New  York,  Spring  1973. 
t  critics,  who  might  have  been  shocked,  were 
igued  and  delighted  by  these  'most  obsessive 
tasies'.6 


rhc  drawings  I  am  showing  have  the  closest 
mity  with  Girl  on  Bock  (No.  9)  and  Girl  on  Round 
sc  (No.  10).  The  one  showing  the  girl  with  her  head 
own  back  with  a  hint  of  the  right  leg  in  a  vertical 
se  (No.  11)  dates  back  in  fact  to  1954  -  an  example 
how  long  an  image  can  linger  in  the  sculptor's  mind, 
litler  had  not  made  any  conscious  use  of  this 
raving.)  The  drawing  of  the  recumbent  hgurc  with 

right  leg  raised  (No.  12)  is  in  a  more  relaxed 
hnique  but  reveals  the  same  tension  of  flesh  stretched 
;r  ribs  and  torso  as  in  the  sculpture.  The  third 
wing  (No.  13)  relates  to  Bending  Girl  in  which  the 
Iptor  gives  a  strong  emphasis  to  the  rich  fullness  of 

buttocks,  the  pendulous,  though  well-formed 
asts  and  the  familiar  uptilted  head.  In  the  drawing, 
:h  its  greater  concession  to  elegance,  the  trans- 
ent  stockings,  veiling  the  legs,  as  well  as  lending  a 
tural  quality  (compare  a  similar  effect  in  the  upper 
t  of  the  recumbent  figure),  act  as  a  counterpoint  of 

turning  head  and  the  wedge  of  shadow  at  the  top  to 

spine.  The  broken  line  of  the  upper  contour  is 

uisitely  drawn. 

here  is  no  need  to  emphasise  the  merits  of  Reg 
dcr's  drawings  as  works  of  art  in  their  own  right, 
,  on  this  showing,  their  'correspondance'  -  the 
idelaircan  sense  -  with  the  sculptor's  three  di men- 
ial forms.  The  viewer  will  recognise  the  thread  of 
inical  and  aesthetic  continuity  that  persists. 


irl  on  back. 
Ilted  bronze, 
p-72. 

I*ht  34  inches. 

>kl  on  round  base. 
ted  bronze, 
i-72, 

*ht  34  inches. 
|?th  63^  inches. 


above  right 
11.  Drawing 
1954- 


pencil, 


right 

12.  Drawing,  pencil, 
1972,  27  x  39  inches. 

below  right 

13.  Drawing,  1970, 
27  x  39  inches. 
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'his  applies  equally,  of  course,  to  similar  parallels 
oncerning,  for  example,  Moore's  reclining  figures, 
larini's  horses  and  riders,  Manzu's  cardinals,  etc. 
Tie  maximum  height  allowed  for  a  maquette  entry  was 
ighteen  inches.  Butler's  maquette  therefore  was  only 
/150  the  full  size!  As  for  its  realisation,  political  and 
xhnical  complications  have  so  far  precluded  its  erection 
n  the  intended  -  and  ideal  -  site  on  the  Humboldt  Hohe, 
most  on  the  East-West  German  border.  Perhaps  the  new 
etente  between  West  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union 
'ill  make  the  project  feasible. 

|>ne  cast  is  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  another  in  the  Museum  of 
'odern  Art,  New  York. 

is  phase  is  dealt  with  at  length  by  Robert  Melville 
vlotif6). 

ive  lectures  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  Slade  where 
eg  Butler  is  on  the  staff  as  adviser,  etc.  Published 
outledge.  1962. 

'hnCanaday,  New  York  Times,  March  31. 


Three  Georgian  Lanthorns 

The  late  Lord  Methuen 

The  Methuen  Collection  of  pictures  and  works  of  art  at  Corsham  Court  has  remained 
largely  intact  since  the  eighteenth  century.  The  late  Lord  Methuen  spent  years  arranging 
and  classifying  the  archives  so  that  many  objects  can  be  attributed  to  some  of  the  greatest 
designers  and  craftsmen  of  the  age:  Chippendale,  Adam  and  Cobb  for  example.  Lord 
Methuen  also  rediscovered  in  the  cellars  a  number  of  other  works  of  art,  three  of  which  he 
described  for  us  here.  A  fully  illustrated  article  on  Corsham  will  follow  in  a  later  issue  of 
The  Connoisseur. 


During  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  my 
ancestor,  Mr.  Paul  Methuen  (1723-1795),  must  have 
installed  lanthorns  to  light  some  of  the  passages  of  his 
newly  converted  Corsham  House,  between  1760  and 
1772.  Three  of  these  lanthorns  have  survived  and  have 
been  put  into  service  in  passages  in  recent  years, 
hanging  under  circular  plaster  decorative  roundels. 
All  these  lamps  have  glass  domes,  possibly  added  when 
they  were  converted  to  gas,  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  lanthorns  are  made  of  brass,  having  been  cast 
probably  from  carved  wooden  models,  and  in  two 
cases  they  have  been  lacquered  to  give  the  appearance 
of  bronze.  The  third  one  has  not  been  lacquered  and 
shows  the  brass  finish. 

Lanthorn  No.  1  generally  follows  the  design  in  the 
third  edition  of  Chippendale's  Director,  on  Plate  clii, 
fig.  A.  It  is  hexagonal,  the  sides  16  inches  high  by  8  inches 
wide.  The  height  from  base  to  light-attachment  is  27 
inches,  the  overall  height  being  33  inches.  The  serpentine 
arms  are  ornamented  with  finials  and  with  a  leafage 
decoration  at  the  junction  with  the  vertical  ribs:  and  the 
feet  have  an  acorn  and  leafage  design.  Incorporated  in  the 


base  is  a  circular  glass  panel  12  inches  wide,  beautifully 
engraved,  depicting  a  stag  in  a  forest  scene,  possibly  of 
contemporary  Bohemian  origin. 

Lanthorn  No.  2  is  cylindrical,  with  jour  convex  glass 
panels  and  a  circular  glass  bottom.  The  panels  are 
12\  inches  high  and  12  inches  wide.  The  lamp  is  24 
inches  high,  27  inches  overall,  and  is  also  made  of  cast 
brass,  lacquered  to  look  like  bronze.  The  curved  arms  have 
decorative  scrolls,  and  an  elaborate  winged  ornament  at  the 
junction  with  the  upright  ribs;  the  lamp  has  rather  plain 
turned  feet. 

Lanthorn  No.  3  is  square,  with  a  glass  bottom  and  sides, 
and  measures  i2j  inches  in  width,  19  inches  from  base  to 
light-attachment ,  and  23  inches  overall  height.  The 
glass  sides  are  cut  toft  the  brass  top-structure,  with  its 
double  bracket-shaped  cross-piece;  the  sides  are  finished 
with  a  decorative  foot,  the  lanthorn  being  suspended 
by  four  S-shaped  supports  and  attached  by  an  elaborate 
ornament  to  the  upright  ribs. 

The  metal  part  of  this  lanthorn  is  of  polished  brass 
and  shows  no  signs  of  having  been  lacquered.  It  has  been 
hung  in  the  main  corridor,  opposite  the  front  entrance. 


6  Lanthom  No.  2.  Showing  circular  shape,  with  serpentine 
supporting  arms,  ornamented  with  finials  and  an  elaborate 
winged  ornament  at  the  junction  of  the  upright  ribs. 
Plain,  turned  feet.  Note  the  glass  dome. 


7.  Lanthom  No.  3.  Showing  the  candle  lamp  and  glass  dome 
and  fitted  for  electricity. 

8.  Lanthom  No.  3.  Detail  showing  ornament  attached  to  centre 
part  of  double  bracket-shaped  cross-piece. 
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Cornelius  Krieghoff : 
Scenes  in  Canada 

Peter  Winkworth 

In  1972,  the  centenary  of  Cornelius  KrieghofF's  death,  a  commemorative  exhibition  of  his 
prints  and  the  paintings  on  which  they  appear  to  be  based  was  held  in  the  McCord 
Museum,  McGill  University,  Montreal.  It  will  be  seen  in  other  Canadian  cities  and  from 
March  6  to  May  1,  1974  will  be  on  view  at  the  Canada  House  Gallery,  Canadian  High 
Commission,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  following  a  stay  in  Paris  and  Brussels.  The 
Exhibition  is  believed  to  be  the  first  comprehensive  exhibition  of  Krieghoff's  prints.  The 
catalogue,  entitled  Scenes  in  Canada,  C.  Kriegnoffj  Lithograph  drawings  after  his  paintings  of 
Canadian  Scenery,  1848-1862,  is  fully  illustrated  with  all  the  prints  reproduced  in  full  colour 
and  is  'intended  to  serve  both  as  a  guide  to  the  prints  themselves  and  as  a  source  book  for 
future  art  historians'.1 


'The  first  artist  to  awaken  Canadians  to  the  beauty 
of  the  countryside,  the  hills  and  the  forest  in  their 
autumn  and  winter  garb  was  Cornelius  Krieghoff'.2 
He  came  to  Canada  around  1840  as  a  result  of  a  fateful 
romantic  encounter  with  a  charming  young  French- 
Canadian  girl,  Louise  Gauthier,  who  had  made  the 
trip  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  on  the  newly- 
opened  Canada  Atlantic  Railway.  She  met  Krieghoff 
in  New  York;  he  had  come  to  the  United  States 
around  1834  after  several  years  of  wandering  adven- 
tures in  Europe  where  he  earned  his  living  as  an 
itinerant  painter  and  musician.  He  was  born  in 
Amsterdam  in  1815.  He  received  early  art  training. 
He  was  proficient  on  several  musical  instruments  and 
instructed  in  the  natural  sciences.  When  he  came  to 
America  in  the  1830s  it  was  to  make  a  botanical 
collection  and  related  sketches  for  a  German  university. 
It  is  interesting  to  recall  this  experience  when  we  enjoy 
the  detailed  realism  of  Krieghoff's  later  still— lifes  of 
flowers  and  insects.  Ever  on  the  scent  of  adventure  and 
novelty,  he  joined  the  American  army  and  took  part 
in  the  Seminole  War  in  the  Florida  Everglades.  There 
he  recorded  in  his  sketc1 '  b  -  ^k  his  own  experiences, 
the  Indian  culture  and  the  natural  phenomena.  After 
his  discharge,  he  re-created,  in  a  9tu  ho  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  canvases  of  historical  interest  to  the 
American  Government.3  This  was  the  time  when  he 
met  and  married  Louise  Gauthier,  whose  family  lived 
in  Longueuil  across  the  River  from  Montreal,  in 
Canada. 


The  young  couple,  in  the  early  1840s,  made  their 
home  with  the  Gauthier  family.  A  daughter,  Emilie, 
was  born  and,  according  to  the  registry  of  the  Parish  of 
Ste-Famille  de  Boucherville,  a  son,  Henri. Krieghofl 
painted  the  local  scene,  the  neighbours,  the  surround- 
ing countryside,  selling  his  canvases,  spending  as  he 
went,  always  good  company.  In  1845  he  and  his 
family  were  in  Montreal  at  addresses  indicating 
declining  degrees  of  prosperity.  In  fact  the  artist  found 
the  prosperous  bourgeoisie  of  Montreal  less  than 
chauvinistic:  they  preferred  to  import  European 
'masterpieces'  to  decorate  the  walls  of  their  silver-grey 
limestone  houses  rather  than  to  buy  the  local  talent  and 
scenery.  Krieghoff  was  selling  his  paintings,  literally 
peddling  them,  for  a  few  dollars;  eventually  he  did 
sign-painting  to  eke  out  an  existence  for  his  young 
wife  and  family. 

In  1848  prints  bearing  Krieghoff's  name  as  artist 
appeared  for  sale.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
Krieghoff  took  his  canvases  to  New  York  and  Munich 
himself.  The  medium  of  lithography  was  an  ideal  one 
to  capture  the  wealth  of  detail,  the  atmospheric 
nuances,  the  sparkling,  at  times  flagrant  colour:  of 
Krieghoff 's  evocative  sketches.  His  prints  arc  impoi  mt 
not  only  for  their  aesthetic  value  but  as  social  c  m- 
mentaries  and  records  of  life  in  Canada  in  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century. 

Visitors  to  Canada  and  particularly  British  officers 
stationed  at  Quebec  bought  Krieghoff's  paintings  and 
prints  as  souvenirs  of  their  Canadian  sojourn.  This 
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3.  Indian  Chiefs.  Colour  lithograph,  i860.  Illustration  to 
Construction  of  the  Great  I  'ictoria  Bridge  in  Canada,  drawn 
by  Krieghoffand  lithographed  by  Kell  Brothers,  Castle 
Street,  Holborn. 


shelved  rock  -  every  bend  of  die  Jacques  Cartier 
River  revealed  new  delights,  and  die  sparkling  necklet 
of  small  lakes  around  Quebec  City,  among  them  Lake 
St.  Charles  and  Lake  Beauport,  was  his  inspiration. 
In  the  glistening  brilliance  of  ice  and  snow  we  can 
hear  the  'skreek'  of  runners  on  hard-packed  winter 
roads,  feel  the  nose-nipping  cold.  The  crimson  of  soft 
maple,  the  copper  of  beech,  the  gold  of  ash  seem  like 
sentimental  exaggerations  of  the  Canadian  woods  in 
autumn.  His  colours  often  make  the  eye  flinch.  He 
contrasts  the  luminosity  of  sunshine  and  moonlight 
with  deeply  darkened  shadows.  Krieghoff 's  paintings 
and  prints  form  a  record  of  the  national  costumes  of 
the  early  settlers  -  the  men's  pantalons  tucked  into 
high  bottes  sauvages',  the  wool  tuques  and  capuchon 
coats  e  ncircled  by  the  'ceinture  flecheV,  the  women's 
skirts  and  'le  polka'  gathered  about  the  waist  by  the 
omni-present  apron,  and  topped  by  the  fringed  shawl; 
the  children,  miniature  adults.  How  these  people 
travelled  to  work  and  play  is  suggested  by  painted 
carriole,  berlot,  cutter,  carriage  and  cart. 

Krieghoff  first  saw  and  became  interested  in  the 
American  Indians  during  his  term  with  the  United 
States  Army  during  the  Seminole  War  in  the  Florida 
Everglades.  When  he  and  his  wife  made  their  home 
with  her  parents  in  Longueuil,  he  found  it  within  easy 
distance  of  the  Iroquois  Reservation  at  Caughnawaga. 
During  his  stay  in  Quebec  City  he  mingled  with  and 
sketched  the  Hurons  in  the  Reservation  at  nearby 


Lorette.  Krieghoff  has  recorded  the  way  of  life  of  the 
Indians  at  that  time  and  suggested  in  colourful  canvases 
their  relationship  with  the  settlers.  The  costumes  of 
hunters,  moccasin  sellers,  basket  weavers,  chiefs  and 
braves,  male  and  female,  in  encampment  or  open 
country  include  authentic  details  of  beadwork,  colour 
and  design.  The  papoose  board,  the  snow  shoes, 
the  headgear  are  recorded  as  part  of  the  Quebec 
scene  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  (see  colour  p.  213). 
So  faithful  was  his  delineation  considered  that  one  of 
his  paintings  was  used  to  illustrate  a  moment  of 
decision  among  the  Indians  prior  to  the  building  of  the 
Victoria  Bridge  in  the  publication  celebrating  the 
event  (No.  3).  A  Krieghoff  portrait  of  an  Iroquois 
chief  was  reproduced  to  illustrate  the  occasion  when 
the  Chief  waited  on  Lord  Elgin,  the  governor, 
concerning  the  assertion  of  the  natural  rights  and 
claims  of  the  Iroquois  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  Lake 
Superior.12 

In  the  Canada  House  exhibition  of  prints  and 
paintings  by  Krieghoff,  each  item  is  a  capsule  social 
record  of  some  phase  of  life  in  Quebec  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  For  instance  .  .  .  The  French  Canadian  Habitants 
playing  at  Cards  (No.  2),  takes  the  viewer  into  a  Quebec 
house  of  the  time  (some  say  Ins  father-in-law's) 
where  he  remarks  the  details  of  construction,  the  wide 
pine  floor  boards  with  trap  door,  the  tongue-and- 
groove  pine  walls  and  enclosed  staircase;  the  home- 
made rush-button  chairs  and  solid  table,  the  cradle 
with  patchwork  coverlet,  the  armoire  with  hand- 
forged  hardware,  the  box  stove,  the  niceties  of  clock, 
pictures  and  mirror;  the  winter  dress  of  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  the  sleds,  the  cooking 
utensils. 

In  Place  d'Armes  a  Montreal  (No.  4),  the  interest  in 
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the  foreground  lies  in  the  means  of  winter  travel  of 
1848  -  the  fur-lined  cutter,  no  doubt  with  a  hot  brick 
at  Madamc's  feet,  the  low-slung  bcrlot,  the  carriole. 
The  Place  is  dominated  by  classical  revival  buildings 
with  Palladian  details  and  bordered  with  the  solid 
limestone  houses  of  the  merchants  and  prosperous 
citizens.  The  street  lamps  arc  typical  albeit  inadequate. 
Krieghoff  is  reputed  to  have  incorporated  Lord  Elgin's 
winter  equipage  in  three  of  his  larger  paintings.  This 
is  one  of  them,  the  other  two  being  the  Sledge  Race 
near  Montreal  (No.  5)  and  Ice  Cone  at  the  Falls  of 
Montmorency  (No.  8). 

The  Sledge  Race  near  Montreal  (No.  5)  contains  an 
interesting  contrast  in  occupation  and  vehicle  -  the 
gaily  caparisoned  horses  and  the  vicc-rcgal  cutter  look 
trail  and  toy-like  compared  to  the  flat  sturdy  sleighs  of 
the  local  people  who  live  and  work  in  the  area.  These 
same  low  traineaux  arc  in  use  in  Ice  Cutting  (No.  6). 
The  broad  work-horse  has  his  own  touch  of  gaiety, 
the  brass  sleigh  bells.  The  road  is  safely  marked,  the  ice 
cutting  carried  on  at  a  distance.  On  the  skyline  of 
Montreal  in  the  distance  can  be  identified  the  twin 
towers  of  the  gothic  revival  Notre  Dame  Church, 

8.  The  Ice  Cone  at  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  near  Quebec, 
Lower  Canada,  in  1853.  Lithograph  after  Krieghoff  by 
W.  Simpson  for  Day  and  Son,  Lithographers  to  the  Queen. 
Published  for  the  artist  by  Ackennann  and  Co.,  96  Strand, 
December  1853. 


the  classical  revival  lionsccours  Market  Building  with 
its  graceful  dome,  and  the  slender  steeple  of  Notre 
Dame  dc  Bonsecours. 

In  Sugar  Making  in  Canada  (No.  7),  the  whole- 
habitant  family  is  engaged  in  an  important  winter 
occupation,  maple  sugar  making.  The  cabanc  shelters 
the  fire  of  birch  logs  and  the  enormous  black  iron 
chaudron  in  which  the  sap  boils  until  of  the  right 
consistency  to  be  pulled  by  Madame  into  'la  tire',  a 
jaw-binding  delight,  or  poured  into  moulds  by  the 
child  at  the  left.  Every  youngster  has  his  chore  - 
collecting  the  sap  from  the  trees  and  pouring  it  into 
the  sap  barrel,  chopping  wood  for  the  voracious  fire. 
The  winter  work-clothes  arc  carefully  detailed,  their 
colours  the  natural  ones  derived  from  beetle  and  berry. 

In  the  middle  ground  of  The  Ice  Cone  at  the  Falls  of 
Montmorency  (No.  8),  the  Governor-General  Lord 
Elgin's  sleigh  and  matched  horses  join  the  pleasure 
seekers  on  the  way  to  the  great  ice  cone  which  formed 
at  the  base  of  the  Falls.  Over  the  ice  road  from  nearby 
Quebec,  and  from  the  villages  along  the  Bcauprc 
Shore,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor  gathered  with 
sled  and  toboggan  on  the  glistening  sides  of  the  sugar 
loaf.  For  the  less  adventuresome  nature  provided  the 
Ladies'  Cone,  more  gentle  in  slope  and  modified  in 
height.13  Refreshment  booths  or  cabarets  were 
excavated  from  the  body  of  the  cone  by  enterprising 
caterers  and  here  beverages,  both  hot  and  cold  as 
well  as  strong  were  obtainable.14 
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Cornelius  Krieghoff:  Scenes  in  Canada 


9.  Passengers  and  Mail  Crossing  the  River.  Oil  on  canvas. 

This  painting  shows  the  river  at  Quebec,  but  in  the  lithograph 

used  as  an  illustration  in  Construction  of  the  Great 

Victoria  Bridge,  i860  (at  Montreal),  the  Quebec  background 

has  been  eliminated. 


Passengers  and  Mail  Crossing  the  River  (No.  9)  is  an 
instance  where  Kricghoff's  facility  and  faithfulness  in 
capturing  a  rapid  and  essential  impression  were 
invaluable  in  illustrating  an  important  publication  of 
historic;'  value.15  The  contrast  in  costume  between 
the  passengers  and  the  canotiers  is  interesting,  the 
method  of  transporting  the  mails  remarkable,  if 
terrifying. 


NOTES 

1 .  Catalogue  foreword.  Isabel  Barclay  Dobell,  Director, 
McCord  Museum,  McGill  University. 
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Collins  London  and  Toronto,  p.  18. 
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Exhibition  of  Islamic  Pottery 
at  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art 


Esin  Atil 


This  year,  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  celebrating  its  50th  anniversary  with  a  scries 
of  special  exhibitions  devoted  to  the  outstanding 
features  of  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Near  Eastern  art 
selected  from  its  own  collection.  Ceramics  from  the 
World  of  Islam  was  chosen  as  the  theme  for  the  Near 
Eastern  exhibition  since  the  unique  character  of  Islamic 
art  is  considered  to  be  best  represented  through  its 
ceramics. 

The  term  Islamic,  generally  used  to  identify  the 
religion  established  by  the  Prophet  Muhammed  in  the 
seventh  century,  actually  carries  a  far  more  complex 
and  ambiguous  meaning.  It  defines  the  entire  culture 
of  the  lands  whose  inhabitants  in  majority  profess  to 
the  Muslim  faith  and  yet  are  composed  of  diverse 
traditions  and  ethnic  groups,  social  and  political 
segments.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this 
culture  is  the  creation  of  ceramics  which  are  devoid  of 
any  dogmatic  or  theological  iconography  and  reflect 
the  popular  taste  throughout  their  history. 

The  production  of  ceramics,  possibly  man's  oldest 
and  most  permanent  contribution  to  civilization, 
begins  to  appear  during  the  Neolithic  Age.  In  the  Near 
East,  shards  and  wasters  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
seventh  and  sixth  millennia  B.C.,  enable  the  archaeolo- 
gists to  determine  the  chronological  sequence  of  its 
ancient  societies. 

The  process  of  forming  a  shape  from  a  lump  of  clay, 
its  creative  and  metaphysical  implications,  has  always 
intrigued  the  Near  Eastern  mind.  This  involvement 
can  be  observed  in  its  religious  texts,  particularly  in  the 
passages  pertaining  to  the  physical  substance  of  man. 
There  exist  a  number  of  references  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  which  the  vessel  formed  by  the  potter  is 
likened  to  the  creation  of  man  by  God,  both  creators 
having  absolute  control  over  the  shape  and  destiny 
of  their  products: 

O  Lord,  thou  art  our  father,  we  arc  the  clay 
and  thou  the  potter  (Isaiah,  64.8). 

O  house  of  Israel,  cannot  I  do  with  you  as 
this  potter,  saith  the  Lord  (Jeremiah,  18.6). 

The  allegorical  relation  between  God  and  potter, 
and  man  and  clay,  is  also  reflected  in  the  Koran : 

And  certainly  We  created  man  of  clay  that  gives 
forth  sound,  of  black  mud  fashioned  in  shape  (1 5  :26). 
He  created  man  of  clay  like  the  potter's  (5  5 : 14). 

Similar  themes  appear  in  Islamic  literature,  the  most 
renowned  of  which  arc  the  verses  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
giving  the  pot  a  soul  not  unlike  that  of  man: 


Listen  again.  One  evening  at  the  close 
OJ'Ramazan,  ere  the  better  moon  arose 
In  that  old  potter's  shop  I  stood  alone 
With  the  clay  population  round  in  rows. 

And  strange  to  tell,  among  that  earthen  lot 
Some  could  articulate,  while  others  not 
And  suddenly,  one  more  patient  cried, 
'  Who  is  the  Potter,  pray,  and  who  the  Pot?' 

The  Near  Eastern  fascination  with  the  articulation 
of  clay  and  the  inventiveness  of  the  potter  undergoes 
a  sudden  transformation  during  the  formative  years  of 
Islamic  art.  Within  a  hundred  years  after  the  teachings 
of  Muhammed,  Islam  expanded  from  Central  Asia  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  creating  new  urban  centres 
populated  by  a  substantial  middle  class.  The  humble 
craft  of  the  potter,  which  prior  to  Islam  was  basically 
utilitarian  and  of  little  artistic  merit,  became  a  work  of 
art  by  the  ninth  century.  Islamic  pottery  began  to  be 
created  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  rich  bourgeoisie 
who  wanted  to  possess  objects  of  beauty  which  often 
imitated  the  themes  and  materials  exclusive  to  the 
court. 

The  transformation  in  the  production  of  ceramics 
was  initiated  in  two  regions:  around  the  capital  of  the 
Abbasid  caliphs  in  Iraq  and  in  the  northeastern 
provinces  of  Khorasan  and  Transoxiana. 

Abbasid  Wares 

The  most  original  technique  invented  by  the  Islamic 
potter  is  that  of  lustre,  in  which  the  prosaic  earthen- 
ware was  made  to  resemble  a  sumptuous  gold  object. 
Early  lustre-painted  ceramics  not  only  copy  the 
techniques  used  on  metalwork  but  also  its  shapes  (No. 
1).  Within  a  short  time  the  decorative  repertoire 
expanded  to  include  stylized  human  figures  and 
animals,  accentuated  by  wide  contour  panels  while 
circles,  dots  and  strokes  filled  in  the  background 
(No.  2).  The  early  Abbasid  lustre-painted  wares  arc 
characterised  by  their  cream-coloured  paste,  covered 
by  an  opaque  white  glaze  on  which  the  motifs  were 
fixed  during  a  second  firing.  These  wares  were 
exported  to  all  corners  of  the  Islamic  world  with 
examples  found  in  India,  Iran,  Egypt  and  Spain. 

The  origin  of  lustre,  executed  both  in  Iraq  .  id 
Egypt  in  the  ninth  century,  is  a  controversial  subject. 
It  was  most  likely  created  around  Baghdad,  the  capital 
of  the  Abbasids,  and  swiftly  advanced  to  the  western 
provinces.  The  excavations  of  Samarra,  north  of  the 
capital  and  the  residence  of  the  court  between  836  and 
86} .  have  unearthed  a  considerable  amount  of  lustrc- 
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1.  Plate, 

moulded  and  <  cred 
with  golden  h 
Iraq,  Abbasid  Jod 
(Samarra),  j 
yth  century.  , 
Diameter:  28  m. 

2.  Bowl, 
ovcrglazepair  l« 
golden  lustre 
Iraq,  Abbasid  iod 
(Samarra), 

10th  century. 
Diameter:  35.  m 


ited  fragments. '  Lustre-painted  pottery  also  ap- 
jrs  in  Egypt,2  executed  during  the  reign  of  the 
1  unids  (868-905) ;  as  well  as  in  Tunisia,  on  the  tiles 
be  Great  Mosque  of  Kairouan  which  is  dated  862. 
.  second  group  of  Abbasid  wares  reveal  the  impact 
ic  Chinese  ceramic  tradition  which  will  be  of  great 
ificancc  throughout  the  history  of  Islamic  pottery, 
h  the  Samarra  and  Fustat  excavations  have  yielded 
ealth  of  imported  Chinese  wares,  providing  the 
ularity  of  Far  Eastern  Ceramics  in  the  Islamic 
Id.  The  three-colour  glazed  T'ang  pieces  were 
ated  by  using  green,  yellow,  and  purple  splashes, 
n  enhanced  with  incised  decorations, 
he  plain  white  T'ang  wares  were  rarely  copied 
ng  the  Abbasid  period,  Islamic  potters  preferred  to 
)rate  the  opaque  white  surfaces  with  geometric  or 
il  motifs,  rendered  either  in  blue  or  in  a  combina- 
of  other  colours  (No.  3).  The  employment  of 
ilt-bluc  is  often  said  to  be  the  innovation  of  the 
Id  of  Islam  and  one  which  influenced  the  Chinese, 
c  blue-and-white  pieces  were  executed  both  by 
tasid  and  T'ang  potters  around  the  same  period, 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  originating  culture. 
1  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  a  unique  concept  of 
nic  ornamentation,  popularly  called  the  'arabes- 
,  makes  its  initial  appearance  (Nos.  1,  3  and  4). 
.  feature  will  be  used  to  decorate  all  future  works  of 
anging  from  architecture  to  manuscript  illumina- 
,5,  totally  covering  the  surfaces  without  a  logical 
be  nning  or  end,  combining  geometric  shapes,  floral 
vegetal  motifs,  at  times  even  human  and  animal 
res,  creating  a  sense  of  infinite  growth  through  the 
rl(  and  interaction  of  its  parts.  The  arabesque  is  never 
ecific  form  but  a  combination  of  interrelated 
tents,  some  of  which  can  be  quite  naturalistic  while 
rs  are  highly  abstract.3 


mid  Wares 

mipletely  different  aesthetic  approach  to  the  art  of 
nicS  appeared  in  Khorasan  and  Transoxiana 
ng  the  Samanid  rule  (819-1211).  Using  brown, 
v  or  red  slips  to  write  elegant  inscriptions  on  the 
e  engobe  which  covers  the  buff  earthenware,  the- 
irs were  able  to  create  objects  which  not  only 
:ss  a  refined  sense  of  aesthetics  but  also  contain 
ses  of  good  wishes  and  popular  sayings  (No.  4). 
graphy,  possibly  the  greatest  contribution  of 
1,  is  one  of  the  major  components  of  Islamic 
rative  repertoire  and  one  which  will  continue  to 
sed  on  ceramics  for  several  centuries,  bestowing 
ings  and  auspicious  messages  to  its  owner, 
ther  types  of  wares  executed  in  northeastern  Iran 
in<  de  the  splash-glazed  and  incised  technique  which 
also  seen  in  Iraq  and  Egypt,  and  imitations  of 
isid  lustres  by  using  a  greenish  pigment  under  a 
parent  glaze,  following  the  stylistic  convents  as 
lished  in  Iraq.  One  unusual  group,  depicting 
ed  human  and  animal  figures  surrounded  by 
tal  motifs,  is  underglaze-painted  in  polychrome 
prs.  Excavations  from  Samarkand  and  Nishapur 
innate  that  the  slip-painted  epigraphic  pottery  as  well 
)lash-glazed  wares  and  lustre  imitations  were 
uced  in   both  sites  although  the  underglaze 
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3.  Bowl, 

ovcrglazc  painted 
in  blue. 

Iraq,  Abbasid  period 

(Samarra), 

9th  century. 

1  Hameter:  20.5  cm. 


4.  Howl, 

underglaze  painted 
in  dark-brown  and 
red  slips. 

Iran,  Samanid  period 
(Nishapur  or  Samarkand), 
10th  century. 


The  inscription  on  the 
rim  reads:  'It  is  said 
that  he  who  is  content 
w  ith  his  own  opinion 
runs  into  danger. 
Blessing  to  the  owner'. 
1  )iameter:  39.3  cm. 
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polychrome-painted  group  was  indigenous  to  Nisha- 
pur.4 

The  creation  of  lustre,  the  formation  of  the  concept 
oi  the  arabesque,  and  the  employment  of  calligraphy 
as  an  ornamental  device  arc  the  most  significant 
innovations  of  early  Islamic  pottery.  The  appearance 
ot  human  figures  and  animals  on  the  ceramics  estab- 
lishes the  basic  vocabulary  of  princely  themes  and 
bestiary,  both  of  which  will  be  constant  throughout 
Islamic  art,  particularly  in  the  Seljuk  period. 

Seljuk  JVares 

Following  the  arrival  of  the  Seljuk  Turks  from  Central 
Asia,  the  ceramic  production  in  the  Near  East  showed 
an  unprecedented  vitality  in  the  experimentation  of 
pottery  shapes,  styles  and  techniques.  Even  though  the 
actual  rule  of  the  Seljuks  (1038-1194)  was  short-lived, 
their  dynastic  name  is  used  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
to  define  the  period  from  the  mid-eleventh  to  the  first 


5.  Bowl, 

incised  and  paintec 
with  green  and 
yellow  glazes. 
Iran,  Seljuk  pcrioc' 
(Aghkand), 
I2th-i3thccnturyi 
Diameter:  25.1  en 


6.  Plate, 

ovcrglazc  painted 
bro  wnish-red  lust' 
Iran,  Seljuk  pcrio. 
(Kashan),  dated  1.1 
Made  by  Sayyid  . 
Shams  al-Din 
al-Hasani. 
Diameter:  3 5.2 ci 


rter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  the  Near  East 
tinued  to  be  governed  by  numerous  Turkish 
ices  and  amirs  related  to  this  family.  The  greatest 
nent  in  Iranian  ceramics  was  roughly  between  1 175 
1225,  at  which  time  a  new  onslaught,  the  Mongols 
red  from  the  East,  ending  the  life  in  many  urban 
res. 

nee  a  majority  of  Seljuks  cities  have  never  been 
?erly  excavated  and  pieces  inscribed  with  dates  and 
e  of  manufacture  are  extremely  rare,  the  proven- 
•  of  a  great  number  of  objects  and  the  evolution  of 
:s  are  often  hypothetical.  Although  the  stylistic 
.ires  of  Kashan  have  been  sufficiently  analysed5  and 
Rayy  finds  help  to  identify  the  wares  executed  in 

city,6  there  are  little  concrete  data  as  to  the 
hiction  of  such  regions  as  Azerbaijan,  Khuzistan, 

and  Kirman  as  well  as  to  the  wares  of  Sava  and 
gan.7 

revival  of  interest  in  Chinese  ceramics  occurred 
le  twelfth  century;  this  time  the  exquisite  white 
:s  of  the  Sung  period  were  imitated  in  various 
r  Eastern  centres.  Islamic  versions  have  an  ex- 
lely  fine,  hard  and  white  paste  and  are  often 
ed,  incised  or  pierced  with  the  transparent  glaze 
tg  in  the  holes  to  increase  the  transluccncy  of  the 

different  and  provincial  group,  attributed  to 
tqhwestern  Iran,  employs  the  sgraffito  technique  by 
:cj  ring  the  earthenware  with  an  engobe  and  carving 
hi  >utlincs  of  the  motifs  and  then  filling  the  designated 
in ;  with  coloured  glazes.  This  type  often  represents 
ill  e  animals  placed  against  a  floral  scroll  (No.  5). 
le  most  renowned  pieces  of  the  Seljuk  period  are 


lustre-painted  wares  which  generally  reveal 
les  taken  from  the  princely  cycle  -  such  as  en- 
ned  personages,  conversing  roval  couples,  hunters, 
s,  musicians,  and  dancers  intermingled  with  real 
intastic  animals  -  set  against  a  minutely  detailed 
ground,  often  incorporating  bands  of  inscriptions 

6). 

milar  subjects  appear  on  overglaze-painted  wares, 
llarly  called  'minai',  in  which  some  of  the  pig- 
ts  were  applied  under  the  transparent  glaze  while 
rs  were  fixed  during  a  second  reduced  firing.  This 
ious  technique  enabled  the  potters  to  employ  an 
lsive  range  of  colours  and  to  decorate  their  pieces 
e  same  manner  as  the  miniaturists.  In  fact,  there 
several  pieces  which  represent  literary  episodes 
l  from  manuscript  illustrations,  revealing  corn- 
Die  stylistic  features  (colour  p.  224). 
aderglaze-painted  wares  with  motifs  painted  in 
and  black  under  a  clear  or  turquoise  glaze  were 
widely  produced  during  this  period  (No.  7). 
uted  in  this  method  is  an  unusual  group  of 
Is  constructed  in  two  shells,  the  outer  of  which  is 
'"d,  displaying  a  remarkable  technical  virti  r»si 
8).  The  Seljuk  potters  also  created  endless  variety 
loulded,  carved,  pierced  and  monochrome  01 
o  :hrome-glazed  wares,  often  combining  more 
one  technique  on  a  single  piece. 
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%nid  Wares 


destruction  of  the  major  centres  of  the  Near  East 


7.  Bowl, 

painted  in  black  under 
transparent  turquoise 
glaze. 

Iran,  Seljuk  period, 
(Kashan), 

early  13th  century. 
Diameter:  20  cm. 


8.  Doublc-sh<  11  ewer 
shaped  as  a  ro-  %ter, 
painted  in  bl;  k  and 
blue  under 
transparent 
turquoise  glaze. 
Iran,  Seljuk  period 
(Kashan),  first  half 
of  the  13  th  century. 
Height:  29.1  cm. 
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polychrome-painted  group  was  indigenous  to  Nisha- 
pur.-* 

The  creation  oflustrc,  the  formation  of  the  concept 
of  the  arabesque,  and  the  employment  of  calligraphy 
as  an  ornamental  device  are  the  most  significant 
innovations  of  early  Islamic  pottery.  The  appearance 
ot  human  hgures  and  animals  on  the  ceramics  estab- 
lishes the  basic  vocabulary  of  princely  themes  and 
bestiary,  both  of  which  will  be  constant  throughout 
Islamic  art,  particularly  in  the  Seljuk  period. 

Seljuk  Wares 

Following  the  arrival  of  the  Seljuk  Turks  from  Central 
Asia,  the  ceramic  production  in  the  Near  East  showed 
an  unprecedented  vitality  in  the  experimentation  of 
pottery  shapes,  styles  and  techniques.  Even  though  the 
actual  rule  of  the  Seljuks  (1038-1194)  was  short-lived, 
their  dynastic  name  is  used  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
to  define  the  period  from  the  mid-eleventh  to  the  first 


5.  Bowl, 
incised  and  paii 
with  green  and 
yellow  glazes. 
Iran,  Seljuk  pet 
(Aghkand), 
1 2th— 1 3th  tent*, 
Diameter:  25.1  p 


6.  Plate, 

ovcrglazc  pain  I  fa 
brownish-red  Itrc. 
Iran,  Seljuk  pc  d 
(Kashan),  datci  210. 
Made  by  Sayy 
Shams  al-Din 
al-Hasani. 
Diameter:  35. ;'m. 


cr  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  the  Near  East 
nued  to  be  governed  by  numerous  Turkish 
es  and  amirs  related  to  this  family.  The  greatest 
icnt  in  Iranian  ceramics  was  roughly  between  1 175 
225,  at  which  time  a  new  onslaught,  the  Mongols 
rij  :d  from  the  East,  ending  the  life  in  many  urban 
(es. 

ice  a  majority  of  Seljuks  cities  have  never  been 
;rly  excavated  and  pieces  inscribed  with  dates  and 
of  manufacture  are  extremely  rare,  the  proven- 
of  a  great  number  of  objects  and  the  evolution  of 
are  often  hypothetical.  Although  the  stylistic 
:a,res  of  Kashan  have  been  sufficiently  analysed5  and 
he  .ayy  finds  help  to  identify  the  wares  executed  in 
ij  !  city,6  there  arc  little  concrete  data  as  to  the 
rc 
.11 
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iction  of  such  regions  as  Azerbaijan,  Khuzistan, 

ind  Kirman  as  well  as  to  the  wares  of  Sava  and 
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revival  of  interest  in  Chinese  ceramics  occurred 
2  twelfth  century;  this  time  the  exquisite  white 
;  of  the  Sung  period  were  imitated  in  various 
Eastern  centres.  Islamic  versions  have  an  ex- 
.'ly  fine,  hard  and  white  paste  and  are  often 
d,  incised  or  pierced  with  the  transparent  glaze 
;  in  the  holes  to  increase  the  translucency  of  the 


different  and  provincial  group,  attributed  to 
western  Iran,  employs  the  sgraffito  technique  by 
31  ing  the  earthenware  with  an  engobc  and  carving 
le  Jtlines  of  the  motifs  and  then  filling  the  designated 
with  coloured  glazes.  This  type  often  represents 
■  animals  placed  against  a  floral  scroll  (No.  5). 
e  most  renowned  pieces  of  the  Seljuk  period  are 
lustre-painted  wares  which  generally  reveal 
;s  taken  from  the  princely  cycle  -  such  as  en- 
ed  personages,  conversing  royal  couples,  hunters, 
,  musicians,  and  dancers  intermingled  with  real 
itastic  animals  -  set  against  a  minutely  detailed 
ground,  often  incorporating  bands  of  inscriptions 

J). 

lilar  subjects  appear  on  overglaze-painted  wares, 
larly  called  'minai',  in  which  some  of  the  pig- 
!  were  applied  under  the  transparent  glaze  while 
s  were  fixed  during  a  second  reduced  firing.  This 
ous  technique  enabled  the  potters  to  employ  an 
sive  range  of  colours  and  to  decorate  their  pieces 
:  same  manner  as  the  miniaturists.  In  fact,  there 
several  pieces  which  represent  literary  episodes 
from  manuscript  illustrations,  revealing  com- 
le  stylistic  features  (colour  p.  224). 
derglaze-painted  wares  with  motifs  painted  in 
ind  black  under  a  clear  or  turquoise  glaze  were 
;c  widely  produced  during  this  period  (No.  7). 
c  ited  in  this  method  is  an  unusual  group  of 
p  constructed  in  two  shells,  the  outer  of  which  is 
i,  displaying  a  remarkable  technical  virtu*.  '■<■ 
3).  The  Seljuk  potters  also  created  endless  variety 
oulded,  carved,  pierced  and  monochrome  or 
>1|  hrome-glazed  wares,  often  combining  more 
a'  )ne  technique  on  a  single  piece. 

irfiid  Wares 

u  estruction  of  the  major  centres  of  the  Near  East 


7.  Bowl, 

painted  in  black  under 
transparent  turquoise 
glaze. 

Iran,  Seljuk  period, 
(Kashan), 

early  13th  century. 
Diameter:  20  cm. 


8.  Double-she!'  ewer 
shaped  as  a  roc  .  or, 
painted  in  blac  and 
blue  under 
transparent 
turquoise  glaze. 
Iran,  Seljuk  period 
(Kashan),  first  half 
of  the  13  th  century. 
Height:  29.1  cm. 
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the  Mongols  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  thirteenth 
ntury  resulted  in  a  temporary  halt  in  the  production 
ceramics;  but  it  was  soon  revived  by  the  Ilkhanids 
256-1353),  a  branch  of  the  Mongols  who  settled  in 
orthwestern  Iran  and  converted  to  Islam.  It  is 
ssumcd  that  Kashan  kilns  were  reactivated  and  some 
the  newly  established  cities  such  as  Sultanabad, 
artcd  to  manufacture  pottery. 

The  Ilkhanid  period  reveals  a  continuation  of 
istrc-painted  pottery  and  tiles  as  well  as  underglazc- 
ainted  wares  although  their  aesthetics  reflect  the 

ongol  taste.  The  minai  technique  shows  a  change  of 
yle,  often  painted  with  repetitive  scrolls,  spirals  and 
ots  on  a  blue  or  turquoise  ground,  enhanced  by  the 

dition  of  gold  leaf. 

An  innovation  of  the  period  appears  in  a  group  of 
p-painted  wares  which  is  attributed  to  Sultanabad. 
iesc  pieces  are  covered  with  a  grey  cngobe  on  which 
e  motifs  are  applied  with  a  thick  white  slip,  and 
tlincd  in  black.  Their  decorations  reflect  certain 
hinese  themes  brought  in  by  the  Mongols  (such  as 
tus  blossoms  and  phoenix)  as  well  as  the  Islamic 
dition  of  princely  themes  and  animals  (No.  9). 
A  document  written  by  Abu'l  Kasim  in  1301  is  most 
liable  for  the  identification  of  the  materials  and 
hniques  used  by  the  potters  in  the  Ilkhanid  period.8 
though  an  extensive  amount  of  pottery  was  pro- 
ced  in  Iran  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
lturies,  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  Seljuk 
riod  could  not  be  recreated. 


Ottoman  Wares 

The  early  ceramic  tradition  of  Anatolia,  conquered  by 
the  Scljuks  in  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century, 
generally  follows  the  styles  and  techniques  seen  in  the 
ether  regions  of  the  Near  East. 

During  the  Ottoman  period  (1281- 1923),  a  tre- 
mendous activity  was  observed  with  the  imperial 
studios  of  Istanbul  providing  the  decorative  motifs  for 
the  pottery  and  tiles  executed  in  the  kilns  of  Iznik.  The 
earliest  type  of  Ottoman  wares  arc  blue-and-whitc, 
some  of  which  reveal  local  designs  while  others 
imitate  the  Yuan  and  Ming  porcelains  enthusiastically 
collected  by  the  sultans  in  the  Topkapi  Palace.  In  time, 
green  and  purple  arc  added  to  the  decoration  which 
begins  to  reveal  a  preference  for  naturalistic  composi- 
tions. An  indigenous  type  appears  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  distinguished  by  its  white  paste  and 
by  the  refined  execution  of  floral  motifs  rendered  in 
bright  tones.  This  type  includes  a  vivid  and  thickly 
applied  red  which  characterises  Turkish  pottery 
(No.  10).  Iznik  is  the  only  site  which  has  been  thor- 
oughly excavated  and  published.9  The  finds  of  this 
city  reveal  that  all  types  of  Ottoman  tiles  and  pottery 
were  produced  there  for  local  consumption  as  well  as 
for  export  to  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 

Sofa  rid  Wares 

The  impact  of  Chinese  blue-and-whitc  wares  which 
was  strongly  felt  in  the  ceramic  activities  of  the  Near 
East  throughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 


i) 


C  our 
Blcer, 

glaze  painted  in 
chrome  colours. 
Seljuk  period, 
13  th  century. 
>rated  with 
ve  scenes 
renting  the  story 
hzan  and 
izha  from  the 
namch. 
ht:  12  cm. 


9.  Bowl, 

underglaze  painted 

in  white  slip. 

Iran,  Ilkhanid  period 

(Sultanabad), 

late  I3th-carly  14th 

century. 

Diameter:  27  cm. 

10.  Plate, 

underglaze  painted  in 
blue,  green  and  red. 
Turkey,  Ottoman 
period  (Iznik), 
mid-i6th  century. 
Diameter:  31.7  cm. 


i i .  Plate, 

undcrglazc  painted 
in  blue  with  its 
cavetto  incised. 
Iran,  Safavid  period 
(Kirman),  late  17th- 
carly  1 8  th  century. 
Diameter:  45.3  cm. 


continued  in  Iran  during  the  Safavid  period 
(1 502-1722).  The  Safavid  shahs,  like  the  Ottoman 
sultans  were  avid  collectors  of  Far  Eastern  porcelain.10 
Local  imitations  of  Chinese  porcelains  can  be 
observed  in  a  group  of  incised  and  pierced  white 
wares,  recalling  the  twelfth-century  copies  of  the  Sung 
pieces.  Blue-and-whitc  wares,  attributed  to  Mcshhed 
and  Kirman,  were  also  extensively  produced  following 
the  motifs  and  techniques  of  the  Far  East,  yet  adhering 
to  the  Safavid  idiom  (No.  11).  This  period  also  wit- 
nessed a  revival  of  lustre-painted  wares,  which  are 
decorated  with  stylised  floral  motifs,  together  with 
carved,  pierced,  monochrome  or  polychrome-painted 
pottery. 

Only  the  highlights  of  the  spectacular  tradition  of 
Islamic  pottery  can  be  presented  in  such  a  brief  article. 
The  foundation  of  this  tradition,  which  produced 
objects  of  great  aesthetic  appeal  and  technical  per- 
fection for  over  ten  centuries,  can  be  traced  to  its  early 
years  in  which  its  character  was  determined.  The 
creation  of  lustre  and  the  concept  of  the  arabesque,  the 
decorative  repertoire  of  calligraphy,  princely  themes 
and  bestiary  were  initiated  in  the  ninth  century  and 
persisted  throughout  Islamic  history  even  though 
modified  by  later  stylistic  and  technical  developments. 
The  awareness  of  the  monumental  ceramics  tradition 
of  China  was  always  present  with  repetitive  attempts 
to  imitate  the  Far  Eastern  wares.  Yet  the  techniques, 
shapes  and  motifs  inspired  by  Chinese  porcelains  were 
soon  absorbed  into  the  Islamic  vocabulary  and  lost 
their  purity.  One  of  the  most  significant  character- 
istics of  Islamic  art  is  the  preoccupation  with  surface 
decoration,  arbitrarily  employed  with  a  total  disregard 
to  function  or  form,  whether  on  the  facade  of  a 
mosque  or  on  the  cover  of  a  book.  The  predominance 
of  surface  over  shape  is  best  portrayed  in  its  ceramics, 
which  was  created  for  the  man  who  delighted  in 
possessing  a  unique  object  embellished  with  the 
symbols  of  good  life. 


NOTES 

1.  Fricdrich  Sarrc,  Die  Keramik  von  Sanmrra,  Berlin,  i<, 

2.  George  T.  Scanlon,  'The  Fustat  Mounds', 
Archaeology,  Vol.  xxiv,  No.  3  (June,  1971),  pp.  22(121 

3.  The  definition  of  arabesque  as  an  'idea',  with  possib 
theological  and  mystical  implications,  is  expertly 
presented  by  Oleg  Grabar,  The  formation  of  Islamic], 
New  Haven,  1973,  pp.  188-205. 

4.  A  group  of  shards  and  wasters  from  Samarkand  hoi  1  ijj 
Berlin  is  published  in  Kurt  Erdmann,  'Afrasiab 
Ceramic  Wares',  Bulletin  of  the  Iranian  Institute, 

Vol.  vi,  Nos.  1-4  (December,  1946),  pp.  102-110.  J 
For  the  cpigraphic  analysis  of  Samanid  Pottery  sec 
Lisa  Volov  (Golombck),  'Plaited  Kufic  on  Samanid 
Epigraphic  Pottery',  Ars  Orientalis,  Vol.  vi  (1966), 
pp.  107-133.  The  excavation  of  Nishapur,  undcrtak^ 
by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York, 
will  soon  be  published  by  Charles  K.  Wilkinson.  Se  is 
past  articles  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museim 
of  Art,  Vol?,  xxxii,  xxxiii,  xxxvn  (1937,  1938,  ar 
1942);  N.S.  vi,  ix,  xvn  and  xx  (1947,  1950,  1959 
and  1 961). 

5.  Richard  Ettinghausen,  'Evidence  for  the  Identificati'  of 
Kashan  Pottery',  Ars  Isiaiuica,  Vol.  in  (1936), 

pp.  44~75-  A  group  of  wasters  from  Kashan  is 
published  in  A.  U.  Pope,  'New  Findings  in  Persian 
Ceramics  of  the  Islamic  Period',  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Iranian  Art  and  Archaeology, 
Vol.  v,  No.  2  (December,  1937),  pp.  161-166. 

6.  The  material  from  the  Rayy  excavation  is  preserved 
the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Philadelphia. 

7.  A  group  of  intact  pieces  was  discovered  in  Gurgan, 
packed  in  jars  to  avoid  the  Mongol  destruction  of  12 
For  the  pieces  attributed  to  this  city  see  Mehdi  Bahr.  . 
Gurgan  faiences,  Cairo,  1949. 

8.  For  the  English  translation  and  commentary  see 
James  W.  Allan,  'Abu'l  Qasim's  Treatise  on  Ccrami 
Iran,  Vol.  XI  (1973),  pp.  1 1 1-120. 

9.  Oktay  Aslanapa,  Tiirkische  Fliensen  unci  Keramik  in 
Anatolien,  Istanbul,  1965;  and  'Pottery  and  Kilns 
from  the  Iznik  Excavation',  Forschungen  zur  Kimst 
Asiens,  Istanbul,  1969,  pp.  140-146. 

10.  The  collection  started  by  Shah  Abbas  in  161 1  at  the 
Ardabil  Shrine  is  now  in  the  Archaeological  Muscui 
in  Tehran.  For  Turkish  and  Iranian  collections  of 
Far  Eastern  porcelains  see  the  two  works  by 
John  A.  Pope,  Fourteenth-century  Blue-and-White: 
A  Group  of  Chinese  Porcelains  in  the  Topkapu  Sarayi 
Mi'tzesi,  Istanbul,  Washington  D.C.,  1970;  and  Chin 
Porcelains  from  the  Ardabil  Shrine,  Washington  D.C. 
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lie  American  way  with  Art 


7/  T.  Butler 


ings  from  Midwestern  University 
ctions 

rsity  art  collections,  among  this  nation's 
:  resources,  are  as  a  rule  immobile  - 
ble  only  on  their  home  campuses.  An 
ll  exhibition  which  can  be  seen  until  March 
:he  Elvehjem  Art  Center,  University  of 
nsin  promises  to  break  with  that  tradition, 
•d  'Paintings  From  Midwestern  University 
dons:  17th  to  20th  Centuries',  the  exhibi- 
uings  together  for  the  first  time  selected 
from  not  one,  but  ten  Midwestern  Univer- 
t  collections. 

ty-two  paintings  are  included  in  the 
ing  show  organized  and  sponsored  by  the 
nittce  on  Institutional  Co-operation  (a 
rtium  of  eleven  Midwestern  universities) 
le  Member  Universities.  The  paintings  in 
<hibition  were  chosen  for  their  intrinsic 
it  rather  than  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
cntation  of  the  collections.  They  encompass 
;  range  of  national  school  and  styles,  from 
panish  Baroque  master  Zurbaran's  'The 
of  St.  Anthony  oj  Padua  (1630),  the  earliest 
in  the  show,  to  Phenomena  Blue  Ascent 
,  by  the  American  colour  field  painter 
enkins,  one  of  the  most  recent. 
•  major  stylistic  currents  of  the  i^th,  18th 

NCISCO  DE  ZURBARAN. 

'ision  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua, 
canvas,  c.  1630. 

Art  Center,  Michigan  State  University. 


2.  j.  s.  copley.  Portrait  of  Squire  Hyde  of  Hyde, 
oil  on  canvas,  1777. 

Kranimert  Art  Museum,  University  of  Illinois. 

and  19th  centuries  arc  exemplified  by  such  works 
as  Hals'  portrait  of  Cornelius  Guldewagen,  a 
Ru:  '  ..l  landscape,  Magnasco's  Landscape  with 
Washerwomen ,  Ingres'  representation  of  Juno  and 
Lycurgiii  \~  ms\  ting  the  Pythia  by  Delacroix.  A 
number  of  less  familiar  artists  -  Shannon,  Carrion, 
Aubert  -  are  also  included. 

The  20th  century  is  represented  by  Picasso's 
famous  L 'Atelier,  Rouault's  Three  Clowns  and 
paintings  by  Vlaminck,  Leger,  Nicholson,  Matisse 
and  others.  Not  surprisingly,  a  third  of  the 
exhibition  is  devoted  to  Americans,  mai  '  of 


them  contemporary  figures  -  O'Keefe,  Rattner, 
Noland,  Pollock,  Avery,  Bailey  and  Aiuiszkic- 
wicz,  among  others.  Earlier  examples  of  Biers  tadf, 
Sargent,  Moran  and  Par  ton  arc  also  included. 

Ten  member  universities  of  the  Committee  on 
Institutional  Co-operation  are  participating  in 
the  exhibition:  University  of  Illinois,  Indi..i  1 
University,  University  of  Iowa,  University  >f 
Michigan,  Michigan  State  University,  Univcr  ,ty 
of  Minnesota,  Northwestern  University,  Ohio 
State  University,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
the  University  of  Chicago.  The  eleventh  mem- 
ber, Purdue,  will  not  participate  due  to  a  fire 
which  destroyed  its  exhibition  facilities.  The 
exhibition  is  partially  sponsored  by  a  grant  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
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3.  stuaet  davis.  New  York  to  Paris,  No.  l,  oil  on  canvas,  1931.  Museum  of  Art,  The  University  of  Iowa. 


Distinctive  in  character,  each  of  the  collections 
of  the  individual  universities  has  over  the  years 
served  as  a  rich  instructional  resource  for  students. 
The  idea  of  a  multi-university  travelling  ex- 
hibition originated  with  Gustave  von  Groschwitz 
of  the  University  of  Iowa,  who  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  original  planning  committee.  Mrs. 
Muriel  B.  Christison,  Associate  Director  of  the 
Krannert  Art  Museum,  University  of  Illinois,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  whose 
members  include  at  least  one  representative  from 
each  participating  university. 

The  extensive  exhibition  catalogue  contains 
illustrations  of  all  seventy-six  paintings  in  the 
show  -  with  seven  colour  plates.  Introductory 
essays  of  the  major  stylistic  trends  of  each  of  the 
four  centuries  represented  in  the  exhibition  also 
appear  in  the  volume.  These  are  written  by  art 
scholars  from  four  of  the  universities.  The  four 
will  present  illustrated  lectures  on  their  topics  at 
8  p.m.  on  Wednesday  evenings  during  the  course 


of  the  Wisconsin  exhibition:  Seventeenth  Century: 
Wallace  J.  Tomasini,  University  of  Iowa 
(October  10);  Eighteenth  Century:  Jcrrold  Ziff, 
University  of  Illinois  (October  17);  Nineteenth 
Century:  Robert  Beetem,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin (October  24) ;  Twentieth  Century:  Diane  Kirk- 
patrick,  University  of  Michigan  (October  31). 

Frederick  H.  Jackson  is  Director  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Institutional  Co-operation,  an  educa- 
tional consortium  founded  in  1958.  C.I.C.,  as  it  is 
known,  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  quality  and  efficiency  cf  higher 
education  through  the  pooling  of  certain  re- 
sources of  the  member  institutions.  Serving  as  a 
co-ordinating  agency,  C.I.C.  assists  the  univer- 
sities in  a  wide  variety  of  co-operative  ventures. 
These  projects  range  from  a  highly  successful 
Travelling  Scholar  programme  to  the  Study  of 
Bio-Meteorology  (the  effect  of  weather  on  living 
organisms)  to  the  present  exhibition  'Paintings 
from  Midwestern  University  Collections'. 


4.  PICASSO.  L' Atelier,  oil  on  canvas,  1934.  Indiana  University  Art  Museum,  Bloomington ,  Indiana. 


Marcel  Duchamp: 

A  Retrospective  Exhibition 


5.  MARCEL  DUCHAMP. 

photograph  by  Edward  Steichen. 


The  first  major  retrospective  exhibit  1  of 
Duchamp's  work  ever  presented  on  tl  East 
Coast  was  seen  last  fall  at  the  Phila  phis 
Museum  of  Art.  It  was  to  have  travelled  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  bi  lib 
conditions  there  prevented  this.  The  sli  in- 
cluded some  two  hundred  and  thirty  Jorks 
covering  the  whole  range  of  Duchamp's  uin, 
from  his  early  drawings  of  1904  to  pro  *  I 
which  the  artist  was  involved  at  the  tim<|fhis 
death  in  1968.  The  nucleus  of  the  exhibit!  was 
the  outstanding  Duchamp  holdings  the 
Philadelphia  Museum's  Arensbcrg  Col  tion 
and  his  two  masterpieces  permanently  ii 
there,  The  Large  Class  and  Iltant  Domes,  hat 
were  augmented  by  loans  from  The  Muse  1 N 
Modern  Art,  the  Yale  University  Art  (  M 
the  private  collection  of  Madame  reel 
Duchamp,  and  a  major  group  of  works  ojoffl 
from  Arturo  Schwarz  of  Milan  and  Rober  iw 
of  Paris,  both  leading  authorities  on  the  v  i  1 
Duchamp,  as  well  as  loans  from  nurous 
museums  and  private  collections  in  this  c<'  try 
and  abroad. 

In  recent  years  Marcel  Duchamp  (1887  H 
has  won  belated  recognition  as  one  of  the  jjM 
forces  influencing  the  development  ofw 
century  art.  Born  in  France,  Duchamp  ca  to 
America  in  1915,  two  years  after  his  ** 
Descending  a  Staircase  (now  in  the  Arci 
Collection)  created  a  sensation  at  the  Ai  *v 
Show  in  New  York.  He  played  a  key  role  ( he 
formation  of  two  of  the  major  early  colle  «* 
of  20th-century  art  in  this  country,  th  o 
Walter  and  Louise  Arensbcrg,  and  of  Jc 
Socicte  Argmyme  (now  in  the  Yale  Univ  t- 
Art  Gallery).  Although  Duchamp  aban  'v 
conventional  painting  and  drawing  in  191  l'~ 
half  century  of  'retirement'  up  to  his  dea  P> 
1968  was  a  period  of  sustained  creative  ac  t) 
that  produced  the  Readymades  and  such  m  '• 
pieces  as  The  Large  Glass  and  Etant  D' 
acknowledged  today  as  landmarks  in  the  . 
our  century.  The  work  of  the  post- World 
II  generation  of  artists  cannot  be  viewed  » 
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recognizing  the  widespread  and  stimulating 
influence  of  Marcel  Duchanip. 

Anne  d'Hamoncourt,  Curator  of  20th-century 
Art  at  Philadelphia  Museum  installed  the  ex- 
hibition, which  she  organized  in  collaboration 
with  Kynaston  McShine,  Curator  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sculpture  and  Painting  at  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art.  Accompanying  the  exhibition  is 
a  publication  edited  by  Miss  d'Hamoncourt  and 
Mr.  McShine,  which  presents  a  photographic 
record  of  Duchamp's  work,  in  addition  to  ten 
original  essays  by  eminent  scholars  and  critics, 
and  tributes  by  more  than  fifty  of  Duchamp's 
colleagues,  friends  and  followers. 


8.  MARCIiL  UUCHAMP. 

Ready-Madc ,  Girl  with  Bedstead  (Apolinire 

Enamelled),  1916-17. 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art, 

Louise  and  Walter  Arensberg  Collection, 


9.  MARCEL  DUCHAMP, 

The  Chess  Players, 

oil  on  canvas,  1910. 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art, 

Louise  and  Walter  Arensberg  Collection. 


Blue  Traditions:  Indigo  Dyed  Textiles 
and  Cobalt  Glazed  Ceramics 

Indigo,  the  highly  concentrated,  colour-fast  blue 
dye-stuff  which  captured  the  imagination  and 
harnessed  the  energy  of  craftsmen  for  centuries, 
was  the  subject  of  a  recent  exhibition  at  The 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art.  The  exhibition  ex- 
plored the  challenges  posed  by  the  early  use  of 
indigo  as  well  as  the  solutions  which  were  finally 
found  in  Europe.  Included  in  the  exhibition  is  a 
large  collection  of  rare  blue  and  white  textiles 
tracing  the  history  of  these  progressions  with  a 
smaller  group  of  ceramics  also  found  to  reflect 
similar  colour  and  design  themes  within  this 
period. 

Although  indigo  was  known  in  Europe  before 
the  17th  century,  its  importation  into  England 
and  the  Continent  for  the  first  time  in  quantity 
was  the  result  of  the  commercial  ventures  of 


11.  Country  1  Wage  Scene  Pattern, 
from  Bromley  Hall  Pattern  Book. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


European  India  merchant  companies.  Just  before 
the  17th  century,  the  Spanish  ship  Madre  de  Dios, 
loaded  with  exotic  goods  from  the  Indies,  was 
captured  by  the  British  and  brought  to  England. 
This  event  ignited  an  instantaneous  desire  for  the 
gaily  painted  cottons,  spices,  indigo  and  jewels  of 
the  I  1st  and  West  Indies.  Indian  painted  cotton 
and  indigo  dye  were  to  create  havoc  among 
European  economies  by  threatening  to  supplant 
the  traditional  wool  cloth  of  England,  the  silk 
cloth  of  France  and  the  blue  dye,  woad,  huge 
agricultural  crop  which  supplied  manufacturers 
of  each.  In  an  effort  to  diminish  this  economic 
upheaval,  jans,  proclamations,  royal  edicts  and 
decrees  were  pronounced  but  to  no  avail.  Indigo 
blue  dye  and  printed  cotton  cloth  had  arrived  and 
were  to  initiate  an  on-going  march  which  would 
sec  them  as  partners  for  the  next  three  centuries  in 
a  colic;  won  of  textiles  of  unequalled  favour. 

Just  after  the  turn  of  the  17th  century,  the 
Portuguese  carrack  Santa  Catarina  was  seized  by 
the  Dutch  and  taken  to  the  Netherlands  where  its 
cargo  of  silk,  lacquer  and  one  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  Chinese  blue  and  white  porcelain  were 
auctioned.  This  sale  resulted  in  the  diffusion  of 
China  trade  porcelain  throughout  the  Continent 
and  England.  Undoubtedly,  the  Chinese  blue  and 
colour  idiom  influenced  a  similar  one  in  the 
oduction  of  blue  and  white  printed  textiles 
tl       1  pea  red  in  the  following  years 


10.  Country  Village  Scene, 

copperplate  printed  cotton,  England,  c.  1770. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


Indigo,  however,  presented  a  complex  set  of 
problems  which  had  to  be  solved  before  it  could 
be  used  as  a  practical  dye.  The  basic  problem  was 
that  this  colourant  upon  leaving  the  vat  would 
instantly  meet  its  activating  agent  -  oxygen  - 
and  would  become  insoluble,  making  direct 
printing  upon  cloth  impossible.  European  artists 
eagerly  accepted  this  challenge  and  began  work- 
ing on  the  enigma,  but,  despite  their  concen- 
trated study  and  experimentation,  practical 
techniques  involving  the  dye  developed  slowly 
over  a  period  of  three  hundred  years. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  early  indigo 
usage  and  technique  the  exhibition  included 
selected  textiles  from  India,  Egypt,  and  Persia 
woven  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ.  Those 
produced  between  the  17th  and  19th  century  are 
from  England,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  Spain,  the  Far  East  and 
America. 

Three  categories  of  textiles  were  included: 
those  which  have  been  printed  with  indigo  dyes 
by  wood  block,  pencil  and  brush,  copperplate 
and  roller  press  plus  those  which  have  been 
resist  dyed  and  those  discharged  of  colour;  those 
which  arc  embroidered  with  indigo  dyed  yarns; 
and  finally  those  in  which  dyed  yarns  are  woven 
to  create  the  textile  itself,  such  as  the  great  French 
and  Italian  silk  damasks,  lampas  and  brocades, 
the  German  linen  damasks,  and  the  Far  Eastern 


12.  Woman's  Apron,  Moravia  C.S.S.R., 
indigo  resist  dyed  and  embroidered,  c.  1825. 
The  National  Museum  in  Prague  -  History 
Museum. 


ikat  dyed  woven  cloth. 

A  fascinating,  fully  illustrated  catalo; 
accompanies  the  show;  it  was  written  by  D 
S.  Katzenbcrg,  Consultant  Curator  of  Textile 
the  Baltimore  Museum. 
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The  Lcdoux  Heritage : 
Ukiyo-e  Master  Prints 

'There  is  something  very  special  about  Louis 
Lcdoux's  reputation  as  a  collector  ...  it  can 
probably  be  said  that  no  provenance  lends  greater 
cachet  to  a  print  than  tor  it  to  have  passed  through 
his  hands'.  Donald  Jenkins  has  used  these  words  to 
introduce  'The  Ledoux  Heritage:  The  Collecting 
of  Ukiyo-e  Master  Prints',  an  exhibition  recently 
held  at  Japan  House  Gallery  in  New  York  City. 

Louis  Ledoux,  successful  businessman,  scholar 
and  poet,  began  collecting  ukiyo-e  prints  in  the 
1910's.  Ukiyo-e,  literally  'pictures  of  the  floating 
world',  refers  to  a  style  of  Japanese  art  that  first 
emerged  in  the  17th  century.  This  art  portrays 
the  pleasures  of  the  newly  developing,  prosperous 
middle  class,  focusing  on  beautiful  courtesans  and 
Kabuki  actors.  Perhaps  nothing  else  about 
Ledoux  as  a  collector  is  so  well  known  as  the  fact 
that  he  deliberately  limited  the  size  of  his 
collection  to  250  prints.  This  meant  that  when- 
ever one  print  was  added,  another  had  to  be  taken 
out.  For  Ledoux,  every  new  acquisition  had  to  be 
justified  in  terms  of  its  relative  quality  and  with 
regard  to  the  effect  it  had  on  the  rest  of  the 
collection.  Many  internal  changes  in  the  collec- 
tion did  occur,  reflecting  Lcdoux's  developing 
aesthetic  philosphy.  This  development  is  clearly 
seen  in  Mr.  Lcdoux's  own  great  5  volume- 
catalogue  of  the  collection,  and  in  the  definitive 
'Surviving  Works  of  Sharaku',  written  together 
with  Harold  Henderson  for  a  1939  exhibition  at 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

In  selecting  prints,  Ledoux  employed  four 
criteria:  distinction  of  subject  matter;  quality  of 


13.  KAIGETSUDO  ANCIII. 

Courtesan  Placing  a  Hairpin  in  her  Hair 
woodblock  print,  c.  1714. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
Ham.  Brisbane  Dick  Fund. 


14.  SUZUKI  HARUNOBU. 

Lovers  and  Mandarin  Ducks  in  the  Snou> 
woodblock  print,  c.  1768. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Gaines. 


impression;  excellence  of  condition;  and  loveli- 
ness of  colour.  The  first  consideration  outweighed 
almost  anything  else;  a  distinguished  design,  if 
sufficiently  rare,  might  be  worth  acquiring  even 
if  not  in  perfect  condition.  Because  of  these 
rigorous  standards,  each  Ledoux  print  is  a  master- 
piece of  decorative  detail  and  technical  achieve- 
ment. 

The  Ledoux  collection,  which  was  never 
exhibited  as  a  collection  during  his  lifetime,  was 
dispersed  following  Lcdoux's  death  in  1948. 
Donald  Jenkins,  Associate  Curator  of  Oriental 
Art  at  The  Art  Insti  ite  f  Chicago  acted  as 
Visiting  Curator  for  this  exhibition.  He  has 
brought  together  sixty-eigl  t  .  two  hundred 
and  fifty  prints  (including  a  dip..  •  and  hcxap- 
tych),  which  comprised  the  Lcdoux  collection  at 
his  death,  and  which  represent  its  range  and 
excellence.  The  prints  are  on  loan  from  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  New  York 
Library,  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  and  twelve 
important  private  collections. 
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15-  KITACAWA  UTAMARO. 

The  Fickle  Type, 
woodblock  print,  c.  1794. 
Edith  Ehrman. 


Important  New  Books  on  Clocks 

Two  books  appeared  late  in  1972  which  arc 
important  additions  to  the  history  of  clocks  and 
clock-collecting  literature.  The  first  is  The 
lerican  Clock  1725-1865  by  Edwin  A.  Battison 
and  Patricia  E.  Kane  and  was  published  by  the 
New  York  Graphic  Society.  The  fifty  clocks 
illustrated  and  discussed  in  this  work  are  a  part  of 
the  great  collection  of  American  decorative  arts 
at  Yale  University  which  was  chiefly  formed  by 
the  late  Francis  P.  Garvan  and  given  to  the 
University  in  honour  of  his  wife.  Clocks  have 
become  a  great  interest  of  those  concerned  about 
antique  American  furniture  and  this  book  is  a 
must  because  of  its  excellent  texts  and  superlative 
photographs. 


The  other  book  deals  with  an  area  in  clock 
scholarship  which  has  been  long  neglected.  Called 
Dutch  Antique  Domestic  Clocks  c.  1670-1870,  the 
book  was  written  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Sellink  and  is 
published  by  Clock  Trade  Enterprises  in  Bronx- 
ville,  New  York.  This  limited  edition  provides 
wonderful  documentary  evidence  concerning 
the  use  of  these  clocks  in  Dutch  interiors,  the 
mechanism  of  the  clock  as  well  as  their  decora- 
tive value.  Finally  an  area  which  has  been  of 
interest  to  American  collectors  for  some  time  has 
received  the  proper  scholarship  and  attention 
which  it  deserves.  It  is  a  must  for  antique  clock 
collectors. 


16.  JOHN  WOOD. 

Tall  Case  Clock, 
Philadelphia,  1 760-1 790. 

Yale  University,  Mabel  Brady  Garvan  Collection. 
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LOST  BEAUTIES 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE: 


AS  APPEAL  TO  AUTHORS.  POETS.  CL&XGYMBN,  A.St) 
PCBtIC  SPEAKERS. 


By  CHARLES  MAC  KAY,  LED, 


lotibtn: 

CHATTO  AND  WIND  US,  PUBLISHERS. 

(StXCtSSOJtS  TO  JJttX  CA.VDR?  HOTTEXf 


\ 


'What  should  we  say  if  an  English  nobleman  of 
ancient  and  illustrious  lineage  and  great  wealth 
had  in  the  cellars  and  vaults  of  his  castle  hundreds 
of  coffers  and  oaken  chests  filled  to  the  lid  with 
coins  of  the  purest  gold,  stamped  with  the  image 
and  superscriptions  of  bygone  kings,  if  he  would 
never  use  nor  even  look  at  any  portion  of  his 
wealth?  What,  also,  should  we  say  of  him  if,  in 
want  of  gold  for  his  daily  needs,  he  persisted  in 
borrowing  it  from  strangers  at  usurious  interest 
rather  than  touch  his  antique  treasures'? 

This  question  was  asked  by  Charles  Mackay  in 
1874.  He  answered  it  himself:  'We  should  say  he 
was  unwise,  or  at  the  least  eccentric,  and  that  it 
was  questionable  whether  he  deserved  to  possess 
the  great  wealth  which  he  had  inherited'. 

In  this  vivid  metaphor  Charles  Mackay, 
Doctor  of  Laws  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Denmark,  as  well  as  a  poet  who 
among  half-a-million  lines  apostrophised  the 
pleasures  of  life  in  the  celebrated  couplet  'And 
Love  -  it  was  the  best  of  them!/ And  Sleep  - 
worth  all  the  rest  of  them!'  -  introduced  his  plea 
for  a  revival  of  the  English  tongue,  in  a  volume 
entitled  Lost  Beauties  oj  the  English  Language:  An 
Appeal  to  Authors,  Poets,  Clergymen  and  Public 
Speakers  published  by  Chatto  and  Windus, 
successors  to  John  Camden  Hottcn,  in  1874. 

In  his  introductory  essay  Mackay  made  a 
plausible  argument  for  his  contention  that  the  full 
resources  of  native  English  arc  no  longer  being 
employed.  He  first  examined  the  states  of 
development  of  different  tongues  in  1874. 
Sanscrit,  Gaelic,  Latin  and  Greek  were  already 
dead  and  sanctified,  though  'in  their  ashes  even 
yet  live  the  wonted  fires  that  scholars  love  to 
rekindle'.  Their  derivatives,  especially  those  from 
Celtic,  'are  in  the  last  stages  of  vitality'.  Spanish, 
Portuguese  and  Italian  did  '110  more  than  hold 
then  ■  in'.  French,  because  of  Englishisms,  and 
innovations,  notably  by  Victor  Hugo,  was 
slightly  ^.u.t;..  -  English,  however,  was  still  in 
the  full  vigour  ij  n>  vouth,  and  could  expect  to 
add  to  its  resources,  since  it  was  used  in  'the 
mighty  nation  now  existent  in  America'  and  'in 
the  mighty  nation  which  is  defined  yet  to  arise 
in  Australia'. 

But  -  and  this  is  where  Dr.  Mackay  ^amded 
his  strongest  warning  -  despite  these  sjiv  ine 


possibilities,  the  English  tongue  was  losing  old 
words  faster  than  it  was  gaining  new  ones. 
Scoto-Saxon  contained  some  two  thousand 
words  which  belonged  equally  to  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  though  no  longer  in  use  in  England  were 
used  and  understood  in  the  Scottish  Lowlands. 
Tyrwhitt's  edition  of  Chaucer  had  a  glossary  of 
six  thousand  words  needful  of  explanation  to  the 
modern  English  reader.  Staunton's  Shakespeare 
had  a  glossary  of  a  further  two  thousand  words 
fallen  into  disuse  since  the  poet's  time. 

The  main  body  of  Mackay 's  petition,  therefore, 
consisted  of  a  dictionary  of  about  three  thousand 
words  which  he  pleaded  should  be  re-incorpor- 
ated into  contemporary  spoken  and  written 
English.  Each  had  examples  of  its  use,  and  notes 
on  its  derivation.  Many  have  great  beauty.  Most 
are  concise  and  expressive.  Youthy,  for  example, 
a  single  word  which  encapsulates  the  notion 
'he/she  was  mutton  dressed  as  lamb'  or,  as  Dr. 
Mackay  more  delicately  defines  it  'having  the 
false  and  affected  appearance  of  youthfulness'. 
Mackay's  verbs  are  particularly  pungent,  a  single 
word  more  often  than  not  comprising  a  cluster  of 
meanings:  to  keek,  to  peep  in,  but  with  a  connota- 
tion of  slyness;  to  fleer,  to  mock  with  a  grin;  to 
hurkle,  to  shrug  one's  shoulders  dismissivcly ; 
to  larrow,  to  pick  at  one's  food  because  one  lacks 
appetite;  to  imp,  to  shoot  out  the  wings  pre- 
paratory to  sudden  flight;  to  elf,  to  tangle  and 
entwist  the  hair.  Some  words  have  grim  deriva- 
tions -  for  example  neck-weed,  hemp,  and  by 
extension,  says  Mackay  'a  metaphorical  expres- 
sion for  a  rope'.  Others  have  crisp  evocative 
sounds:  Snipsy  -  sarcastic;  £0tt*ffflg  -  weeping  with 
rage;  murkshade  -  twilight;  toitish  -  ill-tempered; 
dwale  -  a  deep  sleep;  jobbernowle  -  a  thick-headed, 
dull-witted  individual;  flothery  -  over-dressed; 
alderliej'est  -  best-beloved  of  all.  'Ancient  words' 
wrote  Hamilton  in  his  Lpistle  to  Allan  Ramsay 
'that  come  from  the  poetic  quarry  as  sharp  as 
swords'. 

Mackay  concludes  his  plea  with  a  quotation 
from  another  passionate  linguist,  Frederick 
Schlegel:  'A  nation  whose  language  becomes 
rude  and  barbarous,  must  be  on  the  brink  of 
barbarism  in  regard  to  everything  else.  A  nation 
which  allows  her  language  to  go  to  ruin  is 
parting  with  the  last  half  of  her  intellectual 
independence,  and  testifies  her  willingness  to 
cease  to  exist'.  If  this  warning  was  apposite  in 
1874,  how  much  more  it  is  needed  a  century 
later. 

Max  Wykes-Joyci; 
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Art  despatch  from  Europe 


Amsterdam 

The  Great  Days  of  French  Stained  Glass 

Several  of  the  rooms  of  the  Rijksmuseum  have, 
until  March  1 8,  been  transformed  into  the  nave 
of  a  cathedral  to  display  a  collection  of  French 
stained  glass  from  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  For  the  first  time  admirers  of 
stained  glass  can  study  at  close  quarters  and  on  eye 
level  masterpieces  from  Bourges,  Rouen, 
Chalons  or  Saint  Denis  and  many  windows 
stored  since  the  last  war  in  the  chateau  of 
Champs-sur-Marne  until  they  can  be  put  back 
into  place  when  damaged  buildings  have  been 
restored.  Daylight  has  been  simulated  with  the 
aid  of  white  screens  and  projectors  in  the  large 
room  which  is  usually  regarded  as  a  sanctuary  for 
Rembrandt's  Night  Watch.  The  oldest  windows, 
the  Magi  from  the  basilica  of  Saint  Denis,  date 
from  1 145.  Their  stylised  design  within  outlines 
of  lead,  reminiscent  of  contemporary  frescoes, 
contrasts  with  the  red  tones  and  more  fluid 
forms  of  the  Martyr  de  Saint-Vincent  (thirteenth 
century)  from  Rouen  cathedral.  Some  fifteenth 
century  pieces  can  be  closely  studied  like 
miniatures  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  sees  the  early  Renaissance  style  with 
emphasis  011  realism  and  a  feeling  for  nature. 
The  Virgin  and  Child  in  grisaille  owes  much  to 
Italian  Mannerism  and  the  ornamentalists  of  the 
School  of  Fontainebleau. 


1.  The PrOphel  Jeremiah.  France,  c.  1225. 
Stained  glass,  67  X  82  cm. 
1<  iH.smuseum,  Amsterdam. 

Cologne 

The  Graphic  Work  of  Henry  Moore 

Henry  Moore,  now  75,  is  famous  for  his  sculpture 
but  less  so  for  his  painting  and  engraving.  His 
most  expressive  prints  are  on  view  until  April  30 
at  the  Galerie  Dreiseitcl  (25,  Richmondstrasse). 
Reclining  Women  and  Women  and  Children 
illustrate  the  originality  of  the  ideas  and  the 
stirring  vitality  of  this  master  who,  from  1935, 
after  renouncing  traditional  concepts  of  beauty 


2.  This  picture  signed  in  1617  by  Haerich 
shows  that  much  has  been  'borrowed'  from  the 
work  of  Diirer. 

Copies,  Replicas  a.id  Pastiches.  The  Louvre. 


never  completely  broke  away  from  surrealist 
principles.  His  engravings,  like  his  drawings,  are 
an  important  part  of  his  work.  Far  from  being 
preliminary  studies  for  his  sculptures  they  are 
impressive  works  in  their  own  right. 

Paris 

Georges  de  la  Tour 

The  retrospective  exhibition  held  at  the  Oran- 
gerie  of  Georges  de  la  Tour  in  1972  drew  more 
than  350,000  visitors  -  a  measure  of  the  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  public  of  the  work  of 
this  master  neglected  for  two  hundred  years. 
Pieire  Rosenberg,  Conservateur  des  Peintures  at 
the  Louvre,  and  Francois  Mace  de  Lcpinay  have 
just  had  published  by  the  Office  du  Livre 
Georges  de  la  Tour,  vie  et  oeuvre  which  is  a  study 
of  the  work  of  this  great  painter  from  Lorraine. 
It  consists  of  a  detailed  analysis  and  pertinent 
commentaries  to  accompany  and  explain  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  illustrations  in  colour  and 
black  and  white. 


Copies,  Replicas  and  Pastiches 

Until  April  22  the  Louvre  is  moui  iz 
exciting  exhibition  with  the  purpose  of  ( Ik 
ing  and  revising  all  accepted  ideas  in  th  m 
of  art.  In  a  very  amusing  maimer  it  cx]  cs 
whole  story  of  alterations,  attribution  him 
alternative  versions,  replicas  by  the  sam  'ami 
or  one  of  his  pupils,  interpretations  and  p.  cte 
from  works  by  Wattcau  which  turn  out  bei 
Quillard  to  paintings  by  Van  Gogh  moc  l«i 
Millet  including  'interpretations'  of  Ri  us 1 
Delacroix,  or  of  Mantegna  by  Degas.  Itc' 
canvases  on  which  artists  collaborated!  ns1 
Prud'hon),  'Velvet'  Brueghel  embellgini 
Virgin  by  Rubens  with  flowers,  depljto 
originals  such  as  a  copy  by  ChardiW 
Benedicite  or  by  Philippe  de  Champaign* ' 
Christ  en  croix.  The  section  Atitour  de  Hmt 
is  particularly  instructive.  Rembrand  P* 
humous  success  produced  many  intlw* 
hence  the  proliferation  of  canvases  j-'WS 
attributed  to  him  in  the  nineteenth  ,otur 
although,  according  to  recent  resc. 
paintings  numbered  only  five  hundred.  1 
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luable  Metal  Engravings  at  the  Louvre 

rearing  the  Cabinet  du  Roy  in  order  to  sell  to 
Dublic  engravings  to  commemorate  the  great 
ts  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  Colbert  was  the 
der  of  what  was  to  become  in  1797  the 
mercial  department  of  Chalcographic  at  the 
vre.  It  is  not  sufficiently  well  known  that  this 
ction  of  fourteen  thousand  plates  is  at  the 
ce  of  anyone  interested  who  can  obtain 
1  them  an  unlimited  number  of  prints  for 
'een  200  and  800  francs.  The  Galeric  Vision 
vellc  (6,  Place  des  Etats-Unis)  is  exhibiting 
April  30  a  selection  of  two  hundred  of 
■  prints  which,  from  Jacques  Callot  to  Raoul 
/,  are  a  veritable  resume  of  the  artistic  and 
ical  history  of  France  throughout  three 
:d  irics.  Israel  Silvestre,  Abraham  Boose  and 


rt  Nantcuil  revive  the  Grand  Steele;  Cochin 
s  the  important  events  of  the  reign  of 
;  XV;  Moreau-le-Jeune  depicts  the  corona- 
of  Louis  XVI  and  the  Menus  Plaisirs. 
tcenth-century  engravers  drew  their 
ration  chiefly  from  the  canvases  of  the  great 
ers  and,  though  the  absence  of  Impressionist 
ers  is  regrettable  (Manet,  Lautrcc  or  Degas), 
.•mporaries  are  well  represented  by  Villon, 
sse  and  Poliakoff  amongst  others. 


(ael  Silvestre. 

Zhdteatt  of  Versailles,  etching 

ographie  du  Louvre. 


4.  Ceramic  work  of  Hans  Medbcrg. 

The  Polychrome  Ceramics  of  Hans  Hcdberg 

Although  well  known  in  his  own  country  and  in 
America  and  Italy  the  Swede  Hans  Hcdberg 
never  exhibited  in  Paris.  Until  March  8  the 
Galcrie  Saint-Germain  (202,  boulevard  Saint- 
Germain)  is  showing  the  magnificent  ceramics 
which  he  created  in  his  workshop  at  Briot,  near 
Cannes.  The  severity  of  the  forms  enhances  the 
striking  richness  of  the  enamels.  Firing  trans- 
forms the  clay  and  the  elegant  effect  springs  from 
the  perfect  combination  <>t  form,  enamelling  and 
material. 


Public  Sales.  A  Brilliant  End  to  the  Year 

Many  record  prices  have  been  paid  in  Paris 
during  the  final  two  months  of  1973.  Among  old 
masters  there  have  been  several  Brucghels: 
2,608,000  francs  (including  costs)  for  four  panels 
The  Elements  by  Brueghel-de- Velours,  550,000 
francs  for  The  Harvesters  by  Brucghcl-d'Enfer; 
606,000  francs  for  two  panels  attributed  to  the 
Maitre  de  Sainte-Gudulc,  Martyr  de  Saint- 
Crcpin  et  Sa'uit  Crepimien.  On  November  29  the 
expectations  of  the  expert  Michel  Beurdeley 
were  more  than  fulfilled  by  the  price  of  550,000 
francs  for  an  early  eighteenth-century  pair  of 
porcelain  tureens  with  cover,  in  the  shape  of  a 
goose,  made  for  the  East  India  Company.  A  set 
of  Louis  XVI  drawing  room  furniture  (four  arm- 
chairs, six  chairs,  one  sofa,  two  stools)  by 
Georges  Jacob  which  reached  682,000  francs  was 
purchased  by  the  Chateau  de  Versailles  with  the 
help  of  a  gift  from  Madame  de  Rothschild. 
A  purchaser  offered  1,100,000  francs  for  a  pair  of 
meublts  d'eitire  deux  of  the  same  period  orna- 
mented with  mosaic  plaques  similar  to  one  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  During  the 
dispersal  of  the  Salavin  Collection  on  November 
14  the  Metropolitan  Museum  competing  against 
a  Parisian  dealer  acquired  an  important  Gothic 
group,  /.c  Dormition  de  la  Vkrge,  for  132,000 
francs  -  an  interesting  price  as  it  was  advertised 
without  any  indication  of  its  period.  Finally, 
during  the  fifth  sale  of  the  library  of  the  New 
York  jeweller  Fsmerian  a  series  of  80  etchings  of 
Los  Caprichos  of  Goya  fetched  332,000  francs. 


5.  One  of  a  pair  of  eighteenth-century  porcelain 
tureens  of  the  East  India  Company  from  the 
Chateau  du  Plaisance.  Height  41  cm. 
Fetched  550,000  francs  at  the  Palais  Gallicra, 
Paris,  November  29,  1973. 
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International 
Salerooms 


i.  P.  C.  Dommerson.  One  of  a  pair  of 

paintings  of  the  Zuider  Zee. 

£3,600  ($8,640)  the  pair. 

Chas.  Boardman,  December  4, 1973. 


2.  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Portrait  de fille. 

Ader-Picard-Tajan,  December  12, 1973. 
200,000  francs  (£18,182,  $43,637). 


On  December  4  Chas.  Boardman  held  a  sale  at 
the  Athenaeum,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  scored  up 
one  or  two  interesting  prices.  A  pair  of  scenes  on 
Zuider  Zee  by  P.  C.  Dommerson  only  10  x  14 
inches  realised  £3,600  ($8,640).  These  were 
locally  owned  and  still  in  their  original  frames 
and  glazing.  A  curious  Victorian  painting  which 
the  auctioneers,  perhaps  rather  optimistically 
thought  might  be  Frith,  of  Charles  I  and  his 
family,  on  a  hill  with  his  court,  watching  cavaliers 
returning  from  a  village,  made  £500  ($1,200). 
Since  I  did  not  see  this  piece  I  hesitate  to  offer  an 
opinion  but  I  shall  be  interested  to  see  if  it  turns 
up  in  London  ere  long.  Boardman's  are  at  least 
honest  and  a  Regency  breakfast  table  which  was 
described  as  being  of  'faded  rosewood'  made 
£720  ($1,728),  a  continental  marquetry  bureau, 
£1,200  ($2,880). 


3.  19th  century  Sivas  Mosque  carpet. 
£3,800  ($9,120).  Bonham's,  December 6, 


4.  Claude-Charles  Saunier.  Desserte 
100,000  francs  (£9,091,  $21,818). 
Ader-Picard-Tajan,  December  10, 1973. 


I 

A  rather  mixed  sale  of  Impressionist  1 
Modem  paintings  at  Christie's  on  the  Deceml  7 
made  a  total  of  £231,827.40  ($556,385.80)  11 
some  interesting  prices.   A   pair  of  La r 
paintings,  Melita  and  Luna  made  4,200  • 
($10,584).  Fini  is  an  acquired  taste  but  these  \  •' 
most  attractive  and  seductive.  A  really  gorg' 1 
Pascin  watercolour  of  a  nude  made  only  1  1 
gns.  ($3,780)  which  I  thought  far  too  cheap  1 
since  we  are  on  nudes  a  Delvaux  study 
L'Aurore,  again  of  an  entrancing  young 
went  for  4,000  gns.  ($10,080).  Myself  I  w< ' 
have  had  the  Pascin  but  there's  no  accounting 
tastes.  A  charming  Marie  Laurcncin  of  tl 
young  girls  was  3,700  gns.  ($9,3 24).  To 
something  of  a  surprise  was  the  2,200 
($5,544)  paid  for  a  Manessier  Composition:  F< 

Christie's  had   their  first  Madrid  sale 
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ULE  LESSORE. 

edgwood  oval  dish  decorated. 

..  ($736).  Christie's,  January  28,  1974. 


D(  mber  13  and  14  with  some  strange  names 
an  lots  of  bulls.  The  two  days  total  was 
1,140  ($1,373,136)  which  seems  good 
en  gh.  Top  price  was  £15,384  ($36,922)  for 
Lc  51  a  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Souty  in  a 
cape  of  Segovia  by  Ignacio  Zuloaga.  One 
isco  Gimeno  Arasa  was  next  with  £5,691 
558),  for  a  landscape  with  factories!  I  much 
Ted  the  Zuloaga  Portrait  of  a  Model  but  that 
lot  in  the  first  league.  Another  model,  this 
by  Francisco  Masriera  Manovens,  warming 
bands  at  a  stove,  obviously  a  favourite 
century  pastime,  was  also  enchanting, 
ish  genre  painting  seems  to  be  very  pleasant 
ane  wonders  if  much  of  it  is  lying  around 
>arded  in  this  country. 
ler-Picard-Tajan  had  some  good  prices 
1  on  Derr-nber   12  with  more  Salavin 


6.  A  Chinese  jade  model  of  a  recumbant 
winged  horse.  £7,200  ($17,280). 
Phillips,  December  19,  1973. 

7.  Edward  Lear.  The  Letter  'O'  from  an 
unpublished  Nonsense  Alphabet. 

£1,500  ($3,600).  Christie's,  23  January,  1974. 


r 


o 


(   .    luaJ  A  it   (."■  e.x 
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pictures.  A  Toulouse-Lautrec  of  a  girl  painted  in 
1892  one  of  a  set  of  decorations  for  a  salon  in  a 
house  in  the  rue  d'Amboisc  made  200,000 
(£18,182,  $43,637)  francs  in  spite  of  being 
heavily  crazed  to  use  a  term  from  another 
discipline.  An  odd  Van  Gogh,  well  after  Millet, 
of  two  peasants  'face  a  face'  oil  on  wood  made 
220,000  (£20,000,  $48,000)  francs.  A  few  days 
before  nn  December  10,  a  rather  fine  triple  trayed 
side-:able  by  Claude-Charles  Saunicr  including 
anions.  ;t  •  decoration  a  curious  mixture  of 
asparagus  jik.  pearls  sold  for  100,000  francs 
(£9.091,  $21,818). 

Laurin-Guilloux-Burfetaud  had  a  fine  book 
sale  on  December  21  and  .,ome  pictures  should 
have  been  with  us  by  now  but  sadly  are  not. 
The  star  lot  was  the  copy  of  Victoi  Hugo's  Les 
Chatimcnts  which  he  gave  to  Juliette  Drouct, 


8.  A  Wedgwood  Majolica  dish. 

£99-75  ($239).  Christie's,  January  28, 1974. 


9.  James  Hadley. 

A  Royal  Worcester  nymph  with  tambourine. 
£210,  ($504).  Christie's, January  28,  1974. 


inscribed  and  dated  1  May  1875  and  containing 
numerous  autograph  drafts  etc.  This  copy  came 
from  the  library  of  Louis  Barthou  and  made 
22,200  francs  (£2,018,  $4,843).  There  was  also  a 
copy  of  the  incredibly  rare  1920  Voyage  en  Autobus 
of  Marcel  Sauvcge  with  Max  Jacob's  watcrcolours 
of  Montmartre.  On  the  title-page  Jacob  had 
painted  an  original  sketch  of  a  Montmartre  street 
mounting  up  to  Sacre-Coeur. 

Bonham's  had  a  good  carpet  price  on  Dec.  n- 
ber  6  with  a  19th  century  Sivas  mosque  c  pet 
20  feet  by  12.7  feet  fetching  £3,800  ($9,  ,20). 
Phillips  on  December  19  had  an  exceptional  sale 
of  oriental  items  with  a  Japanese  silver  Kodansu 
or  miniature  cabinet  decorated  in  the  Shibayama 
manner  in  pearl,  horn,  ivory,  and  hardstone  on 
gold  lacquer,  7\  inches  high  making  £1,400 
($3,360)  and  a  6}  inch  long  model  of  a  recumbant 
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winged  hone,  Chinese,  i7/i8th  century  raising 
,£7,200  (M  7,280).   Small  Chinese  jades  have 

I          LC  suddenly  very  popular  indeed  and,  in 

spite  of  the  di  eadful  difficulties  of  dating  them,  are 
making  very  high  prices  indeed. 

Now  for  Victoriana.  In  a  book  sale  on 
fanuary  23  there  was  an  autograph  manuscript 
of  a  Nonsense  Alphabet  by  Edward  Lear  drawn 
by  him  in  Torquay  in  1 85 1  and  given  by  him  to 
Emily  Caroline  Massingbcrd  an  early  supporter 
of  Women's  Lib  who  founded  the  first  club 
exclusively  for  women,  The  Pioneer  Club  in 
Cavendish  Square.  This  unpublished  piece  made 
£1,500  ($3,600). 

On  December  28  Ceramics  and  Studio  Pottery 
included  some  fine  pieces.  A  queer  Wedgwood 
oval  dish  decorated  by  the  great  Emile  Lessore 
had  four  children  dressed  as  French  revolutionary 


soldiers  playing  some  war  game  under  a  banner 
with  the  strange  device  'Etruria  Volunt'.  This 
was  undated  but  one  couldn't  help  wondering  if 
it  was  one  of  the  items  which  Lessore  painted 
whilst  he  hid  in  his  cellar  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  and  which  he  sent  back  to  Etruria 
when  the  conflict  was  over.  The  choice  of  subject 
suggests  that  it  might  be.  It  made  £294  ($736). 
A  Wedgwood  majolica  dish  with  a  most  unusual 
pattern,  a  centre  showing  a  nymph  riding  on  the 
back  of  a  sea-monster  and  a  border  of  de 
Morgany  flowers  mixed  up  with  Martinware 
birds  sold  for  £99.75  ($239)-  A  massive,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  Royal  Worcester  nymph  by 
James  Hadley  beating  a  tambourine  in  Dionysian 
dithyrambs,  almost  two  feet  high  and  clad  in 
iridescent  green  and  gold  was  somebody's  idea  of 
heaven  at  £210  ($504). 


The  Victorian  picture  sale  on  January  25 
some  mixtures.  Eyre  Crowe's  Mary  Stuart1 
Academy  picture  of  1868  when  it  had  a  long 
from,  of  all  people,  Agnes  Strickland,  as, 
supposes,  it  would  today  have  one  from  1 
Antonia  Fraser,  found  no  buyer.  Atkinson  Gi 
shaw's  Whitby  Harbour  by  Moonlight  a  most  att 
tive  work  by  a  painter  whose  prices  have  goiv 
by  leaps  and  bounds  since  the  enterprising  Fei 
Gallery  first  got  on  to  him  after  long  neglec 
£2,940  ($7,056).  And  finally  Charles  Spencel 
a  real  Connoisseur  painter  if  ever  there  was 
He  is  having  a  great  revival  just  now 
A  Doubtful  Bargain  made  £5,775  ($13,860) 
A  Rare  Find  £8,925  ($21,420).  I  hope  thai 
dealer  is  still  around. 

GUY  MAN  1 
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Books 
Reviewed 


The  Book  of  Knowledge 
>enious  Mechanical  Devices 

Burne-Jones 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 

British  Landscape  Painting 
of  the  1 8th  Century 

The  Heritage  of 
Japanese  Ceramics 


The  Book  of  Knowledge 

of  Ingenious  Mechanical  Devices 

By  Ibn  al-Razzaz  al-Jazari 

Translated  and  annotated  by  Donald  R.  Hill 

Limited  edition  of  1,500 

311  pages,  174  illustrations,  32  figures 

and  34  diagrams 

Boston,  U.S.A.  and  Dordrecht,  Holland: 

D.  REIDEL  PUBLISHING  CO. 
$96.00;  Dfl.240 

An  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  decorative 
arts,  or  indeed  any  branch  of  human  endeavour, 
depends  in  the  first  place  upon  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  relationships  that  have  subsisted  in 
the  past  between  cultures  that  have  found  them- 
selves brought  into  contact.  One  such  contact 
was  that  which  existed  between  catholic  western 
Europe  and  Islam  during  the  Middle  Ages,  for 
most  of  which  time,  of  course,  the  West  stood  in 
a  markedly  inferior  position,  in  every  sense,  to  its 
great  rival.  In  course  of  time  the  forces  of 
religious  fervour  made  the  West  ready  to  ally 
even  with  the  fearful  Tartars  would  they  but 
make  common  cause  against  the  infidel.  But 
whether  in  peace  or  war  the  compelling  attrac- 
tion that  the  refined  arts  and  techniques  of  Islam 
had  for  the  West  grew  only  stronger.  This  was 
the  other  side  of  the  crusading  coin,  and  such 
prolonged  influences  could  not  fail  to  leave  an 
indelible  impression  on  Western  art  and  archi- 
tecture: for  Gothic  read  Saracenic. 

It  is  in  this  connection  perhaps  that  the  work  of 
Ibn  al-Razzaz  al-Jazari,  one  of  the  greatest 
craftsmen  of  Mediaeval  Islam,  has  the  most 
relevance  for  a  modern  audience,  and  beyond  a 
doubt  Dr.  Hill  has  made  a  massive  contribution 
to  our  understanding  of  the  world  of  fine 
craftsmanship  in  that  period  in  translating  and 
annotating,  with  exemplary  dedication,  al- 
Jazari's  'Book  of  Knowledge  of  Ingenious 
Mechanical  Devices'.  Al-Jazari  began  work  about 
1 1 80  for  his  patrons,  the  Ortoqid  rulers  of 
Diyar-13akr  (a  few  years  before  Saladin  was  to 
recapture  Jerusalem)  and  tor  twenty-five  years 
designed  and  executed  innumerable  devices  for 
their  delight.  At  the  bidding  of  Nasir  al-Din  he 
began  the  description  of  these,  completing  his 
work  in  cither  1204  or  1206. 

Al-Jazari  divides  his  book  into  six  sections 
corresponding  with  the  major  classifications  of 
the  devices  he  is  describing.  So  category  1,  over 
a  third  of  the  text,  is  largely  concerned  with 
watcrclocks,  some  of  astonishing  elaboration  and 
beauty  which  record  the  passage  of  the  hours 
with  music  and  with  the  striking  of  cymbals. 
By  day  jackwork  figures  were  set  in  motion,  by 
night  the  progress  of  each  hour  was  marked  by  a 
slip  of  softly  shining  crescent  moon  -  'like  a 
barleycorn',  says  al-Jazari  -  growing  to  the  full. 
Category  2  has  to  do  with  the  making  of  vessels 
suitable  for  drinking  sessions  and  describes  tell- 
tale flagons  which  whistle  if  they  arc  put  down 
undrained,  and  others  whose  tops  rotate  for  a 
while  before  stopping  and  pointing  out  the 
person  who  must  drain  that  draught.  It  sounds 
more  fun  than  Russian  roulette. 

Category  3  concerns  trick  pitchers  for  dispens- 
ing water  and  towels  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  and 
with  phlebotomy  vessels,  complete  with  dials 
and  pointers,  to  record  the  quality  of  blood  that 
had  been  let  from  the  patient.  Category  4 
describes  the  manner  of  making  fountains  of 
different  shapes  and  how  these  may  be  made  to 


change  at  regular  intervals.  Some  of  them  in 
addition  were  furnished  with  perpetual  flutes. 
In  one  fountain  type  called  'the  tent',  a  hemis- 
phere of  water,  was  produced  by  forcing  the  jet 
against  the  concavity  of  a  plate  placed  over  it.  It 
was  a  tradition  of  aesthetic  delight  which  the 
West  itself  was  to  enjoy  in  later  centuries  and 
which  al-Jazari's  spiritual  heirs,  men  such  as 
Tomaso  da  Siena,  the  creator  of  the  water 
gardens  at  the  Villa  d'Este  and  Bagnaia,  were  to 
celebrate  with  an  infinity  of  designs.  Category  5 
describes  a  variety  of  machines  for  lifting  water, 
among  them  the  well-known  but  misunderstood 
slot-rod  pump,  now  finally  accurately  described. 
Category  6  contains  a  miscellany  of  items,  the 
principal  piece  being  the  description  of  the 
casting  in  brass  of  a  door  for  a  palace  with  details 
of  the  making  of  the  moulds  of  geometrical 
design  for  the  decoration  of  its  surface. 

I  would  not  like  however  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  al-Jazari's  book  is  anything  other  than  a 
series  of  very  matter-of-fact  accounts  of  how  his 
devices  are  made.  Yet  most  of  his  descriptions 
are  so  clear  that,  given  a  certain  tenacity,  one  may 
enjoy  vicariously  the  sensation  of  seeing  a 
complex  assembly,  after  careful  trial-and-crror 


1  and  2.  The  Water-clock  of  the  Peacocks, 
from  which  can  be  told  the  passage  of  the 
constant  hours.  Illustrated  are  drawings  of  the 
exterior  of  the  clock  and,  below,  the 
toothed  wheel  and  pawl. 
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j.  Main  illustration  of  the  Castle  Water-clock, 
from  which  can  be  told  the  passage  of  the 
solar  l  ours. 

techniques,  gather  itself  together  under  one's 
band,  .•ich  as  will  be  capable  of  yielding  a  series 
of  finely  synchronised  kinematic  events.  But 
what  has  to  happen,  one  wonders,  to  cause  such 
finely  focused  skills  to  be  beamed  on  to  objects  of 
utility,  to  produce  a  spinning  jenny  rather  than 
an  ingenious  toy?  Plainly  necessity  appears  under 
many  undreamt  of  guises  in  becoming  the 
mother  of  invention.  If  however  one  had  to 
choose  one  mechanism  to  show  that  nothing  is  in 
vain,  even  in  this  technology  of  conspicuous 
waste,  it  would  be  the  lever  and  pawl  device  in 
the  clock  of  the  peacocks.  This  served  to  rotate 
the  toothed  wheel  which  moved  the  hour 
indicator.  Suppose  these  two  separate  elements 
were  joined  and  centrally  balanced,  and,  instead 
of  imparting  energy  to  the  passive  wheel  that 
they  moved  and  restrained,  now  governed  an 


energetic  wheel  urged  to  revolve  by  a  pendant 
weight.  By  about  1300  the  West  possessed  in  two 
versions  the  escapement,  the  master  device  of  the 
weight-driven  clock,  and  its  development  is 
surely  to  be  traced  back  to  such  elements  as 
these.  By  1340  elaborate  clockwork  tricks  will 
divert  the  monks  at  Cluny,  by  1350  a  mechanical 
cock  will  crow  twice  to  announce  the  end  of  the 
hourly  show  at  Strasbourg.  Da  Dondi's  master- 
piece of  1364  will  crown  the  achievement. 

Dr.  Hill  might  perhaps  have  given  his  readers 
a  rather  fuller  discussion  of  al-Jazari's  significance 
in  the  general  history  of  technology  although  one 
acknowledges  the  complexity  of  the  task.  The 
text  and  illustrations  of  the  book  are  admirably 
clear  but  one  might  reasonably  expect,  at  this 
price,  to  get  from  the  publishers  both  more  than 
one  colour  illustration  (and  that  on  the  dust- 
jacket)  and  rather  fewer  misprints.  Fortunately 
only  one,  on  p.  194,  does  serious  damage  to 
Dr.  Hill's  work. 

GRAHAM  HOLLISTER-SHORT 
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By  Marina  Henderson 
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Numerous  illustrations  with  colour 
London:  academy  editions; 
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So  much  critical  writing  about  the  Prc-Rap  |. 
itcs  is  insubstantial  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  .le 
down  to  so  thoroughly  researched  and  then  t- 
fully  argued  a  book  as  Mr.  Harrison  and  r. 
Waters  have  written  about  Edward  B,* 
Jones.  They  share  an  enthusiasm  for  him  \  J 
leads  them  to  elevate  him  to  the  status  of  'a  fa 
man'.  If  there  are  doubts  as  to  his  claim  to  it 
Eminent  Victorian  he  was  undeniably  a  Bij  t 
His  admirers  included  just  about  everyone  v* 
opinions  mattered  at  the  time,  and  his  circl  z 
as  earnestly  brilliant  as  the  Victorian  tasi  at 
High  Art  demanded.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  m 
totally  uninventive,  achieving  as  a  D/Bi 
nothing  that  could  truthfully  be  called  ori  ilj 
must,  however,  be  taken  into  account.  00 
taste,  dedication  and  seriousness  of  purpo  a 
all  very  well,  but  they  lead  only  to  knight «s 
(actually  Burnc-Joncs  got  a  baronetcy). 

Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.   Waters  make  k 
claims  for  him  than  that.  They  sec  him, a 
important  early  Symbolist,  who  'stumblecua 
a  method  of  visual  metaphor'  and  who  'njd 
the  vocabulary  of  the  unconscious  self.  H  ft 
work,  they  say,  'is  the  symbol  of  the  co  a 
experience'.  If  true,  this  conjures  up  an  ii;a 
sion  of  intellectual  tension  and  personal  ago,  % 
allied  to  a  penetrating  imagination,  whi.M 
everyone  will  sec  reflected  in  the  platesjfl 
illustrate    Burne-Joncs's    preoccupation  .u 
mediaeval  themes,  shapes  and  (in  a  litcran.K  1 
values,  and  his  successful  adoption  of  | 
painters'  ideas,  but  not  (to  the  unconvei-*<  % 
least)  much  else.  Nor  can  he  be  thought  a> * 
champion  of  the  avant-garde :  he  was  a  hM  t 
witness  in  Whistler's  defence  against  1  m  1 
though  here  his  loyalties  were  perhaps  i-ad  t 
strained.  •  ; 

That  being  said,  it  is  a  fact  that  Bum  M  t 
made  an  impact  on  other  artists.  The  ► 
list  among  these  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  N«a,  * 
the  young  Picasso,  Mucha,  and  Klimt  M  1 
name  they  mis-spell).  With  Rossetti  a)  a  ► 
other  members  of  the  Brotherhood  he  1  w  t 
been  invoked  in  discussions  of  early  i 
sionism.  There  is  no  doubt  he  did  b"'  1 
influence,  though  it  is  more  obvious  in  aj  \ 
and  crafts  movement  than  in  paintin  ■  • 
aspect  of  Burne-Jones  receives  ample  a  .- 
in  a  well  written,  partisan  and  totall 
frivolous  book. 

Marina  Henderson's  short  picture  boo  W  » 
B-J's  mentor  and  friend,  Rossetti,  has  an  ir  M  3 
tion  by  Susan  Miller  which  pleads  that lM  r 
comment  should  be  left  to  the  critics.  Qu  c  1 
from  these  are  scattered  about  as  (*(  I 
though  not  always  to  too  much  purpose  ^  1 
Jones  gets  a  mention  on  page  12. 
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publication  of  this  book  coincides  with  the 
rable  exhibition  Landscape  in  Britain  at  the 
i  Gallery,  and  is  welcome  evidence  of  a 
f'ing  interest  in  an  aspect  of  British  Painting 
J  has  been  so  taken  for  granted  that  it  has 
J  ved  relatively  little  scholarly  treatment. 
I  -eat  deal  of  the  essential  work  (such  as 
if  cataloguing)  has  not  been  done,  and  the 
let  is  generally  uncharted.  The  Tate  exhibi- 
3  showed  how  complex  a  problem  it  is,  and 
jl  much  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
B'ing  an  historical  approach  to  landscape 
liing.  Any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  is 
d  -ering  by  definition. 

f  is  book  has  taken  account  of  all  the  informa- 
yt  so  far  available  on  the  subject,  and  has 
ifiised  paintings  according  to  the  development 
:|:>ects  of  pictorial  style.  This  organisation  is 
jlTied  by  visual  criteria  which  permit  the 
inition  of  a  basic  system  of  categorisation, 
a  jgh  this  system  surely  cannot  be  considered 
t  :ic  in  any  way.  Each  of  the  four  chapters  uses 
A  or  three  of  the  more  important  artists  as 
Ms  about  which  others  appear  as  satellites, 
firing  the  light  of  the  masters,  but  providing 
a  little  of  their  own.  Thus  there  are  short 
i|il  and  biographical  sections  of  varying 

3 on  miscellaneous  individuals.  That  devoted 
tilson  is  compact,  and  of  some  use,  but  it  is 
lit  to  share  the  author's  enthusiasm  for  Paul 
ry,  and  the  preponderance  of  laudatory 
■:ives  may  cause  a  few  eyebrows  to  rise. 
1  lile  pointing  out  stylistic  aspects  of  land- 
:al  -painting,  the  book  docs  not  attempt  an 
is!  ical  explanation  of  the  taste  in  landscape 
f  f  ■  period  which  it  covers,  apart  from  noting 
»o:riodic  changes  in  fashion.  Because  of  this, 
lejritical  diction  tends  to  be  ambiguous, 
'hi  are  many  phrases  of  the  order  of  'feeling 
>rf  mosphere',  and  in  one  section  we  read  that 
one  of  the  landscape  painter's  principal 
•ses'  is  'the  rendering  of  the  spirit  and  poetry 
>lace'.  It  is  not  specified  whether  we  are  to 
spirit  and  poetry'  as  it  would  have  been 
stood  by  Thomson,  Gainsborough,  Shen- 
oi  or  Hodges,  or,  indeed,  what  they  would 
av  anderstood  by  the  phrase,  which  tends  to 
xact.  There  is  also  a  tacit  assumption  in  the 
Bc|chat  landscape  painting  was  developing 
wjds  'naturalism',  and  pictures  demonstrating 
ic  1  development  are  more  important  than 
10  which  do  not.  The  case  is  not  proven,  but 
lis  ritude  is  one  that  will  be  sympathetic,  as  will 
ie  .cabulary  generally,  to  the  modern  audience 
/isj  lg  to  gauge  the  aesthetic  value  of  a  work  of 
rt  modern  terms. 

1 L  it  is  worth  reiterating,  this  is  a  pioneering 
e.  It  contains  no  great  revelations,  but  does 
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ni  e  an  order  on  what  had  been  chaos.  Only 
will  show  how  the  pattern  will  change, 
fcffook  is  very  expensive,  and  some  of  the 
are  poor,  particularly  No.  76,  which 
s  Towne's  The  Source  of  the  Arveiron;  Mont 
n  the  Distance  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum) 
)  1  'ddy  insipidity. 

M.  ROSENTHAL 


Kakieman  porcelain  jar  and  cover  decorated  with 
floral  design  in  coloured  enamels.  Early  Edo 
period,  height  48.8  cms.  This  magnificent  jar  and 
cover  is  included  in  The  Heritage  of  Japanese 
Ceramics  by  Fujio  Koyama  (translated  and 
adapted  by  John  Figgess,  with  an  introduction  by 
John  Alexander  Pope).  Included  in  the  252  pages 
are  51  illustrations  plus  95  colour  plates  of  quite 
exceptional  quality.  London:  Phaidon  Press  for 
Weatherhill  Books,  £22.00. 
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3.  Main  illustration  of  the  Castle  Water-clock, 
from  which  can  be  told  the  passage  of  the 
sc  >l.i.'  hours. 

tech  iques,  gather  itself  together  under  one's 
hand,  such  as  will  be  capable  of  yielding  a  series 
of  finely  synchronised  kinematic  events.  But 
what  has  to  happen,  one  wonders,  to  cause  such 
finely  focused  skills  to  be  beamed  on  to  objects  of 
utility,  to  produce  a  spinning  jenny  rather  than 
an  ingenious  toy?  Plainly  necessity  appears  under 
many  undreamt  of  guises  in  becoming  the 
mother  of  invention.  If  however  one  had  to 
choose  one  mechanism  to  show  that  nothing  is  in 
vain,  even  in  this  technology  of  conspicuous 
waste,  it  would  be  the  lever  and  pawl  device  in 
the  clock  of  the  peacocks.  This  served  to  rotate 
the  toothed  wheel  which  moved  the  hour 
indicator.  Suppose  these  two  separate  elements 
were  joined  and  centrally  balanced,  and,  instead 
of  imparting  energy  to  the  passive  wheel  that 
they  moved  and  restrained,  now  governed  an 


energetic  wheel  urged  to  revolve  by  a  pendant 
weight.  By  about  1300  the  West  possessed  in  two 
versions  the  escapement,  the  master  device  of  the 
weight-driven  clock,  and  its  development  is 
surely  to  be  traced  back  to  such  elements  as 
these.  By  1340  elaborate  clockwork  tricks  will 
divert  the  monks  at  Cluny,  by  1350  a  mechanical 
cock  will  crow  twice  to  announce  the  end  of  the 
hourly  show  at  Strasbourg.  Da  Dondi's  master- 
piece of  1364  will  crown  the  achievement. 

Dr.  Hill  might  perhaps  have  given  his  readers 
a  rather  fuller  discussion  of  al-Jazari's  significance 
in  the  general  history  of  technology  although  one 
acknowledges  the  complexity  of  the  task.  The 
text  and  illustrations  of  the  book  are  admirably 
clear  but  one  might  reasonably  expect,  at  this 
price,  to  get  from  the  publishers  both  more  than 
one  colour  illustration  (and  that  on  the  dust- 
jacket)  and  rather  fewer  misprints.  Fortunately 
only  one,  on  p.  194,  does  serious  damage  to 
Dr.  Hill's  work. 
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So  much  critical  writing  about  the  Pre  ipW 
itcs  is  insubstantial  that  it  is  a  plcasun  >  mt1 
down  to  so  thoroughly  researched  and  oircksJ 
fully  argued  a  book  as  Mr.  Harrison  id  Mi. 
Waters  have  written  about  EdwanBumJ 
Jones.  They  share  an  enthusiasm  for  h  wM) 
leads  them  to  elevate  him  to  the  status t a grol 
man'.  If  there  arc  doubts  as  to  his  clain  >be* 
Eminent  Victorian  he  was  undeniably  i  igotf 
His  admirers  included  just  about  cvery<  whoa  L 
opinions  mattered  at  the  time,  and  his  kvti  ■■ 
as  earnestly  brilliant  as  the  Victorian. stc  fcj  - 
High  Art  demanded.  The  fact  that  he  w  aim*  - 
totally   uninventive,   achieving   as  ;  paioal  | 
nothing  that  could  truthfully  be  called  igina  r 
must,  however,  be  taken  into  accou:.  God  « 
taste,  dedication  and  seriousness  of  pu  «a 
all  very  well,  but  they  lead  only  to  knuthood 
(actually  Burne-Jones  got  a  baronetcy) 

Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Waters  mar  wii 
claims  for  him  than  that.  They  sec  h  as  a 
important  early  Symbolist,  who  'stuml  lufa 
a  method  of  visual  metaphor'  and  writ  :ada 
the  vocabulary  of  the  unconscious  self,  is  W 
work,  they  say,  'is  the  symbol  of  the  mnfl 
experience'.  If  true,  this  conjures  up  ai.npfl 
sion  of  intellectual  tension  and  personal  a  oia| 
allied  to  a  penetrating  imagination,  via 
everyone  will  see  reflected  in  the  plai-  fl* 
illustrate  Burnc-Jones's  prcoccupatii  * 
mediaeval  themes,  shapes  and  (in  a  liter:-  sea 
values,  and  his  successful  adoption  <  eafli 
painters'  ideas,  but  not  (to  the  un«HrteAi 
least)  much  else.  Nor  can  he  be  thougN* 
champion  of  the  avant-garde :  he  was  a">F*M  I 
witness  in  Whistler's  defence  against,  wfl  I 
though  here  his  loyalties  were  perhaps  it^  * 
strained. 

That  being  said,  it  is  a  fact  that  Bu  -J«  t 
made  an  impact  on  other  artists.  The  -id*  ^ 
list  among  these  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  txo  <i 
the  young  Picasso,  Mucha,  and  Klim 
name  they  mis-spell).  With  Rossetti  &  <%r 
other  members  of  the  Brotherhood  he  <s 
been  invoked  in  discussions  of  early  ipw 
sionism.  There  is  no  doubt  he  did  «'fl  I 
influence,  though  it  is  more  obvious  in  c "  I 
and  crafts  movement  than  in  paintu  11  ' 
aspect  of  Burne-Jones  receives  ample 
in  a  well  written,  partisan  and  rota 
frivolous  book. 

Marina  Henderson's  short  picture  bo< jr'' 
B-J's  mentor  and  friend,  Rossetti,  has  ani  *■  ' 
tion  by  Susan  Miller  which  pleads  tha 
comment  should  be  left  to  the  critics.  Qi 
from  these  are  scattered  about  as  1 
though  not  always  to  too  much  purpose 
Jones  gets  a  mention  on  page  12. 
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be  plication  of  this  book  coincides  with  the 
Imi  "le  exhibition  Landscape  in  Britain  at  the 
allery,  and  is  welcome  evidence  of  a 
y  interest  in  an  aspect  of  British  Painting 
;  been  so  taken  for  granted  that  it  has 
1  relatively  little  scholarly  treatment, 
t  deal  of  the  essential  work  (such  as 
.taloguing)  has  not  been  done,  and  the 
is  generally  uncharted.  The  Tate  exhibi- 
ted how  complex  a  problem  it  is,  and 
uch  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
g  an  historical  approach  to  landscape 
Any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  is 
ing  by  definition. 

book  has  taken  account  of  all  the  tnforma- 
far  available  on  the  subject,  and  has 
d  paintings  according  to  the  development 
ts  of  pictorial  style.  This  organisation  is 
:d  by  visual  criteria  which  permit  the 
on  of  a  basic  system  of  categorisation, 
thejh  this  system  surely  cannot  be  considered 
staj  in  any  way.  Each  of  the  four  chapters  uses 
vo  \  three  of  the  more  important  artists  as 
lini  about  which  others  appear  as  satellites, 
;flef  lg  the  light  of  the  masters,  but  providing 
;ryt  ttle  of  their  own.  Thus  there  arc  short 
itif  and  biographical  sections  of  varying 
lluf  n  miscellaneous  individuals.  That  devoted 
»  \'son  is  compact,  and  of  some  use,  but  it  is 
ffii  't  to  share  the  author's  enthusiasm  for  Paul 
mm  r,  and  the  preponderance  of  laudatory 
Ije  !/es  may  cause  a  few  eyebrows  to  rise. 
V  le  pointing  out  stylistic  aspects  of  land- 
ap  fainting,  the  book  does  not  attempt  an 
:al  explanation  of  the  taste  in  landscape 
period  which  it  covers,  apart  from  noting 
iodic  changes  in  fashion.  Because  of  this, 
itical  diction  tends  to  be  ambiguous, 
are  many  phrases  of  the  order  of  'feeling 
losphere',  and  in  one  section  we  read  that 
one  of  the  landscape  painter's  principal 
es'  is  'the  rendering  of  the  spirit  and  poetry 
a !  ace*.  It  is  not  specified  whether  we  are  to 
pint  and  poetry'  as  it  would  have  been 
tood  by  Thomson,  Gainsborough,  Shcn- 
on 1  or  Hodges,  or,  indeed,  what  they  would 
iv 'mderstood  by  the  phrase,  which  tends  to 
xact.  There  is  also  a  tacit  assumption  in  the 
hat  landscape  painting  was  developing 
Is  'naturalism',  and  pictures  demonstrating 
development  are  more  important  than 
A'hich  do  not.  The  case  is  not  proven,  but 
itude  is  one  that  will  be  sympathetic,  as  will 
cabulary  generally,  to  the  modern  audience 
g  to  gauge  the  aesthetic  value  of  a  work  of 
■tj  aodern  terms. 

M  it  is  worth  reiterating,  this  is  a  pioneering 
M  e.  It  contains  no  great  revelations,  but  does 
tij  *  311  order  on  what  had  been  chaos.  Only 
m  will  show  how  the  pattern  will  change. 
hi  .ook  is  very  expensive,  and  some  of  the 
!a1  ^  poor,  particularly  No.  76,  which 

d  >:s  Towne's  The  Source  of  the  Arveiron;  Mont 
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Kakicman  porcelain  jar  and  cover  decorated  with 
floral  design  in  coloured  enamels.  Early  Edo 
period,  height  48.8  cms.  This  magnificent  jar  and 
cover  is  included  in  The  Heritage  of"  Japanese 
Ceramics  by  Pujio  Koyama  (translated  and 
adapted  by  John  Figgess,  with  an  introduction  by 
John  Alexander  Pope).  Included  in  the  252  pages 
are  51  illustrations  plus  95  colour  plates  of  quite 
exceptional  quality.  London:  Phaidon  Press  for 
Weatherhill  Books,  £22.00. 


Books  Received 

Ormolu:  The  Work  of  Matthew  Boulton 

By  Nicholas  Goodison 
398  pages,  174  illustrations 
and  2  colour  plates 
London:  phaidon  press 
£16.50 

The  Golden  Age  of  Coaching  and  Sport 
As  Depicted  by  James  Pollard 

By  N.  C.  Selway 

Limited  edition  of  500  copies 

61  pages  text,  81  illustrations 

Liegh-on-Sea:  F.  lewis 

£i350 

Modern  English  Painters 
Wood  to  Hockney 

By  John  Rothenstein 
262  pages,  34  illustrations 
London:  macdonald 
£3-50 

Masterpieces  of  Netsuke  Art 

One  Thousand  Favourites  of  Leading  Collectors 

Compiled  by  Bernard  Hurtig 

245  pages,  995  colour  illustrations 

London:  phaidon  press 

for  Weatherhill  Books 

£38.00 


The  Wrightsmen  Collection 

Volume  V:  Paintings,  I  )rawings,  Sculpture 

By  Everett  Fahy  and  F.J.  B.  Watson 

455  pages,  numerous  illustrations  witb  colour 

New  York:  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Distributed  by  the  New  York  Graphic  Society, 

Greenwich,  Connecticut 

$40.00 

The  Romantic  Rebellion 

Romantic  versus  Classic  Art 
By  Kenneth  Clark 

366  pages,  278  illustrations,  24  colour  plates 

London:  john  Murray 

£4-75 

The  Graphic  Work  of  Alphonse  Mucha 

Edited  by  Jiri  Mucha 
Introduction  by  Marina  Henderson 

143  pages,  numerous  illustrations 
with  40  colour  pages 
London:  academy  editions 
New  York:  ST.  martin's  press 

Leon  Bakst 

By  Charles  Spencer 

248  pages,  245  illustrations  and  32  colour 
London:  academy  editions 

The  Decorative  Tradition 

By  Julian  Barnard 

144  pages,  150  illustrations 
London:  the  architectural  press 
£500 

Autograph  Poetry  in  the  English  Language 

Facsimiles  of  original  manuscripts  from  the 
Fourteenth  to  the  Twentieth  Century 
By  P.J.  Crofts 
2  Volumes 

Limited  edition  of  1,500  copies 
197  poems 
London:  cassell 
£30.00  the  set,  in  slipcasc 

Samuel  Cooper  1609-1672 

By  Daphne  l'-oskett 

An  appreciation  by  Roy  Strong 

151  pages,  74  illustrations  and  13  colour 

London: PABEB  and  FABBB 

£6.50 

Horace  Walpole's  Correspondence 

Volume  3  5 :  John  Chute,  Richard  Dentley, 
Lord  Stratford,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Lord  and  Lady  Harcourt,  George  Hardingc 
1741-1795 

Edited  by  W.  S.  Lewis 
649  pages 

London:  oxford  university  press 
New  Haven:  yale  university  press 
£10.00 

Milk-  et  un  Livres  Botaniques  de  la 
Collection  Arpad  Plesch 

Catalogue  raisonnc  des  livres  curicux  rares 
on  notable  de  la  Bibliothcque  Botaniquc 
Arpad  Plesch 

518  pages,  36  illustrations  and  34  colour  plates 
Bruxellcs:  arcade 
B.Fr.  3.900,  in slipcase 
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David  Coombs 


The 
Connoisseur's 
Diary 


With  appropriate  Pre-Raphaelite  unworldlincss, 
a  unique  series  of  wood-blocks  engraved  by 
William  Morris  after  designs  by  Edward 
Burne-Jones,  have  languished  unpublished 
and  virtually  unknown  for  more  than  a 
century.  Soon  these  are  to  be  published  by 
Clover  Hill  Editions  and  printed  at  the 
Rampant  Lions  Press,  Cambridge,  by 
Will  and  Sebastian  Carter. 
In  1864  Morris  and  Burne-Joncs  agreed  to 
collaborate  in  a  large  edition  of 'The  Earthly 
Paradise'  -  William  Morris's  twenty-four 
stories  in  verse.  Only  one  was  ever  completed 
'The  Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche'  and  of  the 
forty-four  illustrations,  thirty-six  were 
engraved  by  William  Morris  himself  - 
with  evident  skill  and  artistry.  They  are  the 
only  wood-engravings  known  to  have  been 
worked  by  Morris,  who  despite  several 
experiments  could  find  no  type-face  that 
would  harmonize  with  them.  So  that  by 
1868  the  project  wa«  abandoned.  The 
Kelmscott  Press  was  not  to  be  founded  for 
another  quarter  century;  after  Morris's  death 
in  1896,  Sydney  Cockerell  and  Burne-Jones 
printed  some  trial  pages  using  Kelmscott 
Troy  type,  but  this  project  was  also  abandoned 
when  Burne-Jones  himself  died. 
The  wood-blocks  eventually  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London  where,  with  the  cataloguing  of  the 
Kelmscott  Library  under  consideration,  their 
importance  was  once  again  realised.  A  set  of 
pulls  was  later  shown  by  Mr.  Colin  Franklin 
to  the  Double  Crown  Club  (of  printers, 
typographers  and  illustrators)  when  Will 
Carter  and  Douglas  Clevcrdon  'were 
immediately  fired  with  the  ambition  to  print 
these  engravings  in  a  worthy  edition'. 
By  coincidence  Mr.  A.  R.  Dufty  was  already 
engaged  on  a  monograph  about  Burne-Jones's 
illustrations  for  'The  Story  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche'  which  will  now  appear  as  a  separate 
introductory  volume  to  the  Clover  Hill 
Edition,  which  will  itself  be  printed  after  all 
in  Kclmsii/tt  Troy  -  no  other  available  type 
matching  Burne-Jones's  designs  so  admirably. 
The  Clover  Hill  Edition  of 'The  Story  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche'  will  appear  in  three  forms 
at  ,£450,  jC120  ar>d         The  edition  is 
limited  to  a  total  of  500  copies.  A  fully 
detailed  prospectus  can  be  obtained  from: 
Will  and  Sebastian  Carter,  12  Chesterton 
Road,  Cambridge  CB4  3AB. 
There  arc  a  few  copies  still  available  of  an 
earlier  and  especially  beautiful  Rampant 
Lions  Press  production,  'Suns  and  Moons', 
comprising  eight  colour  lithographs  by 
Michael  Rothenstein  with  accompanying 
poems  by  Donne,  Yeats,  Shelley, 
Baudelaire,  etc.  Only  seventy-five  copies 
were  originally  for  sale  at  £105;  full  details 
again  from  Will  and  Sebastian  Carter. 


Qlitb  bidden  eyes,  take  tby  first  lover's  kiss; 

Call  this  eternity  which  is  today, 

Nor  dream  that  tbis  our  love  can  pass  away. 

JP  "Cbey  ceased,  and  Psyche  pondering  o'er  tbeir  song, 

Not  fearing  now  that  augbt  would  do  ber  wrong, 

Hbout  the  chambers  wandered  at  ber  will, 

Hnd  on  the  many  marvels  gazed  her  fill, 

CDbere'er  she  passed  still  noting  everything; 

Chen  in  the  gardens  beard  the  new  birds  sing 

Hnd  watched  the  red  fisb  in  the  fountains  play, 

Hnd  at  the  very  faintest  time  of  day 

CIpon  the  grass  lay  sleeping  for  a  while 

M.idst  beaven/sent  dreams  of  bliss  that  made  ber  smile : 

Hnd  when  she  woke  the  shades  were  lengthening, 

So  to  the  place  where  she  bad  heard  them  sing 

She  came  again,  and  through  a  little  door 

27 


men  Jc  1  n  ■ 


A  unique  album  of  portraits  by  Lewis 
Carroll  has  been  bought  by  the  Department 
of  Film  and  Photography  at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  in  London  -  with  the  help 
of  Kodak  Ltd.  The  portraits  are  all  of  Oxfor 
personalities  including  Canon  John  Rich,  ' 
who  originally  owned  the  album  and  whose 
photograph  is  reproduced  here.  This  new 
acquisition  was  celebrated  by  a  special 
exhibition  and,  more  permanently,  by  a 
catalogue  illustrating  all  twenty-eight  portrai 
it  also  reproduces  the  final  published  version 
'Hiawatha's  Photographing',  Lewis 
Carroll's  parody  of  Longfellow's 
'The  Song  of  Hiawatha'.  The  booklet 
includes  an  introduction  by  Morton  N.  Cohi 
describing  how  photography  became  a  majoi 
preoccupation  for  Lewis  Carroll  after  he 
bought  his  first  camera  in  1856.  Mr.  Cohen 
also  describes  those  qualities  of  patience, 
mechanical  dexterity  and  pure  artistic  flair 
that  place  Carroll  amongst  the  best  photograf 
portraitists  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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h  ccond  Camden  Antiques  Fair  opens  at 
.linden  Arts  Centre,  Arkwright  Road, 
)D,  NW3  on  the  30th  March 
7th  April).  Some  of  the  most 
^uished  of  Britain's  dealers  are  amongst 
lect  company  of  less  than  thirty 
litors.  These  include:  J.  H.  Bourdon-Smith 
) ;  Dclomosnc  (glass  and  ceramics) ; 
A  I  >umez-Onof  (early  works  of  art); 
ty  and  Gore  (jewellery) ;  Lcger  Galleries 
ings  and  watercolours) ;  Mayorcas 
es);  Sydney  L.  Moss  (Chinese  ceramics); 
hillips  of  Hitchin  (English  furniture)  - 
will  be  showing  a  set  of  six  walnut 

li   with  period  needlework  seats, 
0,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  here. 


a  December,  Mr.  Thomas  Lumley,  the 
njent  silver  dealer  mounted  a  small 
d  >ition  in  his  upstairs  showrooms  at 
4l  Bond  Street,  London.  The  quality  and 
itt.st  of  the  material  can  be  indicated  by 
is  oree  examples:  a  delightful  Elizabeth  I 
I1  and  parcel-gilt  pomander,  a  splendid 
0  ;  xv  silver  teapot,  and  an  Art  Nouvcau 
Id  o-plated  dish  and  cover.  The  very  fine 
M  boats  illustrated  here  arc  by  James 
Hier  (one  of  the  witnesses  to  Paul  de 
■me's  will)  and  bear  the  London  hall 
«  s  for  1787;  they  are  of  a  pattern  never 
sdoy  Mr.  Lumley  before.  It  was  a 
bi  ning  exhibition  with  (in  Mr.  Lumley 's 
w  words) :  'some  nice  things  and  other 
»  s  we  liked  .  .  .  one  didn't  need  an 
XI  ntion  in  order  to  sell  one's  own  things : 
Huhe  occasion  was  being  staged  partly 
M  ur  own  enjoyment  and  in  the  hope  that 
t>  people  might  like  to  sec  our  modest 
n| :'.  Many  did.  The  illustrated  catalogues 
Wsold  in  aid  ai  the  Glyndebourne  Opera. 


Long  familiar  to  visitors  to  the  National 
Gallery  in  London  The  Immaculate 
Conception  by  Velazquez  has  only 
recently  been  purchased  by  them.  The 
public-spirited  attitude  of  the  owners 
combined  with  Estate  Duty  and  Capital 
Gains  Tax  concessions,  which  benefit  all 
parties,  has  made  the  purchase  of  this 
important  masterpiece  possible.  The 
government  has  given  special  assistance  by 
authorising  an  advance  payment  of  £185,000 
from  the  annual  purchase  grant;  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund  has  contributed  a 
generous  £25,000  and  a  further  £10,000 
has  been  provided  by  a  group  of  anonymous 
donors.  Probably  painted  about  1619,  the 
picture  is  first  recorded  in  1800  in  a  Carmelite 
Convent  in  Seville  together  with  its 
companion  St.  John  the  Evangelist  on  Patmos, 
bought  by  the  Gallery  in  1956.  Both  pictures 
were  bought  during  the  Peninsular  War  by 
Bartholomew  Frcrc,  British  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  reaching  England  by  1813. 
They  have  been  in  family  possession  ever 
since.  The  Velazquez  Immaculate  Conception 
is  the  first  purchase  by  the  National  Gallery 
since  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Michael  Levy  as 
its  new  Director.  Alone  amongst  Britain's 
major  treasure  houses,  the  National  Gallery 
has  for  long  been  something  of  a  sleeping 
beauty,  often  thronged  with  visitors,  yet 
somehow  unresponsive  to  them  or  to  their 
needs.  Now,  in  the  150th  anniversary  year  of 
its  foundation,  change  is  at  last  in  the  air. 


A  first  sign  is  the  special  commemorative 
exhibition  opening  on  10th  May  which  will 
show  something  of  how  the  gallery  works. 

Turner  masterpiece  for  Australia 

The  National  Gallery  of  Victoria,  Australia,  has 
bought  Turner's  Val  d'Aosta  for  $475,000 
(£287,443)  from  Agnew's  of  London.  One  of 
Turner's  rare,  late  pictures  it  was  painted  c. 
1836-7  and  formed  part  of  an  exhibition  taken 
by  Agnew's  to  Australia  in  March  1973.  It 
aroused  tremendous  interest;  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  raised  a  public  subscription  to 
buy  the  painting  -  the  Government  of  Victoria 
guaranteeing  one  third  of  the  purchase  price.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  contributed  through 
the  Council  for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Art- 
Collections  Fund  in  London  subscribed  £10,000. 
The  success  of  the  appeal  was  made  finally  cer- 
tain by  a  donation  of  $Ai  50,000  from  the  Austral- 
ian finance  company  Associated  Securities  Ltd., 
which  made  its  decision  after  the  picture  was 
taken  to  its  boardroom  for  inspection  in  an 
armoured  car.  The  Val  d'Aosta  will  return  to 
Britain  briefly  in  1975  for  the  major  Turner 
exhibition  at  the  Tate  Gallery. 

Constable  sketchbooks 

Four  Government  Ministers  attended  a  special 
reception  to  mark  the  publication  in  facsimile  of 
two  of  John  Constable's  sketchbooks.  Both  books 
form  part  of  the  incomparable  collection  of  Con- 
stable material  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  whose  Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings, 
Mr.  Graham  Reynolds  contributes  an  intro- 
ductory volume.  Each  sketchbook  (for  1813  and 
1 8 14)  is  reproduced  in  meticulous  detail,  page  by 
page,  even  down  to  the  paper  which  has  been 
specially  made;  Oxford  University  Press  was 
responsible  for  the  printing  on  behalf  of  the 
publishers  -  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office.  All 
three  volumes  have  been  cloth  bound  in  a  slip 
case  priced  at  £10.00. 

The  sketch  books  are  tiny,  only  a  few  inches 
square,  and  the  pencil  drawings  they  contain 
range  from  comparatively  finished  works  of 
buildings  and  landscapes  to  the  slightest  note  of  a 
figure  or  a  plough.  In  some  instances  it  would 
seem  that  Constable  is  experimenting  with  a 
variety  of  pencilled  tones,  in  others  simply  re- 
cording a  pleasant  memory  -  as  of  a  stage 
show  at  the  East  Bergholt  July  Fair  (each  note- 
book is  fully  annotated,  and  comparative  illustra- 
tions of  some  related  paintings  are  also  included). 
Even  in  facsimile  these  sketchbooks  are  touching, 
even  moving  reminders  of  Constable's  deter- 
mination to  succeed  in  his  solitary  revolution  of 
the  landscape  painter's  art. 
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In  the 
Galleries 


Master  Drawings  and  Prints 

Lithographs 
from  the  Curwen  Studio 

Typewriter  Art  — 
half  a  century  of  experiment 

Leon  Kossoff 

Sergio  de  Camargo 

Edvard  Munch 

Basically  White 

Donald  Judd 

Martin  Naylor 


Master  Drawings  and  Prints 

12  March-io  April,  1974 
A  g  news 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  wi 

Reviewed  by  Nicholas  usherwood 

This  is  a  large  mixed  exhibition  of  drawings  and 
prints  ranging  historically  from  the  i6th-20th 
centuries  and  covering  a  wide  scope  of  schools 
and  styles  from  the  Italian  and  German  Renais- 
sance through  the  Italian  French  and  Dutch 
17th  century,  English,  French  and  Italian  18th 
century  to  English  and  French  19th  and  early 
20th  century. 

The  quality  of  the  drawings  seen  without  being 
always,  overall,  outstandingly  high,  contains  a 
number  of  very  fine  and  collectable  things 
indeed.  Two  of  the  earliest  and  finest  are  the 
Annibale  Carracci  drawings  from  the  Ellcsmere 
Collection  with  collectors'  pedigrees  almost 
worth  buying  on  that  account  alone.  The  first,  a 
pen  ink  and  wash  study  dating  c.  1583-4  for  the 
Enropa  frieze  in  the  Palazzo  Fava  has,  for  example, 
been  in  the  collections  of  Lord  Arundel,  Jonathan 
Richardson  Senior  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
Considering  the  artist's  extreme  youth  and 
inexperience  at  this  point  it  is  a  very  sophisticated 
and  stylish  work  with  the  narrative  scene 
enfolded  in  a  rich  ornamental  design. 

The  second,  a  double-sided  drawing,  shows  on 
the  recto  side  preliminary  drawings  for  the 
Tazza  Farncse  with  a  rich  decorative  design  of 
rams'  heads  and  swags  of  grapes  and  the  group 
showing  Silenus  and  his  attendants.  The  latter 
possesses  a  particularly  sharp  and  freshly  observed 
quality  with  the  slumped  figure  of  Silenus  being 
reluctantly  dragged  to  his  feet  by  his  two 
attendants.  This  drawing  dates  from  the  1590s, 
the  period  of  the  Faruese  ceiling,  and  the  reverse 
side  shows  a  charming  and  spontaneous  study  of 
two  cupids  fighting  for  the  Polyphemus  section  of 
this  fresco. 

One  other  fine  17th-century  Italian  drawing  is 
the  Guercino  of  Judith  and  Holojerncs,  a  remark- 
ably tender  and  melancholy  study  drawn  with 
astonishing  freedom  and  delicacy  that  give  it  a 
pathos  not  normally  associated  with  the  rather 
horrific  treatment  this  subject  so  often  receives. 

Among  the  other  drawings  there  is  a  fine 
landscape  by  an  unknown  Dutch  Mannerist 
artist,  two  sheets  of  powerfully  modelled  heads 
by  the   18th  century  Northern  Italian  artist 

1.  Guercino. 

Judith  with  the  head  oj  Holojerncs. 
Pen  and  ink,  204  x  197  mm. 
Agnews. 


Gandolfi,  and  a  nostalgic  pen  and  wash 
of  peasant  girls  among  some  ruins  by  1 
century  French  artist  Pemet. 

The  later  period  covered  by  the  ex 
seems  best  represented  by  the  graphic  v, 
this  is  where,  generally,  with  the  execptio 
Diirer  woodcuts  and  a  group  of  mid-i8th 
prints  by  Piranesi,  Stubbs  and  Wright  o 
some  of  the  most  attractive  prints  may  bi 
Of  particular  beauty  are  the  Bonnard, 
and  Toulouse-Lautrec  lithographs,  thi 
named's  'La  Charet  Anglaise'  being  on' 
most  delicate  and  charming  though  pen 
most  characteristic  works,  owing  a  lot  t 
but  adding  a  sharpness  of  social  obscrva 
to  be  found  in  that  artist's  work.  There  ; 
Matisse's  and  Picassos  here  too  but  per 
most  powerful  final  note  is  struck  by 
Madonna,  a  suitable  finale  to  a  group  > 
that  began  with  Diircr's  Apocalypse  woo 

Lithographs 

from  the  Curwen  Studio 

14  December  1973-13  January  1974 
Camden  Arts  Centre 
Arkwright  Road,  nwj 
Reviewed  by  pat  gilmour 


m 


2.  David  Hockney. 
Tlie  Print  Collector  1971. 
26  x  17  inches. 
Curwen  Studio. 

These  86  lithographs  spaciously  disp 
Camden  are  just  a  small  selection  from  ^ 
of  images  that  Curwen  prints  will  pres<  t 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Print  at  ' 
Gallery  as  a  reference  collection.  One  i  " 
that  the  generosity  on  the  part  of  this  b 
(and  of  other  people  like  the  print 
Prater)  who  have  helped  to  make  * 
regrettable  lack  of  any  coherent  buying  • 
the  part  of  our  Museums  and  Print  dep  " 
The  Curwen  Studio  is  a  separate  but  n  o 
shoot  of  the  Curwen  Press  which  enco  g 
unusually  high  degree  of  collaboration  * 
artist  and  printer  in  the  'thirties.  This 
was  continued  in  the  post-war  print  r 
initiated  by  Robert  Erskine  who  arr 
Stanley  Jones,  a  young  Slade  student,  t>  1* 
artist's  studio  when  he  had  returned  t 
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.  His  particular  contribution  has  been  in 
nain  of  fine  and  subtle  effects  on  metal 
ithcr  than  the  stones  traditionally  used  in 
diuni,  and  he  has  always  stood  for  the 
n  of  artist/printer  interaction  involvement 
blc  in  normal  commercial  printing  houses, 
ng  the  images  chosen  for  display  from 
Is  produced  in  their  fifteen  years  of  print- 
,  highlights  begin  with  the  contribution  of 
chards,  who  won  a  Ljubljana  prize  with 
the  first  images  to  come  off  the  studio 
The  fascinating  interaction  between  the 
awn  and  the  mechanical  was  explored  in 
f  John  Piper  who,  earlier  in  1961,  had 
:d  a  sheet  of  Westminster  School  with 
ramatic  sequels  in  English  publishing, 
was  the  print  which  launched  Paul 
ill  Jones,  later  of  Alecto  and  the  Peters- 
ess.  After  a  slight  recession  in  lithography 
the  apogee  of  the  screenprinting  of  Pop 
limal  imagery  here  in  the  60s  the  studio 
v  claim  that  it  has  never  been  so  busy, 
instead  of  being  seduced  by  the  latest 
jes,  artists  can  choose  the  one  most 
to  their  skills  and  to  the  image  they  want 


writer  Art  - 
century  of 
iment 
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at  rse  Gallery  -  Polytechnic  of 

London 
M.lebonc  Road,  nwi 

VU  \  d  by  GEORGINA  OLIVER 

Ferro. 

x  Permutations,  1967. 
e  Gallery  -  Polytechnic  of  Central  London. 
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Alan  Ridell,  the  journalist  and  poet,  who  has 
published  three  collections  of  traditional  verse 
and  one  book  of  concrete  poetry  called  'Eclipse' 
(Calder  &  Boyers,  1972),  has  assembled  a  display 
of  photographic  reproductions  and  original 
examples  of  typewriter  art  by  57  artists,  poets  and 
typographers,  from  15  countries.  Under  the 
heading,  'The  Image  in  the  Machine',  his 
catalogue  introduction  tells  us:  'The  typewriter 
was  invented  100  years  ago,  in  1873,  but  its 
earliest  recorded  use  as  an  artistic  medium  was 
not  until  1898  (Miss  Stacey's  butterfly  drawing). 
What  may  be  called  typewriter  art  did  not  begin 
until  later  still,  in  the  'twenties,  with  the 
"typeprints"  of  Dutch  painter-printer  H.  N. 
Werkman,  Pietro  Saga's  1926  typewriter 
"composition",  and  the  typewriter  "construction 
exercises"  of  a  Bauhaus  student  of  Josef  Albers'. 

First  seen  in  Edinburgh  at  the  New  57  Gallery, 
Typewriter  Art  covers  photo-realist,  abstract, 
concrete,  systematic  and  fantasy  tendencies.  My 
only  complaint  is  that  few  exhibits  seem  to  do 
anything  exclusive  to  the  typewriter  medium.  A 
'gosh,  fancy  being  able  to  do  that  with  a  typewriter!' 
feeling  seems  to  prevail.  Sceptics  might  say  that  - 
with  the  exception  of  concrete  poetry  where 
words  and  their  visual  presentation  arc  together 
essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  verse  -  typewriter 
art  is  at  best  clever,  at  worse  a  pointless  feat, 
sometimes  amusingly  imaginative,  often  pedan- 
tic. Yet  why  should  a  line,  for  instance,  be 
expressed  with  pencil  or  paint  rather  than  through 
a  few  adroit  typewriter  manoeuvres?  Just  because 
they  got  there  first?  That  is  not  a  good  enough 
reason  for  spurning  the  typewriter.  As  the 
exhibition  subtitle  illustrates,  this  show  is  about 
half  a  century  of  experiment,  surely  the  very 
substance  on  which  artists  thrive,  constantly 
adapting  to  their  work  whatever  new  means 
become  available. 

As  an  artistic  tool,  the  typewriter  combines 
anonymity  as  far  as  individual  mark  making  is 
concerned  with  the  personal  ingenuity  required 
to  create  a  whole  typewriter  artwork.  This 
exhibition  will  doubtless  be  popular  and  cap- 
ture the  imaginations  of  many  members  of  the 
general  public  to  whom  the  typewriter  is  a 
familiar,  indispensable  machine  used  mainly  for 
business  purposes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
also  encourage  more  artists  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  what  could  be  a  really  exciting 
art  form. 


Leon  KossofF 

i6January-i5  February  1974 

Fischer  Fine  Art 

30  King  Street 

St.  James's,  swi 

Reviewed  by  marina  vaizey 

Looking  at  Leon  Kossorf 's  recent  paintings  and 
drawings  is  an  intensely  rewarding  experience. 
At  a  time,  when  much  art  is  hermetic,  self- 
referring,  delicate  dances  done  at  a  distance  from 
observed  reality,  Kossoff's  art  is  perhaps  un- 
fashionable in  its  scaring  directness,  in  its  com- 
munication of  highly  charged  emotions. 

His  subjects  are  conventional:  self-portraits, 
portraits  of  others,  including  a  masterly  scries  of 
his  father,  townscapes,  most  notably  of  railway 
junctions  and  the  tangles  of  man-made  structures, 
caught  under  an  expansive  sky,  and  light-filled 
luminous    scenes    in    an    ordinary  municipal 


4.  LEON  KOSSOFF. 

Children's  Swimming  Pool,  Autumn,  1972. 
Oil  on  board,  84  x  72  inches. 
Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

swimming  pool.  His  impasto  is  thick,  almost 
terrifyingly  so;  slabs  of  paint  brushed  on,  so  that 
close  up  each  painting  is  a  construct  of  ferocious, 
brilliant  colour.  Over  these  chunks  of  paint, 
there  is  the  most  delicate  web  of  thin  streams  of 
paint,  often  in  soft  and  vibrant  colours. 

He  has  written,  in  the  catalogue,  most  elo- 
quently and  briefly  about  'the  pains  of  the  present' 
and  of  his  subjects:  'Ever  since  the  age  of  twelve  I 
have  drawn  and  painted  London.  I  have  worked 
from  Bethnal  Green,  the  City,  Willesden 
Junction,  York  Way  and  Dalston.  I  have  painted 
its  bomb  sites,  building  sites,  excavations,  rail- 
ways and  recently  a  children's  swimming  pool  in 
Willesden.  The  strange  ever  changing  light,  the 
endless  streets  and  the  shuddering  feel  of  the 
sprawling  city  lingers  in  my  mind  like  a  faintly 
glimmering  memory  .  .  .'.  And  finally  he  tells  us 
that  he  has  'never  finished  a  picture  without  first 
experiencing  a  huge  emptying  of  all  factual  and 
topographical  knowledge'. 

I  first  saw  a  good  deal  of  Kossoff's  work  at  his 
major  exhibition  of  recent  work  at  the  Whitc- 
chapd  in  1972.  The  exhibition  was  like  a  blow, 
and  people  reacted,  emotionally,  very  strongly. 
The  paint  is  so  thick  that  some  of  his  paintings 
seem  almost  moulded,  palpable,  three  dimen- 
sional. Inverted  and  personal  as  they  are,  they  are 
also  paradoxically  directed  out. 

He  paints  and  draws  from  life;  his  sitters  are 
accustomed  to  long  scries  of  sittings.  He  treats 
the  city  too  as  though  it  were  human,  or  at  the 
least  animate.  His  drawings  and  gouaches  have 
an  exuberance,  almost  a  lightness  in  execution; 
colours  can  be  vivid,  and  the  charcoal  slashed 
across  the  paper. 

His  highly  personal,  expressionist  art,  is 
unusual  in  this  day  and  age.  The  swirling  sweeps 
of  paint,  intricately  involved,  punctuated  by  the 
trickles  of  thin  colour,  are  remarkably  sensual,  as 
sensual  and  brutally  caressing  as  the  highly 
charged  emotion  with  which  he  invests  his 
chosen  subjects,  turning  them  into  memorable 
and  indeed  almost  iconic  images.  The  twenty- 
three  paintings,  five  or  six  gouaches,  and  nine 
charcoal  drawings  on  view  at  Fischer  Fine  Ap 
are  unified  by  an  obsessive,  idiosyncratic  visioi 
which  has  turned  to  the  real  world  of  family  an  I 
townscape,  and  informed  the  ordinary  with  an 
emotive  and  compelling  power. 
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5.  Sergio  de  Camargo. 
No.  399,  1973. 

White  Carrara  marble,  height  79  inches. 
Gimpcl  Fils. 

Sergio  de  Camargo 

8january-2  February  1974 
Gimpcl  Fils 
30  Davics  Street,  wi 
Reviewed  by  marina  vaizey 

A  little  while  ago  Gimpcls  moved  to  much 
larger  premises  in  Davies  Street.  A  particularly 
attractive  exhibition  was  that  of  recent  sculpture, 
almost  exclusively  executed  in  Carrara  marble, 
by  Sergio  de  Camargo.  Camargo  was  born  in 
Brazil  in  1930,  and  studied  in  Buenos  Aires 
under  Fontana  and  Emilio  Pettoruti.  At  the  age 
of  18  he  came  to  Paris  and  studied  philosophy  at 
the  Sorbonne.  He  started  to  sculpt,  and  by  the 
c.irly  1960s  had  made  his  first  wooden  reliefs, 
i  unit,  as  it  were,  of  his  white  painted  wooden 
1  fs  has  been  the  cylinder  or  rod,  which  in 
dirt'  .-cut  sizes  and  depths,  often  cut  off  diagonally, 
an-  deployed  with  skill  and  a  subtle  understanding 
of  thi  ultimate  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  across 
the  surface.  He  worked  for  two  years  on  a  great 
wall  in  cement,  90  feet  long,  using  this  unit  for 
the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Brazil's  new  capital  city, 
Brasilia,  It  was  finished  in  1967.  Other  public 
iculptures  include  works  in  France  and  Norway. 
He  has  lived  in  Paris  permanently  since  1961. 

The  latest  show,  all  of  marble  sculptures  made 
in  1973,  was  amazingly  beautiful.  His  favourite 
rod-cylinder  shape  is  used,  but  for  me,  less 
successfully  that  in  his  satisfyingly  elaborate 
earlier  wooden  reliefs.  What  was  resoundingly 
successful  was  his  use  of  a  block  shape,  arranged 
in  towering  forms,  slanted  and  turned,  and 
exquisite  small  marble  reliefs  using  rectangular  or 
square  sharp-edged  geometric  shapes,  pushing 
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and  thrusting  in  rhythmic  arrangements  across  a 
surface.  The  freestanding  towers  were  exception- 
ally interesting  to  walk  around,  for  from  any 
angle  subtle,  syncopated  rhythms,  a  kind  of 
theme  and  variations,  were  visible  and  accessible 
to  the  viewer.  Camargo's  art,  using  simple  units 
built  into  surprisingly  complicated  final  shapes, 
orchestrated  as  it  were,  is  a  pure  art  that  is 
nevertheless  charged  with  warm  emotion. 
Anybody  can  appreciate  the  control  he  exercises. 
At  first  glance,  I  was  worried  that  the  use  of 
marble  would  make  Camargo's  work  almost  too 
elegant.  But  the  luminous  effects  he  achieved, 
and  the  delicate  textures  achieved  by  polishing, 
so  that  each  surface  consists  of  almost  invisible 
networks  of  fine  lines,  made  his  work  delicate 
rather  than  brittle.  The  show  took  "place  during 
the  so-called  power  crisis;  but  in  daylight,  gas- 
light or  artificial  light,  the  play  of  light  and 
shadow  over  the  glowing  pure  white  of  the 
marble  sculptures  was  beguilingly  seductive. 

Edvard  Munch 

I2january~3  March  1974 
Hayward  Gallery,  sei 
Reviewed  by  peter  fuller 

On  one  of  the  red  bands  in  The  Scream,  Munch 
pencilled  in  the  words:  'Kan  kun  vaerc  malt  av 
en  gal  mand!'  (Only  someone  mad  could  paint 
this!)  But  on  several  different  occasions  he  wrote 
texts  to  accompany  versions  of  the  searing  image 
in  which  he  variously  claimed  that  the  scream 
was  'in  nature',  'piercing  nature'  or  'piercing 
through  nature'.  One  of  the  accounts  of  the 
precipitating  experience  read  (in  translation)  'I 
was  walking  along  the  road  with  two  of  my 
friends.  The  sun  set.  The  sky  became  a  bloody 
red.  And  I  felt  a  touch  of  melancholy.  I  stood 
still,  dead  tired.  Over  the  blue-black  fjord  and 
city  hung  blood  and  tongues  of  fire.  My  friends 
walked  on.  I  stayed  behind,  trembling  with 
fright.  I  felt  the  great  scream  in  nature.'  The 
ambiguity  in  the  various  accounts  about  the 
location  of  the  scream  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
painting:  considerable  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by 
one  of  Munch's  other  comments,  'Symbolism  - 
Nature  is  molded  according  to  your  subjective 
mood'. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  said  about  this 
picture,  and  much  that  has  been  said  -  but  one  of 
its  central  ideas  concerns  where  the  internal  ends 
and  the  external  begins.  It  is  about  'subjective' 
and  'objective'  realities:  about  the  differentiation 
of  the  self  from  others.  Look  at  the  image 
carefully:  perspective  is  dramatically  exploited, 
and  yet  simultaneously  denied.  The  figure,  thrust 
into  the  foreground  cannot  escape  its  assimilation 
into  the  background  -  into  'nature'.  Reinhold 
Heller  is  right  when  he  draws  a  comparison 
between  the  swirling  shapes  of  the  water  beyond 
the  bridge  -  and  Munch's  depiction  of  hair  in 
other  works.  (The  lithograph  Lovers  in  the  Waves, 
where  the  woman's  hair  and  the  sea  are  in- 
distinguishable confirms  this.)  The  figure  in  the 
scream,  with  its  bald,  drawn  skull  is  painted  in 
such  a  way  that  it  becomes  part  of  the  landscape 
in  an  immediate  and  very  physical  way.  But, 
evident'y,  this  is  no  benign  'rapport'  with  nature: 
the  terrifying  moment  of  synthesis  takes  place  at 
a  shrill  pitch  of  anxiety.  The  picture  was  origin- 
ally entitled  'Despair'.  The  notion  of  lost 
identity  is  further  reinforced  by  the  sexual 
anonymity  of  the  angst  ridden  central  character. 

Preoccupations  of  this  kind  arc  the  vital  issues 
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of  Munch's  work,  of  which  the  Haylrdiho 

offered  a  definitive  selection.  It  is  n' 
talk  about  Munch's  'break-down',  am 
were  its  effects  on  his  work.  His  enlt 
must  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  v 
'psychotic'  position.  (The  more  intenling,  ar.c 
rarely  posed  question  is,  in  fact,  wha  vejctbf 
effects  of  his  so-called  'cure'  on  his  Lk,  and 
how  far  can  ECT  therapy  be  blanJ  for  the 
dissolution  of  that  degree  of  integrity  hit 
work  allowed  him  to  achieve?)  For  Nnih,  a 
itself  was  the  process  of  reparation jpiaona) 
illusion  gave  him  a  tenuous  pathway  Pk  to  thi 
'real'  world.  What  we  are  presentcd]/itk  is  j 
series  of  related  images  describing  a  irticiibt 
organisation  of  the  experience  of  lift  1  win  , 
what  is  conventionally  dismissed,  or  'c  used,  as 
'insanity'  constitutes  the  central  comp'  .nt.  W 
should  be  clear  that  the  amount  of  pL  ure  thai 
we  derive  from  Munch,  correlates  'ith  the 
degree  to  which  that  component  is  rcle  nttous, 
too.  It  is  far  more  significant  than  wc  \  rcaditv 
admit:  the  popularity  of  The  Scream  isd  Tmincd 
by  a  universal  crisis  of  identity. 

Munch  did  not  pretend  that  his  pa  ui£  n 
other  than  biography  -  made  relevat  hrougb 
manipulation  into  form.  That  which  pi  ides  the 
essential  dynamic  of  his  work  is  idc  ficanon 
with  the  dead:  'I  live  with  the  dead  le  onct 
wrote,  'my  dead  mother,  my  sister,  1  erari- 
father  and  my  father,  mostly  with  111.  Ail 
memories,  even  the  smallest  things,  rc  m  '  His 
incorporation  of  his  mother  (cxprcssi  svmr- 
tomatically,  in  his  defensive  para  ia,  tin 
idolisation  of  unattainable  women  and  <  calmr. 
itself,  and,  of  course,  in  his  homos  jal  be- 
haviour) involved  an  identification  wil  hct'.vo 
aspects  of  woman  as  he  had  experk  :d  he:, 
'entering  death  to  bring  life'.  But  (0  Vlunch. 
it  was  death,  and  not  life  which  tonqui  i  rathe 
end:  this  is  the  importance  of  the  di  foetus 
motif  in  his  work.  His  painting,  his  ow  .icative 
fertility,  though  constantly  preoccuj  i  wA 
death,  was  his  attempt  to  give  life  a  sen  inceci 
victory.  The  degree  to  which  he  su>  cded  i<  1 
perhaps  the  same  thing  as  the  degree  to  uchwe 
can  relate  to  these  paintings  now. 

6.  Edvard  Munch. 

The  Scream,  1893.  Oil  on  canvas, 

91  x  73.5  cms. 

Hayward  Gallery. 


7"\N  SCOONHOVEN. 
If  cfR.7I-II,  1971. 

44  cms. 
itute  of  Contemporary  Arts. 
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sically  White 

vlarch-28  April  1974 
itute  of  Contemporary  Arts 
h  House,  The  Mall,  swi 
iewed  by  georgina  Oliver 

efly  comprising  Group  Zero  and  construc- 
t  orientated  work,  this  exhibition  has  been 
mised  by  Lucy  Milton,  whose  gallery  has 
t  1  extensively  reviewed  in  The  Connoisseur. 
M  has  fast  acquired  a  reputation  for  promoting 
jusly  but  unpcdantically  systems,  kinetic  and 
icipatory  art,  and  for  organising  related  events 
discussions. 

'esigned  to  show  'something  of  the  complex 
fascinating  dimensions  this  seemingly  simple 
can  reveal',  Basically  White  is  concerned  more 
1  each  artist's  philosophy  and  intention,  than 
1  chromatic  similarity.  It  is  true  that  the 
bition  is  certain  to  be  an  impressive  sight,  but 
stark  whiteness  of  the  artworks  is  afco  bound 
wing  the  emphasis  to  structure  and  concept, 
his  sense  Basically  White  can  be  seen  as  an 
/ork  in  itself, 
the  catalogue  artists'  statements  and  photo- 
hs  of  their  exhibits  are  presented  side  by  side, 
statements  vary  from  a  blank  page  by 
man  de  Vries  to  a  detailed  analysis  by  Joost 
eu  of  the  two  white  reliefs  he  is  contributing 
he  show;  while  other  exhibitors  deal  with 
;cts  ranging  from  their  reasons  for  using 
;e  to  the  effect  this  choice  has  on  the  spec- 
's perception.  No  two  statements  arc  alike. 
F  Ben  Nicholson,  there  is  a  quotation  from 
:  One,  'As  I  see  it,  painting  and  religious 
rience  are  the  same  thing,  and  what  we  arc 
searching  for  is  the  understanding  and 
sation  of  infinity  -  an  idea  which  is  complete, 
no  beginning,  no  end,  and  therefore  giving 
1  things  for  all  time'. 

■vill  let  the  names  of  the  artists  participating 
i  for  themselves:  'Jean  Arp;  Joost  Baljeu; 
>nio  Calderara;  Sergio  de  Camargo  ;  Enrico 
?llani;  Colin  Crumplin;  Ad  Dekkers; 
3  Fontana;  Raimund  Girke;  Gerhard  von 
venitz;  Edwert  Hilgeman;  Oskar  Holweck; 
vlolm  Hughes;  Yves  Klein;  Peter  Lowe; 
>  Manzoni;  Mary  Martin;  Ben  Nicholson; 
)thea  Rockburne;  Robert  Ryman;  Jan 
onhoven;  Henry  Stazewski;  Gunter  Vecker; 
nan  de  Vries'. 

we  or  dead,  each  will  indeed  be  speaking 
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Donald  Judd 

22  January-9  February  1 974 
Lisson  Gallery 
68  Bell  Street  w  1 
Reviewed  by  peter  fuller 

Britain's  'sculptural  tradition'  -  its  one  major 
contribution  to  post-war  Western  art  -  is  so 
firmly  entrenched  that  few  American  artists  can 
claim  to  have  radically  influenced  it.  One 
exception  is  Donald  Judd  -  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  dramatic  developments  in  his 
work,  apparent  in  the  latest  Lisson  show,  deserve 
the  closest  attention.  Here,  Judd  demonstrated 
himself  more  than  willing  to  contradict  some  of 
his  earlier  verbal  statements  about  three  dimen- 
sional work  which  many  of  his  younger  followers 
accepted  as  'definitive'. 

The  three  pieces  in  this  show  (accompanied  by 
their  respective  working  drawings)  were  installa- 
tions in  naked  wood.  Each  of  them  shocked  the 
observer  by  the  brute,  stark  absoluteness  of  its 
presence.  This  quality,  of  course,  we  know  from 
Judd's  earlier  productions.  But  the  new  clement 
consisted  in  the  relationship  of  the  work  to  the 
space  in  which  it  was  built.  Each  piece  was 
designed  for  that  particular  space,  and  could  only 
function  within  it.  The  pieces  operated  by 
altering  the  structure  of  the  room,  by  assaulting 
its  given  volume  in  what  were  almost  threatening 
ways. 

Previously,  Judd  had  defended  the  autonomy 
of  his  objects  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
environments  in  which  they  were  displayed:  'the 
shapes  and  materials  shouldn't  be  altered  by  their 
context',  he  wrote  in  1967.  But  if  you  search 
hard  enough  among  his  statements,  you  can 
perhaps  find  hints  about  the  new  direction.  For 
example,  in  1965,  he  made  the  following  com- 
ments, 'Three  dimensions  are  real  space.  That 
gets  rid  of  the  problem  of  illusionism  and  of 
literal  space,  space  in  and  around  marks  and 
colours  -  which  is  riddance  of  one  of  the 
most  salient  and  objectionable  relics  of  European 
art.  The  several  limits  of  paintings  are  no  longer 
present.  A  work  can  be  as  powerful  as  it  can  be 
thought  to  be  .  .  .  obviously,  anything  in  three 
dimensions  can  be  any  shape,  regular  or  irregular, 
and  can  have  any  relation  to  the  wall,  floor, 
ceiling,  room  or  exterior  or  none  at  all'.  It  is  the 
accentuation  of  the  relationship  to  a  higher  pitch 
than  ever  before  which  marked  these  latest 
structures.  Their  strength  was  such  that  they 
made  the  viewer  wish  to  question  the  totality  of 
the  architectural  space  in  which  he  saw  them  - 
and  his  relationship  to  it. 


8.  Martin  Naylor. 
Discarded  Sweater,  multi-media. 
Rowan  Gallery. 


Martin  Naylor 

7  February-  7  March  1974 
Rowan  Gallery 
31a  Bruton  Place,  wi 
Reviewed  by  Nicholas  USHERWOOD 
Bent  and  twisted  metal  rods  and  strips,  pieces  of 
cloth  and  old  sweaters,  carefully  shaped  pieces  of 
paper    and    moulded    plastic,    knives,  forks, 
draughtsman's  equipment,  pieces  of  shaped  clay  - 
bits  of  things,   unimportant  and  apparently 
unconnected  objects,  given  shape,  coherence  and 
energy  by  an  intensely  introspective  and  auto- 
biographical artistic  personality  arc  what  make 
up  Martin  Naylor's  sculptures  (not  the  right 
word  but  nor  are  they  quite  constructions  or 
environments  either).  The  results  are  some  of  the 
most  personal  and  thoughtful  works  to  have 
emerged  in  this  country  in  recent  years. 

This  first  commercial  London  gallery  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Rowan  (with  its  remarkable  reputation 
for  talent-spotting)  comes  after  a  succession  of 
fine  showings,  first  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art 
in  1970,  the  Royal  Academy's  British  Sculptors 
in  1972,  and  the  Arts  Council  Serpentine  Gallery 
and  the  Arnolfmi  Gallery  Bristol  in  1973. 
Containing  a  suite  of  connected  works  (but  also 
able  to  stand  independently)  entitled  Young  Lady 
Seated  at  a  Window  (wall  and  floor  pieces)  shown 
in  part  at  the  Arnolfmi  and  a  new  work  Discarded 
Sweater  (a  wall  piece)  the  exhibition  here  gives  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  artist's  methods  and 
artistic  preoccupations.  It  has  never  been  the  kind 
of  work  to  appeal  to  admirers  of  Henry  Moore's 
truth  to  material,  monumental  approach.  He  has 
also  rejected  the  mostly  formal  concerns  of  other 
early  1960s  sculpture,  as  far  too  arbitrary  and 
impersonal,  searching  rather  for  new  and  relevant 
ways  and  means  of  shaping  the  art  work  to 
convey  his  own  intensely  personal  and  subjective 
vision  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  highly  Romantic  approach  to  things, 
experimental  and  aiming  high.  The  landscape 
art  of  Richard  Long,  the  politically  and  socially 
conscious  art  of  Conrad  Atkinson,  the  art- 
philosophy  of  John  Stezaker  and  Art-Language 
and  Martin  Naylor's  sculpture  arc  all  of  this 
kind.  Naylor,  however,  parts  company  with 
them  at  a  fairly  early  stage  bearing  a  much 
closer  affinity  to  the  ironic,  intellectual,  self- 
q.icstioning  processes  about  the  artist's  relation  to 
his  art,  of  what  it  can  and  cannot  do,  of  Marcel 
Duchamp.  It  is  the  most  difficult  way  too,  to 
know  when  the  inward  vision  can  still  best  be 
expressed  in  strictly  artistic  terms  and  when  it 
must  lapse  into  mere  art  self-consciousness. 
Duchamp  knew  when  to  stop  (taking  up  chess 
instead  at  only  35!)  and  you  get  from  Martin 
Naylor's  work  the  very  strong  sensation  that  he 
would  also,  if  and  when  it  came  to  that. 

In  the  meantime  however  the  work  itself 
continues  to  provide  an  often  surprisingly  direct 
expression  of  the  artist's  efforts  to  understand 
himself,  his  sp  ritual,  intellectual  and  physical 
impulses  (e.g.  the  long  rod-like  'phallus'  sprouting 
out  of  the  Discarded  Sweater).  The  methods  by 
which  he  attempts  this  have  recently  becc  r  e 
much  less  carefully  worked  out.  The  'bits'  of 
metal,  paper,  cloth  and  wire  arc  assembled  or  he 
floor  and  walls  in  a  much  more  loosely  defined 
way,  directing  our  thoughts  less  firmly  than 
before  but  increasing  both  individually  and 
collectively,  in  the  process,  their  powers  of 
association  so  that  what  wc  'fill'  them  with 
becomes  much  greater  and  makes  the  works  even 
more  profound  and  resonant  still. 
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The  Stonemason's  Yard. 

Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  London. 


The  Artist  Family  Hayllar 

Part  2:  Jessica,  Edith,  Mary  and  Kate 

by  Christopher  Wood 

During  the  late  1880s  and  1890s  Hayllar  and  his  four  daughters 
each  had  at  least  one  picture  hung  at  the  Royal  Academy  every 
year.  Their  subjects  were  almost  invariably  of  daily  life  at 
their  home,  Castle  Priory,  and  as  such  they  serve  as  fascinating 
documentary  records  of  Victorian  family  life. 

Josef  Csaky :  A  Pioneer  of  Modern  Sculpture 

by  Felix  Marcilhac 

Josef  Csaky  was  a  pioneer  of  modern  sculpture,  without  whom 
it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the  evolution  of  sculpture 
since  Rodin's  innovations. 

Stuart  Devlin  and  the  Idea  of  Richness 

by  David  Coombs 

Devlin,  born  in  Australia  of  Scottish/Irish  descent,  arrived 
in  London  in  1958  on  a  scholarship  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Art. 
After  further  travels  Devlin  settled  in  England  and  opened  his 
own  workshop.  His  many  commissions  include  university  maces, 
civic  regalia,  ecclesiastical  silver  for  Canterbury  Cathedral 
and  work  for  many  private  patrons. 

The  Founding  of  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  Part  II 

by  Gregory  Martin 

Although  Angerstein's  will  stated  he  'might  have  given  a  part 
of  the  whole  [of  his  collection] '  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
'a  National  Gallery'.  However,  his  eldest  son  decided  to  sell 
the  collection.  After  questions  in  the  House,  the  Government 
negotiated  to  buy  the  collection  for  .£57,000.  The  next  battle  was 
whether  the  Collection  could  be  housed  away  from  the  British 
Museum. 

The  Sculptor  and  his  drawings :  3.  F.  E.  Mc William 

by  W.J.  Strachan 

F.  E.  Mc  William's  drawings  and  studies  are  incidental  to  his 
finished  sculpture.  He  finds  that  a  drawing,  if  too  'finished', 
can  inhibit  the  desire  to  translate  it  into  sculptural  terms. 

Tantric  Buddhist  Art 

by  Eleanor  Olson 

An  exhibition  of  Tantric  Buddhist  Art,  dating  from  the  eighth 
to  the  nineteenth  century  and  of  Tibetan,  Chinese,  Nepali  and 
Kashmiri  workmanship,  will  be  on  view  at  the  China  Institute, 
New  York  until  May  24. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
GOLDSMITHS  4  CROWN  JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD  4  CO.  LTD.,  LONDON. 


i,  height  6  inches,  of  fine  quality  and  condition, 
rom  the  reign  of  James  II,  1688. 

ker,  EG,  is  recorded  in  "English  Goldsmiths  and  Their  Marks" 
;harles  Jackson,  2nd  edition,  page  144. 


GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 


112  REGENT  STREET  !  LONDON  WIA  2JJ  ■  TELEPHONE:  01-734  7020 


mm  I 


CONFEDERATION  INTERNATIONALE  DCS  N  EGO  CI  A  NTS  EN  OEUVRES  D'  ART 

ANNOUNCE 

AN  IMPORTANT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

entitled 

"THE  GRAND  GALLERY"  j 

to  be  held  at 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM,  NEW  YORK 
19  October  1974  to  15  January  1975 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

as  Presiding  Association  of  CINOA  will  be  supporting  and  contributing  to  this  great  Exhibition, 
the  first  sponsored  by  the  Confederation  outside  Europe.  It  will  be  organised  jointly  by  the  National 
Antique  and  Art  Dealers'  Association  of  America  and  the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  America. 


Mahogany  Card  Table  with  Fold-over  top. 

This  superb  Table  is  attributable  on  grounds  of  style  to  William  Vile,  cabinet-maker  to  both  George  II  and  George  III. 
The  elaborately  carved  and  pierced  frieze  is  an  extremely  rare  feature.  Only  one  other  Table  with  this  detail  appears  to  be 
recorded:  it  is  illustrated  by  R.  W.  Symonds  in  "Furniture  Making  in  17th  and  18th  Century  England",  pages  118  and  119- 
The  carved  detail  is  similar  to  that  on  the  organ  case  by  Vile  in  Buckingham  Palace.  The  Table  now  lacks  its  brackets, 
traces  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  photograph. 

This  Table  has  been  acquired  by  the  Tryon  Palace  Commission.  The  Commission  was  set  up  to  restore  the  former  Royal 
Governor's  Residence,  Tryon  Palace,  at  New  Bern,  North  Carolina.  Built  in  1770  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  during 
the  19th  century  id  the  site  partially  built  over.  Gradually  during  the  1940s  and  50s  the  site  was  reclaimed,  the  whole 
building  restored  to  its  original  state  and  magnificently  furnished. 


.  A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 


v.  >» 


ESTABLI  SHED  1851 

781  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022    (212)  752-1727 


Cjfirom  our 

collection  of  fine 

antique  snuff  boxes 
and  objets  d 'art 


of  The  Goldsmith  &  The  Jeweler —  $6.00  including  postage  and  handling 


Your  American  Manufacturer  of 
Historical  Restoration  Fabrics,  Wallpapers,  Carpets 

and  Trimmings 


#6012 

"The  Victory  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  Apotheosis  of 
Benjamin  Franklin",  33 
inches  wide,  Toile,  100% 
cotton,  331/2  inch  repeat, 
1  screen  hand  printed. 
Printed  on  unglazed 
chintz.  Documentary  de- 
sign. Used  in  the  West 
Sitting  Room  of  The 
White  House  during  the 
Truman  Administration. 


KJJJJJJ.JJJ.JJJJJJJJJJJJJ 


#96033-1 

"Limoge",  50V2  inches 
wide,  Brocade,  100%  silk, 
171/4  inch  repeat,  (Hand 
woven  in  Italy).  Louis  XV 
design  showing  the  small 
floral  bouquets  and  asym- 
metrical ribbon  motif 
made  popular  by  Madame 
du  Barry. 


★  ★**★*★ 


#1301 

"XVII  Century  French 
Damask",  50  inches 
wide,  100%  silk,  I8V2 
inch  repeat  This  design 
shows  the  late  Renais- 
sance Italian  influence  on 
late  17th  Century  and 
early  18th  Cen'.  iry  French 
designs.  This  was  used 
for  the  downstairs  parlor 
in  Kenmorc  in  Fredericks- 
burg, Va   In  100%  silk. 


lUAlXUVUJJJJJJJJJUJJJ' 


#1384 

"Adam  Damask",  50 
inches  wide,  100%  silk, 
18  inch  repeat.  This  fab- 
ric was  used  in  the  Green 
Room  of  The  White  House. 
It  was  also  used  for  Wall- 
covering  in  the  Blair 
House  and,  was  used  in 
the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Bedroom  for  draperies 
and  bedcovering  at  Mon- 
ticello. 


SHOWROOMS: 
977  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

ATLANTA  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TO  THE  TRADE  ONLY 
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JEREMY  LTD. 


255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Telephone:  01-352  0644 
01-352  3127 


Cables:  JEREMIQUE,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
FINEST  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


ENGLISH:  Third  quarter  of  the  18th  Century. 

A  "Poudreuse"  of  outstanding  quality 
in  the  "French"  taste.  Executed  in  figured 
Harewood  with  floral  marquetry  panels, 
ne  legs  and  crossbanding  being  of  Tulipwood. 

Max  Height  when  closed: 

Max  Width  when  closed: 

Max  Depth  when  closed: 

Price:  £6500.00 


2'75" 
2'5i" 
1'9£" 


fialise  in  Antiques  of  the  highest  quality.  Every-  article  in  our  inventory  is  photographed.  Should  you  have  any  special 
Tisnts  do  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know  and  we  will  forward  photographs  and  complete  descriptions  by  return.  This  service  is 
stance.  Please  use  it.  Our  collection  tastefully  displayed  in  nine  showrooms  is  never  more  than  15  minutes  from  any  leading 
1  hotel.  Honour  us  with  a  visit.  Our  aim  is  vour  satisfaction. 


Provenance :  German  Private  Collection; 

Katzenstein  Collection  Berlin; 
E.  Burg-Berger,  Berlin,  1939, 
Catalogue  Raisonne  Jan  van  Goyen  by  Hans  Ulrich-Beck, 

Vol.  1 1,  no  494,  illustrated 


ALAN  JACOBS  GALLERY 

MEMBER  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON  ART  DEALERS 

SPRING  EXHIBITION 
OF  FINE  XVIIth  CENTURY  DUTCH  &  FLEMISH  OLD  MASTERS 

including  works  by 

Cornells  Beelt,  Cornells  Pielersz  Bega,  Jan  Frans  van  Bloemen,  Jan  Breughel,  Jan  van  de  Capelle, 
Frans  Francken,  the  Younger,  Jan  van  Goyen,  Meindert  Hobbema,  Pieter  de  Hooch,  Claude  de  Jongh, 
Jan  van  Kessel,  Cornells  de  Man,  Jean  Baptiste  Monnoyer,  Pieter  Neefs,  the  Elder, 
Pieter  van  Roestraten,  Salomon  van  Ruysdael,  Pieter  Schoubroek,  Abraham  Storck,  Jacobus  Storck, 
David  Teniers,  Pieter  Tillemans,  Pieter  van  de  Velde,  David  Vinckboons,  Simon  de  Vlieger, 
Roelof  van  Fries,  Adriaen  van  der  Werjf,  Philips  ll'ouwerman 

Catalogue  'THE  TEXIELESS  MOMENT'  £L00  ($5.00) 


Jan  van  Goyen,  A  Tavern  with  the  Elephant  Sign, 
Oil  on  panel,  20  x  27^  inches  (50-5  x  70  cms). 
Signed  on  the  left  VG  and  dated  1643 


15  Motcomb  Street  •  Belgrave  Square  •  London  swi    Telephone:  01-235  5944    Cables:  Artjac  London  swi 

Daily :  9.30  am  -  5. 30 pm    Saturday :  9.30  am  -  1  pm 


That  country  cottage  you  were  going  to  retire  to 
now  costs  thirty  thousand  pounds 


1973  will  be  remembered  as  the  year  when 
many  people's  nest-eggs  refused  to  hatch. 

Property  prices  are  just  one  symptom  of 
the  inflation  which  can  make  nonsense  of  the 
most  carefully-laid  retirement  plans. 

If  you  are  due  to  retire  in  a  few  years' 
time,  you  need  financial  advice,  and  you  need 
it  urgently. 

An  Antony  Gibbs  financial  consultant  is 
well  placed  to  help  you.  He  is  in  constant 
touch  with  the  investment  market.  And  because 
he  is  not  locked-in  to  one  particular  form  of 


investment,  he  can  take  a  really  cool  look  at 
your  financial  affairs,  your  objectives  and 
the  opportunities  open  to  you. 

It  may  be  that  the  plans  you  have  already 
made  are  adequate.  But,  in  our  experience, 
many  people  make  insufficient  allowance 
for  future  inflation. 

So  contact  your  nearest  office  and  get  a 
financial  expert  on  your  side. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing,  commit  you  to  nothing . 

But  it  could  make  a  lot  of  difference 
to  the  years  ahead. 


Independent  advice  that  puts  wealth  to  work 


Antony  Gibbs(Personal  Financial  Planning ) Ltd 


7  Hanover  Square,  London  W1A  4BG. 
Telephone:  01-409  2121. 

Birmingham  Bank  House,  8  Cherry  Street, 
Birmingham  B2  5AZ.  021-643  7381 
Bournemouth  Sun  Alliance  House, 
Dean  Park  Crescent,  Bournemouth  BH1  1HH. 
Bournemouth  28966 

Bristol  Robinson  Building,  1  Redcliffe  Street, 
Bristol  BS1  6NS.  Bristol  299341  8 
Cheltenham  17  Royal  Crescent,  Cheltenham 
GL50  3EA.  Cheltenham  37733 
Chester  1st  Floor,  New  Westminster  Bank 
Chambers,  St  Wcrburgh  Street, 
Chester  CHI  2DY.  Chester  313377 
City  of  London  Alderman's  House, 
Alderman's  Walk,  London  EC2M  3TD. 
01-623  4851 

Edinburgh  29  Manor  Place, 
Edinburgh  EH3  7DX.  031-226  5431 


Exeter  12  Barnficld  Hill,  Exeter  EX  1  1SR. 
Exeter  52677 

Glasgow  Stock  Exchange  House,  69  St  George's 
Place,  Glasgow  G2  1NR.  041-221  8091 
Guildford  14  Jenncr  Road, 
Guildford  GUI  3PL.  Guildford  68335 
Hereford  26Castle Street, Hereford  HK1  2NW. 
Hereford  55714 

Ipswich  16-18  Princes  Street,  Ipswich  IP1  1RZ. 
Ipswich  21 1159 

Isle  of  Man  38  Athol  Street,  Douglas. 
Douglas  23606 

Leeds  Fairfax  House,  Merrion  Street, 
Leeds  LS2  8JU.  Leeds  444621 
Leicester  21  New  Walk,  Leicester  LEI  6TE. 
Leicester  537328 

Lincoln  35  Silver  Street,  Lincoln  LN2  1EW. 
Lincoln  21269 

Manchester  75  Mosley  Street, 
Manchester  M2  3HR.  061-228  3971 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Commercial  Union  House, 
Pilgrim  Street,  Newcastle  NE1  6QQ. 
Newcastle  28391 

Southampton  Clifford  House,  New  Road, 
Southampton  S02  0AB.  Southampton  30536 
Stratford-upon-Avon  30  Mecr  Street, 
Stratford-upon-Avon  CV37  6QB. 
Stratford-upon-Avon  66919 
Swindon  36  Regent  Circus,  Swindon  SN1  IPZ. 
Swindon  27280 

Tunbridge  Wells  1  Boync  Park, 

Tunbridge  Wells  TN4  8EL  .Tunbridge  Wells  31991 


We  have  special  services  for  Britons  living 
overseas  -  contact  our  Overseas  Department  at 
7  Hanover  Square. 

A  member  of  the  Antony  Gibbs  Merchant 
Banking  Group,  founded  in  1808. 


Early  Georgian  elegance  [or  a  fine  pair  of 
cast  candlesticks  made  by  Francis  Nclme. 
7  in.  high,  they  weigh  30  oz.  (935  g). 


i7S8 

Mid-century  formality  for  a  pair  with  square 
gadrooned  bases  and  fluted  knopped  stems. 
By  specialist  maker  William  Cafe,  they  are 
10  in.  high,  and  the  pair  weigh  41  oz.  ( 1277  g). 


17^4 

Charming  pair  of  late  rococo  period  candlesticks 
have  shaped  square  bases  with  shell  corners, 
foliate  decoration  at  the  shoulders  and  everted 
fluted  sconces.  Made  by  William  Grundy,  they 
arc  gl  in.  high,  and  weigh  34  oz.  ( 1039  g). 


SIMON  KAYE  LTD. 

\i  ALBEMARLE  STREET  •  PICCADILLY  ■  LONDON  Wl 

Telephone  01  -493  7658 

In  association  with 

/.  freeman  <Sl  Son  Inc  •  12  East  $2nd  Street  •  New  York  NY  10022 

Members  of  the  Art  &  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  America  Telephone  759  6900 


RICHARD  GREEN 


Hou  Qu'as  Tea  Gardens,  Honan 

Canvas  :  30  x  43  inches 


A  pair. 


Art 
and 
Antiques 

Fair 
Hannover 
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A  selection  of  twentieth  century  emerald  and  diamond  jewellery  from  our  stock  Photographed  actual  size 
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JEAN  LEON  GEROME 


Dante,  1881,  oil  on  panel  15x22  inches 


galleries 

51  east  57th  street  new  york 
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FINE  FURNITURE 


BRONZES  AND 


CURIOSITIES 


J.  KUGEL 

279,  RUE  SAINT-HONORE,  75008  PARIS 
TEL:  260.86.23  &  260.19.45 


ANTIQUE  CONTINENTAL 


SILVER  AND 


hS  ~ti 


GOLD  BOXES 


Extremely  fine  French  ormolu  cartel  clock  with  an  Indian  figure.  Ca.  1745  by  Jean  Baptiste  Baillou.  Max.  Height:  76  cm. 


F.  Hodler,  130  x  70  cm 


Altmann  Alexandre 
Antral  Louis  Robert 
Asselin  Maurice 
Beaume  Maurice 
Belay  Pierre  de 
Bernard  Emile 
Bertram  Abel 
Bores  Francisco 
Camoin  Charles 
Coubine  Othon 
Courbet  Gustave 
Creixams  Pedro 
Delpy  Hippolyte 
Desnos  Ferdinand 
Diriks  Edvard  Karl 
Dongen  Kees  van 
Dufy  Raoul 
Dumont  Pierre 
Dumoulin  Edouard 
D'Espagnat  Georges 
Fantin-Latour  Henri-Th. 
Ferat  Serge 
Fraye  Andr6 
Friesz  Othon 
Garrido  Edouardo  Leon 
Genin  Lucien 
Gotsch  Friedrich  Karl 
Gris  Juan 
Guerin  Armand 
Guillaumin  Armand 
Harpignies  Henri 
Hillairet  Anatole  Eugene 
Hodler  Ferdinand 
Ibels  Henri  Gabriel 
Jsraels  Josef 
Kars  Georges 
Kisling  Moise 
Lanskoy  Andr6 
Lecomte  Emile 
Lemmen  Georges 


J.  Metzinger,  100  x  73  cm 


AUCTION 

Thursday,  May  16th 


SALE 


Important  Paintings 
and  Drawings 

On  view: 

1st  part:   Wednesday,  May  8th  to  and  with  Saturday, 
May  11th 

2nd  part:  Sunday,  May  12th  to  and  with  Wednesday, 
May  15th 

Illustrated  catalogue  SFr  20 


AUKTIONSHAUS  AM  NEUMARKT  ZURICH 

Neumarkt  13,  CH8001  Zurich,  Telefon  01  3283  58/3201  1 2  Telegr  ERGON 


Liebermann  Max 

Lhote  Andre1 

Loiseau  Gustave 

Lorjou  Bernard 

Luce  Maximilian 

Maclet  Elys6e 

Maillol  Aristide 

Manguin  Henii  Charles 

Manzana-Pissarro  Georges 

Metzinger  Jean 

Moret  Henri 

Morgenthaler  Ernst 

Moualla  Fikret 

Ortiz  de  Zarette 

Pann  Abel 

Pascin  Jules 

Papazoff  Georges 

Peske  Jean 

Petitjean  Hippolyte 

Puy  Jean 

Quizet  Alphonse 

Rysselberghe  Theo  van 

Salinas  Pablo 

Serverini  Gino 

Spitzweg  Carl 

Stefula  Giorgio 

Steinlen  Theophile 

Trotin  Hector 

Utter  Andre 

Valadon  Suzanne 

Valtat  Louis 

Vigny  Sylvain 

Ziem  Felix 

etc. 
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Low  table  in  bronze  and  marble  by  A.  A.  Ratcau  from  the  Jeanne  Renou.ud  Collection,  signed  and  numbered  1209. 
Model  created  by  A.  A.  Rateau  tor  Jeanne  Lanvin  and  The  Duchess  of  Alba. 

Vase  by  Dccorchemont  -  Rug  by  Benedictus. 


World's  greatest  specialist  for 

■111 1 


announcing  the  forthcoming  publication  of  his  book: 
"ART  DECO,  the  style  sweeping  the  world"  (Paddington  Press) 

BRONZES  —  PAINTINGS  —  "ART  DECO" 


GLASS-WARE  by  Marinot,  Dccorchemont,  Walter,  Argy-Rousscau,  Tiffany,  Laliquc 
CERAMICS  by  Decocur,  Dclahcrchc,  liuthaud,  Lenoble,  Jeanneney 
FURNITURE  by  Ruhlmann,  Rateau,  Dunand,  Bugatti,  Groult 
LACQUER- WARE  by  Dunand  and  Hamanaka 


2,  RUE  DE  TOURNON  .  PARIS  Vie  633.41.03  -  222.79.13 
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NEWHOUSE 


GALLERIES,  Inc. 

Established  1878 


m 


full 


i 


AMBROSIUS  BENSON 
1495  -  1550 

On  panel,  size  52i  by  431  inches 
A  fully  recorded  and  reproduced  work  by  the  master 


19  East  66th  Street        New  York  City 

Telephone:  (212)  TR  9  -  2700      Cables:  EMAYENGAL 


FAIRCLOUGH'S 


Combined  hunting  halberd  with  two  wheel-lock  pistols. 
South  German  c.  1580. 


FINE  ARMS  &  ARMOUR 


61  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET,  LONDON  W.l. 

Tel:  01-493  3946 


'Box  Piece  E"  1971  sculpture  by  A.  Caro  22  x  43  x  46  inches 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  CONTEMPORARY 
BRITISH  PAINTERS  and  SCULPTORS 

Including  works  by: 

M.  Andrews       E.  Burra  L.  Freud  H.  Hodgkin        L.  S.  Lowry 

F.  Bacon  A.  Caro  R.  Hamilton       A.  Jones  H.  Moore 

P.  Blake  P.  Caulfield        D.  Hockney        R.  B.  Kitaj  G.  Sutherland 

1 8th  April  -  18  May  1974 

LEFEVRE 

SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  XIX  &  XX  CENTURY 
PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  BRONZES 
ALEX  REID  &  LEFEVRE  LTD 
30  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON  WiX  8JD,  ENGLAND 
Telephone  01-493  1 S 7  2/3  Cables  Drawings  London  Wi 
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Harvey  Antiques 

MEMBER  BRITISH  ANTIQUE      ^   DEALERS' ASSOCIATION  J. 


DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


FINE  EIGHTEENTH  AND  EARLY  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

W.  R.  HARVEY  &  CO  (ANTIQUES)  LTD    67-70  CHALK  FARM  ROAD  •  LON  DON  N  W  I    01-4851504  01-2(1 


By  Appointment 
to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Supplier  of  Carpets 


ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES  AND 
CARPETS  OF  DISTINCTION 


Member  of  The 
British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  Ltd.- 


?0  &uSA  S/u</fy 


An  exceptional  early  19th  century  French 
Needlework  Carpet  with  multi  coloured  floral 
squares  and  borders,  on  a  mauve  ground. 
17'9"  x  13  6".  5.40m  x  4.10m 
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S.  MARCHANT  and  Son 


120  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  W8  4BH 

CABLES:  MARCHANSON  LONDON  W8    TEL:  01-229  5319 


VAN  HALL 
ANTIQUES  Ltd. 


A  pair  of  hallmarked  silver 

George  III  chamber  sticks,  London  1824, 

by  Wm.  Elliott 


1023  FORT  STREET 
VICTORIA 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
CANADA 

Telephone  (604)  382-7643 
(604)  382-6242 
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1870-1974 

M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  The  Society  of  London  Art  Dealers 

43a  DUKE  STREET,  ST. JAMES'S  &  1/5  RYDER  STREET,  LONDON,  SWr 

Telephone:  01-930  6068/9  Telegraphic  address:  NEWPIC,  LONDON,  SWi 


JULES  JACQUES  VEYRASSAT 
signed  and  dated  1880 

Canvas:  24  x  32  ins.  (61  x  81  cms.) 
Framed:  31 1  x  39J  ins.  (80  x  100  cms.) 


ARTHUR  BRETT 
&  SONS  LTD 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


A  fine  George  I  Walnut 
Tallboy  with  drawer  in  frieze. 
Original  condition.  41"  wide. 


42  SAINT  GILES, 
NORWICH  NOR  16E,  ENGLAND 
Telephone:  0603  28171 
Saturday  by  appointment 


(right) 


Girl  with  Roses 

America  School 
Unsigned 
Circa  1845 
size:  37i"x47!" 
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POST  ROAD  ANTIQUES 

2130  BOSTON  POST  ROAD, 
LARCHMONT,  NEW  YORK  10538 

914-834-7568  (Robert  Bahssm) 


Mayorcas  Ltd 


Member  of  the  BAD  A  Ltd. 


One  of  a  pairof  FLEMISH  Oudenaarde  early  1 7th  century  Hunting  Tapestries  - 
showing  a  Bear  Hunt.  Circa  1620.  Woven  in  colourful  and  fine  wools  and 
silks,  and  enclosed  with  a  border  of  fruit  clusters,  flower-heads,  and  leaves 
on  a  saffron-coloured  ground.  In  excellent  condition,  measuring  2,59x2,02 
(8'6"x6'8").  Vide:  H  Gobel  'Wandteppiche'  pt.  1,  vol  2,  pi.  454. 

Exhibiting  at  Camden  Antiques  Fair,  Stand  No.  5. 


38  Jermyn  Street  St.  James's 

London  S.W.I.    Telephone:  01-629  4195 


3' 


BERRY-HILL  GALLERIES 


743  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  10022 
(212)  753-8130  Cable*  BERRYHILL  N.Y. 


CHILDE  HASSAM  (1859-1935) 

"Little  Light  House,  Brittany"  Watercolor,  8V2"  x  ll1//'.  Signed  and  dated  1888. 
Inscribed  "To  Dorothy  Weir  1925"  Ex.  coll :  Mahonri  M.  Young 

"The  Willows  and  the  Bather"  Watercolor,  13%"  x  9  5/6".  Signed  lower  left. 
Painted  in  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut  in  1905.  With  a  provenance  from  the  artist. 


Wakefield-Scearce  Galleries 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS 

Historic  Science  Hill,  Washington  Street  Shelbyville,  Kentucky  40065 
on  BOTH  main  rouds  (U.S.  <>0  &  1-04)  between  Louisville  and  Lexington 
Opoi  ever//  day  i)  a.m.  —  5  p.m.  Closed  Sundays.  (502)  ME  3-4382 


An 

unusual  pair 
of  Georgian  Sheffield 
entree  dishes, 
England, 
circa  1800. 


Why  Not  Spend  A 
Pleasant  Day  or  Two 
in  the  Country? 


Located  in  Historic  Science 
Hill,  one  of  the  oldest  buildings 
in  Kentucky,  Wakefield  Scearce 
Galleries  invites  you  to  visit  and 
see  one  of  the  largest  collections 
of  fine  English  antique  furniture, 
rare  and  unusual  silver  and  por- 
celain, as  well  as  decorative  ac- 
cessories. 

Come  and  enjoy  the  day.  then 
lunch  or  have  dinner  at  the  Inn 
located  under  the  same  roof. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  HIS  LATE  MAJESTY  KING  GUSTAF  VI  ADOLF  OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS  ltd. 

Oriental  Woxla  of  8rt 

announce  an  exhibition 

Later  Chinese  Ceramics  from  the  Collection 
of  Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  Bernat 

to  be  held  at  their  galleries  from  25th  April  -  10th  May  1974. 
Offers:  25th  April  -  29th  April,  including  Saturday  27th  April. 


Chinese  porcelain  'Palace  Bowl'  with  rounded  sides  and  slightly  flared  rim,  painted  in  underglaze  blue  with  a  continuous 
floral  band  of  hibiscus  on  both  the  interior  and  exterior. 

Six-character  mark  and  period  of  Ch'eng-hua  A.D.  1465-1487.  Diameter:  5\  inches. 
Exhibited:  China  Institute  in  America  'Ming  Porcelains'.  Oct.  1970  -  Jan  1971,  No.  23. 
Illustrated:  Sir  Harry  Garner  'Oriental  Blue  and  White',  plate  35B. 
From  the  Bernat  Collection. 

Other  examples  with  this  very  rare  type  of  decoration  are  to  be  found  in  the  Percival  David  Foundation  and  the  British 
Museum.  The  Palace  Bowls  from  the  Luff  and  Cunliffe  Collections  were  also  identical  as  are  the  pair  from  the 
Lundgren  Collection  in  Sweden. 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 

48  Davies  Street,  London,  —  wiy  ild 

Telegrams:  "Chineceram,  London,  W.l"  Telephone:  01-629  4018  &  3397 


CHINESE  FIGURES 

Left:  "Mourner" 

Splash  glazed.  The  unglazed 
head  with  traces  of  original 
pigment.  Tang  period.  618-906  A. D. 
Ht:  30i"  77cm 

Right:  "Horse" 

Cream  and  splash  glazed 
T'ang  period.  618-906  A. D. 
Ht:  20%"  52  cm 


A  fine  selection  of  quality  items  always  on  display 
Hours:  Weekdays  1 .30  to  5.30  pm, 
Saturdays  1 0  am  to  6  pm 


ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART  & 
PAINTINGS,  JAPANESE  WOODCUT 
PRINTS,  ANTIQUITIES,  EUROPEAN 
ANTIQUES. 

THE  HUNDRED  ANTIQUES 

V^f^y    640-642  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO.  CANADA 


TEL: (416)  924-3627 


CABLES:  POKUTOR 


ARTCO 
MASTER 
REPLICAS 

ENGRAVINGS  &  ETCHINGS 

AN  UNUSUAL  COLLECTION 
OF 

REMBRANDT, 
DURER,  GOYA, 
WHISTLER, 

PICASSO,  OTHERS 


Whistler 


An  illustrated  catalogue  sent 
on  request. 

ARTCO  MASTER  PRINTS 
BOX  32 
PALOS  HEIGHTS,  ILL.  U.S.A. 
60463 


Durer 


Rembrandt 


Artco  introduces  an  exceptional  collection  of  line  for  line  etched  and  engraved  copies  of  the 
masters.  Most  plates  cut  by  professional  engravers  contemporary  to  the  masters,  others  later. 
All  prints  printed  on  laid  papers.  One  cannot  distinguish  these  pieces  from  originals.  In  fact, 
through  the  centuries  some  dealers  sold  them  as  originals.  Today  major  museums  purchase  them 
for  permanent  study  collections.  Priced  well  in  a  range  for  everyone.  These  are  actual  prints  - 
not  photo  mechanical  reproductions. 
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WALNUT  SETTEE,  FRENCH  17th  CENTURY 


*RLY  FURNITURE                                                    I^V  f~\  I   "1    Tl  ft                                    TELEPHONE:  0"  499  2858 

TAL  AND  EUROPEAN  il  1  I  I  I  II  I  1  CABLES:  BARGRO  LONDON  W1 
WORKS  OF  ART 

OF   MOUNT  STREET  LTD 


s 


112  MOUNT  STREET  LONDON  W1Y  5HE 


JULIUS  BOHLER 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE  WORKS  OF  ART 


MUNICH 

Brienncrstr.  25 

TELEPHONE:  MUNICH  (089)  555229 
TEL.  ADDRESS:  PAINTINGS 
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KAPLAN  GALLERY 


FLEUVE  D^NS  LE  VAR 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS  BY 

EDMOND  PETIT  JEAN 

1844-192^ 

*    2-27  APRIL  1974 

DAILY  10-6  SATURDAY  10- 1 

Fully  illustrated  catalogue  (l/.K.  2jp.  U.S.A.  $2.00  including  pott.)  sold  in  aid  of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  fund 

6  DUKE  STREET      ST.  JAMES'S      LONDON  SWI 

01-930  8665 


BEAUCHAMP  GALLERIES 

Antique  Porcelain  Enamels  &  Furniture 


8  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE,  LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone:  01-589  5716 


A  RARE  PAIR  OF  CHELSEA 
FINGER-BOWLS  AND 
STANDS  painted  in  colours  in 
the  manner  of  JOHN  ROGERS 
with  birds  perched  on  branches 
and  other  birds  and  insects 
in  flight,  the  interiors  of  the 
bowls  painted  with  flower 
sprays,  chocolate  rims  -  the 
stands      ins.  Red  anchor 
marks. 


■;t.i,:.  rani  p .t,-Ti..i ilkH* fiHU  IWwt  HM!  iilltoiMlKTlill 


pull  antr  pear 

$3nttqut£ 

From  our  collection  of 
Russian  Icons  and  Works  of  Art 

A  Russian  icon  of  The  Complete  Resurrec- 
tion. In  the  center,  Christ  is  raising  Adam 
and  Eve  from  Hell  with  the  principal  feasts 
( A  the  Orthodox  Church  around  the  border. 
I:gg  tempera  on  wooden  panel.  Early 
eighteenth  century.  17  inches  x  13  inches. 

Catalogue  available  on  request 

P.O.  BOX  261, 
EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS  60204 
By  appointment 
Telephone  (312)  675-0137 
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LA//ON 


Andre  Perrachon 


Signed  and  dated  1860 


Can\  ns  451  x  34^ 


EXHIBITION  OF  FRENCH 
19TH  AND20TH  CENTURY  PAINTINGS 


MARCH  28TH  -  APRIL  20TH 


Lasson  Gallery  London  S.W.1 .  Monday-Friday  1  0.30  -  5.30 

82-84  Jermyn  Street   Telephone  01 -629  6981    Saturdays  11.00-1.00 


BEAUCHAMP  GALLERIES 

Antique  Porcelain  Enamels  &  Furniture 


A  RARE  PAIR  OF  CHELSEA 
FINGER-BOWLS  AND 
STANDS  painted  in  colours  in 
the  manner  of  JOHN  ROGERS 
with  birds  perched  on  branches 
and  other  birds  and  insects 
in  flight,  the  interiors  of  the 
bowls  painted  with  flower 
sprays,  chocolate  rims  -  the 
stands  6£  ins.  Red  anchor 
marks. 


8  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE, LONDON S.W.3. 

Telephone:  01-589  5716 


:l  irpimi  M.K-Ti.it  iiCT.utw  iWm  HPT  fiiiiii  binrimitfi'Uty  \ 


pull  anb  pear 

From  our  collection  of 
Russian  Icons  and  Works  of  Art 

A  Russian  icon  of  The  Complete  Resurrec- 
tion. In  the  center,  Christ  is  raising  Adam 
and  Eve  from  I  Iell  with  the  principal  feasts 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  around  the  border. 
Egg  tempera  on  wooden  panel.  Early 
eighteenth  century.  17  inches  x  13  inches. 

Catalogue  available  on  request 

P.O.  BOX  261, 
EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS  60204 
By  appointment 
Telephone  (312)  675-0137 
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LA/TON 


EXHIBITION  OF  FRENCH 
19TH  AND  20TH  CENTURY  PAINTINGS 

MARCH  28TH  -  APRIL  20TH 


Lasson  Gallery  London  S.W.1.  Monday-Friday  1  0.30  -  5.30 

82-84  Jermyn  Street   Telephone  01 -629  6981    Saturdays  11.00-1.00 


JOSEPH  &  EARLE  D.  VANDEKAR 

ANTIQUES 

Porcelain.  Glass.  Pottery.  Paperweights.  Ormolu. 
Members  of  B.A.D.A.  and  C.I.N.O.A. 


Some  examples  of  fine  Japanese  porcelain  selected  from  our  extensive  stock. 


The  largest  selection  of  fine  porcelain,  pottery  and  glass  of  English,  Continental  and 
Oriental  origin  to  be  found  in  Europe. 

We  wish  to  purchase  antique  porcelain,  pottery  and  glass  of  the  finest 
quality,  anywhere  in  the  world,  collections  or  single  pieces. 

138  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  SW3    Tel:  01-389  8481 


Antiqualres 
du  Quai  ^Sfoltaire 

facing  the  Louvre  Museum 


lift!* 


I 

♦1*111117 

ri-t  ■  — ■  -  — , 

Y  PARIS 


UES  PERRIN 

re  and  works  of  art  of  the  17th  and 

nturies 

)27.20 

•SET 

Ages,  Renaissance  17th  Century 
).  78.13 


10  DE  LAROUSSILHE 

Ages  -  Renaissance 
)74.72 


9  BUVELOT 
Mme  ANDRE  CAMOIN 

Furniture,  works  of  art  and  curiosities  of 
the  17th  and  18th  Centuries 
Tel.  548.53.40 

11  RENONCOURT 

Specialist  in  Restauration  and  Charles  X 
furniture  (mahogany,  "bois  clair", 
gilt  bronze) 
Tel.  222.06.75 

15  DOMINIQUE 

Furniture  and  works  of  art  of  the  17th  and 
18th  Centuries 
Tel.  548.91.32 


17  Mme  TAILLEMAS 

Middle  Ages  -  Renaissance  -  Louis  XIII 
Tel.  548.03.71 

23  MARC  REVILLON  D'APREVAL 

Furniture  and  works  of  art  of  the  1 7th  and 
18th  Centuries 
Tel.  548.54.35 

VANDERMEERSCH 

Antique  faience  and  porcelain 
Tel.  548.26.64. 

33  Mme  DENISE  GATEAU 

Tapestries  and  furniture  of  the  1 8th 

Century 

Tel.  548.02.95 


METRO 

80  EAST  11th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  NY  10003 
(212)  673-3510 


FRENCH 

EARLY  18th  CENTURY 

WALNUT 


H.  S.  WELLBY 

Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver         Minor  Paintings 


A  large  South  American  Silver  Tea  Box 

probably  BRAZILIAN  c.  1780 

with  the  fruit  finial,  handle  and  key 
escutcheons,  and  hasp  in  solid  gold 

height  12  in.  (30  cm.) 
weight  78  oz.  (2400  gm.) 


16c  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telephone:  01-493  1597 
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nno  Domini 

.  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
:1: 01-730  5496 

'th,  18th  and  Early  19th  century  furniture, 
irrors  and  decorative  items 

hos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

I  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
:1: 01-629  6176 

nntings,  Watercolours ,  Drawings  and 
igraviugs  of  all  Schools 

Jbert  Amor  Ltd. 

'Bur)'  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 

;1: 01-930  2444 

iglish  and  Continental  Porcelain 

[aria  Andipa's  Icon  Gallery 

>2  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
01-589  2371 

izantine,  Greek,  Russian,  Ethiopian  &  Syrian 
ms  14th  to  igth  Century 

ppleby  Bros. 

1  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
ob  01-836  2509 

^intings  and  Watercolours  of  all  schools 
xcade 

:  Old  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
el:  01-493  1879 

7orks  of  Art  from  Classical  Greece  to  the 
)th  century 

.  Arditti 

ib  Berkeley  Street,  London  wi 
el:  01-629  0885 

tapestries,  needlework,  textiles 

•arling  of  Mount  Street 

2  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HE 

!el: 01-499  2858.  Cables:  Bargro,  London  wi 

irly  English  and  Continental furniture,  early 
iropean  and  oriental  works  of  Art 

axter 

d-193  Fulham  Road,  London  SW3 
E$: 01-352  9826 

'tie  18th  century  English  Furniture 
»entley  &  Co. 

;  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1  y  9  d  f 
lei:  01-629  065 1/0325 

yttique  Jewels,  Antique  watches,  Jewelled  objects 
Art,  Russian  enamels 

f.  Bloom  &  Son 

53  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
el:  01-629  5060 

ftitique  Silver  Jewellery,  Bronzes,  Obiets  d'Art 


Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davics  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-429  4018/3397 

Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art, 
Islamic  Pottery 

Aubrey  Brocklehurst 

124  Cromwell  Road,  London  SW7 
Tel: 01-373  0319 

Specialist  in  English  Long  Case  and 
Bracket  Clocks 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel :  01-839  3781/2 

Fine  Paintings  and  Drawings 
Bruford  &  Carr 

91  Mount  Street,  Mayfair,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  7644 

Antique  and  modem  domestic  silverware  and 
individualistic  jewellery 

W.  G.  T.  Burne 

1 1  Elystan  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  6074 

English  and  Irish  glass  chandeliers,  candelabra  etc. 
Carrington 

130  Regent  Street,  London  Wi 
Tel:  01-734  3727 

Antique  and  Modern  Silver,  Military  Silver  and 
badge  brooches 

Clarges  Gallery 

5  Clarges  Street,  London  w  1 ,  Tel:  01-629  3715 

Watercolours,  Drawings,  Oil  Paintings, 
British  School  19th  and  20th  centuries 
by  Appointment 

William  Clayton  Ltd. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  1 173 

Fine  Chinese  jade  porcelain  and  works  oj  art 
Edward  Cohen 

40  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  5180 

Fine  paintings 
Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-493  1943 

Fine  old  master  paintings,  drawings  and  prints 

Richard  Courtney 

114  Fulham  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-370  4020 

Fine  18th  century  English  furniture  and 
works  of  art 


Crane  Arts 

321  Kings  Road,  London  SW3 ,  Tel :  01-352  5857 

English  and  American  Primitive  paintings, 
Modern  naives 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-584  7566 

20th  century  masters,  neglected  painters 
younger  British  artists 

Drian  Galleries 

5-7  Porchcstcr  Place,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-723  9473 

Modern  Masters 

Philip  Duncan  Ltd. 

Lowndes  Lodge,  28  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  15 12/1513 

1 8th  Century  Furniture 
Porcelain  and  Works  of  Art 

Tom  Errington  Ltd. 

26  Sackvillc  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-437  2606 

Dealers  in  Chinese  Archaeology ,  Bronzes  from  the 
Shtmg  Dynasty,  pottery  to  end  of'F'ang  Dynasty 

Ferrers 

9  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London  sw  1 
Tel:  01-493  6948 

French  Paintings  and  Drawings  from  tyoo  to  1900, 
I  'ictoriau  Painting*  and  Art  Nouveau 

Fernandes  &  Marche 

17  Motcomb  Street,  Belgravc  Square, 
London  sw  1 ,  Tel:  01-235  6773 

1 8th  Century  Furniture,  English  gilt-wood  mirrors 
and  tables 

Fischer  Fine  Art  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  masters  and  contemporary  paintings 
and  drawings 

Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  51 16 

British  Art  of  the  18th  to  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture 

S.  Franses 

71  Knightsbridge,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  1888 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  am 
works  of  art 


Franscs  of  Piccadilly 

169  Piccadilly,  London  wi ,  Tel:  629  2434/1935 
Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  of  art 

Frost  &  Reed  Ltd. 

41  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  2457 

1 8th- igth  Century,  English  and  Dutch  Paintings, 
Contemporary  English  and  Modern  French 
Paintings 

Fry 

jSJermyn  Street,  St. James's,  London  sw  1 
Tel:  01-493  4496,  Cables:  Fryart,  London 
English  Water  colours  and  Drawings  of  the 
1 8th  and  1  gth  centuries 

Galerie  George 

96-98  George  Street,  London  win  5RI 
Tel:  01-935  3322 

j  8th  and  19th  century  fine  English  and  Continental 
paintings.  Large  selection  at  competitive  trade  prices 

Gallery  43 

28  Davies  Street,  London  w  1 ,  Tel :  01-499  6486 
Primitive,  Classical  and  Far  Eastern  Art 

David  Geider  Gallery 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  5623 

Dutch  ljth  to  1  gth  Century  Paintings  and 
English  1 8th  and  19th  Century  sporting, 
landscape  and  marine  paintings 

Christopher  Gibbs  Ltd. 

1 1 8  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  2008/9 

English  and  Oriental  works  oj  Art  and  Paintings 

Gimpels  Fils 

30  Davies  Street,  London  w  1 

Tel :  0 1  -493  2488,  Cables :  Glinipclfils  London 

20th  Century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
Sculpture 

Glaisher  &  Nash 

Lowndes  L  igc,  Cadogan  Place,  London  s w  1 
Tel:  01-235  2285 

18th  and  early  'Qth  century  furniture  and 
works  oj  art 

Grabowski 

84  Sloane  Avenue,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  1868 

Contemporary  paintings  and  tapestry 


Richard  Green 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi,  Tel :  01-493  7997 
Fine  Paintings 

Grosvenor  Gallery 

48-49  South  Molton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0891 

20th  Century  Masters,  Contemporary  European, 
American  and  Chinese  Paintings  and  Sculpture 

Hallsborough  Gallery 

143  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  1923,  Cables:  Pictorio,  London  wi 

Important  Old  Masters,  igth-20th  Century 
Paintings 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road,  London  nwi 
Tel:  01-267 2767 and 01-485  1504 

Specialists  in  18th  and  early  igth  Century  English 
Furniture,  and  works  of  art 

Harvey  &  Gore 

4  Burlington  Gardens,  London  wix  ile 
Tel:  01-493  2714 

Antique  jewellery  and  silver,  Sheffield  Plate 

Hazlitt  Gallery  Ltd. 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  sw  1 
Tel:  01-9306821 

Italian  lyth  and  18th  Century  Paintings, 
French  Paintings  of  the  Barbizon  School 

Heim  Gallery 

59jcrmyn  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  °688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures 

Herner  Wengraf 

62  South  Audley  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0223 

Fine  Old  Masters  and  1  gth  Century  Paintings 

Hoff  Antiques  Ltd. 

66a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-229  55i6 

18th  Century  English  and  Continental  Porcelain 

Hollingshead  &  Co. 

783  Fulham  Road,  sw6 
Tel:  01-385  8519 

Marble  or  Wood  Fireplaces  and  Grates.  Largest 
selection  in  London.  Marble  Slips  and  Hearths. 
Renovation  work  undertaken 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-493  1394 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and  fine  modern 
silver 


George  Horan  (Oriental  Antiques)  L 

28  St.  Christopher's  Place,  Wigniorc  Street,  J 
London  wi ,  Tel :  01-93 5  7359  (01-622  5968 
after  7  p.m.) 

By  appointment  suppliers  to  the  Corps  Diplomats 
Oriental  ceramics,  bronzes,  jade,  paintings, 
carvings,  etc. 

Howard  Antiques  Ltd. 

8  Davies  Street,  London  wi ,  Tel :  01-629  262' 

Fine  Furniture,  Paintings,  Porcelain  and 
Works  of  Art 

Henry  Jacobs 

174a  Kensington  Church  Street, 

(entrance  in  Kensington  Mall)  » 

London  w8,  Tel:  01-229  2988 

1  gth  Century  English  and  Continental  Paintings. 
Specialising  in  Dutch  Paintings  of  the  Romantic 
School 

Alan  Jacobs 

15  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 

London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  5944 

1  yth,  1 8th  and  igth  Century  Dutch  Masters 

William  Job 

84-86  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  7374 

Works  of  Art,  Early  English  and  Continental 
furniture,  objects  and  implements 

Oscar  &  Peter  Johnson 

Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery,  27  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6464 

Specialists  in  English  Paintings  of  the  18th  and  tgtt 
Centuries 

Julian 

406  Kings  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  4400  and  3243 

European  and  Oriental  works  of  Art 
Kaplan  Gallery 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  8665 

igth  and  20th  Century  French  Paintings 
H.  W.  Keil 

27-29  Brook  Street,  London  wi 
Tel :  01-629  6448 

Specialists  in  Fine  Oak  and  Walnut  Furniture 

Brian  Koetser  Gallery 

38  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306309 

Old  Master  Paintings  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Schools  16th- 17th  centuries 

Leonard  Koetser  Gallery 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  9348/9 

Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  of  the  16th-  17th 
Centuries 


t  C.  T.  Koopman  &  Son  Ltd. 

5  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 

01-242  7624 

it  John  Dalton  House, 

in  Dalton  Street,  Manchester  M2  6jp 

061-834  2420  and  061-832  9036 


01-629  5600  and  499  6266 

ialists  in  antique  clocks 

>rtant  stock  of  early  works  of  art,  paintings, 

hire,  silver  and  other  items 

evre  Gallery 

ruton  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  2250 
and  20th  Century  French  Paintings 

rer  Gallery 

>ld  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
01-6293538/9 

Masters  of  the  European  schools  14th  to  igth 
uries  and  Early  English  Watercolours 

cester  Galleries 

Dork  Street,  London  w  1 ,  Tel :  01-437  8995 

tings,  Sculpture  and  Drawings  by  lgt'u  and  20th 
my  Artists 

:le  Gallery 

msington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
'01-937  8332 

quality  work*  of  Art  for  the  small  collector, 
rcolours,  drawings,  oils 

de  Winchester  Gallery 

Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
101-9378444 

^Paintings  from  the  1  gth  Century  to 
Impressionism 

Maas  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Zkffbrd  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
ion  w  1 ,  Tel :  o  1-73 4  2302 

nand  igth  Century  English  Paintings, 
lings  and  watercolours 

ce  Mc  Alpine 

I  -lifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
Ion  w  1,  Tel:  01-734  4202 

Wnt  Art  and  Oriental  Furniture 


Mallet  &  Son  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

40  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel :  01-499  741 1 ,  Cables :  Malletson  London  w  1 

Fine  English  and  Continental  Furniture  and 
works  oj  Art 


Marlborough  Fine  Art 

39  Old  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  5 161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Tine  Impressionists  and  20th  Century  Paintings, 
drawings  and  sculpture 

Marlborough  Graphics  Ltd. 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5 161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Contemporary  Graphics  and  Multiples 
Paul  Mason 

6  Ellis  Street,  Sloane  Square,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  3683 

Antiquarian  Prints  -  Marine,  Sporting, 
Military  and  Decorative 

Mayorcas  Ltd. 

38  Jcrmyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  sw  i 
Tel:  01-629  4195 

Antique  Textiles,  Fine  European  Tapestries 
Roy  Miles 

95  Eaton  Place,  London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  4792 

Specialising  in  English  pictures  of  the  1 7th  and  1  Stli 
Centuries,  also  Dutch  and  Flemish  Old  Masters 

John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  r 
Tel:  01-493  7567 
Old  Master  Paintings 

Hugh  M.  Moss  Rugs  Ltd. 

12  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  7AH 
Tel:  01-499  5625  and  1830 

Oriental  works  of  art,  especially  Chinese 
porcelain,  jades,  enamels,  furniture,  bronzes  and 
snuff  bottles 

Motif 

35  Connaught  Street,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-723  9477 

Multiples,  lithographs,  graphic  prints  and  posters 
by  leading  contemporary  artists 


M.  Newman  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306068 

Selected  paintings  and  drawings  of  the 
igth  and  20th  Century 

%. 

New  Grecian  Gallery 

3 1  Brook  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel: 01-493  9350 

Early  Russian,  Greek  and  Middle  Eastern  icons. 
Important  Spring  and  Autumn  exhibitions. 

Gerald  Norman  Gallery 

8  Duke  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  7595 

18th  and  igth  Century  English  and  French 
watercolours  and  drawings 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery ,  Jewellers  and 
Silversmiths  Jor four  generations.  Also  oj  Harrogate 

O'Hana  Gallery 

13  Carlos  Place,  Grosvenor  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  1562 

Paintings  and  Sculpture  from  the  igth  and  20th 
Centuries 

Omcll  Galleries 

22  Bury  Street,  St.  James's  sw  1 
Tel:  01-839  4274 

Fine  igth  Century  paintings  at  realistic  prices 
Omell  Galleries 

49  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-839  4274 

20th  Century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
John  Bentham-Dinsddle  "('Upper  Ships  and 
Sea  Battles" 

Hal  O'Nians 

6  Ryder  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9309392 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 

Parker  Gallery 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  w  1 , 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and  Sporting 
Paintings,  Prims  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios 

Oriental  Antiquities 

21  Barett  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  3221 

Important  antiques  from  Tibet,  Nepal  and  India 


rs  and  exporters  of  antique  silver,  silver  plate 
i-wellery 

hael  Leach 

ilbcin  Place,  London  swi 
01-730  1957 

and  18th  century  Oak  and  decorative 
tal  items 

\.  Lee 

Bruton  Place,  London  w  1 


Mallet  of  Bourdon  House  Ltd. 

2  Davics  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2444/5 

Continental  Furniture  and  Objects  d'Art, 
Garden  Statuary  and  Furniture 

John  Manning  Gallery 

71  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-6294629 

Old  and  Modern  Drawings  of  the  English  and 
Continental  Schools 


Marjorie  Parr 

2S5  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  London  s W3 
20th  Century  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Pottery 

W.  H.  Patterson 

19  Albemarle  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  1910 

Fine  Dutch  and  English  igth  Century  Paintings 

David  Peel  &  Co.  Ltd. 

2  Carlos  Place,  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  3 161 

European  works  of  art 
Perovetz  Ltd. 

51-52  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-242  5857  and  5820 

Large  selection  of  Victorian  and  Georgian  silver  and 
Sheffield  plate  ' 

David  Pettifer 

269  King's  Road,  London  s W3  5 en 
Tel:  01-352  3088 

18th  and  early  igth  century  English  furniture 
Phillips  &  Harris 

57  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental furniture  and 
works  oj  art  including  paintings  and  bronzes 

Piccadilly  Gallery 

1 6a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-6292875  and 01-499 4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist IJugenstil  Works.  Museum  quality 
British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Polak  (in  assn  Mandell's  Gallery) 

21  King  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 

Fine  Paintings  of  the  English  and  Continental 
Schools  of  the  igth  Century 

H.  W.  Poulter  &  Son 

279  Fulham  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-3^2  7268 

18th  Century  Chimney  Pieces,  Grates,  Fenders  and 
Chandeliers 

Pratt  &  Burgess 

Melton  Court,  7  Old  Brompton  Road, 
London  SW7,  Tel:  01-589  5704 

18th  Century  Carved  Wood  and  Marble 
Chimney  Pieces,  Chandeliers  and  Lanterns 

Prudhoe  Gallery 

79  Duke  Street,  Grosvcnor  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6272 

Contemporary  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Graphics 


Bernard  Quaritch  Ltd. 

5-8  Lower  John  Street,  Golden  Square, 
London  w 1 

Old  and  Rare  Books  on  all  Subjects 
Redburn 

49  Brook  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  5460 
Fine  English  and  French  18th  Century  Furniture 

Redfern  Gallery 

20  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  I732 
Contemporary  English  and  French  Paintings 

William  Redford 

9  Mount  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  H65 

Continental furniture,  bronzes, 
porcelain  and  works  of  art 

J.  Antony  Redmile 

74  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-7300557 

Imaginative  objects,  Period  works  of  Art 

Howard  Ricketts 

1 80  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-499  7357 

Fine  European  and  Oriental  Antiquities 

Roland  Browse  &  Delbanco 

29  Cork  Street,  London  wi ,  Tel:  01-734  79^4 

igth  and  20th  Century  European  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture. 

Ross  Galleries 

18  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0975/6 
English  and  Continental  Paintings  of  the 
1  gth  Century  School 

Rumens  Antiques 

1  Market  Street,  Woodstock,  Oxford 
Tel:  811618 

Paintings,  watcrcolours,  barometers, 
small furniture  and  porcelain 

The  Rutland  Gallery 

29  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-6290303 

English  Paintings  of  the  20th  Century. 
Also  European  and  American  Paintings 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

English  Paintings,  Watcrcolours  and  Fine 
Antiquarian  Prints 

The  Sladmore  Gallery 

32  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  0365 

igth  Century  Impressionists  and  Contemporary 
animal  sculpture.  Wildlife  and  sporting  paintings 


Robin  Symes 

3  Ormond  Yard,  Duke  of  York  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel :  01-9309856/7 
Ancient  Art 

Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  7888,  Cables:  Spink  London  swi 

Coins,  Medals  and  Orders,  Oriental  Art, 
English  Furniture,  Paintings,  Drawings 
and  Silver 

Gerald  Spyer 

18  Motcomb  Street,  Bclgravc  Sq.,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-235  3348 

1 8th  and  early  1  gth  Century  English  Furniture 
and  Objets  d'Art 

Stair  &  Company  Ltd. 

120  and  125  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  511B  , 

Tel:  01-499  1785/5270 

Fine  English  Furniture  and  works  of  art  of  the 
1 7th  and  1 8th  Centuries 

Steam  Age  Antiquities 

59  Cadogan  Street,  London  s W3 
Models  and  Mementoes  of  the  Age  of  Steam 

Temple  Gallery 

4  Yeomans  Row,  London  s W3 
Tel:  01-589  6622 

Early  Greek  and  Russian  Icons 

H.  Terry-Engell  Gallery 

8  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2606 

Old  Master  and  1  gth  Century  French  Landscape 
Paintings 

Temple  Williams 

Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  i486 

Specialists  in  Fine  Regency  Furniture 


Alan  Tillman  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

9  Halkin  Arcade,  Motcomb  St.,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  8235.  Telex:  916151 

Antique  Paperweights  also  glass  front 

1 7th-  igth  Centuries,  including  English  and  French 

Cameoglass 

Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons 

3 1  Bruton  Street,  London  W 1 
Tel:  01-499  6741 

Old  and  Modem  Pictures  of  International  Value 
for  Private  Collectors  and  Public  Galleries 

Trevor 

24-25  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  8228 

also  15  Ship  Street,  Brighton,  Sussex 
Important  stock  18th  and  early  igth  Century 
Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 


ryon 

-42  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
:1: 01-493  5 161 
orting  and  Natural  History 
:ttircs  and  Prints 

enn  is  Vanderkar  Gallery 

New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

l:oi-499  6613 

itch  and  Flemish  Old  Masters 

seph  &  Earle  D.  Vandekar 

8  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
1: 01-589  8481 

rge  Stock  of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental 
} English  Porcelain  and  Pottery 

itty  &  Vera  Vandekar 

Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
1: 01-235  6317 

iental,  Continental  and  English  Porcelain 
teryjurniture  and  works  of  Art 

iristopher  Wade  Gallery 

Bruton  Street,  London  wi 

1 : 01-499  0298 /9,  Cables :  Parnassus,  London 

e  Paintings  of  the  1 7th  and  1 8th  Centuries 
nks  by  Modern  Artists 

artski 

I  Regent  Street,  London  wi 
.:  01-734  2038 

e  stock  of  Antique  Jewellery,  Silver, 

iff  Boxes  and  other  items.  Also  the  foremost 

:ialist  in  Faberge 

aterloo  Fine  Art 

rhe  Arcade,  Britannia  Hotel, 
>svenor  Sq.,  wi.Tel:  01-499  1561 

h  and  20th  Century  Drawings,  Oil  and 
itercolours  of  Fine  Quality 

inifred  Williams 

ury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  sw  1 
:  01-930  4732/0729 

lish  and  Continental  Porcelain 

ildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 

:  01-629 0602,  Cables:  Navild,  London 

Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 
Drawings 

H.  WillsonLtd. 

ang  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
:  01-930  6463 

•  Stock  of  Antique  Silver 


Denys  Wrey  Ltd. 

45  Sloane  Street,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  1813/14 

Cables :  Denysant  London  swi 

18th  Century  Furniture  and  Restorations 

Douglas  Wright 

34  Curzon  Street,  London  wi 
Japanese  Lacquers,  Porcelain,  Jade  and 
works  of  Art 

Harriet  Wynter 

352  Kings  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  6494 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  books 


Heinrich  Breling 
"Time  For  Music" 
MVxMi"  Panel 
Germany.  Signed  and  Dated 
1883. 


FRANK  S. 


SON 


1806  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19103 


SCHWARZ<S?   

PHILADELPHIA  sssaSr* Ardmorc' *•  19003 

our  43rd  year 


EARLY 
NEO-CLASSICISM 
IN  FRANCE 


The  creation  of  the  Louis  Seize  style  in  architectural 
decor ation,  furniture  and  ormolu,  gold  and  silver  and 
Sevres  porcelain  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century 

by  SVEND  ERIKSEN 

In  the  series  *Faber  Monographs  on  Furniture* 
With  508  plates*  9  in  colour. 

Translated  and  edited  by 

PETER  THORNTON 

Keeper,  Department  of  Furniture  &  Woodwork 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 


FABER  £35 


48   The  Connoisseur,  April,  1974 


E.4C.T.  Koopman  &  Son  Ltd. 


laeorge  in  stiver  cpergne. 
by  Thomas  Powel,  London  1775.  168  oz. 


JOHN  DALTON  HOUSE, 
4  JOHN  DALTON  STREET, 
MANCHESTER  M2  6JP 
Tel :  061  -834  2420  &  061  -832  9036 


E.  &  C.  T.  Koopman  &  Son  Ltd., 

(The  Provincial  Antique  Silver  Co.) 

53-65  CHANCERY  LANE, 
LONDON  W.C.2. 
Tel:  01-242  7624  ft  01-242  8366 


Richard  Oelze 

from  April  17th 


Vert,  1962 
oil  on  canvas 
19%  x  25'/»  inches 


Spencer  A.  Samuels  &  Company,  Ltd. 


18  East  76th  Street  New  York  (212)  988-4556 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON  W.l 

ESTABLISHED  TELEPHONE: 
1865  7342038/2794 


THIS  SPLENDID 
CHIMPANZEE 
BY  CARL  FABERGE 

was  carved  from  a  single 
piece  of  varicoloured  jasper 
set  with  brilliant-cut 
diamond  eyes. 


Height:  z\ inches. 


AUCTION  at  "Stonehurst" 

ESTATE  OF  THE  LATE 

Mrs.  Stella  Ford  Schlotman 

(Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Schlotman) 

to  he  LeU  at  500  Lake  Sli  ore  Road,  Grosse  Point  Snores,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 


SALE  DATE  &  TIMES:  Tuesday,  April  23;  Wednesday,  April  24;  Thursday,  April  25;  Friday, 
April  26;  Saturday,  April  27;  (All  these  days  at  77  a.m.) 


Visualize,  if  you  will,  the  magnificent  con- 
tents of  this  palatial  mansion,  "Stonehurst", 
replica  of  an  English  Castle.  This  is  what 
we  are  offering.  The  selection  is  too  di- 
verse to  attempt  a  listing  here,  but  included 
will  be  mansion  furniture,  fine  oil  paint- 
ings, rare  Oriental  rugs  and  so  much  more. 
Since  the  mansion  is  to  be  demolished  we 
will  also  sell  its  hand  hewn  stones,  the  roof 


tiles,  wrought  iron  doors,  superb  paneling, 
chandeliers,  etc.  Admission  to  this  auction 
will  be  only  by  purchase  of  catalogue  at 
$5.00  (U.S.A.)  which  admits  two.  Cata- 
logue will  be  on  sale  only  at  the  residence, 
two  days  prior  to  the  sale  and  until  sale 
times.  TERMS  OF  SALE:  Cash  or  certified 
cheque  unless  credit  has  been  established. 


Sale  will  be  conducted  by 

DuMouchelle  Art  Galleries  Co. 

409  East  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan  (48226)  U.S.A.-Phone  (313)  963-6255 
LAWRENCE  F.  DuMOUCHELLE     •     AUCTIONEERS  &  APPRAISERS     •     ERNEST  J.  DuMOUCHELLE 
WE  !NVITE  YOUR  ENQUIRY  BY  CABLE,  TELEPHONE  OR  MAIL  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION. 
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terpentine  sideboard  on  fitted  legs  with  central  arch,  circa  1785. 

Hon  of  17th  and  18th  century  English  furniture  displayed  in  the 
s  of  a  Georgian  manor  house  only  30  miles  Jrom  London 
Ai).  Trains  from  Kings  Cross  met  by  arrangement. 


Exhibiting  at  the  Camden  Antiques  Fair, 
Hampstead,  30th  March  -  7th  April 


PHILLIPS  o/HITCHIN 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

^^Iie  ^Ylanor^^fouse 
0filcLm,c$95lgQP 


Telephone  Hitchin  2067  (^--rj       ,1  II 

std  0462  2067      zJ lerijordsh 


ire 


Cables 
Phillips  Hitchin 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association. 


S3 


AUCTION  SALE  IN  PARIS 
Me.  Bernard  OGER  -  Auctioneer 

22  Rue  Drouot,  75009  Paris. 
Tel:  523.39.66.    Telex  29365  Drouot. 

IRANIAN  ART 

2nd  and  1st  millenium  B.C. 


PERSIAN  CERAMICS 

9th-  14th  Century 

Faience  from  Asia  Minor 

MINIATURES  FROM  INDIA 
AND  PERSIA 

Exceptional  Turkish  miniature 
of  the  Mehmet  II  period 


Rari  1 5th  Century  Turkish  miniature,  attributed  to  the  master  Mehmet  Siyah  Kalem 

KADJAR  ART  —  signed  portraits  and  lacquer  ware 

SALE  AT  HOTEL  DROUOT,  ROOM  No.  1 1 

WEDNESDAY  10th  APRIL  1974 

Expert:  Mme  A.  M.  Kevorkian, 
21  Quai  Malaquais,  75006  Paris. 


HEIM 

OLD  MASTER 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES 

59  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  S.W.I. 


Tel:  01-493  0688 


Cables:  Heimgal,  London,  S.W.I 


Also  in  Paris:  15  Avenue  Matignon,  Paris  VIII 
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A  fine  pair  of  George  III  double  coasters  made  in  1793  by  John  Schofield  with  a  set  of 
four  late  18th  century  cut  glass  decanters,  the  coasters  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Adair 
impaling  Thomas. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1  Y  OAR.  TEL:  01-493  6767 


Th3  LION  MHRK  Antique  English  Silver 


A  beautiful  William  Plummet  cake  basket,  made  in  London  in  177$.  It  is  13  inches  long,  11  inches  wide,  10  incites  to  the  lop  Oj 

the  swing  ahndle,  and  weighs  25  ounces. 


Antique  English  Silver 

Choice  Georgian  Pieces — Collectors  Items 
18th  and  19th  Century  Flatware 

Our  collection  is  offered  throughout  the  United  States  by  an  illustrated 
catalogue,  which  is  available  on  request.  All  orders  are  sent  on  approval. 

Shop  hours  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  10  to  5.  Other  times  by  appointment. 
Closed  periodically  for  shows  and  buying  trips. 
An  advance  call  is  advisable  for  out-of-town  visitors. 

ThS  I40N  MRRK 

(^Antique  English  Silver 

554  Lincoln  Avenue,  Post  Office  Box  276,  Winnetka,  Illinois  60093 
Phone  312-446-8448  •  Charles  W.  Packer  •  Virginia  W.  Packer 
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"Virgin  in  Expectation' 
Provincial  Ukrainian 
Icon,  1 8th  Century 
Height:  13J"  34  cm 
Width:  11"  28  cm 


"St  Nicholas,  Holy 
Bishop" 
Palach  Monastery 
School,  18th  Century 
Height:  1 1  \"  29  cm 
Width:  9"  23  cm 


"Crucifixion:  SS  John 
£r  Longinus  with  the 
two  Marys" 
Liturgical  icon, 
Moscow  School,  18th 
Century  (Crucifix 
late  1  9th  c.  replacement) 
Height:  14"  36  cm 
Width:  12i"  31  cm 


From  a  group  of  Russian  and  Greek  icons  of  the 
1  7th  and  1  8th  centuries. 

A  fine  selection  of  quality  items  always  on  display. 
iurs:  Weekdays  1.30  to  5.30  pm,  Saturday  10  am  to  6  pm 

ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART  &•  PAINTINGS, 
JAPANESE  WOODCUT  PRINTS, 
ANTIQUITIES,  EUROPEAN  ANTIQUES 


THE  HUNDRED  ANTIQUES 

V55y    640-642  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO  5,  CANADA 
TEL:  (416)  924-3627         CABLES:  POKUTOR 


nrcTi 


T'ang  dynasty  Yueh  ware  vase 
Height :  11  \  inches 


FRANK  CARO  •  FRANCIS  CARO 
41  FAST  57th  ST..  NEW  YORK.  N.  V.  10022 
(212)  PLi  3-2166 
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For  publication  in  May 

English  reactions  to  the  American  War 


A  portfolio  of  engravings  from  the  Print  room 
of  the  British  Museum.  Limited  to  1500  sets 
comprising  2-6  colour  illustrations  and  10  black 
and  white,  contained  in  a  handsome  teak 
coloured  hard  case,  each  reproduction  printed 
on  cream  paper  measuring  1 1.1"  x  14"  relates  to 
incidents  in  The  American  War  of  Independence 
(1775-81). 

Each  plate  has  been  personally  selected  from 
the  vast  library  of  the  British  Museum  by  Bevis 
Hillier,  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur  and  is  skil- 
fully introduced  by  De  Witt  Bailey  lately  of  The 
Armoury  of  the  l  ower  of  London,  in  a  compre- 
hensive editorial  foreword. 

This  historical  record  of  some  of  the  political 
and  military  highlights  of  the  period  is  unique 
and  can  be  kept  either  for  its  academic  value 
alone  or  used  individually  for  decorative  pur- 
poses  of  a  truly  exceptional  nature. 

Reservations  with  pre-payment  at  £15  + 
£1-50  VAT  ;  50p  postage  and  packing,  can  be 
accepted  from  U.K.  readers  or •  $36-00  -|-  $4-00 
air-assisted  postage  from  readers  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada.  Continental 
Europe  and  elsewhere  £15-00  +  £2-00  postage 
and  packing.  In  all  cases,  cash,  cheques  and 
money  orders  must  be  made  out  to  The 
Connoisseur. 


£1 


ORDER  FORM  VAT  No.  238  5874  23 

TO:  The  Connoisseur  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON,  SW1V  IHF 

(Reg  Office)  Reg  No.  1 12955  England. 

Please  send  me  Copies  of  The  Connoisseur/British  Museum  Portfolio.  Amount  

Mr/Mrs/Miss   

Address  


f 


27Bruton  Street 


A  superb  pair  of  Britannia  Standard  silver  candlesticks  by  the 

French  Huguenot  silversmith  Lewis  Mettayer,  dated  London,  1708.  Height  GJ*. 

Algernon  Asprey  Limited  27  Bruton  Street,  London  Wi  01-629  2608 


enelian  trough  with  fluted  supports,  length  46  inches,  from  £66  (inc.  V.A.T.) 


The  English  Garden  Tradition 


Stone  is  as  much  a  part  of 
ga  i  den  design  as  Capability 
Brown  or  Humphrey  Repton. 

Urns,  vases,  seats, 
pedestals,  balustrades  and 
paving  have  been  used  for 
generations  to  beautify  the 
gardens  of  grand  houses 
or  tiny  town-house  patios. 


Haddonstone  carries 
on  this  tradition  of 
craftsmanship  and  fine 
design  at  reasonable  cost 
using  reconstructed 
natural  stone. 

See  the  full  range  at  our 
show  gardens  or  write  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue. 


Haddoestoiie 

The  Manor,  East  Haildon,  Northampton    Tel:  East  Haddon  365 
London  show  garden  at  Inpine  Ltd.  455  Fulham  Road  SW10 
Tel:  01-352  0359 


FINE  CELADON  JADE  MOUNTAIN 

Liu  Hai  resident  of  the  Moon  and  Ch'ang  Ngo  transformed 
into  a  three  legged  toad 
K'ang  Hsi  Period,  A.D.  1662-1722 
6"  in  height,  6J"  in  width 


ALEXANDER  WALLEN,  INC. 

Dealers  in  Oriental  and  Continental  Arts 

SUITE   737  •  BENJAMIN    FOX  PAVILION 
JENKINTOWN,      PENNSYLVANIA      1  9046 
PHONE:   (215)   TUrner  6-5653 

SINGLE  ITEMS  AND  COLLECTIONS  PURCHASED 
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N.  R.  OMELL 

18th  &  19th  CENTURY  PAINTINGS 


GEORGE  SMITH 
of  CHICHESTER 


On  Canvas:  34J  x42|  inches 
Signed  &  dated  17.'  5 


Classical  Landscape  with  an  Artist  Sketching 


6  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.T.  01-839  6223/4 
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From  the  Kennedy  Collection  of 
Outstanding  American  Art 


CHARLES  SHEELER,  "Wind,  Sea  and  Sail",  1948,  20  x  24  inches,  oil 


Kennedy  Galleries 

Our  100th  Year:  Founded  1874  by  H.  Wunderlich 
20  E.  56  St.,  N.Y.  10022,  (212)  758-3850,  Telex  14-8381 
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BV  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THF 
QUEEN  MOTHFR 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


c%a^e  and  Gmiiti&titai  c/iSot^.  cfflUniati 


WW*. 


Young  Dutch  Girl" 


Franz  von  Lenbach,  1836-1904 
Ex.  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York 


Outside  Frame 
37"x30" 


"In  Toronto" 
Fine  paintings  by 
recorded  artists 


including  works  by: 

Ladislaus  Bakalowicz,  S.  W.  Bakalowicz,  C.  T.  Bale.  Charles 
Baugniet,  Berne-Bellecour,  Rosa  Bonheur,  C.  E.  Boutibonne, 
Fabius  Brest,  F.  A.  Bridgeman,  J.  B.  Burgess,  Alexander  Cabanel, 
A.  Callcott,  D.  Y.  Cameron,  Benjamin  Constant,  Georges  Croegaert, 
Bernard  de  Hoog,  C.  De.tt'i,  W.  Duffield,  J.  Dupre,  Victor  Dupre, 
Dietz  Edzard,  Suzanne  Eisendieck,  Rudolph  Ernst,  Edouard  Frere, 
M.  de  Garay,  E.  L.  Garrido,  Th.  Gerard,  A.  A.  Glendening, 
Frederick  Goodall,  R.  A.,  Paul  Grolleron,  Andre  Hambourg, 
Heywood  Hardy,  J.  J.  Henner,  J.  R.  Herbert,  Joseph  Highmore, 
J.  J.  Hill,  Horace  Hooper,  J.  C.  Horsley,  Victor  Huguet,  A.  Jacomin, 
Aston  Knight,  Dame  Laura  Knight,  Ivan  Kowalski,  Jean  Lazerges, 
F.  van  Leemputten,  R.  Lefevre,  Franz  von  Lenbach,  Henri  LeSur, 
W.  M.  MacGeorge,  E.  van  Marke,  Hans  van  Meegeren, 
J.  C.  Meissonier,  Franz  Moormans,  C.  L.  Muller,  John  Pettie,  R.A., 
Alan  Ramsay,  J.  B.  Robie,   Ferdinand  Roybet,  W.  Dendy  Sadler, 
J.  Schweninger,  Charles  Spencelaye,  A.  Toulmouche,  Frans  Verhas, 
and  others. 


FREDERICK  I  HUM  GALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 

(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 

Toronto  M5S  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  921  -3522 
Area  Code:  416 


Pair  of  1 8th  Century  Longton  Hall  covered  vases. 
Height:  7" 

19th  Century  Staffordshire  grouping  featuring  a  lady, 
gentleman  and  their  Spaniel  in  the  foreground. 
Height:  6" 


CHARLES  &  ANN  BAUMANN 
449  Westminster  Avenue, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  07208. 

2I2-SA  2-6586  (weekdays) 

20 1 -EL  4-0535  (weekdays  and  evenings) 


During  the  Queen  Anne  period  of  luxury  and  extravagance 
there  was  a  great  variance  in  the  quality  of  furniture  produced  - 
from  the  coarse  to  the  finest.  This  outstanding  early  18th 
century  walnut  wing  armchair  is  an  example  of  the  most 
refined  taste  and  superb  quality  demanded 
by  the  cultivated  classes  of  that  age. 

Queen  Anne            Circa  1710 

1  1 —  m 

THORPE  &  FOSTER 

49  WEST  STREET,  DORKING,  SURREY 

TELEPHONE:  0306  81029 
SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  WALNUT 
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LAMERIE 


Pair  Fine  George  II  Waiters  Date  1740 

Diameter:  6"  Weight:  17ozs.  10dwts. 


WILLIAM  WALTER  ANTIQUES 


LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS    ■    CHANCERY  LANE    ■    LONDON    ■    WC2A  1QS 

Telephone  01-242  3243/9    Telegrams  WALTER  STRONGROOMS  London  WC2A  1QS 


DELOMOSNE 
AND  SON  LIMITED 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


A  rare  Bow  Figure  of  a  Monkey  in  pale  blue  coat  and 
striped  yellow  breeches  supporting  a  sweetmeat  dish 
decorated  with  flowers.  Height  s£  ins.  Circa  1755-60. 


We  are  exhibiting  at  the 

CAMDEN  ANTIQUES  FAIR 

30th  March  to  7th  April  (inclusive) 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON 
LONDON  W.8. 

TELEPHONE  01-937  1804 
CABLEGRAMS:  DELOMOSNE  LONDON  W.8 


"Happy  and  kumfi  I  shall  be 
Gander  and  White  him  packee  me'.' 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE 
and 

WORKS  OF  ART 
PACKED  AND  SHIPPED 
to  all  parts  of  the  world 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

EMPRESS  PLACE,  LILLIE  ROAD 
LONDON  SW6  1TT 

01-381  0811,2'&3  01-385  0309 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Member  of  the  D.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 


A  very  fine  Miniature  of  John  Taylor  by  Richard 
Cosway  in  a  gold  frame.  Oval,  2J  in.  Signed  on  the 
reverse. 

John  Taylor  (1750-1825)  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Taylor,  a  brewer  and  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  1757. 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET  LONDON  W1H  9LF 

Established  i88g  Phone  01-935 
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MALLETT 

MALLETT&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  OBS.  TELEPHONE  01-499  741 1  (5  lines) 
TELEX  25692  CABLES:  MALLETSON  LONDON  WIY  OBS 
and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE.  2  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  iLJ 
Also  in  NEW  YORK:  MALLETT  of  LONDON.  25  EAST  69th  STREET 
New  York  N.Y.  10021.  Telephone:  (212)  249  9015/6 


A  very  fine  and  rare  pair  of  late  18th  century 
Japanese  bronze  cranes  in  the  form  of  fountains 
on  unusual  rocaillc  bases. 
Circa  1800. 

Height:  5 '6"  Width  of  base:  2 ' 2"  Depth  of  base:  1'7" 


What  is  it? 


frr.  ■  J3w 


■      im$.\   .  t  ;.-,-v  ,<■■ 
••••  •  *  #i  #      7  > 

■  -  -  .      '  •  .        As  <  ,  J 


Come  and  find  out 

1374  International 


EarIs  Court  LoncIon 
7-18  June 1974 

!         17  DaImeiny  Court, 

DukE  Street,  Si  Iames^  LoncIon  SWl 

TeL  950  4785  CaWes:  ANT1QUFAIR 


ACKERMANNS 

3  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  WiX  3TD    Tel:  01-493  3288 


Specialists  in  Fine  Sporting  Paintings  since  1783 


'Her  Royal  Highness  Queen  Alexandra's  favourite  carriage  horse,  SPLENDOUR' 

in  bronze  by 

HERBERT  HASELTINE 


3ne  of  only  two  original  casts  known  to  exist 


t>icncd  and  dated  1910 


I  Icigbt  17  inches 
Length  17  J  inches 
Width  5  J  inches 
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O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  LONDON  W.l.  01-449  1562 

Paintings  on  Japan  paper 
and  silk 


by 


BETTINA 

24  April  -  11  May  1974 


A  photograph  for  Papa 


Hacker^rtHooks 

Books  on  the  fine  and  applied  arts  for  the 
collector,  connoisseur  and  librarian. 

NEW.  OLD  and  RARE,  in  all  languages 
Over  100,000  volumes  in  stock 

SPRING  SALE  OF  FINE  ART  BOOKS 

Reductions  of  up  to  80%  on  a  select  group  of 
fine  art  books  including  the  famous  SKIRA 
books,  theABRAMS  books,  NEW  YORK 
GRAPHIC  SOCIETY  books,  unusual  imported 
!  'joks,  and  many  other  desirable  volumes,  many 
'    them  out  of  print,  all  lavishly  illustrated  with 
color  plates. 

Ma  iy  superb  gift  books  at  unprecedented  savings. 
Illustrated  catalogue  available 

Hacker  Art  Books,  Inc.  8 
54  West  57  Street,  N.Y.  10019  •  212-PL  7-1450 

Please  send  me  the  Spring  Sale  catalogue 
at  no  charge. 

Name  


Address 


City/  State/Zip . 


ANTIQUES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


Two  Excellent  Oriental  Teapots 
The  one  on  the  left  decorated  by  Giles  in  London. 
The  one  on  the  right  with  reticulated  sides. 
Both  18th  century  and  in  excellent  condition. 


J 


Rowland's  Antiques 

Route  202  -  Route  413 
Buckingham,  Bucks  County,  PA.  18912 
Telephone:  (215)  794-7611 

Member  of  The  Xational  Antique  and 
Art  Dealers'  Association  of  America,  Inc. 
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5T01KJ1 

ANTIQUES 

Down  Hall, 
Matching  Lane, 
Bishops  Stortford, 
Herts.   Tel.  (0279-82)  242 

Open  7  DAYS  and  at  other  times 
BY  APPOINTMENT   BY  ARRANGEMENT 


also  at 
43  High  Street, 
Hoddesdon,  Herts. 
(Hoddcsdon  64545) 


and  8  Bath  Street, 
St.  Helier, 
Jersey,  C.I. 
(Jersey  Central  34689) 


A  Very  Fine  Pair  of  Early  19th  Century  Bronze  and 
Ormolu  Candelabra,  on  verge  marble  bases,  c.  1820. 

Height  approximately  48  inches. 


George  III  small  Scottish  tea  urn,  Edinburgh  1784, 
by  William  Robertson  height:  15  in. 


de  Havilland  (Antiques)  Ltd 

41  Old  Bond  Street,  London  W1X  3AF 
Tel.  01-493  4392 


Exhibition  of 

TEN  ENGLISH  IMPRESSIONIST  PAINTINGS 

by  C.  Conder,  J.  B.  Manson, 
L.  Pissarro  W.  Rothenstein 
&  P.  W.  Steer 


2nd  April  -  19th  April  1974 
Mon  -  Fri  10  -  5.30 

WILLIAM  DARBY 

36  NEW  BOND  STREET  LONDON  WiY  oHD 
01-629  3108 
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MALCOLM  FRANKLIN 


INCORPORATED 


► 


\  n  elegant,  Sheraton  Satin- 
Xm.  wood  Secretaire  Bookcase 
with  Tulipwood  crossbanding  and 
Crotch  Mahogany  inserts,  having 
a  frieze  with  a  Mahogany  Greek 
key  pattern  design  and  carved 
finials,  with  oval  astragels  in  the 
glass  doors,  desk  section  with 
drawers  and  cubby  holes  above 
well  figured  and  molded  cupboard 
doors,  on  bracket  feet.  Dating 
circa  1800. 43"  x  22"  x  6'10"  High 


If  you  are  interested  in  fine  18th  Century  English  furniture 
please  write  for  our  latest,  twenty  page  illustrated  brochure. 

126  EAST  DELAWARE  PLACE,    CHICAGO,  ILL,  6061 1 
Telephone:  (312)  337-0202 

MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ANTIQUE  AND  ART  DEALEPS  OF  AMI  RICA,  INC. 
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When  in  Montreal 
Visit:  Dominion  Gallery 

THE  DOMINION  GALLERY  WITH  Rodin's  "Burgher  of  Calais"  and  Henry  Moore's 

"Upright  Motive"  in  front  of  its  buildings  has  17  rooms  on  4  floors 
SCULPTURES  BY 


ARCHIPENKO 
"ARP 
•BARELIER 
BUGATTI 
"CESAR 
•CHADWICK 
"COUTURIER 
"ETROG 
"FARKAS 
"FAZZINI 
GARGALLO 
•GRECO 
HAJDU 
HAJEK 
•KENNEDY 
"MAILLOL 

PAINTINGS  BY 

AIZPIRI 
BAUER 

BELLOWS,  A.  F. 
BEZOMBES 
BOSBOOM 
BOSCH 

BREANSKI,  DE 
BRIANCHON 
BROWN,  M. 
CAFFI 
CAMERON 
"CAMPIGLI 
CARR 
CASSINARI 
CHAPELAIN- 
MIDY 

"More  than 


MANZU 

MARINI 
♦MATTHEWS 
•MINGUZZI 

MIRKO 
•MOORE 
•NEGRI 
•PAOLOZZI 

REDER 
•RODIN 
•ROUSSIL 
•SCHLEEH 
•SCHRECK 

SUZOR-COTE 
•WINANT 

ZADKINE 


DERAIN 
DUFY 
•EDZARD 
FANTIN-LAT. 
FEDERICO 
FOUJITA 

"FREIMAN,  L. 

"GALL 
•GOMERY 
GUILLEMET 
HALS,  DIRK 
HARPIGNIES 
HEEM,  J.  D.  DE 
HITCHENS 
KRIEGHOFF 
LAVERY 


Thomas  Luny,  1759-1837 
"Greenwich  Naval  College" 
Oil  on  Canvas,  195"  x  26^" 


LEPINE 

LUNY.  W. 
•MAHDY 

MANE-KATZ 
•MANZU 
•MARINI 

MARCHAND.  A. 

MARLOW.  W. 

MARTIN-FER. 
•MATHIEU 

MOMPER.  F.  DE 

MONTICELLI 
•MORRICE 

NETCHER,  C. 


OS.  JAN  VAN 
"OUDOT 

RIOPELLE 

ROYBET.  F. 

SIMON,  T.  F. 

TERECHKOVITCH 

THARRATS 

UNTERBERGER 
"VILALLONGA 

VICKERS 

WALTERS.  G.  S. 

WAROQUIER 

ZADKINE 

and  400  others 


ten  works 


•More  than  five  works 


Great  European  Artists 
18th  and  20th  Century 

Old  Masters 
185  Canadian  Artists 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  SELECTION 
OF  FINE  PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 
IN  CANADA  S  LARGEST  ART- DEALER  GALLERY 
1438  Sherbrooke  West  Montreal 


Faience  from  Isnik  (Turkey).  XVlth  century. 


SELECTION  OF 
ANTIQUE  FAIENCE 
AND  PORCELAIN 

NICOLIER 

7,  Quai  Voltaire 
75007  PARIS 
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HARTNOLL  &  EYRE  LTD. 

39  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  SWiY  6DF 
Telephone:  01-930  9308 


Charles  Smith 
1749-1824 

Portrait  of  a  Muslim  lady  sitting  on  cushions,  with  an  archway  and 
dove-cot  in  the  background,  and  a  water-carrier  laying  the  dust. 


Oil  on  canvas:  28  x  22  in. 

The  artist  had  established  himself  as  a  portrait  painter  in  London  by  1776.  The  violence  of  his 
political  opinions  is  thought  to  have  alienated  a  number  of  his  patrons  and,  in  1783,  he  decided  to 
try  his  fortune  in  India.  He  went  first  to  Madras  and  then  to  Calcutta,  where  the  Governor  General, 
a  fellow  Scotsman,  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Nawab  of  Oudh.  In  Lucknow,  there  was 
controversy  with  Ozias  Humphry  about  who  should  paint  the  Nawab :  the  Governor  General  appears  to 
have  ordered  Humphry  to  stick  to  his  profession  of  miniature  painter  and  not  to  compete  with  Smith 
in  oil  on  canvas.  The  Nawab  -  probably  bored  by  the  whole  business  -  solved  the  problem  by  sitting 

simultaneously  to  both  artists.  Charles  Smith  was  back  in  London  by  1789,  in  which  year  he 
exhibited  a  couple  of  portraits  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  scene  is  certainly  Lucknow;  and  the  lady  is 
likely  to  have  been  the  Indian  mistress  -  bibi  -  of  the  European  who  commissioned  the  portrait. 


PHILLIPS 


Fine  Art  Auctioneers  since  1796 


FINE  PAINTINGS  THROUGH  THE  CENTURIES 

Monday,  April  8th,  at  1  p.m.  Illustrated  catalogue  65p  by  post 


Abraham  Storck:  Peter  the  Great  inspecting  his  ship 
the  Peter  and  Paul  in  Amsterdam  harbour,  signed, 
25iin.  x  34iin. 


Harry  Brooker:  The  Playmates'  Shop,  signed  and 
dated  1887,  27J  in.  x  35i  in. 


7  BLENHEIM  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1 Y  OAS.Tel:  01-4998541 

Phillips  are  also  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Knowle  (Warwickshire)  and  Geneva 


Undor  the  sign  of  the  Buddha  a  new  art  gallery  has  opened 
its  doors  at  Petit-Chene  27,  Lausanne  -  a  gallery  which  is  a 

"must"  for  every  connoisseur  of  ancient  art! 
Gallery  One  specializes  in  very  rare  and  precious  oriental 
objets  d'art:  bronzes,  porcelain,  statuettes,  sculptures  ano 

antique  carpets  from  China,  Tibet,  Persia,  etc. 

gallery  one 

27  Petit-Chene,  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Tel:  021  23  56  32 
Open  from  10  -  12  a.m.  and  2-  6  p.m. 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

Held  on  Premises  -  Estate  of  the  late 
MARIAN  WICKWIRE  O'CONNOR 

37  Tompkins  St.  -  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 
Rt.  81  -  30  Mi.  S.  of  Syracuse, 
40  Mi.  N.  of  Binghamton 

THUR.  FRI.  SAT.  -  JUNE  20,  21,  22 


A  Splendid  Collection  of  18th  &  19th  Century 
Furniture,  Quantities  of  European  China 

&  Glass,  Oriental  Rugs,  Paintings. 
Contents  of  30  Room  Mansion  Including 
Mah.  18th  C.  Highboy  from  Carter  Estate 
of  Virginia. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE 

0.1UHBU 

<S5? 


O.  Rundle  Gilbert 
Auctioneer- Appraiser 
Garrison,  N.Y.  10524 


Richards  C.  Gilbert 

Auctioneer 
Tel.  914-424-3657 


Tel.  914-424-3657 
Garrison-on-Hudson,  N.Y.  10524 
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A  distinguished  private  Netsuke  Collection.  Previously  unknown. 

Exemplifying  the  impeccable  taste  and  superb  artistry  of  the 
outstanding  Netsuke  craftsmen :  Kwaigyokusai  Masatsugu,  Miwa,  Minko, 
Ikkwon,  Mitsuhiro.  Many  more. 

Also,  a  magnificent  collection  of  rare  lacquer,  including  four  Inro 
by  Zeshin,  37  gold  Ojimi,  silver  and  metal  Opium  pipes,  many  other 
Japanese  art  masterpieces.  Catalogue  17  plates:  $4.00  postpaid. 

Exhibition:  Wednesday,  April  24.  Thursday,  April  25. 
1 0 : 00  A .M.  through  7 : 00  P .M. 

Unrestricted  sale:  Saturday,  April  27.  12  Noon. 

artman  Auction  Studios 

425  East  Fifty  Third  Street,  N.Y..N.Y.  (212)  371-1234 


fonham's 


Founded  iygj 


ie  Art  Auctioneers  and  Valuers 


il  Sales  at  the  Mo.itpelier  Galleries 

sday  2nd  and  23rd  April  at  11  am 
TR  AND  JEWELLERY 

Inesday  3rd  April  at  11  am,  lyth  April  at  2 pm 
1st  May  at  1 1  am 

TRCOLOURS,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

inesday  10th  April  at  1 1  am 
i  FURS 

inesday  10th  April  and  1st  May  at  1 1  am 

IPETS  AND  RUGS 

Inesday  24th  April  at  1 1  am 
OERN  PICTURES 

\rsday  4th,  18th  and  25th  April  and  2nd  May  at  11  am 
LISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE 

irsday  4th,  18th  and  25th  April  and  2nd  May 
1  PAINTINGS 

lay  3rd  May  at  1 1  am 

£  CONTINENTAL  BRONZES,  WORKS  OF  ART 
)  CERAMICS 


N 


Michael  Mierevelt,  A  Portrait  of  Frederick  Ilemlrick,  Prince  of  Orange, 
Oil  on  panel,  24^  X  kj\  inches.  To  be  sold  on  the  4th  April 


9 F  C BONHAM  &  SONS  LTD 

itpelier  Street  •  Knightsbridge  •  London  swy  ihh    Telephone :  o  1  -584  9 1 6 1    Telegrams :  bonhams  london  swj 


Si 


SHOWCASE 


Pair  of  Wine  Coolers. 
Matthew  Boulton  Circa 


79o. 


ralph  Mccormick 

59  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 
GROSVENOR  SQUARE 
LONDON  W.I  01-493  4350 


Ten  thousand  square  feet 
of  Antique  Victorian  and 
Edwardian  Furniture. 
Trade  and  Export. 
Large  parking  area. 
Hughes  Brothers, 
Vanston  Place  and  Jerdan 
Place,  Fulham  Broadwav, 

London  SW6. 
Open  Monday  to  Saturday 

9  am  to  6  pm. 
Thursday  9  am  to  1  pm. 
01-385-  3183 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MARKS 

Price  £1.56 


From  all  goxl  booksellers  or  from 

THE  <  ONNO    SPUR  BOOK  DIVISION, 

CHKSTERGA'IK  HOUSE, 

VAUX1IALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  SW1V  1HF 


EXPORTERS 

Exporters  of  English  antiques  of  the  Queen 
Anne,  Georgian,  Victorian,  Edwardian  and 
art  nouveau  periods.  Suitable  for  American, 
Australian,  German,  Italian  and  Japanese 
Importers.  Full  containers  only  for  sale. 

I  ndependent  shipping  service  for  the  visiting 
American,  Australian  and  Japanese  antique 
Dealer.  We  collect,  pack,  insure  and  deliver 
safely  your  merchandise  at  competitive  rates. 
BRITISH  ANTIQUE  EXPORTERS  LTD., 
Tel:  Newhaven  (07912)  5561  (8  lines) 
New  Road  Industrial  Estate,  New- 
haven,  Sussex. 


FIREARMS  £3.50 

From  all  good  booksellers  or  from 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  BOOK  DIVISION, 

CHESTERGATE  HOUSE, 

VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  SW1V  1HF 


S.  and  K.  Morris 

Six  Bells,  Pathlow, 
S  tra  tf ord-upon-  Avon 
(on  the  A3  4) 
Tel:  Stratford  4350 


Exhibition  and  sale  of  19th  Century 
paintings  and  drawings  at  the  Midland 

Hotel,  New  St.  Birmingham  on 
Thursday  ntli  April,  iiam-7pm  to  mark 

the  publication  of:  A  Catalogue  of 
Birmingham  and  W.  Midlands  Painters  of 
the  lgth  Century. 


Connoisseur  ^ntiqueg 

(Peter  and  Queenie  Kaufmann) 

29  Meeting  House  Lane 
Brighton,  Sussex  BN1  1HB 


We  hold  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  collect- 
ions of  FINE  CARRIAGE  CLOCKS.  Your  en- 
quiries are  invited  by  'phone,  letter  or  personal  call 
GRAND  SONNERIES,  QUARTER  REPEAT- 
ERS,  FINE  CASES  BY  BEST  MAKERS 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


in  the  village  of  Lustleigh 

(off  the  Bovey  Tracey-Moretonhampstead 
Road) 

in  the  county  of  Devon 

VICTORIAN  GLASS,  POTTERY, 
PORCELAIN,  SILVER,  COPPER 
AND  BRASS 

MONDAY-FRIDAY  2.30-5.30 
or  by  appointment 
(Lustleigh  326) 


Silver  Taperstick 
George  II  1733 

Maker  LB. 
3  ozs.  I4dwts 

R.  E.  PORTER 

2  and  4  POST  OFFICE  ROAD 

BOURNEMOUTH  Bournemouth  24289 


CLOVER  HOU 

Books  for  Collect) 

P.O.  Box  798-D 
Calistoga.  Calif.  94t 

Books  about  antiques,- 
illustrated,  children's,  < 

Over  1,500  titles 
(old  and  new)  in  stoc 
FREE  search  service  f 
out-of-print  books  o 
all  subjects.  Send  war 
Catalogues  issued. 


A  very  unusual  George  III  Tea  Ca 
finely  engraved  and  chased  ivith  paslora  i 
London  1 768.  By  B.  A/.,  possibly  Bet 
Maisonneuve.  Weight  11  ozs.  l}i 
Height  52  ins. 

H.  R.  JESSOP  Ltd. 

3  MOTCOMB  ST.,  BELGRAVES 
LONDON  S.W.I.  01-  I 


FIIMAIMC 

FOR 

IMPORTER 


UP  TO 
180  DAYS 

We  pay  your  supplier  world-w 
■nd  draw  a  110  day  bill  or  » 

Writ*  for  full  details  today  idti 
name  and  address  of  your  bank*! 

PHENSHIF 

CONFIRMING  H0US1 

17  AMBROSE  AVE.,  LONDON  N.W. 
ENGLAND  PHONE  01-458S 


SPRING  ARMS  FAIR 

26th  and  27th  April  1974  at 

THE  CUMBERLAND  HOTEL 
MARBLE  ARCH,  LONDON  W.l. 

Open  Friday  11am  to  8pm      Saturday  10am  to  7pm 

THE  12th  INTERNATIONAL 
ARMS  FAIR 
Arms,  Armour,  Militaria, 
Buy,  Sell,  Exchange  or  just  Browse. 

Over  70  tables. 
Admission  with  Free  Guide  60p 


Christie's 


Friday,  April  26th 


Fine  Victorian  Pictures 

The  Properties  of  Col.  Norman  Colville,  M.C.,  Ralph  Dutton,  Esq., 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Longstaff,  Major-General  I.  H.  Lyall  Grant,  Colin  MacKenzie,  Esq., 

and  others. 


The  Lawn  at  Goodwood,  1886,  by  Thomas  Walter  Wilson  and 
Frank  Walton,  signed,  36  in.  by  60  in. 


From  April  22nd  to  April  29th 
Christie's  will  be  holding  the  following 
Victorian  Sales 


Monday  22nd 
Tuesday  23rd 
Tuesday  23rd 

Wednesday  24th 
Thursday  25th 

Thursday  25th 

Friday  26th 
Monday  29th 


Ceramics 

Drawings  and  Watercolours 

Dolls.  Musical  Boxes, 
Talking  Machines  and  Records 

Silver 

Furniture,  Objects  of  Art  and 
Sculpture 

Cameras,  Photographs  and 
Photographica 

Fine  Pictures 

Continental  Ceramics 


Catalogue  30p 

Catalogue  36p 

Catalogue  25p 

Catalogue  30p 

Catalogue  53p 

Catalogue  36p 

Catalogue  £1.40 

Catalogue  30p 


All  catalogues  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogue. 


S3 


Christie's  in  Geneva 

At  the  Hotel  Richemond 


Wednesday,  May  1st 
at  8  p.m. 


Pair  of  frames,  by  Carl  Faberge 
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Christie's  in  Geneva     W(Mlj  m  M 

At  the  Hotel  Richemond  at  8  p.m. 


Obsidian  elephant  with  a  flat  clock 
on  its  howdah,  by  Carl  haberge, 
XJ  ins.  high. 


Selection  of  objects  in  various  hardstones 
and  gold,  by  Carl  Faberge. 

Catalogue  available  from  our  London  Office, 

price  £1.75  post  paid,  or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $5.00  post  paid. 
All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 

8S 


i 


Christie 9  S  in  Geneva      Thursdf^y 2nd 

at  10.30  a.m., 

At  the  Hotel  Richemond  3  p.m.,  and  8  p.m. 


Magnificent  Jewels 
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Christie  s  in  Geneva 

At  the  Hotel  Richemond 


Thursday,  May  2nd 
at  10.30  a.m., 
3  p.m.,  and  8  p.m. 


; 


Selection  of  emerald  and  diamond 
jewellery,  the  clip  by  Cartier. 


Catalogue  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  £2.50  post  paid, 
'  or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $7.00  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 
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Christie's 


Wednesday,  May  8th 


Valuable  Natural  History  Books, 
Travel  and  Atlases 

The  Properties  of 

Brigadier  F.  P.  Barclay, 

D.S.O.,M.C.,D.L. 

Commander  Bernard  Penrose, 
R.N.V.R. 

Winnafreda,  Countess  of  Portarlington 

Major-General  C.  W.  Woods, 

C.B.,M.B.E.,M.C. 

From  the  Collection  of  the  late 

Sir  James  Horlick,  Bt. 

and  others. 


Cellarius  (A.):  Harmonia  Macrocosm ica  (Atlas  Coclestis)  29  coloured 
charts,  folio,  contemporary  red  morocco  gilt,  Amsterdam  1661. 


Trattinick  (L.):  Ausgemalte  Tafeln  aus  dem 
Archiv  der  Gewachskunde,  477  hand-coloured 
engraved  plates,  40  original  parts,  4to,  wrappers, 
Vienna  1812-14. 


Regenfuss  (F.M.):  Choix  de  Coquillages  et  de 
Crustaces,  mezzotint  portrait  of  Frederick  V  in  blue, 
145  hand-coloured  figures  of  shells  on  12  plates,  folio, 
contemporary  French  red  morocco,  Copenhagen  1758. 


Catalogue  available  from  our  London  and  New  York  Office. 
All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 
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hr  is  tie's 


Friday,  May  10th 


)dern  British  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture 


n  the  Le  Bas  Collection,  and  others. 


:rts  8,  East  Leeds,  by  Charles  Ginner,  R.A., 
d  and  dated  1916,  19in.  by  28lin. 


tlogue  (37  plates,  including  3  in  colour)  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  £1.15  post  paid, 
om  our  New  York  Office,  price  %2.50  post  paid. 

I  ales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 
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Christie's 

Forthcoming  Sales 


APRIL  1974 

Sales  begin  at  11  a.m.  precisely,  unless  otherwise  stated  and  are  subject 
to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues.  Those  sending  Commissions 
or  making  enquiries  should  refer  to  the  sale  code  name  which  is  in  brackets 
after  each  sale. 


Monday  1st  at  10.30  a.m. 

Fine  English  Porcelain  circa  1780-1840 

(Brameld) 

Tuesday  2nd 

Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture  (Caroline) 

Tuesday  2nd  at  10.30  a.m. 
Japanese  Works  of  Art  (Tanto) 

Wednesday  3rd  at  10.30  a.m. 

Clocks,  Watches  and  Scientific  Instruments 

(Delta) 

Wednesday  3rd  and  Thursday  4th 
Modern  Printed  Books,  Autograph  Letters 
Manuscripts  and  Drawings  (Rex) 

Thursday  4th  at  11  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m. 
Important  English  Furniture,  Objects  of 
Art,  Eastern  Rugs  and  Carpets  (Copland) 

Thursday  4th 

Claret  and  White  Bordeaux  (Danglade) 
Friday  5th 

Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture  (Henrietta) 

Monday  8th  at  10.30  a.m. 

Fine  Japanese  Swords  and  other  Works 

of  Art  (Hachi) 

Monday  8th 

Fine  Continental  and  Turkish  Pottery 
(Pumpkin) 

Tuesday  9th 

Miniatures  and  Objects  of  Vertu  (Owl) 
Tuesday  9th 

English  Drawings  and  Watercolours  (Jolyon) 

Tuesday  9th  at  10.30  a.m. 

Fans,  Costume,  Embroidery  and  Textiles 

(Box) 

Tuesday  9th  at  12.00 
Christie-Restell  Sale  of  Trade  Stocks 
at  Beaver  Hall  (Seal) 

Wednesday  10th 

English  and  Continental  Furniture  and 

Objects  of  Art  (Coxed) 


Thursday  11th  at  10.30  a.m. 
Pictures  by  Old  Masters  (Margaret) 

EASTER 

Wednesday  17th  at  10.30  a.m. 

Arms  and  Armour  (Cole) 

Wednesday  17th 

Important  Jewels  (Cabrier) 

Thursday  18th  at  11  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m. 

English  and  Continental  Furniture,  Objects 

of  Art,  Eastern  Rugs  and  Carpets  (Cragg) 

Thursday  18th 

Sale  of  Wine  Lying  Overseas,  Offered 
F.O.B.  (Trapps) 

Friday  19th  at  10.30  a.m. 

English  and  Continental  Pictures  of  the 

18th  and  19th  Centuries  (Octavia) 

Monday  22nd 

Victorian  and  Later  Ceramics  (Northwood) 

Monday  22nd  at  11  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m. 
Fine  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art, 
South  East  Asian  Export  Wares  (Sung) 

Tuesday  23rd 

Victorian  Drawings  and  Watercolours  (Joseph) 

Tuesday  23rd  at  10.30  a.m. 

Dolls,  Musical  Boxes,  Talking  Machines, 

and  Records  (Doll) 

Wednesday  24th 

Victorian  and  19th  Century  Silver 

(Makepeace) 

Wednesday  24th  at  10.30  a.m. 

Fine  Historical  Steam  Engine  Models 

and  Ship  Models  (Dean) 

Thursday  25th 

Victorian  Furniture,  Miniature  Furniture, 
Objects  of  Art  and  Sculpture  (Crake) 

Thursday  25th  at  10.30  a.m. 
Victorian  Cameras,  Photographs  and 
Photographica  (Patent) 

Friday  26th  at  10.30  a.m. 
Fine  Victorian  Pictures  (Violet) 

Monday  29th 

Continental  Ceramics  of  the  Victorian  Era 

(Doccia) 


Monday  29th 

English,  Foreign  and  Ancient  Coins,  Orders 
and  Decorations  (Aureus) 

Tuesday  30th 

Fine  Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  (Siena) 

Tuesday  30th  and  Wednesday  1st 
Antiquities  and  Primitive  Art  (Nike) 

MAY 

Wednesday  1st  at  10.30  a.m. 
Victorian  Staffordshire  Portrait  Figures, 
Pot  Lids  and  Fairings  (Strasbourg) 

Thursday  2nd 

English  and  Continental  Furniture,  Objects 
of  Art,  Textiles,  Eastern  Rugs  and  Carpets 

(Crace) 

Friday  3rd  at  10.30  a.m. 

Fine  Pictures  by  Old  Masters  (Rosemary) 

Monday  6th 

Fine  English  Pottery  (Cream) 
Monday  6th 

Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art  (Peking) 
Tuesday  7th 

Old  Master  and  Modern  Prints,  Etchings 
and  Woodcuts  (Vladimir) 

Tuesday  7th 

Fine  Miniatures,  Gold  Boxes,  Enamels  and 
Objects  of  Vertu  (Cormorant) 

Wednesday  8th 

Modern  Sporting  Guns  and  Vintage 
Firearms  (Collier) 

Wednesday  8th 

Valuable  Natural  History  Books,  Travel 
and  Atlases  (Camellia) 

Thursday  9th 

Fine  English  Furniture,  Objects  of  Art, 
Eastern  Rugs  and  Carpets  (Crow) 

Thursday  9th 

'End  of  Bin'  Sale  of  Miscellaneous  Wines, 
Spirits  and  Cigars  (Tinta) 

Thursday  9th  at  2.30  p.m.  and  Friday  10th 
Modern  British  Paintings,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture  (Marigold) 


SAI , S  OVERSEAS 
I N  VITZERLAND 

At  th«  Hotel  Richemond,  Geneva,  Monday,  April  29th  at  3  p.m. 
Art  Noareau  and  Art  Deco  (Cameo) 

Monday,  April  29th  at  8  p.m.  Charity  Sale  of  Manuscripts  and 
tatographs  in  aid  of  The  Foundation  Clair-Bois,  Geneva. 
Tuesday,  April  30th  at  10.30  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 
( )i;jects  of  Art  and  Vertu,  Fine  Fans,  Decorative  Jewellery  and 
Gold  Wares  (Siam) 

Tuesday,  April  30th  at  8  p.m.  Fine  and  Rare  Wines  in  association 
with  Pierre  Vallade,  Geneva  (Fendant) 
Wednesday,  May  1st  at  10.30  a.m. 
Fine  European  Silver  (Liege) 


Wednesday,  May  1st  at  3  p.m.  Fine  Russian  Silver, 
Niello  and  Enamels,  Art  (Perchin) 

Wednesday,  May  1st  at  8  p.m.  Highly  Important  Works  of  Art 
by  Carl  Faberge  (Perchin) 

Thursday,  May  2nd  at  10  a.m.,  3  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 
Magnificent  Jewels  (Cullinan) 

IN  CANADA 

At  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel,  Montreal,  Friday,  May  3rd  at  8  p.m. 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and  Prints  by  Canadian 
Artists  (Cancan) 


Our  representatives  in  America: 

New  York:  Perry  T.  Rathbone,  Christopher  Burge,  David  Hall 

867  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021.  Tel:  (212)  744.4017. 
Telex:  New  York  620721.  Cables:  Chriswoods.  N.Y. 


California :  Barbara  Roberts  Associates  Inc. 

450  North  Roxbury  Drive,  Beverly  Hills. 
California  90210. 

Tel:  (213)  273.0550.  Telex:  Beverly  Hills  674858. 


Telephone:  (01)  839  9060    Telex:  916429 
8  King  Street  St  James's  London  SWlY  6QT        Telegrams:  Christian  London  swt 
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Be 


pening  m  May  19 


EXHIBITION 


UTCH  AND  FLEMISH 
PAINTINGS 


onday-Friday  10.0-5.30     Saturday  10.0-1. 


From  The 

Carrington  Collection 


Although  Carrington 
have  always  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  fine  silver, 
both  antique  and  modern, 
we  also  hold  an 
interesting  stock  of 
antique  boxes, 
two  of  which  are  shown  here. 
An  antique  exquisite  gold  and  enamel  Swiss 
snuffbox  with  a  very  fine  mosiac  lid  showing  the 
Reichenbachen  Falls.  (The  place  of  confrontatii 
between  Sherlock  Holmes  &  Dr.  Moriaty). 
By  contrast,  a  William  IV. 
Silver  vinaigrette, 
depicting  the  round  tower  of 
Windsor  Castle. 

Engine  turned  base. 
Made  by  Taylor  and  Perry, 
in  Birmingham. 


CARRINGT 

130  Regent  Street,  W. 


I 


One  end  of  the  gallery  of  the  main  hall 


The  beautiful  dining  room  with  a  view  of  the  gardens 


GREENW1CI 1,  CONNECTICUT 

Magnificent  House  for  an 
Art  Collector 


High  in  the  Round  Hill  countryside  stands  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  houses  in  America.  It  commands  miles  of  view 
over  the  treetops  to  Long  Island  Sound. 

On  entering,  one  steps  into  a  bright  world  of  Jacobean  splendor- 
enhanced  by  the  brilliance  of  the  1 8th  century.  The  great  marble 
hall  goes  through  the  house,  and  is  crossed  by  the  86-foot  long 
gallery.  The  high-ccilinged  library  with  a  15th  century  carved- 
stone  mantel  adjoins  the  sunny  silk-walled  drawing  room, 
designed  to  suit  the  most  sophisticated  tastes.  A  vaulted-stone 
archway  leads  to  a  classic  English  dining  room.  Each  of  these 
rooms  looks  out  on  the  200-foot  terrace  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 
The  game  room  has  an  adjoining  Gothic  bar,  which  leads  down 
to  a  dramatic  chatciu  wine  cellar. 

Styled  for  opulent  living  and  entertaining,  the  house  is  a  spec- 
tacular showcase  for  an  art  collection,  and,  in  fact,  has  been 
suggested  for  use  as  a  museum.  There  is  an  indirect  lighting 
system  to  make  the  house  bright  on  the  darkest  day.  Also, 
there  are  more  than  100  wall  outlets  for  direct  lighting  of 
individual  paintings,  which,  when  lighted,  make  the  house  glow 
with  colour. 

Upstairs  the  large  master  suite  has  two  lavish  baths,  one  in 
dazzling  pink  onyx.  There  are  five  other  large  and  luxurious 
bedrooms,  each  with  bath,  and  an  upstairs  study.  Servants' 
quarters. 

The  house  is  a  brilliant  design  by  a  connoisseur  of  Jacobean 
architecture  who  gave  it  a  priceless  wealth  of  detail  and  the 
blessing  of  huge  windows  in  every  room  to  flood  the  house  with 
sunlight.  Built  without  regard  to  cost,  its  construction  is  basically 
fireproof:  steel,  reinforced  concrete  and  brick. 

In  1969,  the  house  was  extravagantly  renovated  by  its  owner, 
another  true  connoisseur.  He  embellished  the  breathtaking 
interior  and  made  every  conceivable  improvement,  including 
the  installation  of  air  conditioning. 

Twenty-six  choice  acres.  New  90-foot  swimming  pool. 

All  or  any  part  of  the  museum-quality  antiques  and  art  objects 
are  available  to  the  purchaser,  making  it  possible  to  move  into 
a  completed  home  immediately. 


DUFF  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  Realtor 

36  Sherwood  Place,  Greenwich,  Connecticut  06830 
Exclusive  Agent  203/661-4100 


Sotheby's 

Wednesday,  17th  April,  at  10.30  am 


ENGLISH  POTTERY 


the  property  of 
the  late  Stanley  Hedges,  David  Joel,  Esq., 
and  other  owners 


Sotheby's 

Tuesday,  23rd  April,  at  10.30  am 


AN  IMPORTANT  COLLECTION  OF  ITALIAN  MAIOLICA 

and  at  11  am  approximately 

IMPORTANT  CONTINENTAL  POTTERY 


A  Gubbio  lustrcd  tazza,  9  inches  A  very  rare  Strasbourg  blackcock  tureen  and  cover,  20J  inches 


(Sothcby  Parke  Bernet,  New  York) 


will  hold  the  following  sales  in  April 

ON  VIEW  AT  LEAST  TWO  DAYS  PRIOR       ALL  CATALOGUES  POST  FREE 


Monday,  ist  April,  at  10.30  am 
Printed  Books 

Monday,  ist  April,  at  2.30  pm 
Good  Greek  and  Russian  Icons 

Monday,  1st  April,  at  2.30  pm  and 
following  day,  at  1 1  am  and  2.30  pm 
Important  Chinese  Ceramics 
and  Works  of  Art 

Tuesday,  2nd  April,  and  following 
day,  at  1 1  am 

Modern  French  and  German 
Illustrated  Books 

Tuesday,  2nd  April,  at  9  pm 
A  Distinguished  Collection  of 
French  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Century  Paintings,  Watercolours 
and  Drawings,  formed  by  the 
present  owner  between  1895 
and  1930 

Tuesday,  2nd  April,  at  9.45  pm 
approx.,  and  following  day,  at  11  am 
Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings  and  Sculpture, 
Watercolours  and  Drawings 

Wednesday,  3rd  April,  at  11  am  and 

2.30  pm,  at  Belgravia 

Arts  and  Crafts,  Furniture, 

Bronzes,  Silver,  Enamel  and 

Liberty  Metalwork,  and 

Art  Nouveau 

Wednesday,  3rd  April,  at  9  pm  and 
following  day,  at  1 1  am 
Important  Sale  of  American, 
English  and  European 
Contemporary  Art,  1945-1973 

Thursday,  4th  April,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 
Studio  Ceramics 


Thursday,  4th  April  and  following 

day,  at  I  am 

at  115  Chancery  Lane, 

London  WC2A  iPX 

(Hodgson's  Rooms) 

Printed  Books 

Thursday,  4th  April,  at  3  pm 
Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings  and  Sculpture — Part  II 
Impressionist  and  Modern 
Drawings  and  Watercolours 
—Part  II 

Friday,  5th  April,  at  11  am 
English  Furniture,  Works  of  Art 
and  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Monday,  8th  April  and  following 
day,  at  11  am 

Atlases  and  Maps,  Americana, 
Voyages  and  Travel,  Autograph 
Letters  and  Historical  Documents 

Monday,  8th  April,  at  11  am 
Clocks,  Watches  and  Scientific 
Instruments 

Monday,  8th  April,  at  1 1  am 
Objects  of  Vertu  and  European 
and  Eastern  Enamels 

Tuesday,  9th  April,  at  10.30  am 
and  2.30  pm 

Chinese  Works  of  Art  and 
Ch'ing  Porcelain 

Tuesday,  9th  April,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Fine  Victorian  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Watercolours 

Wednesday,  10th  April,  at  10.30  am 
Inexpensive  Wines  for  Current 
Drinking 

Wednesday,  10th  April,  at  11  am 
Old  Master  Paintings 


Thursday,  nth  April,  at  11  am 
English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 

Thursday,  nth  April,  at  2.30  pm 
Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century  Drawings 
and  Watercolours 

Tuesday,  16th  April,  at  10.30  am 
Modern  and  Antique  Firearms 
and  Edged  Weapons 

Wednesday,  17th  April,  at  10.30  am 
English  Pottery 

Wednesday,  17th  April,  at  n  am, 
at  Belgravia 

English  and  Continental 
Furniture,  Clocks,  Bronzes, 
Textiles  and  Works  of  Art, 
1830-1930 

Thursday,  18th  April,  at  10.30  am 
Fine  Jewels 

Thursday,  1 8th  April,  at  n  am 
English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 

Friday,  19th  April,  at  1 1  am 
Fine  English  Furniture,  Ship 
Models,  Dolls  and  Rugs  and 
Carpets 

Monday,  22nd  April,  and  following 

day,  at  1 1  am 

Modern  First  Editions 

Monday,  22nd  April,  at  1 1  am 
Wood  and  Ivory  Netsuke,  Inro 
and  Lacquer  Wares  and 
Decorative  Japanese  Works  of  Art 

Tuesday,  23rd  April,  at  10.30  am 
An  Important  Collection  of 
Italian  Maiolica 

Tuesday,  23rd  April,  at  11  am  approx. 
Important  Continental  Pottery 


Tuesday,  23rd  April,  at  n  am 
Oriental  Manuscripts  and 
Miniatures 

Tuesday,  23rd  April,  at  11  am 
and  2.30  pm 

Important  Nineteenth  Centur; 
and  Modern  Prints 

Tuesday,  23rd  April,  at  1 1  am  and 
2.30  pm,  at  Belgiavia 
Fine  Victorian  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Watercolours 

Wednesday,  24th  April,  at  1 1  am  " 
Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century  English  an 
Continental  Paintings 

Thursday,  25th  April,  at  1 1  am 
Important  Musical  Instrument 

Thursday,  25th  April,  at  1 1  am,  ' 
at  Belgravia 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  Furnitu 

Thursday,  25th  April  and  followii 
day,  at  I  pin 
at  115  Chancery  Lane, 
London  WC2 A  iRX 
(Hodgson's  Rooms) 
Printed  Books 
Friday,  26th  April,  at  1 1  am 
Continental  Furniture,  Textih 
Works  of  Art  and  Rugs  and 
Carpets 

Monday,  29th  April  and  following 
day,  at  11  am 
Printed  Books 

Monday,  29th  April,  at  1 1  am  ' 
Important  English  and 
Continental  Portrait  Miniatur 
Gold  and  Enamel  SnufFBoxes- 

Monday,  29th  April,  at  n  am  and 

2.30  pm 

Antiquities 

Tuesday,  30th  April,  at  10.30  am  :i 
2.30  pm 

Oriental  Ceramics 


LONDON 

Sothcby  &•  Co.,  34-35  New  Bond  Street, 
London  Wi  A  2AA 
Telephone:  01-493  8080 
Telex:  1  •  ndon  24454 
Telegram*.  Abinitio,  London 

Sothcbv'  Belgravia,  19  Motcomb  Street, 
London  SV/iX  8  LB 
Telephone:  <j'-235  4311 
Telex:  London  24454 
Telegrams:  Gavel,  London 

Sothcby  &  Co.,  115  Chancery  Lane, 
London  WC2A  iPX 
(Hodgson's  Rooms) 
Telephone:  01-405  7238 

SCOTLAND 

John  Robertson,  19  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh  EH23AH 
Telephone:  031-226  5438 
Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Edinburgh 

AUSTRALIA 

Bruce  Rutherford, 
Sotheby  &  Co.  (Australia)  Pty.,  Ltd., 
ioStodart  St.  Cambcrwcll,  Victoria  3124 
Telephone:  Melbourne  82  1003 
Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Melbourne 

TEXAS 

Miss  Flo  Crady, 
3 1 96  Gallcria  Post  Oak, 
5015  Westheimcr  Road, 
Houston,  Texas  77027 
Telephone:  (713)  623-0010 


BRAZIL 

Walter  Geycrhahn,  Rua  do  Rosario, 
135/137-20  andar,  Rio  de Janeiro 
Telephone:  252  7495 
Telegrams:  Eikos  Rio  de  Janeiro 

FRANCE 

Rear-Admiral  J.  Templeton-Cotill,  C.B. 
(Directeur), 
Princcsse  de 

Lippe-Bicstcrfeld 
Madame  Charete  del     >  (Assocics 

Castillo  specialistes) 
Marc  Blondcau 
Mile.  Sylvie  Avizou 
(Chargce  d' administration), 
Mile.  Marie  Odile  Deutsch  (secretaire), 
3  rue  de  Miromesnil,  Paris,  75008. 
Telephone:  265  32  20 
Telex:  2i550ext:  107 
c/o  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 

CANADA 

Geoffrey  Joyncr, 
Sothcby  &  Co.  (Canada)  Ltd., 
Suite  412,  The  Park  Plaza,  170  Bloor 
Street  West,  Toronto  180,  Ontario 
Telephone:  416-924-1196 

GERMANY 

Dr.  Ernst  Behrens, 
Secretaries:  Rita  Heinz  and 
Louise  Wicnicr, 
Galcriestrasse  6a,  8  Munich  22 
Telephone:  (010  49)  89  292252 
(010  49)  89  297822 


SWITZERLAND 

Dr.  J.  G.  Wille  in  partnership  with 

Alfred  Schwarzenbach, 

Sotheby  &Co.,  A.G., 

18  Bleichcrweg  8022  Zurich 

Telephone:  25001 1.  Telex:  52380 

Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Zurich 

NEW  YORK 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc., 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

N.Y.  1002 1 

Telephone:  212-879-8300 
Telex:  New  York  232643 
Telegrams:  Parkga!,  New  York 
ITALY 
Florence 

Carmen  Gronau  (Consultant), 

Dr.  S.  N.  Cristea, 

Sotheby's  of  London,  s.r.l., 

Palazzo  Capponi,  Via  Gino  Capponi  26, 

Florence,  50121 

Telephone:  570410 

Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Fircnze 

Milan 

John  Winter, 

Via  Montenapolcone  3, 

Milan 

Telephone:  783907 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Mrs.  Patricia  Ward, 
Sothcby  Parke  Bernet, 
232  Clarendon  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Telephone:  617  247-2851 


SPAIN 

Fernando  D'Ornellas, 

Marques  dc  Vilanant, 

Sothcby  Parke  Bernet  dc  E<pana,  S.A 

Centro  Iberia  Mart  -  Primer  Planta, 

Pedro  Teixeira  8,  Madrid  20 

Telephone:  458  7900  Extn.  56 

CALIFORNIA 

Sothcby  Parke  Bernet, 

7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles 

California  90036 

Telephone:  213-937  5130 

Telex:  Los  Angeles  677120 

Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Los  Angeles 


HOLLAND 

Jhr.  D.  J.  A.  A.  van  Lawick  van  Pab: 
Secretary:  Elsbeth  van  Tienhoven, 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet, 
98  Rokin,  Amsterdam 
Telephone:  (010  3120)  225  491 
Telegrams:  Abimtio,  Amsterdam 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

Rcinhold  H.  Cassircr, 
Sothcbv  J'arkc  Bernet  South  Africa 
(Proprietary)  Ltd..  P.O.  Box  31010, 
Braamfontcin.  Johannesburg 
Telephone:  Johannesburg  724  5067 
724  602 

Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Johanr.esbu 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  newyork 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021    Telephone:  (212)  879-8300    Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York 

ANNOUNCES  A 
MAJOR  SERIES  OF  AUCTION  SALES 


ednesday,  1st  May,  at  8  pm 

4PORTANT  TWENTIETH 
ENTURY  PAINTINGS, 
RAWINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 

>m  the  Arnold  Marcmont  Collection 
:luding  works  by  Arp,  Brancusi,  Braquc,  Calder, 
;  Chirico,  Cornell,  Dubuffet,  Giacometti,  Gris,  Kelly, 
ce,  Leger,  Lipchitz,  Motherwell,  Nicholson,  Picabia, 
:asso,  Rothko  and  Scvcrini 

le  number  3630    Catalogue  Sio  (by  mail  S 1  2) 


Friday,  3rd  May,  at  2  pm 

MODERN  PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS  AND 
SCULPTURE 

including  works  by  Appcl,  Bazainc,  Bombois,  Foujita, 
Gonzales,  Kisling,  Lebasquc,  Lipchitz,  Loiseau,  Luce, 
Maillol,  Matta,  Manc-Katz,  Metzinger,  Moore,  Moret, 
Riopellc,  Scvcrini,  Siquieros,  Valtat  and  Zadkine 

Sale  number  3633    Catalogue  S3  (by  mail  $4) 


mrsday,  2nd  May,  at  2  pm 

4PORTANT  NINETEENTH 
ND  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
'ATERCOLOURS  AND 
RAWINGS 

uding  works  by  Chagall,  Dali,  Daumier,  Dubuffet, 
ify,  Ernst,  Feininger,  Kandinsky,  Klce,  Kollwitz, 
igrittc,  Matta,  Miro,  Modighani,  Moore,  Nolde,  Picasso, 
don,  Rouauk,  Signac,  Tanguy  and  Vlaminck 

le  number  3631    Catalogue  S4  (by  mail  $5) 


Friday,  3rd  May,  at  8  pm  and  following  day,  at  10. 15  am 

IMPORTANT  POST-WAR  AND 
CONTEMPORARY  ART 

including  works  by  Again,  Bacon,  Cornell,  D'Arcangclo, 
De  Kooning,  Gorky,  Kelly,  Kline,  Louis,  Noland, 
Oldenburg,  Rivers,  Rosenquist,  Stella,  Warhol 
and  Wessehnan 

Sale  number  3634    Catalogue  SH  (by  mail  $  1  o) 


ursday,  2nd  May,  at  8  pm 

E1PORTANT  IMPRESSIONIST 
1 MODERN  PAINTINGS 
t  MD  SCULPTURE 

4  uding  works  by  Degas,  Dubuffet,  Ernst,  Feininger, 

vj  x>,  Kandinsky,  Leger,  Magrittc,  Marini,  Matisse,  Miro, 

5  >ore,  Picasso,  Pascin,  Redon  and  Renoir 

?  e  number  3632    Catalogue  S 1  o  (by  mail  S 1 2) 


On  view  from  Friday,  26th  April 


Order  catalogues  by  sale  number  - 
available  three  weeks  prior  to  sale 


Tickets  for  specified  evening  sales  arc  available 
upon  written  request  to  Dept.  L.S. 


logues  also  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  Los  Angeles,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  London,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wi  A  2AA  and  from 
prescntatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Houston,  Johannesburg,  Madrid,  Milan,  Munich,  Paris,  Toronto,  Zurich  and  Melbourne 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  newyork 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021    Telephone:  (212)  879-8300    Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York 

Wednesday,  1st  May,  at  8  pm 


IMPORTANT  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 

from  the  Arnold  Maremont  Collection 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet.  newyork 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021    Telephone:  (212)  879-8300    Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York 

Thursday,  2nd  May,  at  8  pm 


IMPORTANT  IMPRESSIONIST  AND  MODERN 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 


Henri  Matisse,  Le  Serf,  signed  with  initials,  titled,  bronze  with 
dark  brown  patina,  executed  :n  "no-03,  36  inches  high 


Joan  Miro,  FettttTK  Nne,  signed,  dated  8.32,  and  titled  on  the 

reverse,  oil  on  board,  13  j  by  7l  inches 
The  property  of  the  late  EL  Sturgis  lngersoll,  of  Philadelphia 


Henry  Moore,  Reclining  Figure,  bronze  with  grey  and  mottled  green  patina, 
one  of  an  edition  of  six,  94  inches  long 


957, 


1 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet.  newyork 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021    Telephone:  (212)  879-8300   Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York 

Wednesday,  17th  April,  at  10.15  am  and  2  pm 


IMPORTANT  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS 


On  view  from  Thursday,  nth  April 
(except  Friday,  12th  April) 


liarend  Cornells  Kockkoek,  The  Old  Mill,  signed  and  dated  1854, 
on  panel,  I7§  by  23  inches 


Charles  Henri  Joseph  Lcickcrt,  Winter  Street  Scene,  signed  and  dated  '5! 
on  cradled  panel,  26  by  21  inches 


John  Thomas  Peelc,  A  Prayer for  Health,  signed, 
31  by  43  inches 


Luigi  Loir,  Winter  on  the  Seine,  signed  arid  dated 1 
33s  by  59  inches 


Illustrated  catalogue  $4  (by  mail  S5) 


C  italoi  ics  also  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  Los  Angeles,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  London,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wi  A  *AA  and  fr 
representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Houston,  Johannesburg,  Madrid,  Milan,  Munich,  Pans,  Toronto,  Zurich  and  Melboum 


Sotheby  &  Co  A.G.  Zurich 

18  Bleicherwcg,  8022  Zurich    Telephone:  (010  41  1)  25001 1 
Telex:  52380     Telegrams:  Abinitio  Zurich 
Tuesday,  7th  May,  at  17.00 

AN  IMPORTANT  COLLECTION  OF  ZURICH  PORCELAIN 

the  property  of  Alfred  Schwarzenbach,  Esq., 
to  be  sold  at 
THE  DOLDER  GRAND  HOTEL,  ZURICH 

Telephone:  (101  41  51)  321620  and  321630     Telex:  53449 


A  Zurich  group  of  Lovers,  16  cm  (6}  inches)  A  pair  of  Zurich  figures  of  a  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess, 

probably  by  J.  I.  Meyer,  19  cm  and  20.5  cm  (7  .J  and  NJ  inches) 


A  Zurich  Turkish  group,  14  cm  (5 £  inches) 


A  Zurich  figure  of  Africa,  17  cm  (6J  inches) 
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FOR  SALE 

Old  Prints.  Unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  01-262  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1 856, 47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.1 . 

Collection  of  paintings  for  sale  by  Duncan  Grant,  Augustus  John 
and  Spencer  Gore.  Please  write  Box  No.  8690  for  details. 

Antique  Maps  and  Prints:  Illustrated  catalogue  25p.  Richard 
Nicholson,  Wavecrest,  Menai  Bridge  Road,  Bangor,  Caernarvonshire. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  INAUGURAL  SWORD 

The  U.S.  Bicentennial  Society  and  Wilkinson  Sword  Limited  are 
issuing  1,000  exact  copies  of  the  Washington  Inaugural  Sword. 
Numbered  and  registered.  For  free  colour  brochure  and  provenance 
write:  U.S.  Bicentennial  Society,  Box  12091,  Richmond,  Virginia 
23241. 

Edward  Bawden.  Set  of  eight  prints  of  London  scenes  for  sale. 
Tel.  St.  Johnston  01-491  3866. 

Royal  Doulton  bust  of  HRH  The  Prince  of  Wales,  commemorating  his 
investiture.  From  certified  limited  edition  of  150.  $1,200  ono.  Box  No. 
8693. 

Early  English  Watercolours.  Private  collector,  over  many  years, 
reducing  his  over-large  collection,  has  many  fine  examples  by  well- 
known  artists,  of  whom  list  is  available.  Please  mention  any  special 
interests.  Box  No.  8694. 
WANTED 

Oil  paintings  by:  Edouard  Cortes.  State  size,  condition  and  price 
clearly.  Write:  W.  Perrige,  2  Oak  Lane,  Bloomsburg,  PA.  17815. 
Tel.  (717)  784  5738. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Detailed  Editorial  Indexes  for  The  Connoisseur  are  published  three 
times  a  year  at  £1.15p  each  (plus  3Jp  postage).  From  The  Circulation 
Dept.  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  22  Armoury  Way,  London 
S.W.18. 


Renaissance  Polish*  Versatile  translucent  wax  that  gently  lifts  the 
grime  of  antiquity  from  all  surfaces,  leaving  them  delightful  to  see  and 
touch.  Made  by  special  authority  of  the  British  Museum  and  supplied 
to  professional  restorers  everywhere.  Renaissance  is  now  available 
privately  by  mail  orderto  readers  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  at  Chestergate 
House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London,  SW1V  1HF.  Price  per  can 
US/Canada:  $2.60.  Mailing  costs  per  can,  by  air:  $2.60;  surface:  $1 .60. 
Price  per  can  UK  and  overseas:  £1.00.  Mailing  +  VAT  at  10%  per  can: 
UK  25p;  Overseas  55p.  10%  discount  overall  on  orders  of  six  or  more. 
'('Exceptional . . .  unique  wax  polish'  -  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  Oct.  1  970) 

Male,  32.  London  Public  School.  Seeks  immediate  employment, 
preferably  in  Scotland,  but  would  willingly  consider  moving  to  another 
area.  Experience  with  large  Scottish  Antique  shop-Fine  Art  Auctioneers, 
removals,  storage,  joinery,  timber  preservation  and  book-keeping. 
Please  write:  Arran  Stewart,  23  Princes  Street,  Perth,  Scotland. 

Professional  Photographer  will  photograph  your  antiques,  anywhere. 
01-274  2602;  Academy  Photos,  13/15  Shakespeare  Road,  London 
SE24  OLA. 

William  Mulready:  information  on  whereabouts  of  paintings, 
drawings,  letters  required  for  a  book  on  the  artist.  Marcia  R.  Pointon, 
The  Barber  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  The  University,  Birmingham  15. 

Research  commissions  undertaken  by  consultancy  with  art  historian 
and  paleographer  on  staff,  other  specialists  available.  Absolute  con- 
fidentiality. Routledge  Associates,  25  Woodhayes  Rd.,  London  S.W.19. 


Register  advertisements  are  15p  per  word  minimum  €2.25  for  15  words, 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager. 
THE  CONNOISSEUR.  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE.  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE 
ROAD,  LONDON,  SW1V  1HF.  (01-834  2331).  Addresses  or  Box 
Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly 
marked with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  the  Connoisseur  accept 
no  responsibility  for  any  sales  affected. 


CHINESE         iBSSm  GALLERY 

ORIGINAL  CHINESE  PAINTINGS 

by  known  artists  of  the  last  100  years 

Antique  and  Modern  Chinese  arts,  hand-made 
folk-craft  and  toys. 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.1 

(01-580  7538) 


GARRARD  WISH  TO  PURCHASE 

Jewellery  and  silver  by  Robert,  James  or 
Sebastian  Garrard.  Most  pieces  will  be  marked 
'Panton'  or  'Albemarle'  Street. 

GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 
112  Regent  Street,  London,  W1 A  2JJ  Tel:  01-734  7020 


EDWARD  SPEELMAN  LTD 

Old  Masters 

EMPIRE  HOUSE,  175  PICCADILLY 
LONDON  W1V  ONP 
01-493  0657 


COLLECTOR  has  50  antique  or  original 

CHESS  SETS  for  sale. 

Also  interesting  collection  ANTIQUE  LACE 

Viewing  by  appointment. 
Write:  Mr  Chcno  Av.  Franklin-Roosevelt,  32, 
B-1050  Brussels 


Catijeralte  of  Castor 

Established  1909 


1  udor  House 
Lower  Bridge  Street 
Chester  20095 


Old  English  Furniture  and 
Sporting  Pictures 


ietce- 


ANCIENT  ART  AND  ORIENTAL  FURNITURE 

\S%tee/,  *yfeu>  ^totu/  ^fflteef.  S£>ndbt. 


OPENING  IN  PARIS 

Antique  dealer  with  exclusive,  unique,  high  prestige  location 
in  Paris,  seeks  partner  or  eventually  associate.  (Possibilities: 
antique,  modern  paintings  and  jewellery) 
For  further  information: 
Please  apply  to  The  Connoisseur,  Box  No.  8692. 
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A  MASTERPIECE  BY  HENRY  GREENWAY 

A  fine  George  III  Silver  Jug  in  the  Neo-Classical  style  introduced  into  England  in  the 
1760s  by  the  Adam  Brothers.  Made  in  the  year  ijjj  by  Henry  Green  way  who 
worked  in  Giltspur  Street,  London. 

The  applied  medallions  are  taken  jrom  "Tassies"  devised  by  James  Tassie  who  supplied 
many  such  moulds  to  Wedgwood;  they  are  rarely  found  in  old  silver. 
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S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 


.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD. 
i  8  MUSEUM  ST. 
.ONDON  WC1A  1LY. 
TEL  01-405  2712 

Ine  minute  from  the  British  Museum. 

/lember  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  CORP. 
104  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  10022 
TEL  0101-212-75-38920 

Member  of  the  National  Antique 
and  Art  Dealers'  Association  of  America 


A  fine  quality  Sheraton  period  mahogany 
elliptical  breakfast  table  crossbanded  in  satinbirch 
and  rosewood  on  centre  column  support 
and  reeded  quadripod.  English  circa  1795. 
Length  84"  (213  cms).  Width  53*  (135  cms). 


ET,  ST  JAMES'S,  LONDON  SWi.  Telephone  01-930  7888  (24  hours).  Telex  Spink  Westd 


A  Museum  of 
How' 


Through  the  enthusiasm  of  a  group  of  North 
Staffordshire  men,  the  Gladstone  Pottery  in  Longton, 
one  of  the  six  old  towns  of  the  City  of  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  has  been  saved  from  demolition.  It  is  the  best 
surviving  example  of  a  potbank  still  scarcely  touched 
by  twentieth-century  technology,  with  four  bottle 
ovens,  low-ccilingcd  workshops  nestling  between 
oven  hovels,  and  many  other  typical  features  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 

In  June,  the  Gladstone  Pottery  will  be  opened  to 
the  public  as  a  museum.  The  original  range  of 
processes  will  be  seen  in  action.  Spode's  original 
throwing  wheel,  which  has  been  on  loan  to  the  Science 
Museum,  London,  will  be  in  use.  Pottery  will  be  made 
by  the  old  methods,  and  sold  in  the  museum  shop.  The 
educational  role  of  the  museum  will  be  strong :  the 
director,  Mr.  David  Sekers,  hopes  to  arrange  lecture 
tours,  seminars,  short  courses,  films  and  self-teaching 
aids.  Mr.  Sekers  estimates  that  visitors  will  exceed 
100,000  by  1975. 

One  may  ask  why  sue  museum  was  not  opened 
long  ago.  No  humane  person  car>  ->ment  the  passing  of 
the  old  Black  Country  townsca^  (  the  Potteries  - 
bristling  with  bottle  ovens  and  with  a  pall  of  black 
smoke  hanging  above.  ('The  air  soots  us  well',  as  the 
old  macabre  postcards  put  it.)  But  there  was  a  case  for 
preserving  one  of  the  old  potbanks  for  'industrial 
archaeology'.  The  main  difficulty  in  financing  such  a 


scheme  was  that  no  consortium  of  potters  was  anxious 
to  make  a  tourist  attraction  of  one  of  their  better- 
known  brethren.  Spode  and  Minton  could  not  be 
expected  to  put  down  money  to  preserve  Etruria  and 
publicize  Wedgwood's;  and  shameful  depredations 
were  made  on  Etruria,  in  spite  of  vigorous  public 
protest.  But  luckily  the  Gladstone  Pottery  was  not 
famous  enough  or  big  enough  to  attract  jealousy,  and 
the  trustees  of  the  rather  cumbersomely-named 
Staffordshire  Pottery  Industry  Preservation  Trust, 
whose  first  object  is  to  make  Gladstone  a  living 
museum,  include  Mr.  R.  J.  Bailey,  managing  director 
of  Royal  Doulton  Tableware,  Mr.  Robert  Copeland  of 
Spode's  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Johnson,  chairman  and 
managing  director  of  H.  and  R.  Johnson-Richards 
Tiles.  Lord  Poole  is  chairman  of  the  trustees,  who 
also  include  Lord  Aberconway  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Charles- 
ton, Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Ceramics,  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 

The  immediate  work  of  the  trustees  must  be  fund- 
raising.  The  cost  of  saving  and  developing  the  Glad- 
stone Pottery  as  a  living  museum  is  estimated  to  be 
£250,000  over  the  next  seven  years,  including 
£18,500  for  the  purchase  of  the  site,  £6,000  for  the 
renovation  of  four  bottle  ovens,  £47,500  for  building 
restoration  and  decoration;  £42,000  for  heat,  light  and 
power;  a  minimum  of  £45,000  for  machinery 
exhibits;  £21,000  for  fees  and  contingencies;  and 
£109,000  for  recurring  costs,  but  less  £39,000  on 
anticipated  earned  income.  Half  of  the  £250,000  has 
already  been  promised;  and  the  museum  intends  to 
charge  admission  of  i5p  plus  a  'compulsory  donation' 
of  a  further  i5p  (children,  iop  plus  iop).  Nevertheless, 
a  great  deal  more  money  is  needed,  especially  if  the 
museum  is  to  offer  bursaries  or  fellowships  for 
students  of  the  ceramics  industry;  and  The  Connoisseur 
thinks  the  whole  project  worthwhile  and  impressive 
enough  to  recommend  to  our  readers'  generosity. 
The  chairman  of  the  fund-raising  group  is  Mr.  D.  H. 
Johnson,  Development  Trust  Office,  Gladstone  Pottery, 
Uttoxetcr  Road,  Longton,  Stoke-on-Trent  ST3  iPQ, 
Staffordshire,  England. 

Mr.  David  Sekers  makes  it  clear  that  'the  museum 
will  not  just  be  Merrie  England'.  There  will  be  no 
fancy-dress  potters  in  clogs  and  smocks.  It  will  not  be 
like  those  Welsh  craft  museums  where  sonsy  wenches 
in  witch  hats  carve  love-spoons  while  you  watch.  Also, 
the  museum  will  not  merely  concentrate  on  the 
eighteenth  century- Wedgwood  and  his  contempor- 
aries. It  will  be  just  as  concerned  with  the  period  of 
great  technical  innovation  between  1800  and  1914.  The 
pottery  industry  was  in  many  ways  a  perfect  mi  ro- 
cosm  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  England  (ri^e  of 
population,  introduction  of  steam  engines,  growth  of 
chartism,  bread  riots,  mass-production,  division  of 
labour,  etc.)  And  the  Gladstone  Museum  can  fairly 
claim  to  be  a  microcosm  of  the  pottery  industry  during 
its]  ';od  of  greatest  expansion. 
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Omar 
Ramsden 
-Artist 
Goldsmith 

Peter  Cannon-Brookes 

Of  all  the  creators  oj fine  silver 
active  before  the  Second  World  War 
Omar  Ramsden  is  much  the  best  known 
and  yet  his  life  and  work  has  attracted 
a  quite  extraordinary  amount  of 
mis-information.  The  famous  signature 
'OMAR  RAMSDEN  ME  FECIT' 
engraved  on  the  underneath  of  thousands 
of  pieces  of  silver  has  ensured 
his  continued  high  reputation 
but  little  has  been  published  to  date 
concerning  the  actual  design  and 
production  of  these  pieces. 
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centenary  of  Omar  Ramsdcn's  birth  was  celebrated 
year  and  the  first  major  exhibition  of  his  silver, 
ch  was  seen  in  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Bristol  and 
don,  made  possible  a  critical  re-examination  of  his 
/ity  and  an  assessment  of  his  personal  role.  A  start 

made  in  1961  by  Eric  Delieb  who  drew  much  of 
nformation  from  Leslie  Durbin  and  Leonard  Burt, 
1  of  whom  had  worked  for  Omar  Ramsden 
ng  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  but  the  account 
lished  then  requires  correction  in  the  light  of 
nt  research  and  documentary  evidence  must  be 
rated  from  'workshop  talk'.  What  then  is  the 
ble  information  now  available? 
he  son  of  Benjamin  Woolhouse  Ramsden  and 
ah  (nee  Ibbotson),  Omar  Ramsden  was  born  in 
field  on  August  21,  1873.  On  his  birth  certificate 
Christian  name  is  given  as  'Omer',  possibly  a 
vation  from  Homer,  but  by  an  early  date  he  was 
ivn  by  the  familiar  'Omar'.  His  father  gave  his 
ipation  as  'engraver'  and  the  family's  address  as 
ir  Street,  Nether  Hallam  (Walkley).  The  house  in 
:h  Omar  Ramsden  was  born  still  stands.  In  Whites' 
field  Directory  of  1879  Benjamin  W.  Ramsden  & 

are  entered  as  'Manufacturers  of  silver  and 
xoplate  fish  carvers,  fish  eaters,  dessert  spoons, 
es,  scoops,  etc.  at  the  Rockingham  Works,  124 
kingham  Street',  and  B.  W.  Ramsden  would 
:ar  to  have  been  prosperous  because  he  is  also 
red  as  a  'Stationer,  etc'  at  270  South  Road.  The 
ily  house  was  then  still  at  16  Fir  Street,  Walkley. 
:n  years  of  Omar  Ramsden's  childhood  were  spent 
lie  United  States  of  America,  for  reasons  as  yet 
nown,  and  many  years  later  he  stated  that  he  had 
it  his  childhood  abroad  and  returned  to  England 
irly  youth'.  Whether  the  whole  family  travelled  to 
United  States  remains  uncertain,  but  in  Whites' 
field  Directory  of  1889  B.  W.  Ramsden  is  des- 
ed  as  a  'Manager',  of  68  Fir  Street,  Walkley. 
ar  Ramsden  must,  however,  have  returned  from 
United  States  in  or  before  1887  when  he  was 
renticed  to  a  Sheffield  firm  of  silversmiths  and  by 
lication  the  early  records  would  indicate  that  this 

not  the  family  firm.  During  this  apprenticeship 
ar  Ramsden  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  technical 
ling  and  experience  of  mechanised  silver  produc- 

and  in  1890  he  started  attending  evening  classes 
he  Sheffield  School  of  Art.  Thus  at  the  age  of 
:nteen  he  first  revealed  an  interest  in  the  creative 
gn  of  silverware  as  against  learning  the  craft  skills 
:s  production. 

esigii  for  the  Westminster  Cathedral  Monstrance, 
ibed  on  the  scroll  monstrance  for  Westminster 

HEDRAL  IN  SILVER  GILT  AND  ENAMELLED,  OMAR  RAMSDEN 
LWYN  C  E.  CARR  ST.  DUNSTAN's  STUDIO  SEYMOUR  PLACE 

th  Kensington,  pencil,  watercolour  and  bodycolour 
>uff  paper,  41  by  19  inches.  This  design,  prepared  by 
yn  Carr  and  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
5,  was  retained  by  him  at  the  break-up  of  the  partnership 
was  presented  by  his  residuary  legatees  in  1940.  (cf.  No.  6.) 
itminster  Cathedral. 


Through  the  Sheffield  School  of  Art  evening  classes 
Ramsden  met  Alwyn  C.  E.  Carr  and  although  they 
were  fierce  rivals  a  close  friendship  sprang  up  which 
was  to  lead  to  their  partnership  seven  years  later. 
Alwyn  Charles  Ellison  Carr  was  a  year  older  than 
Omar  Ramsden,  having  been  born  on  August  8,  1872 
at  Pitsmoor,  Sheffield,  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Carr 
of  Sheffield  and  Emily  Carr,  the  second  daughter  of 
Charles  Ellison  of  Walkley.  Alwyn  Carr's  family  was 
considerably  more  prosperous  that  the  Ramsdens  and 
socially  better  placed  and  an  early  education  at  the 
Pitsmoor  National  School  was  followed  by  three  years 
at  the  Sheffield  Central  Higher  Grade  School,  from 
which  he  entered  the  Sheffield  School  of  Art.  In  1893 
Alwyn  Carr  won  the  Sheffield  Corporation  Scholar- 
ship, tenable  at  the  Sheffield  School  of  Art  for  four 
years,  and  the  following  year  Omar  Ramsden  won  the 
same  award.  For  the  next  three  years  the  two  young 
men  worked  in  friendly  rivalry  and  during  the  summer 
vacations  attended  the  special  courses  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Art  in  London  and  sketched  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  In  Pawson  and  Brailsford's 
Directory  of  1895  B.  W.  Ramsden  &  Co.  are  entered  as 
'Electroplated  goods  manufacturers'  of  245  Rocking- 
ham Street,  the  home  address  as  70  Fir  Street,  Walkley, 
but  while  there  arc  no  further  entries  for  B.  W. 
Ramsden  in  later  directories,  there  arc  entries  for  his 
wife  Norah  Ramsden.  Presumably  Benjamin  Ramsden 
died  soon  after  1895,  though  Norah  Ramsden  does  not 
appear  to  have  died  until  1930.  However,  Omar 
Ramsden  seems  to  have  shown  no  interest  in  joining 
either  his  father's  or  his  mother's  business  and  at  the 
end  of  the  period  of  tenure  of  Alwyn  Carr's  scholar- 
ship (1897)  they  both  left  Sheffield  and  spent  six 
months  to  a  year  travelling  through  Belgium, 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Germany,  on  a  kind  of 
wanderjahr.  Not  everything  which  they  saw  in 
Germany  met  with  their  approval  and  at  the  end  of  his 
life  Omar  Ramsden,  somewhat  surprisingly  in  the 
light  of  his  own  work,  wrote  of  'German  lands, 
where  craftsmen,  reaching  always  for  new  and 
curious  effects  could  not  "let  well  alone"  and  must 
needs  stilt  up  their  bowls  and  cups  on  tall  stems; 
they  were  even  guilty  of  standing  heavy  cups  upon  the 
heads  of  tired  and  bored-looking  figures  of  huntsmen, 
or  balancing  salt  receptacles  on  the  tails  of  frisky 
dolphins'. 

Nothing  survives  of  Alwyn  Carr's  earliest  work,  but 
in  the  collection  of  the  Sheffield  College  of  Art  is 
preserved  Omar  Ramsden's  wax  model  for  a  ceremonial 
key,  which  is  signed  'Omar  Ramsden/1895'  ar>d  in- 
scribed 'Design  for  a  Ceremonial  Key  for  the  opening 
of  the  Sheffield  Municipal  Buildings'.  Neither  the 
design,  nor  the  execution,  are  particularly  distinguished, 
but  as  an  example  of  later  Victorian  eclecticism  in  the 
wake  of  Alfred  Stevens  the  model  is  not  without 
interest  though  it  reveals  no  significant  contact  with 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Movement.  In  1897  Omar 
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Ramsden  won  first  prize  in  the  open  competition  for 
the  design  of  a  mace  for  the  City  of  Sheffield,  offered 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  its  first  Lord  Mayor  (1896- 
97).  For  the  execution  of  this  commission  Ramsden 
turned  to  Alwyn  Carr  for  assistance  and  their  partner- 
ship may  have  been  formed  informally  as  early  as 
September  1897,  though  February  1898  is  the  generally 
accepted  date  and  their  mark  was  registered  in  that 
year.  What  is,  perhaps,  surprising  was  the  decision  by 
two  young  silversmiths  from  Sheffield  to  set  up  a 
workshop  in  London  to  produce  a  large  mace  for 
Sheffield  which  was  to  be  assayed  in  that  city.  Apart 
from  their  ambitions,  the  reason  also  lies  in  the  passion 
both  partners  had  for  the  theatre  and  it  is  said  that  on 
many  occasions  they  attended  performances  in  London 
with  unfinished  portions  of  the  Sheffield  Mace  stuffed 
in  their  pockets.  The  work  was  carried  out  at  Stamford 
Bridge  Studios  in  Chelsea,  a  mean  and  broken-down 
building  close  to  Chelsea  Station,  and  the  completed 
mace  was  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1899. 
Based  on  sixteenth  and  seventeenth-century  English 
examples,  the  design  of  the  Sheffield  Mace  is  entirely 
orthodox,  but  buried  in  amongst  the  decorative 
mouldings  of  the  base  is  the  inscription  'omar 

RAMSDEN  AND  ALWYN  C.  E.  CARR  MADE  ME  IN  THE 

year  of  our  lord  1 899',  setting  the  precedent  for 
future  signatures. 

Ramsden  and  Carr  were  joined  at  the  beginning  of 
their  partnership  by  Walter  Andrews  who  started  as 
an  errand  boy  and  was  trained  as  a  silversmith  in  their 
workshop.  A.  E.  Ulyett,  who  was  to  become  manager 
in  later  years,  also  entered  the  workshop  in  the  early 
years  of  the  partnership  and  became  senior  chaser, 
responsible  for  all  repousse  work.  The  lack  of  any 
finished  silver  executed  by  either  Omar  Ramsden  or 
Alwyn  Carr  before  their  partnership  and  the  execution 
of  the  Sheffield  Mace  makes  it  well-nigh  impossible  to 
assess  with  any  precision  the  relative  contributions  of 
the  two  men.  Since  Omar  Ramsden  won  the  com- 
petition for  the  Sheffield  mace  with  a  finished  design 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  historicism  displayed 
is  entirely  representative  of  his  ideas  at  the  time,  as 
rcvcale* !  earlier  by  his  design  for  the  key  of  1895.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to 
whether  Omar  Ramsden  ever  developed  sufficient  skill 
to  carry  out  the  fine  quality  repousse  work  character- 
istic of  the  Sheffield  Mace  and  the  student  is  left 
wondering  whether  the  lion's  share  of  the  actual 
execution  fell  to  Alwyn  Carr,  or  other  more  experien- 
ced workshop  assistants  at  present  unknown.  What  is, 
however,  virtually  certain  is  that  from  a  very  early 
date  Omar  Ramsden  never  participated  in  the  actual 
execution  of  any  of  the  pieces  which  bear  his  signature. 

Apart  from  the  Sheffield  mace  at  least  two  other 
pieces  of  silver  of  very  different  character  were  pro- 
duced in  1899  and  these  are  considerably  more  imagina- 
tive in  design  and  execution.  The  first,  a  bowl  in  the 
City  Museum  of  Sheffield  is  decorated  with  panels  of 


2.  Sheffield  Corporation  Mace,  inscribed  the  gift  of  henry, 

DUKE  OF  NORFOLK  AND  EARL  MARSHAL,  MAYOR  1895-96, 

LORD  MAYOR  1896-97  and  OMAR  RAMSDEN  AND 

ALWYN  C.  E.  CARR  MADE  ME  IN  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD  I  899, 

silver  gilt,  Ramsden  and  Carr,  Sheffield,  1899.  40 J  inches  long. 
In  1897  Omar  Ramsden  won  the  open  competition  for  the 
design  of  this  mace,  and  his  partnership  with  Alwyn  Carr 
was  originally  formed  to  execute  this  commission. 
City  of  Sheffield  Corporation. 


3.  Bowl  decorated  with  a  panel  of  dog  roses  framed  by  briars 
and  linked  around  the  belly  by  intertwined  briars  and  close 
to  the  rim  by  the  inscription  content  who  lives  with 

TRIED  STATE  NEED  FEAR  NO  CHANGE  OF  FROWNING  FATE, 

silver,  Ramsden  and  Carr,  London,  1899.  7I  inches  diameter. 
This  bowl  was  presented  to  the  City  Museum  of  Sheffield  in 
1940  by  the  residuary  legatees  of  Alwyn  Carr. 
City  Museum,  Sheffield. 
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roses  framed  by  conventional  briars  and  linked  by 
rtwincd  briars,  all  repousse'  and  the  inscription,  also 
)USSCe,  'CONTENT. WHO. LIVES. WITH. TRIED. STATE. 
D.FEAR.NO. CHANGE  OF. FROWNING  FATE'  forms  all 

ortant  element  in  the  composition.  Underneath 
base    is    inscribed,    again    repousse,  'omar. 

1SDEN.&.ALWYN.C.E.CARR.MADE.ME.IN.  THE.  YEAR. 

p'.  The  second,  a  tall  vase  in  an  English  private 
ection,  is  decorated  with  conventional  pome- 
lates  and  curving  and  interlacing  stems  rising  from 
ave  border,  repousse,  and  underneath  the  foot  in 
;k  repousse  letters  'omar  ramsden  &  alwyn 
carr/made  ME/1899'.  Both  pieces  reveal  in 
r  decoration  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  Movement  and  of  the  sinuous 
ns  of  Art  Nouvcau,  which  raise  them  into  the 
lest  class  of  craftsman-made  silver  of  c.  1900.  How- 
c,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  attribute  the  con- 
:ion  of  these  highly  imaginative  pieces  to  Alwyn 
r  it  is  useful  to  compare  the  Sheffield  Mace  to  the 
mcellor's  Mace  of  the  University  of  London  which 
presented  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  in  1902. 
Jwyn  Carr  always  claimed  authorship  of  the 
inccllor's  Mace  and  at  the  break-up  of  the  partner- 
>  he  retained  ownership  of  the  finished  drawing  for 
)equeathed  to  the  University  of  London  in  1940). 
n  a  superficial  examination  reveals  a  very  different 
more  imaginative  designer.  As  against  the  beefy 
oricism  of  the  Sheffield  Mace,  Alwyn  Carr's 
gn  is  much  more  elegant  and  refined.  The  crowned 
d  is  traditional  in  form  though  enlivened  by  coats 
inns  in  champleve  enamels  held  by  four  winged 
ires,  repousse.  These  figures  show  Light  and 
ication  triumphant  over  Darkness  and  Ignorance, 
lboliscd  by  the  four  bound  and  caged  figures 
eath.  This  latter  motif  with  its  spiral  elements  looks 
ward  to  many  of  the  later  designs  modelled  by  A. 
Jlyett.  The  long  shaft  is  overlaid  with  four  twisted 
les  of  silver  wire  relieved  at  intervals  by  four  knots 
taining  panels  and  translucent  enamel  protected  by 
jecting  silver  straps  and  the  cup-shaped  finial  is 
orated  with  four  crowned  roses,  repousse.  Each 
nent  of  the  design  has  atautness  and  vitality  which  is 
:e  lacking  in  the  solemn  forms  of  the  Sheffield  Mace 
the  Chancellor's  Mace  marks  a  new  departure  in 
design  of  English  regalia.  This  view  of  the  signifi- 
ce  of  the  differences  in  conception  between  the  two 
st  important  early  maces  executed  by  Ramsden  and 
r  is  reinforced  by  the  Great  Mace  of  the  Royal 
ilege  of  Surgeons  of  Australasia,  executed  by  Omar 
nsden's  workshop  after  the  break-up  of  the  partner- 
),  where  the  design  follows  that  of  the  Sheffieid 
ce  with  relatively  few  modifications, 
oon  after  the  completion  of  the  Sheffield  Mace 
:ess  enabled  Ramsden  and  Carr  to  divide  the  studio 
m  the  workshop  and  while  the  former  was  estab- 
ed  at  Albert  Bridge,  Battersea,  the  workshops  were 
loved  to  Fulham,  where  they  were  to  remain  until 


they  were  closed  shortly  after  Ramsden's  death  in  1939. 
The  new  studio  was  not  a  complete  success  and  the 
partnership  acquired  a  property  with  a  splendid  old 
mulberry  tree  in  Seymour  Place,  off  the  Fulham  Road, 
which  Omar  Ramsden  transformed  into  St.  Dunstan's. 
This  old-world  building  with  its  portcullis  and  large 
studio  room  became  the  centre  of  the  lives  of  the 
partners  and,  apart, from  exhibitions  of  their  work, 

4.  Vase  decorated  with  conventional  pomegranates  and 
curving  and  interlacing  stems  rising  from  a  wave  border, 
engraved  under  the  lip  'AFAnHTfii  lYNEProi' 
(Beloved  co-worker),  Ramsden  and  Carr,  London,  1899. 
Height  11]  inches.  An  almost  identical  vase,  without  the 
inscription,  made  in  1900  was  acquired  by  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  in  that  year,  but  from  the  inscription  the 
earlier  vase  would  appear  to  have  once  belonged  to  either 
Omar  Ramsden  or  Alwyn  Carr  and  may  be  the  silver  flower 
vase  mentioned  in  Alwyn  Carr's  will  of  1938. 

J.  S.  M.  Scott  Collection,  London. 

5.  The  Chancellor's  Mace  of  the  University  of  London, 
silver  gilt  and  decorated  with  enamels,  Ramsden  and  Carr, 
London,  1902.  52J  inches  long.  This  mace  was  presented  by 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  Vice-Chancellor  from  1896  to  1902, 

on  his  retirement,  and  Alwyn  Carr  always  claimed 
authorship  of  it. University  oj  London. 
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they  were  able  to  indulge  their  passion  for  amatc 
dramatics  in  which  members  of  the  workshop  st 
also  participated  on  occasions.  During  the  early  peri 
of  the  partnership  much  of  the  business  was  fmaiu 
by  Alwyn  Carr  and  the  profit  ploughed  back  into  it 
improve  the  studio  and  the  workshop.  The  partn< 
took  over  a  builders'  yard,  adjacent  to  the  workshc 
and  constructed  a  drawing  office  and  additional  spa 
for  chasers'  benches. 

During  the  years  before  the  First  World  War  tl 
business  began  to  flourish  and  the  team  in  the  worksh< 
gre-w  large.  Apart  from  the  gifted  silversmiths  workii 
with  Walter  Andrews  and  A.  E.  Ulyctt's  activity 
the  senior  chaser,  who  was  also  responsible  for  mode 
ling,  Jeanne  Etevc  worked  part-time  as  an  cnamellt 
The  enamels  decorating  the  Chancellor's  Mace  wet 
at  least  in  part,  executed  by  Alwyn  Carr  himself  at 
the  additional  assistance  provided  by  Jeanne  Etcvew! 
useful,  though  her  standard  of  design  left  a  good  d< 
to  be  desired.  After  1919  Jeanne  Etevc  spent  most 
her  time  in  the  studio  and  undertook  Ramsdei 
secretarial  work  which  had  previously  been  carri 
out  by  Newman.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Fil 
World  War  in  1914  the  team  was  further  strcngthcnl 
by  the  arrival  of  William  Martin,  who  was  apprcntid 
to  Ramsden  and  became  an  excellent  chaser,  al 
Robert  Masscy  who  was,  again,  apprenticed  to  Ran 
den  and,  although  a  fine  silversmith,  Masscy  becai 
the  principal  engraver  in  the  workshop  until  well  afl 
the  arrival  of  Ernest  Wright  in  1923.  On  the  otl 
hand  Leonard  Burt  entered  the  workshop  towards  1 
close  of  the  First  World  War  also  to  be  trair 
informally  as  a  silversmith. 

Both  Ramsden  and  Carr  were  staunch  Ron 
Catholics  and  many  of  the  important  commissions 
the  partnership  period  came  from  Roman  Cath< : 
religious  foundations.  Pre-eminent  amongst  tlr: 
commissions,  as  well  as  the  best  known,  is  the  mae  • 
ficcnt  monstrance  executed  by  Ramsden  and  Can  1 
1907  for  Westminster  Cathedral.  In  the  design  of  s 
piece  there  is  a  considerable  contrast  between  the  t. , 
wiry  quality  of  the  cruciform  section  of  the  m  • 
strance  and  the  much  heavier  if  elegant  forms  of  j 
support  with  its  canopied  niches.  Again  Alwyn  Cf 
claimed  authorship  of  tins  piece  and  retained  pos  - 
sion  of  both  the  finished  drawing  for  it  and  the  brc ; 
model  at  the  break-up  of  the  partnership  (bequeat  1 
to  Westminster  Cathedral  in  1940).  The  weak  cnan  ■ 
presumably  executed  by  Jeanne  Eteve,  strike  an  aln  t 
alien  note  and  mar  what  is  almost  certainly  the  mas  - 

6.  Monstan.ce,  cruciform  in  shape,  with  statuettes  of  Ss.  Pet< 
Francis,  Clare  and  Colette  in  the  canopied  niches  of  theshat. 
silver  gilt  and  set  with  precious  stones,  Ramsden  and  Carr, 
London,  1907.  Height  30  inches.  The  monstrance  bears  the 
arms  of  Bishop  Francis  Bourne  and  was  made  from  the  plat 
and  jewels  presented  by  a  Franciscan  nun  (Poor  Clare 
Colettine).  The  Mont  Thabor,  height  Si  inches,  is  of  gilt 
bronze  and  may  have  been  taken  from  the  gilt  bronze  mod 
which  was  presented  to  Westminster  Cathedral  by  the 
residuary  legatees  of  Alwyn  Carr  in  1940.  Westminster  Cath  * 


ccc  of  Ramsden  and  Carr's  partnership  years.  To  the 
rtnership  Omar  Ramsdcn  had  brought  a  flair  for 
ganisation  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  manu- 
:ture  of  silverware  learnt  during  his  apprenticeship 
Sheffield,  while  Alwyn  Carr  contributed  imagina- 
ic  designs  and  almost  a  genius  for  social  intercourse, 
lie  St.Dunstan's  studio  provided  the  centre  for  enter- 
ining  an  ever-growing  circle  of  friends  and  for 
)lding  the  yearly  exhibitions  of  their  work  which 
ere  faithfully  recorded  in  the  press.  In  1914  Alwyn 
irr  enlisted  in  the  Artists'  Rifles  and  was  granted  a 
mnnission  in  the  R.A.S.C.  in  March  1915.  He  left 
r  France  and  served  as  2nd  Lieutenant  and  Lieutenant 


Circular  Box  with  domed  lid,  decorated  with  broad  spiral 
bes,  four  cabochon  stones  and  a  crown  shaped  open  work 
rial,  silver,  Alwyn  Carr,  London,  1922.  4?  inches  diameter, 
lis  box,  in  the  spirit  of  C.  R.  Ashbee,  dates  from  shortly 
ter  the  break-up  of  the  partnership  and  was  presented  to  the 
ity  Museum  of  Sheffield  by  the  residuary  legatees  of 
IwynCarr.  City  Museum,  Sheffield. 

itil  June  1917  when  he  was  gazetted  Captain,  but  in 
ly  191 8  he  was  invalided  out  and  granted  the 
inorary  rank  of  Captain.  After  some  months  of  ill- 
■ss  Carr  tried  to  return  to  the  old  partnership  which 
imsden  had  developed  with  conspicuous  success 
roughout  the  war  years. 

By  1918/19  the  entire  character  of  the  partnership 
d  altered  to  an  extent  which  made  it  impossible  to 
turn  to  the  working  relationships  enjoyed  before 
114.  During  the  war  years  Ramsdcn  had  made  con- 
'  lerable  profits  from  war  memorials  and  by  .  p  <  the 
isiness  was  financially  sound.  Ramsden  no  lo  igcr 
eded  to  rely  upon  the  financial  support  of  Carr  and 
this  were  added  the  problems  raised  by  Ramsden's 
3se  friendship  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downes-Butcher 
,hich  had  grown  up  during  Carr's  absence.  Both 
rtners  had  remained  bachelors  with  quarters  in  St. 
unstan'i  but  dissensions  arose  and  Carr  resented  the 
'  fluence  Mrs.  Downes-Butcher  had  over  Ramsden. 


8.  Altar  Candlestick,  with  hexagonal  shaft  decorated  with 
applied  rope  mouldings  along  the  edges,  engraved  on  the  foot 

CAPPELLAE  MINOR1S  COLL.  B.  MARIAE  DE  ETON, 

a.d.mdccccxxv  and  ALWYN  carr  me  fecit, 
silver,  Alwyn  Carr,  London,  1924.  Height  30]  inches. 
This  candlestick  belongs  to  the  set  of  six  with  crucifix  en  suite 
which  was  presented  in  1925  by  Lady  Powell  for  use  in  the 
Lower  Chapel.  Eton  College. 

The  partnership  was  formally  dissolved  in  spring  19 19 
and,  whilst  Ramsden  retained  St.  Dunstan's,  Alwyn 
Carr  established  himself  in  the  former  studio  of  the 
sculptor  Sir  Hamo  Thorneycroft.  During  the  1920's 
Alwyn  Carr  was  very  active  as  a  silversmith  and  de- 
signer of  wrought  iron  but  it  is  revealing  that  the 
circular  Box  and  Cover  which  he  made  in  1922  (City 
Museum,  Sheffield)  is  so  clearly  in  the  spirit  of  C.  R. 
Ashbee.  This  piece  has  every  appearance  of  having 
been  made  by  Carr  himself  and  perhaps  provides  a 
late  example  on  which  to  base  an  assessment  of  Carr's 
own  manual  skill.  The  great  set  of  altar  candlesticks 
and  cross  made  by  Carr  111  1924  for  the  Lower  Chapel 
of  Eton  College  clearly  required  workshop  facilities 
but  his  use  of  twisted  wire  decoration  applied  to  the 
angles  of  the  shafts  echo  his  design  of  the  London 
University  Mace  and  suggests  that  other  pieces 
executed  during  the  partnership  years  with  this  particu- 
lar motif  may  owe  their  inspiration  more  to  Carr  than 
to  Ramsdcn.  By  the  time  Alwyn  Carr  drew  up  his 
will  in  1938  the  rift  seems  to  have  been  healed  and  he 
wrote  'To  Omar  Ramsdcn,  St.  Dunstan's,  Seymour 
Place,  West  Brompton,  my  friend  and  partner  for  so 
many  years,  my  continuous  affection  and  gratitude  for 


9.  Tea  Caddy,  with  straight  panelled  sides  edged  by  rope 
mouldings  and  decorated  with  an  applique  band  inscribed 

TEA  THOU  TRAGRANT  STREAM  WHEREON  THE  BARQUE 
OF  FRIENDSHIP  TVER  SAILS  IN  GENTLE  SUNLIT  EASE; 

silver,  Ramsden  and  Carr,  London,  L908.  Height  3  \  inches. 
The  use  of  the  rope  mouldings  to  edge  panels  of  this  tea  caddy 
suggests  that  the  design  of  thi .  ,-iece  may  be  due  to  Alwyn  Carr 
rather  than  Omar  Ramsden.  Private  Colic  /(. 
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10.  Jewel  and  Collar  of  the  Honourable  Company  of  Master 
Mariners,  22  carat  gold,  cast  and  enlivened  with 
multicoloured  touch  enamelling  and  seven  diamonds, 
Omar  Ramsden,  London,  1929.  Height  19  inches. 
Commissioned  by  Viscount  Rothermere  and  modelled  by 
A.  E.  Ulyett,  the  collar  was  cast  in  hinged  segments  and  the 
touch  enamelling  was  carried  out  by  Henri  de  Konigh. 
Master  Mariners'  Company. 

11.  Beaker,  engraved  below  the  lip  with  a  band  of  wave  and 
dot  ornament  which  is  repeated  on  the  moulded  foot,  silver, 
Ramsden  and  Carr,  London,  1914.  Height  si  inches. 

This  octagonal  beaker,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  by  Alwyn  Carr  in  1940, 

is  most  unusual  in  its  design  and  decoration  as  compared  to 

other  products  of  the  partnership,  and  since  it  was  retained  by 

Alwyn  Carr  for  his  personal  use  it  could  possibly  be  an 

example  of  his  own  work. 

I'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London. 


all  that  I  owe  to  him  during  our  years  together 
Alwyn  Carr  died  on  April  22,  1940  and  was  burie 
in  Little  Marlow  Cemetery,  having  made  provisio: 
in  his  will  for  the  building  of  a  Roman  Catholi 
Church. 

After  the  break-up  of  the  partnership  Omar  Rami 
den  retained  not  only  St.  Dunstan's  but  also  the  work 
shop  and  the  highly  skilled  cadre  of  craftsmen  whicl 
had  been  recruited  before  1919.  Walter  Andrews  con 
tinued  as  Ramsden's  foreman  and  principal  silversmith 
though  mainly  concerned  with  the  very  large  an 
expensive  special  commissions,  and  like  Leonard  Bur 
remained  in  the  workshop  until  shortly  after  Rams 
den's  death  in  1939.  Between  the  two  World  War 
A.  E.  Ulyett  acted  as  Ramsden's  manager  and  scnio 
chaser  but  his  main  activity  was  in  the  field  of  th 
finest  quality  repousse  work  and  the  modelling  of  th 
elaborate  finials  and  bosses  for  which  Ramsden  becam 
so  famous.  The  masterpiece  of  this  period  is,  withou 
doubt,  the  superb  gold  jewel  and  chain  commissions 
by  Lord  Rothermere  in  1929  for  the  Company  0 
Master  Mariners,  where  A.  E.  Ulyett  alone  wa 
responsible  for  the  modelling.  Before  1914  Alwyi 
Carr  prepared  sketches  or  finished  drawings  for  sub 
mission  to  clients,  since  Ramsden's  own  drawing 
were,  by  repute,  very  primitive  and  immediately  afte 
the  departure  of  Carr  this  function  was  carried  out  b1 
Ulyett.  However,  about  1920/21  William  E.  Maggf 
who  had  been  trained  as  a  chintz  designer  before  th 
First  World  War,  joined  Omar  Ramsden's  worksho 
and  although  he  was  trained  there  as  a  chaser  he  too 
on  the  design  work  with  Ramsden.  Perhaps  in  ordc 
to  protect  his  own  position,  Ramsden  never  refcrrc' 
to  William  Maggs  as  his  designer,  only  as  his  draught 
man ! 

Similar  problems  arose  over  enamelling  whe 
Jeanne  Eteve  progressively  withdrew  from  activity  i 
the  workshop  and  throughout  the  1920s  and  193c 
Ramsden  mainly  employed  Henri  de  Konigh  for  th 
work.  The  execution  of  the  Master  Mariners'  Jew 
and  Chain  reflects  this  new  workshop  organisatioi 
The  design  was  prepared  by  William  Maggs,  in  clo: 
consultation  with  Omar  Ramsden,  who  was  in  clo: 
but  independent  contact  with  Lord  Rothermere,  whil 
A.  E.  Ulyett  modelled  the  patterns  for  the  gold  sectior 
and  Henri  de  Konigh  carried  out  the  superb  qualii 
touch  enamelling.  William  Maggs  also  designed  lette 
ing  and  carried  out  peripheral  design  jobs  such  as  d 
Baptismal  and  Confirmation  Certificates  of  the  Di< 
cese  of  Sarawak.  Increased  business  lead  to  furth 
recruiting  and  more  silversmiths  joined  the  worksho 
William  G.  Burroughs  was  apprenticed  to  Ramsd< 
c.  1919  and  remained  in  the  workshop  until  1939  ai 
subsequently  worked  for  the  Royal  Mint,  whi 
Samuel  Coles  was  a  highly  skilled  silversmith  main 
concerned  with  large  pieces  such  as  the  St.  Bardiol 
mew  the  Great,  London,  candlesticks  (1934)  and  coi 
missions  for  the  Honourable  Artillery  Compar 


anard  Moss  arrived  in  Ramsdcn's  workshop  as  a 
jersmith  in  1928  and  again  stayed  on  until  1939  and 
s  subsequently  Leslie  Durbin's  partner  (1945-1970). 
e  heavy  demand  for  simple  pieces  also  encouraged 
msden  to  employ  further  silversmiths  of  a  lower 
ibre  and  both  Herbert  Borley  and  Bill  Gardiner 
ifined  their  attention  to  simple  hammered  pieces. 
Dinar  Ramsden  strengthened  his  team  of  chasers 
m  1923  when  Ernest  Wright  was  apprenticed  to 
n,  having  studied  engraving  at  the  Central  School, 
very  versatile  craftsman,  Wright  became  the  only 
>  quality  engraver  in  Ramsden's  workshop  after  the 
jarture  of  Robert  Massey  in  circa  1930.  Ernest 
right  taught  engraving  to  Leslie  Durbin  when  the 
ter  was  apprenticed  to  Ramsden  in  1929  as  an 
graver  and  chaser  and  decorator  of  precious  metals'. 
>lie  Durbin  left  Ramsden  in  1938  to  take  up  a  year's 
veiling  scholarship  and  set  up  as  an  independent 
■ersmith  in  1939.  After  war  service  in  the  R.A.F. 
istructing  topographical  models,  including  the 
sehne  Dam,  Durbin  returned  to  his  career  as  an 
lependent  silversmith  and  has  been  joined  by  Ernest 
right.  Other  chasers  active  in  Ramsden's  workshops 
less  important  commissions  included  W.  Martin 
J  Bennet.  Apart  from  the  silversmiths  and  chasers/ 
gravers,  Ramsden  also  employed  two  polishers 
ring  this  period.  Edward  Best  was  responsible  for  all 
ivy  work  and  assisted  in  the  production  of  the 
ought  iron  gates  for  the  Old  Bailey.  His  work 
:luded  the  polishing  of  all  the  mazer  bowls  and  odd 
js,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Frank  Moycs,  who 
0  worked  in  the  studio  and  waited  at  table.  With  a 
ge  team  and  heavy  production  schedules  the  ideals 
ofessed  by  Omar  Ramsden  tended  to  become 
ghtly  trimmed. 

Despite  protestations  to  the  contrary,  only  very 
scial  commissions  were  raised  by  hand  and  the 
aracteristic  hammered  finish  was  often  applied  to 
inks  spun  in  Birmingham,  or  even  cast.  All  sand- 
sting  of  silver  components  was  contracted  out  to  R. 
wen  and  Co.  and,  in  particular,  Mr.  R.  Forbes  of  that 
m  was  employed  and  the  original  models  executed 
wax  by  A.  E.  Ulyett,  covered  with  electro-deposited 
ppcr,  were  used  as  casting  patterns  for  special  com- 
issions.  If  the  design  was  potentially  popular  this 
odel  would  then  be  cast  in  brass  for  future  use,  as 
as  the  regular  practice  in  the  case  of  the  short  strips 
copper  repousse  which  were  used  to  cast  longer 
ips  in  brass  for  use  in  turn  as  patterns  in  casting  the 
corations  applied  to  mazer  bowls.  A  similar  tech- 
que  was  employed  for  chalices  and  the  lower  sections 
elaborate  examples  were  often  formed  from  dozens 
castings  all  soldered  together  and  then  finished.  The 
her  main  processes  contracted  out  were  gilding, 
here  Marr,  Morris  and  Co.  carried  out  almost  all 
imsden's  work,  and  woodwork.  Rodgers  in  Oxford 
rned  all  the  maple  bowls  and  treated  them  with  a  hot 
Dn  and  beeswax  to  obtain  the  stability  and  character- 


istic finish  desired  for  Ramsden's  mazer  bowls. 

Much  of  this  development  in  the  organisation  of  the 
workshop  was  indirectly  due  to  the  business  acumen 
of  Mrs.  Downcs-Butcher  who,  after  her  husband's 
death,  married  Omar  Ramsden.  Ncc  Annie  Emily 
Berrife,  Madame  (as  she  was  known  to  the  workshop 
staff)  was  a  formidable  woman  who  would  be  seen 
striding  down  the  streets  of  South  Kensington  clasping 
a  tall  cane  and  wearing  a  long  silver  chain  decorated 
with  scenes  from  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Ramsden 
himself  was  not  averse  to  publicity,  and  progress  on  his 
various  commissions  was  regularly  reported  in  the 
daily  press.  But  what  then  was  Ramsden's  significance 
if  he  neither  designed  nor  made  the  silver  which 
carried  the  proud  signature  'OMAR  RAMSDEN  ME 
FECIT'  ?  Ramsden  was  basically  an  entrepreneur  who 
evolved  a  house  style  which  provided  precisely  that 
blend  of  modernity  and  traditional  craftsmanship 
demanded  by  a  moneyed  community  beginning  to 
react  against  the  excesses  of  mechanisation  character- 
istic of  the  Victorian  era.  No  doubt  this  reaction  would 
have  taken  place  in  the  field  of  silver  without  the 
example  of  Omar  Ramsden,  but  while  in  the  light  of 
history  the  activity  of  Ramsden  and  Carr  before  1914 
belongs  to  an  extension  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Move- 
ment, Omar  Ramsden,  in  the  period  1919-1939,  by 
his  individual  example  revived  for  all  classes  of  the 
community  the  concept  of  commissioning  an  individ- 
ual craftsman  to  produce  a  unique  piece  of  silver,  no 
matter  how  humble,  for  use  in  the  home.  Ramsden 
may  have  had  up  to  twenty  assistants  working  for  him 
during  the  1930s  and  never  worked  on  a  single  piece 
himself  but  because  of  his  brilliance  as  an  actor  and 
salesman  he  established  a  mystique  which  revolution- 
ised the  production  of  craftsman-made  silver  in 
England. 


FOOTNOTE 

Sources  of  information  concerning  Omar  Ramsden  and 
Alvvyn  Carr  arc  widely  scattered  and  before  the  catalogue  of 
the  1973  exhibition  held  in  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Bristol  and 
Goldsmiths'  Hall,  London,  there  was  no  up-to-date  account 
of  their  activity  available.  Eric  Dclicb's  article  of  196 1 
('Omar  Ramsden  -  Me  Fecit',  in  Apollo,  lxx v,  pp.  1 84-87)  has 
been  largely  superseded  by  recent  research,  but  a  study  in 
depth  has  yet  to  be  undertaken.  Ramsden's  own  attitudes  are 
revealed  well  by  his  many  lectures,  such  as  those  at  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  1910  and  at  Goldsmith's  Hall  in  1934, 
while  at  the  end  of  his  life  his  privately  printed  booklet 
entitled  'Mazers'  (undated,  but  late  1930s)  provides  additional 
information.  Alwyn  Carr  is  less  well  documented,  but  much 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  biographical  notes  prepared  in 
November  1940  (typescript  in  the  archives  of  the 
City  Museum,  Sheffield)  and  his  will.  However  a  primary 
source  of  information  remains  the  recollections  of  his 
former  workmen,  in  particular  Leslie  Durbin,  Ernest  Wright, 
William  Maggs  and  Leonard  Burt,  and  the  notes  and 
momentoes  still  in  their  possession. 

Copies  of  the  catalogue,  in  which  are  illustrated  over  ninety 
examples,  may  be  obtained  from  the  City  Museum  and 
Art  Gallery,  Birmingham  b  ]  <  dh  at  6op  per  copy 
including  postage. 
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13-15  Carlton  Hous< 
Terrace,  Londoi 

The  New  Offices  of  the  Crown  Estate  Commissioners 
Clifford  Musgrave 

The  office  of  the  Crown  Estate  Commissioners  (formerly  known  as  t 
Crown  Lands  Commissioners)  is  one  of  the  oldest  existing  public  offio 
dating  back  to  the  reign  of  King  George  III,  when  in  1760  the  King  surrender! 
the  Land  Revenues  of  the  Crown  and  received  in  return  the  fixed  annual  pa' 
ment  which  is  now  known  as  the  Civil  List. 

Despite  its  ancient  lineage  the  department  did  not  possess  in  recent  times 
headquarters  worthy  of  its  dignity  and  importance.  During  the  changir 
circumstances  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  any  original  furnitui 
which  the  department  may  have  possessed  became  dispersed,  and  was  replace 
by  commonplace  Ministry  of  Works  office  equipment. 

Some  five  years  ago  about  one-third  of  the  London  headquarters  staff  w; 
moved  to  new  premises  at  Bracknell,  leaving  the  office  at  No.  55  Whitcha 
too  large  for  the  remaining  staff.  It  was  accordingly  decided  to  make  th 
accommodation  available  for  a  larger  Government  department,  and  to  mov 
into  smaller  premises.  Carlton  House  Terrace  was  chosen  for  the  new  office 
because  this  property  was  at  the  time  being  restored,  and  it  was  difficult  C 
find  other  tenants  who  would  be  suitable  to  occupy  buildings  in  a  Govcrnmen 
and  Commonwealth  precinct,  and  who  would  at  the  same  time  be  able  t( 
meet  the  high  cost  of  restoration  and  conversion  of  these  houses,  winch  wcr 
built  by  John  Nash  between  1827  and  1833.  The  Terrace  was  in  fact  one  of  thi 
major  undertakings  of  the  Crown  in  that  vast  building  programme  known  a 
the  'Metropolitan  Improvements',  which  still  gives  the  western  part  0 
London  much  of  its  noble  Georgian  character.  The  scheme  included  th< 
creation  of  Regent's  Park  and  its  surrounding  palatial  terraces;  the  building  01 
Regent  Street,  rebuilt  in  1922,  but  of  which  only  the  beautiful  sweeping  curvi 
remains;  the  erection  of  the  National  Gallery,  the  British  Museum,  University 
College,  Buckingham  Palace,  many  fine  churches  and  numerous  othe; 
monuments  of  the  reign  of  that  notable  patron  of  the  arts,  King  George  IV.  \ 
It  was  obviously  appropriate  that  the  Commissioners  should  make  : 
significant  contribution  towards  the  restoration  of  the  Terrace,  just  as  a  few 
years  ago  they  pioneered  the  restoration  of  Cumberland  Terrace  and  othei 
Nash  buildings  at  Regent's  Park.  The  move  to  Carlton  House  Terrace  was  al 
the  more  fitting,  for  it  was  John  Fordyce,  Surveyor-General  of  His  Majesty' 
Land  Revenue  from  1793  until  1809,  who  first  conceived  the  immense  projec 
which  came  to  be  regarded  as  marking  Britain's  triumphant  conclusion  of  th< 
Napoleonic  wars,  in  the  final  years  of  which  London  had  virtually  becomi 
the  capital  of  allied  Europe. 

The  houses  in  Carlton  House  Terrace  to  be  occupied  by  the  Commissioned 
Nos.  13  -  15,  had  known  a  number  of  distinguished  residents.  No.  13  wai 
completed  in  183 1  for  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Cholmondeley.  After  he: 
death  in  1838  it  was  occupied  by  Lady  Glynne  whose  daughter  married  Mr 
Gladstone  in  1839,  and  this  couple  lived  there  until  1847.  Earl  Grey  was  amoni 
later  occupants.  The  house  ceased  to  be  used  domestically  in  1932.  No.  I- 
was  also  completed  in  1831,  for  General  Balfour,  who  lived  in  it  until  1 83O 
His  son  John  Balfour  continued  to  live  there  until  1844.  From  1845  the  hous 
was  occupied  by  the  third  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  and  together  with  No.  15,  rej 
mained  in  the  Lonsdale  family  until  the  lease  was  surrendered  to  the  Coni| 
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1.  Colour.  Main  Coiicoun 


2.  Staircase  Hall. 


missioners  in  1939.  As  Viscount  Lowther  he  had  himself  held  the  office 
First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  so  the  occupation  of  the  houses 
the  Commissioners  today  forms  an  interesting  link  with  their  predecessors 

The  task  of  adapting  the  houses  to  the  needs  of  the  Commissioners  wl 
retaining  their  original  external  appearance  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  V.  Mar 
ton,  F.R.I.B.A.,  staff  architect  to  the  firm  of  Cluttons,  and  Mr.  Michael  Inchb; 
F.S.I.A.  was  commissioned  to  advise  on  the  interior  re-modelling,  decorat 
and  lighting  of  the  building.  Mr.  Inchbald  was  the  designer  of  the  Qua 
Room  and  Library  on  the  Q.E.2,  and  most  of  the  Berkeley  Hotel  and 
vast  Post  House  at  London  Airport.  He  is  re-designing  the  London  house 
the  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 

Enormous  and  very  complicated  difficulties  had  to  be  surmounted 
re-modelling  the  building.  There  was  extensive  dry-rot,  and  the  cost 
eradicating  it  was  increased  by  the  necessity  of  replacing  the  heavily  cnricl 
ceiling  coves  and  cornices,  and  by  taking  mouldings  when  the  defective  parts  w 
removed.  Apart  from  the  restoration  of  highly  decorative  plastcrwork  th 
was  the  need  to  renew  all  basic  services  -  plumbing,  electricity  and  cen 
heating,  and  to  strengthen  floors  to  take  the  weight  of  library  bookcases ; 
other  heavy  contents. 

The  Entrance  Hall  of  No.  13,  with  its  Nash  staircase  and  skylight,  toget 
with  all  the  rooms  on  the  principal  floor,  have  had  their  original  Nash  plasf 
work  retained  or  restored,  and  where  there  has  been  any  re-shaping  of' 
accommodation  new  plaster  enrichments  have  been  provided  in  the  Rege 
manner. 

A  highly  imaginative  improvement  has  been  the  creation  of  a  cen' 
corridor  or  concourse  through  the  three  houses  at  the  main,  first  floor  le1 
by  extending  from  No.  13  through  the  two  others  the  arches  and  con| 
from  which  sprang  the  vaulted  ceiling  and  the  central  circular  roof-light  W\ 
its  star-shaped  pattern  of  glazing-bars.  There  arc  now  four  of  these  bays  fo  1 
ing  a  central  corridor  giving  access  to  the  Board  Room  and  the  other  princ 
offices,  and  forming  the  main  structural  and  decorative  feature  of  the 
modelled  building. 

In  planning  the  interior  decorative  scheme,  Inchbald  aimed  at  creating 
atmosphere  of  sober  grandeur  and  dignity  befitting  one  of  the  oldest  oft 
of  the  Crown,  and  chose  to  give  a  prevailing  impression  of  the  late  Regeii' 
William  IV  and  early  Victorian  periods,  when  the  great  scheme  of  the  Me'1 
politan  Improvements  was  being  completed,  a  moment  when  the  departn  i 
attained  one  of  the  principal  peaks  of  importance  in  its  history.  In  order  fittii  ] 
to  equip  the  rooms,  19th-century  desks,  chairs  and  lamps  were  found,  an  1 
addition  Royal  portraits,  sculpture  and  furniture  have  been  generously  I 
from  Buckingham  Palace  and  Windsor  Castle  by  H.M.  The  Queen.  Thus  1 
background  of  the  ancient  association  of  the  Office  with  the  Crown  has  1 1 
immeasurably  enhanced. 

In  the  staircase  Hall,  Inchbald  removed  late  Victorian  excrescences 'd 
formed  the  squared  end  wall  into  an  apse  to  follow  the  line  of  the  ori^ « 
staircase.  Niches  contain  lamps  held  by  classical  figures,  cast  from  orig  li 
modelled  by  Hopper  for  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington. 

A  practical  mink-brown  marbleised  wallpaper  contrasts  with  the  floor  inl  J 
black  and  white  squares  of  Amtico.  Over  the  radiator  casing,  designe*  0 
resemble  a  Regency  dwarf-bookcase,  hangs  a  large  portrait  by  Allan  Rar  ) 
of  Queen  Charlotte,  consort  of  King  George  III,  lent  by  The  Queen  f  n 
Buckingham  Palace. 

Opposite  a  large  fresco  painting  by  Watts  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  a  door  v 
leads  to  the  principal  corridor  that  now  forms  the  spine  of  the  three  ho  * 
The  effect  of  the  repeating  arches  and  domed  skylights  was  heightened  b} lc 
use  of  a  large  mirror  at  the  far  end  to  double  the  vista.  As  the  Regency  arch  •" 
John  Buonaretti  Papworth  wrote,  'large  looking-glasses  are  nowadays  * 
to  extend  the  apparent  perspectives  of  our  rooms'.  The  dramatic  effect  oi 
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iprcssivc  cor  or  was  further  intensified  by  the  daring,  but  authentic, 
agency  eoloufceheme  which  was  adopted  for  the  walls  and  barrel-vaulting, 
)t  the  conveional  cream  or  white,  but  the  colouring  of  ancient  Greek 
ick-figured  trracotta  pottery  with  architectural  details  picked  out  in  off- 
ick.  One  of  Jchbald's  reasons  was  that  such  a  colour-scheme  will  involve 
tie  cost  for  |.iintenancc  in  future  years.  Again  the  radiator-cases  were 
signed  as  Re^ncy  dwarf-bookcases,  but  now  in  bird's  eye  maple,  a  wood 
ich  in  '    ou  n  late  Regency  days,  with  ebonised  mouldings  and  black 
mite  tops.  Fl  ler  casts  of  the  Hopper  figures  holding  concealed  lights,  arc 
bronze-black  ind  alternate  along  the  corridor  with  sculpture  lent  by  the 
teen,  includiz  a  pair  of  giant  classical  heads  by  W.  Theed,  dated  1856, 
m  a  set  of  si  )f  which  the  other  four  stand  in  the  Entrance  Hall  at  Buck- 
ham  Palace.  The  'Victorianised  Adam'  hall  lanterns  were  designed  by 
hbald.) 

The  Corridoi  furnished  with  a  large  gilt  sofa  and  armchairs  of  strikingly 
d  classical  fo  1,  probably  designed  by  Henry  Holland's  assistant,  Charles 
ithcote  Tath  1,  for  the  firm  of  Heathcote  and  Tatham  about  1802,  and 
v  upholstcre  in  soft  black  leather.  They  contribute  powerfully  to  the 
reful  imprest  n  created  by  the  dramatic  decoration  and  by  the  striking 
jet,  made  by  e  firm  of  Navan  to  Inchbald's  design  of  a  'Gothick'  window- 
lis  pattern  ir  lack  on  a  scarlet  ground.  Tall  royal  portraits  on  the  walls 
lplete  the  eicmble  of  the  corridor  which  conveys  an  early  ninctccnth- 
tury  feeling   hie  being  at  the  same  time  modern  and  original.1 
ike  all  the  r  ms  of  the  first  floor,  the  board  room  is  twenty-four  feet 
i,  with  a  cc  d  ceiling.  Crude  late  Victorian  'Louis'  decorations  were 
oved,  and  n  /  doorways  inserted.  The  deep  blue  flock  wallpaper  is  in  a 
e  scale  dair-k  pattern.  Mr.  Inchbald  brought  an  exceptionally  long 
blc  Nash  ti  >lace  from  another  room,  where  it  was  out-of-scale,  and 
gned  a  large  ilt  mirror  to  go  above  it  reaching  to  the  cornice,  its  four 
dcr  gilt  pilairs  continuing  the  lines  of  the  four  pilasters  of  the  fireplace, 
nosite  hangs  life-sized  equestrian  portrait  of  King  Charles  I  after  Van 
k,  brought  t  m  Hampton  Court  Palace.  Ab  we  the  new  doors,  veneered 
osewood  \vi  brass  mouldings,  is  a  panel  containing  the  arms  of  King 
rge  III,  in    lose  reign  the  Crown  Estate  Commission  was  formed, 
ng  the  doors  inds  Oscar  Ncmon's  model  for  his  bust  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
riginally  coi  missioned  for  the  Queen's  Room  on  the  Q.E.2.  The  green 
le  curtains  irchoed  by  the  cloth  covers  of  the  conference  table  sections 
by  the  foldii  screens,  which  were  cleverly  designed  to  open  into  large 
ds  for  none   and  plans  when  required.  This  colour  is  repeated  also, 
ther  with  tin  !eep  blue  of  the  wallpaper  and  the  black  of  the  twenty-four 
-ncy  chairs,  l  the  red  Turkey-pattern  carpet  made  by  Navan. 
addition  to  e  Regency  six-light  colza-oil  chandelier,  modern  lighting 
ircmcnts  ha*  been  met  by  providing  a  bold  central  ceiling  guillochc 
f  of  plaster  >rk,  in  which  alternate  roundels  incorporate  concealed 
ti-lights. 

the  office  o  he  First  Commissioner,  the  Earl  of  Perth,  the  walls  and 
igs  were  pail  d  warm  biscuit,  relieved  by  white  cornice  and  mouldings 
led  to  conce  the  expansion  joints  of  the  flush  wall  radiator  panels.  The 
■t,  again  mac  by  Navan  to  Inchbald's  design,  is  of  biscuit  and  chestnut 
'n,  with  a  p  tern  of  stylised  sunflowers  in  a  compartmcntcd  ground, 
ancient  class  .!  design  is  one  of  which  Robert  Adam  made     -^mg  use 
:  drawing  rq  11  at  Osterley,  and  Henry  Flitcroft  in  the  state  bec'-o^  it 
urn.  The  cu  lins  are  of  the  same  chestnut  brown  as  the  carpet, 
:  curtains  of}  e  lighter  biscuit  wall-colour,  and  they  have  been  cleverly 
gcd  so  as  to  (  iceal  the  unbalanced  placing  of  the  windows  in  this  room, 
een  the  win  ws  stands  a  marble  figure  of  the  Discus  Thrower  by  L. 
)onald,  date<  853,  and  brought  from  Buckingham  Palace.  The  fireplace 
is  one  by  N  1,  broii"''      mi  another  room,  and  opposite  is  a  splendid 
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4.  An  equestrian  portrait  of  King  Charles  /after  Van  Dyck, 
lent  b  ■  H.M.  the  Queen.  The  bust  of  Her  Majesty  was 
commi  sioncd  for  the  new  offices. 


5.  Office  of  the  First  Commissioner,  The  EarlofPertli. 


full-length  portrait  by  E.  Hughes  of  Queen  Alexandra,  from  Buckir. 
Palace.  A  fine  set  of  William  IV  mahogany  chairs  stand  about  the 
cloth-covered  conference  table. 

The  Office  of  the  Second  Commissioner  has  a  plain  brown  carpet,  bo 
with  a  band  of  the  large  coffered  pattern  as  in  Lord  Perth's  office.  He 
walls  were  papered  with  a  wide  stripe  in  apple  and  leaf  green.  All  the 
and  plasterwork,  including  the  remarkable  fine  trellis-patterned  ceiling 
with  later  striking  cartouches  (with  'L'  for  Lonsdale)  in  the  corners, 
white,  and  the  curtains,  of  perfectly  simple  unlincd  white  cotto 
bordered  with  green  braid  in  the  same  two  tones  as  the  wallpape 
held  back  by  modern  copies  of  Regency  leopard-head  tie-backs.  Op 
the  plain  Regency  marble  fireplace  hangs  a  large  portrait  of  King  Edwai 
The  furniture  includes  a  set  of  early  nineteenth-century  mahogany  ch 
especially  striking  character,  deeply  stuffed  and  buttoned,  and  upholstt 
bronze-black  leather.  The  early  nineteenth-century  colza-oil  hanging  1^ 
of  'Gothic'  design. 
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Much  ingenuity  has  been  excercised  by  Mr.  Inchbald  in  adapting  for  use  in 
the  tall,  narrow  Legal  Office,  the  doors  from  a  set  of  pitch-pine  bookcases 
that  came  from  the  old  Whitehall  office.  These  have  been  used  in  three  tiers, 
glass-fronted  doors  in  the  upper  two,  wood-fronted  ones  in  the  lowest. 

Other  offices  in  the  building  are  no  less  attractively  decorated.  A  pleasant 
conceit  was  the  decorating  in  sea-green-blue  the  office  known  as  'Beaches  and 
Foreshores',  which  controls  the  entire  coastline  of  these  islands.  In  most  of  the 
offices  Inchbald  has  continued  his  use  of  radiator  cupboards  designed  as 
Regency  dwarf-bookcases  with  brass  grille-fronts,  and  of  handsome  Regency 
colza-oil  hanging  lamps,  where  required,  together  with  general  furnishings  of 
the  Regency,  William  IV  and  early  Victorian  periods.  Indeed,  a  quite  remark- 
able consistency  has  been  brought  about  in  creating  the  atmosphere  of  hand- 
some masculine  dignity  that  evokes  the  years  when  this  important  office  of 
the  Crown  was  engaged  in  planning  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  enduring 
achievements  of  its  long  history. 
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The  Artistic  Family  Hayllar 

Part  i :  James  Hayllar 


Cliristopher  Wood 


Artistic  families  were  a  feature  of  the  Victorian  Age,  and  James  Hayllar  and  his  four 
daughters  deserve  to  be  better  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  Hayllar  was  a  I 
well-known  exhibitor  at  the  Academy  for  over  forty  years,  popular  but  never  quite  famot 
Successful  enough,  however,  to  live  in  a  large  country  house  on  the  Thames  and  raise  a 
family  of  nine  children.  He  taught  most  of  them  drawing  and  painting  himself,  and  four  < 
the  girls,  Edith,  Jessica,  Mary  and  Kate,  became  very  talented  artists,  all  of  them  exhibiting 
alongside  their  father  at  the  Academy,  which  must  in  itself  be  a  unique  achievement.  Thh 
article  is  devoted  to  James,  and  the  girls  will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  article. 

of  all  the  Hayllar  family's  pictures  from  about  1878 
onwards,  giving  details  of  the  title  and  date  of  each 
picture,  and  where  it  was  exhibited.  Such  a 
wonderfully  detailed  record  of  a  family's  artistic 
output  must  be  almost  unparalleled,  and  it  greatly 
simplified  my  task.  As  many  of  the  Hayllars'  pictu: 
particularly  the  girls',  arc  concerned  with  depictinj 
incidents  of  daily  life  in  and  around  their  riverside 
house  at  Wallingford,  the  photographs  present  a 
fascinating  insight  into  the  life  of  a  typical  middle-* 
Victorian  household.  I  hope  that  one  day  all  the 
photographs  may  be  published  as  a  social  record, 
as  I  have  only  been  able  to  use  a  few  in  my  articles. 
Also,  the  whereabouts  of  most  of  the  pictures  is 
now  unknown.  Some  I  have  traced,  but  I  hope  mO 
will  come  to  light  as  a  result  of  these  articles. 

James  Hayllar  was  born  in  Chichester  in  1829. 
His  family  were  of  Sussex  yeoman  stock,  originalN 
Quakers,  and  proud  to  be  related  to  Richard  Cobd 
As  a  young  man  Hayllar  showed  talent  for  drawin; 
and  modelling,  and  took  lessons  from  a  local 
artist  called  Joy.  With  the  usual  reluctance  of 
Victorian  parents,  Hayllar's  father  agreed  to  send  1 
him  to  Cary's  Art  School  in  London.  Francis 
Stephen  Cary  (1 808-1 880)  was  a  respectable  histor; 
painter  who  took  over  Henry  Sass's  Academy  in 
Bloomsbury  in  1842.  He  is  now  only  remembered 
as  a  teacher,  as  his  pupils  included  many  young 
artists  later  to  become  famous,  including  Millais  an 
Rossctti.  Cary  and  his  wife  were  very  kind  to  the 
young  Hayllar,  and  they  remained  close  friends  un 
Cary's  death  in  1 880.  It  was  either  at  Cary's,  or  at  ( 
the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  where  Hayllar  also 
spent  a  year  or  two,  that  he  met  his  greatest  friend, 
John  Cavell,  later  to  become  his  brother-in-law.  It 
must  have  been  about  this  time  that  Hayllar  drcw 
the  charming  caricatures  of  Cavell  (No.  2).  These  J 
and  many  other  delightful  pen  and  ink  sketches  arc 


i.James  Hayllar.  Self-portrait. 
Watcrcolour,  8  X  6J  inches. 

Painted  in  Rome  in  1852  during  his  two-year  trip  to  Italy 

with  John  Cavell. 

Signed  and  dated  'Rome  1852'. 

Mrs.  Joan  Batt. 


13  y  a  happy  chance,  a  quantity  of  family  records  still 
in  the  possession  of  Hayllar's  descendants  were 
brought  to  my  attention  earlier  this  year.  I  received 
a  letter  from  Edith  Hayllar's  granddaughter,  who 
put  me  in  touch  with  her  aunt,  Edith's  last  surviving 
daughter,  and  with  other  relatives.  I  record  my 
gratitude  to  all  of  them  for  allowing  me  to  publish 
some  of  the  family  records,  and  also  for  their  help  in 
giving  information.  By  far  the  most  fascinating  items 
were  six  small  albums,  containing  old  photographs 
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2.  James  Hayllar.  Four  caricatures  of Joint  Cavcll, 
Hayllar's  brother-in-law.  Pen-and-ink,  3  \  X  5 jj  inches. 
Hayllar  was  fond  of  drawing  caricatures  of  his  family  and 
friends,  and  also  of  priests  in  the  pulpit. 
Mrs.  B.  Hammond. 


preserved  in  an  album  belonging  to  Hayllar's 
great-granddaugbter. 

In  1 85 1  Hayllar  became  engaged  to  John  Cavell's 
sister  Ellen,  and  shortly  after,  in  October  of  that  year, 
be  and  John  Cavell  set  out  on  a  two-year  trip  to  Italy. 
Together  they  took  a  studio  in  Rome.  Among 
the  English  artists  they  found  there  was  the  young 
Frederick  Lcighton,  then  working  on  the  later 
famous  picture  Citnabue's  Madonna  carried  through  the 
streets  of  Florence.  Tradition  in  the  Hayllar  family 
has  it  that  Cavcll  sat  for  the  head  of  Cimabue.  This 
story  is  probably  apochryphal,  but  Cavell  may  well 
have  modelled  for  some  other  figure  in  the  picture. 
Hayllar  spent  the  time  industriously  making  drawings 
from  the  antique  and  the  old  masters,  many  of  which 
survive  in  the  family  scrapbook.  Although  typical 
student  drawings  of  the  period,  some  of  them 
reveal  remarkable  technique.  While  in  Italy  he  drew 
his  own  portrait  in  watercolour,  dated  1852  (No.  1). 
He  and  Cavell  returned  to  England  mostly  on  foot, 
travelling  rough,  and  they  reached  England  in 
October,  1853. 

Two  years  later,  on  March  8,  1855,  Hayllar  finally 
married  Ellen  Cavcll.  The  year  before  he  had  exhibited 
a  portrait  of  her  at  the  Academy,  which  he  called 
Lady  Mynzomdie  (Mine  Some  Day).  During  this 
period  Hayllar  painted  many  portraits  and  groups, 
particularly  of  the  Cavell  family,  later  to  achieve 
fame  through  the  celebrated  Nurse  Edith  Cavcll, 
shot  by  the  Germans  in  the  First  World  War. 
Although  Flayllar  received  many  portrait 
commissions,  this  was  never  to  be  more  than  a 
useful  sideline.  Among  his  patrons  were  the 
Barclays,  Sir  Watkin  Williams-Wynn,  and  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  St.  Albans.  The  Duchess's 
portrait  was  finished  from  a  photograph,  and  she 
wrote  a  letter  of  instruction,  asking  Hayllar  to 
'please  omit  the  apron  in  the  photograph'  and  also 
suggesting  'I  think  2,  3  and  4  rows  of  pearls  wd.  be 
nice  (mine  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea)'.  Something 
of  the  quality  of  Hayllar's  family  groups  can  be 
seen  in  the  one  illustrated  here  (No.  3)  which  may  be 
of  his  own  family.  They  are  shown  with  only  three 
of  their  children,  who  later  numbered  nine.  Not 
unnaturally,  this  rapidly  increasing  brood 
necessitated  constant  moving  to  larger  houses.  At 
first,  Hayllar  rented  studios,  one  in  Bcrncrs  Street, 
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4.  James  Hayllar.  A  Boy  in  a  Kilt. 
Typical  of  Hayllar's  many  sympathetic  studies  of  children, 
and  again  probably  a  portrait  of  one  of  his  own  family. 
Signed  and  dated  1858,  9X7  inches.  Mrs.  Viva  King. 


3.  James  Hayllar.  A  Family  Croup, 
possibly  James  and  Ellen  Hayllar  and  three  of  their  chile 

Signed  and  dated  1864,  35  x  27]  inches. 
Photograph :  T.  Agnew  &  Son. 

5.  Right.  James  Hayllar.  Ready  for  the  Party. 
The  model  for  the  little  girl  is  almost  certainly  one  of 
Hayllar's  daughters;  the  maid  probably  Mary  Godsal. 
Signed  and  dated  1866,  36  x  28  inches. 
Photograph :  M.  Newman  Ltd. 


and  another  in  Langham  Chambers,  where  the 
painters  William  Gale  and  Lowes  Dickinson  als< 
lived.  In  1863,  Hayllar's  father  died,  and  he  was 
able  to  take  a  house  in  Mccklenbcrg  Square  witl 
own  studio. 

Meanwhile  Hayllar  continued  to  send  picture 
to  the  Academy  every  year.  Between  1 857  and 
he  seems  to  have  tried  his  hand  at  literary  and 
historical  genre,  always  a  popular  and  respectab' 
branch  of  Victorian  art.  I  have  never  seen  any  w 
of  this  period,  but  their  titles,  such  as  The  Queen 
Highway  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Queen  Llizabei 
Toothache  and  The  Orphans  of  Charles  I  at 
Carishrooke  do  not  sound  inviting.  In  1866  he 
decided  to  change  to  subjects  involving  childrci 
and  here  he  found  his  metier.  The  first  of  these, 
entitled  Miss  Lily's  Carriage  stops  the  Way,  was 
success  at  the  Academy.  He  followed  it  up  with 
The  First  Flirtation  and  Miss  Lily's  Return  from  th 
All  three  pictures  were  engraved,  but  I  have  noi 
been  able  to  find  cither  the  originals  or  any  cop: 
of  the  prints,  which  enjoyed  a  wide  circulation 
time.  The  engraver  was  Robert  Graves  ara, 
described  in  the  Hayllar  family  records  as  'a  qu 
h-lcss  old  character,  and  a  bit  of  a  screw'.  The  n, 
for  the  maid  in  the  Lily  scries  was  a  very  pretty 
called  Mary  Godsal.  Although  born  of  poor  pa 
and  a  drunken  father,  she  became  very  popular 
model  for  several  artists,  educated  herself,  taug 
herself  drawing,  and  made  a  respectable  marria 
The  story  of  the  model  made  good  is  a  familiar 
one  in  the  Victorian  period,  though  not  all  the 
ended  as  happily  as  Mary  Godsal's.  At  about  tr 
time,  Hayllar  was  proposed  as  an  Associate  to  t 
Academy.  His  proposer  was  Frith  and  his  seco: 
Eyre  Crowe,  but  in  spite  of  this  illustrious  supp 
he  failed  to  win  election  by  only  one  vote.  Lik 
many  others,  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  apply 
candidature  a  second  time,  and  thus  he  never  n 
into  the  elect  circles  of  the  Academy  world.  Li 
more  and  more  in  the  country  with  his  family, 
got  out  of  touch  with  his  fellow-artists  in  Lone 
He  sent  in  his  pictures  every  year,  and  they 
continued  to  sell  well.  In  addition  to  his  acadcr 
works,  he  continued  to  paint  many  charming 
of  children  (Nos.  4  and  5). 
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n  1865  he  rented  a  country  house  in  Suffolk,  near 
cmundham,  called  Carlton  Rookery,  which  the 
nly  used  in  the  summers.  Country  life  must  have 
sealed  to  the  Hayllars,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
inis,  croquet,  archery,  riding,  shooting  and 
Iking,  and  in  the  evenings,  family  theatricals. 
[875  they  all  moved  to  an  even  larger  house  called 
stle  Priory,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at 
.illingford  (No.  8).  The  lease  was  in  fact  signed  by 
orgc  Cavcll  and  F.  S.  Cary,  Hayllar's  old  teacher, 
;ome  sharing  arrangement  must  have  been  worked 
:.  Castle  Priory  is  largely  seventeenth-  and 
htcenth-ccntury,  and  the  main  part  of  it  was 
It  by  Sir  William  Blackstonc,  the  celebrated 
<-yer  and  author  of  the  Commentaries.  It  still  stands 
lay  in  a  lovely  unspoilt  position  overlooking  the 
er,  and  although  used  as  a  training  college  for 
•ses,  is  remarkably  unchanged.  A  better  ho  vise  in 
ich  to  raise  a  large  family  can  hardly  be  imagined, 
1  the  Hayllars  were  very  happy  there.  Next 
|r,  at  a  large  house  called  'Riverside',  lived 
)ther  artist,  George  Dunlop  Leslie,  ra  late 
mber  of  the  St.  John's  Wood  Clique,  and  also  of  a 

ames  Hayllar.  The  First  Bom  at  the  Cottage. 

/liar  painted  many  such  cottage  subjects  after  his  move  to 

Jlingford  in  1875.  The  two  girls  admiring  the  baby  are 

bably Jessica  and  Edith  Hayllar. 

libited  at  the  Royal  Academy  1881,  No.  1375. 

tograph :  B.  Cohen  &  Sons. 

ames  Hayllar.  Musical  Honours. 

1  figures  were  modelled  from  village  characters  in 

illingford. 

libited  at  the  Royal  Academy  18S6,  No.  945. 
tograph :  B.  Cohen  &  Sons. 


8.  Castle  Priory,  Wallingford,  Berkshire,  from  an  old 
photograph  c.  1900.  The  Hayllar  family  lived  here  from 
1875  to  1899,  and  it  formed  the  setting  for  many  of 
their  pictures. 


9.  James  Hayllar.  The  Picture  Gallery  at  the  Hall. 
Village  yokels  being  shown  around  the  big  house  by  the 
young  mistress.  The  interior  is  Castle  Priory,  and  the  large 
picture  in  the  background  by  T.  S.  Cooper,  ra. 
Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  1889,  No.  226. 
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remarkable  artistic  family.  Both  families  had  numerous 
children,  and  one  of  Hayllar's  daughters  married  a 
nephew  or  Leslie's.  The  garden  and  house  at  Castle 
Priory  were  to  form  the  background  of  many  of 
Hayllar's  pictures.  He  also  found  inspiration  in  the 
village  lite  of  Wallingford,  which  was  then  a  quiet 
and  unspoilt  Berkshire  village,  perhaps  not  so 
unlike  that  described  by  Flora  Thompson  in  'Lark 
Rise  to  Candleford',  which  portrays  life  in  an 
Oxfordshire  village  in  the  1880s.  Many  of 
Hayllar's  pictures  of  the  1880s  and  90s  deal  with 
village  life  in  a  charming  and  observant  way 
(Nos.  6,  7  and  10).  He  would  also  often  use  some 
of  the  old  village  characters  as  models  (Nos.  9  and  12). 

Also  frequent  models  in  all  his  pictures  were  his 
children,  who  were  by  this  time  growing  up. 
Atter  they  left  school,  he  gave  them  a  rigorous 
grounding  in  drawing,  painting  and  perspective. 
One  of  his  sons,  Algernon,  became  an  engraver, 
apprenticed  to  Cotton  Webb.  Out  of  the  five  girls, 
four  rewarded  their  father's  efforts  by  displaying 
notable  talent.  Jessica  and  Edith  were  to  paint  many 
delightful  genre  scenes  and  interiors;  Mary  and  Kate 
also  painted,  but  both  gave  up  after  about  ten 
years.  But  more  about  them  in  the  next  article. 

And  so  life  rolled  on  happily  for  the  Hayllar  family. 
When  not  painting,  the  girls  enjoyed  outdoor  life, 
particularly  tennis  and  boating,  both  of  which  are 
illustrated  in  many  of  their  paintings.  The  children 
had  to  be  taught  to  swim  at  night,  as  the  neighbours 
did  not  approve  of  swimming  without  proper 
bathing  machines.  Throughout  the  1880s  and  90s 
Hayllar  continued  to  paint,  producing  some  of  his 
most  charming  works  (Nos.  9  to  12).  In  1899  this 
happy  idyll  came  to  an  end  when  his  wife  Ellen  died. 
He  decided  to  sell  Castle  Priory,  and  moved  to 
Bournemouth.  Jessica,  who  had  been  partly  paralysed 
by  an  accident,  went  with  him.  He  exhibited  his  last 
picture  at  the  Academy  in  1898,  and  until  his  death 
111  1 920,  produced  only  small  landscape  sketches, 
mostly  to  amuse  himself.  His  daughter  Kate,  who  was 
unmarried  and  became  a  nurse,  helped  to  look  after 
him.  One  of  his  granddaughters,  who  remembers 
visiting  i.im  in  Bournemouth,  recalls  a  small, 
courteous  and  very  neat  old  gentleman  with  a  trim 
white  bear  J.  Hayllar  was  by  no  means  a  great  artist, 
and  many  of  his  pictures  stray  from  sentiment  into 
scntim  ntality.  There  was  a  demand  for  such  works 
and  he  was  content  to  satisfy  it.  He  did,  however, 
produce  some  very  charming  observations  of 
Victorian  life,  and  four  talented  daughters,  and  so 
deserves  to  be  remembered.  Also,  in  his  life,  and  his 
career,  he  is  a  typical  example  of  a  successful 
Victorian  artist. 
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io.  James  Hayllar.  Local  News. 

Typical  of  Hayllar's  many  pictures  of  village 

life  in  Wallingford. 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  1890 

No.  1027. 

Photograph :  Hayllar family  records. 


Below  left. 

)  i.James  Hayllar.  Soap  Surfs. 

This  picture  shared  the  dubious  honour  with 

Millais'  Bubbles  of  being  used  by  Pears'  Soap 

for  an  advertisement. 

Photograph :  Hayllar  family  records. 

12.  James  HAYLLAR.  The  Centre  of  Attraction. 
The  mother  is  probably  Mary  Hayllar  with 
one  of  her  children,  and  the  old  ladies  locals 
from  the  village. 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  1891 
No.  681. 

Photograph :  Hayllar  family  records. 
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The 

Josef 

Herman 

Collection 

of 

Miniature 

African 

Art 


J.  B.  Donne 


The  Josef  Herman  Collection  of  African 
art  is  significant  for  four  reasons:  first,  the 
aesthetic  quality  is  extraordinarily  high; 
secondly,  the  collection  is  a  considerable 
one,  containing  some  580  pieces;  thirdly,  it 
consists  almost  entirely  of  miniature  wood 
carvings,  most  of  them  less  than  ten  inches 
high;  and  lastly  it  has  been  formed  by  a 
man  who  is  himself  an  artist  of  distinction.1 
Indeed,  in  forming  the  collection,  which 
he  began  in  1945  with  a  piece  no  larger 
than  two  inches,  Josef  Herman  became  ■ 
the  first  person  to  reveal  the  existence  of 
miniature  sculpture  not  just  in  a  few 
scattered  tribes  -  such  as  the  Lega  in  the 
eastern  Congo  region,  whose  entire  output 
consists  of  small  works  in  ivory  or  wood  - 
but  throughout  all  the  tribes  in  West  and 
Central  Africa  already  known  for  their  art 
on  a  larger  scale.  The  Bambara,  Dogon, 
Dan,  Guro,  Baule  and  Yoruba  of 
West  Africa,  the  tribes  of  both  the  forest 
area  and  the  grasslands  of  Cameroon, 
the  Fang  and  Kuta  of  Gabon,  the  Kongo, 
Jokwc,  Kuba,  Songye  and  Luba  of  Zaire, 
all  these  are  well  represented. 
The  existence  of  certain  miniatures  had 
long  been  known,  such  as  the  carved 
heddle-pulley  blocks  of  Ivory  Coast  tribes, 
the  miniature  masks  from  north-eastern 
Liberia,  worn  concealed  on  the  inside  of 
the  upper  arm  as  insignia  of  initiation, 
and  the  little  mortars  supported  on  the 
head  of  a  human  figure  used  by  Lulua 
hunters  for  grinding  snuff(No.  1),  but  as 
the  collection  gathered  together 
miniatures  from  dozens  of  other  tribes, 
a  whole  new  concept  of  African  art 
began  to  unfold  itself. 

There  is,  however,  a  fundamental 
difference  between  the  miniature  art  of 
Africa  and  that  of  most  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Japanese  netsitke,  for  example,  are  of 
necessity  tiny  because  of  their  function  as 
belt  toggles,  whilst  traditional  Eskimo 
carvings  are  small  because  of  the  limited 
volume  of  the  materials  (usually  walrus 
ivory)  available  in  the  arctic.  But  in  Africa, 
nearly  all  the  miniature  art  forms  arc  the 
creation  of  the  artist's  own  volition. 
Nor  can  one  make  any  comparison  with 
the  European  sculptor's  maquette,  for  this 
is  a  model  which  is  to  be  blown  up  into 
much  larger  dimensions.  African 
miniatures  are  often  the  very  contrary  of 
this,  for  they  are  the  condensation  of 
other  works  which  already  exist  on  a 
Brobdingnagian  scale.  Here  is  not  a 
diminution,  but  a  compression  and 
concentration  of  sculptural  expression, 
and  it  is  this  that  so  often  gives  African 
miniatures  their  quality  of  monumentality. 
A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  to  be 


1.  Lulua  (Zaire). 

Mortar  for  pounding  snuff, 

used  especially  by  hunters.  Height  7  inches. 
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seen  in  the  Bangwa  figurine  (No.  2)  from 
the  Cameroon  grasslands.  This  probably 
represents  a  royal  wife,  for  the  hands  are 
placed  under  the  chin  in  a  formal  pose 
common  among  royal  portraits,  while 
servants  arc  depicted  with  one  hand 
covering  the  mouth  as  a  sign  of  respect. 
Despite  the  lack  of  breasts,  which  on  this 
very  small  scale  have  disappeared  into  the 
protuberant  and  fertile  belly,  sex  can  be 
recognised  by  the  tonsure  common  to 
women,  which  leaves  only  a  small  circle 
of  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head,  whereas 
men  arc  usually  carved  wearing  some  kind 
of  headgear. 

In  contrast  to  this  piece  is  another 
portrait  figure,  but  this  time  in  the  finest 
style  of  the  Baule  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
(No.  3).  Although  only  six  inches  high, 
it  nevertheless  manages  to  show  the  detail 
of  the  coiffure  and  typical  scarifications  on 
the  temples,  neck  and  breast.  The  body 
proportions  are  exactly  those  that  one 
finds  on  larger  sculptures,  with  the  head 
exaggerated  and  the  legs  shortened,  and 
the  pose  is  also  a  traditional  one,  with  the 
hands  in  a  display  position  drawing 
attention  to  the  navel,  and  the  lower  limbs 
flexed  as  if  the  figure  were  in  the  act  of 
dancing.  The  ball  under  the  chin 
represents  a  short  beard  (this  in  itself 
reveals  that  the  man  is  an  elder, 
for  Africans  develop  beards  only  late  in 
life)  plaited  around  a  pebble  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  the  Baule.  Such  carvings  were 
commissioned  by  wealthy  men  to  remind 
them  of  their  wives  working  in  the  fields 
or  of  their  absent  friends,  and  were  just  as 
secular  in  function  as  the  family  portraits 
hanging  on  the  walls  in  English  country 
houses. 

A  Senufo  figure  of  great  beauty  (No.  4) 
is,  unfortunately,  much  more  difficult  to 
interpret,  though  one  might  suggest  on 
stylistic  grounds  that  it  comes  from  the 
southern  Senufo  near  the  town  of  Korhogo 
in  the  central  Ivory  Coast.  The  Senufo  arc 
farmers  who  live  in  the  open  savannah 
country,  and  one  can  therefore  assume  that 
the  implement  which  this  little  fellow 
carries  on  his  right  shoulder  is  an  adze. 
Thus  he  probably  represents  one  of  the 
minor  deities  or  spirits  associated  with 
cror>s  and  the  harvest.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  because  of  the  smallncss  of  this 
piece,  the  three  strokes  which  form  the 
typical  Senufo  scarification  and  which 
should  run  horizontally  from  the  corners 
of  the  mouth,  have  had  to  be  placed 
upwards  along  the  cheeks. 

Another  figure  from  Cameroon  (No.  5), 
though  this  time  not  from  the  grasslands 
but  from  the  forest  area  nearer  the  coast, 


4.  Southern  (?)  Senufo  (Ivory  Coast). 
Figure  probably  of  a  minor  deity 
or  spirit  associated  with  agriculture. 
Height  8  inches. 


5.  Kossi  (Cameroon  forest  area). 
Probably  a  chief's  retainer, 
collected  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Height  5  inches. 


probably  represents  a  chief's  servant  or 
retainer,  on  account  of  the  way  the  hands 
are  held  to  the  mouth.  Pieces  such  as  this 
were  sometimes  tied  to  court  regalia, 
such  as  musical  instruments.  They  are 
usually  attributed  to  the  Bafo  or  Kundu, 
but  in  this  case  the  provenance  is  recorded 
as  being  the  neighbouring  Kossi.  A  few 
museum  specimens  of  this  type,  especially 
in  Cambridge  and  Berlin,  were  collected 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  which  suggests 
a  date  for  this  piece. 

A  fine  and  extraordinary  group  of  an 
executioner  about  to  behead  his  victim 
comes  from  Ashanti  in  present-day  Ghana 
(No.  6).  Ashanti  woodcarving  is  much 
underestimated :  there  are  few  good 

6.  Ashanti  (Ghana).  Executioner  and  victim. 
Height  5  inches. 
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7.  Luba  Hemba (Katanga,  Zaire). 
Woman  with  hands  on  breasts 
in  sign  of  respect.  Function  unknown. 
Height  si  inches. 


specimens  outside  Ghana,  the  British  were 
generally  more  attracted  by  gold,  and 
much  of  the  most  interesting  work 
consists  of  the  tops  of  state  umbrellas  and 
of  staffs  of  office.  This  piece  belongs  to 
neither  of  these  categoria  but  is  one  of  the 
much  more  rare  representational 
carvings  which  sometimes  refer  to  an 
actual  event.  There  are  at  least  two  other 
Ashanti  carvings  of  executioners  outside 
Africa,  one  in  England  and  one  in  the 
United  States,2  but  this  piece  appears 
to  be  unique  in  including  the  victim. 

An  object  whose  function  has  not  at 
present  been  determined,  is  quite  clearly, 
on  stylistic  grounds,  from  the  Hemba 
(No.  7),  who  are  a  sub-group  of  the  Luba 
in  Katanga,  and  who  produced  possibly 
the  finest  school  of  woodcarving  in  the 
whole  of  Africa.  In  this  case,  the  placing 
of  the  hands  under  the  breasts  -  unknown 
in  West  Africa  but  common  in  the 
sculpture  of  the  eastern  Congo  region  -  is 
not  perhaps  to  be  interpreted  as  a  display 
of  fertility  but  rather  as  an  attitude  of 
respect  (and  perhaps  offering)  towards 
the  chief,  similar  to  that  of  placing  the 
hand  over  the  mouth  in  Cameroon. 

In  West  Africa,  but  not  in  Cameroon 
and  the  Congo  region,  a  long-warp 
horizontal  loom  is  used  by  men  to  produce 
narrow  strips  of  cloth,  which  are 
subsequently  sewn  up  by  the  women  into 
garments.  The  heddlcs,  which  raise  and 
lower  the  warps  in  order  to  provide 
alternate  sheds  for  the  shuttle  to  pass 
through,  arc  controlled  by  the  weaver's 
toes.  The  strings  attached  to  the  toes  have 
to  pass  over  a  pulley  at  cyc-lcvcl  before 
descending  to  the  heddlcs  themselves. 
Often  the  block  supporting  this  pulley  is 
decorated  with  a  small  carving  of  a 
human  head  or  a  masked  figure,  not  for 
any  religious  reason  but  simply  because 
the  weaver  likes  to  have  something 
beautiful  to  look  at  while  he  is  working. 
A  fine,  even  refined,  example  comes  from 
the  Guro  of  the  Ivory  Coast  (No.  8). 
Here  the  rounded  forms,  the  contrasting 
CM        '  we  and  cheek-bone  which  arc 
continue  d  in  '"he  softened,  shoulderless 
body  of  the  block  itself,  demonstrate  in 

8.  Guro  (Ivory  Coast). 

Ornamented  heddle-pulley  block  from  loom. 
Height  6  inches. 
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9.  Dogon  (Mali).  Heddle-pulley  block, 
with  figures  representing  a  Nommo  couple, 
mythical  tnccstral  male  and  female  twins. 
Height  9I  inches. 

miniature  the  excellence  of  the  fairly  rare 
Guro  figurines. 

A  very  different  style  of  decorated 
heddle-pulley  block  is  found  in  a  superb 
Dogon  piece  (No.  9)  from  Mali.  Here  the 
block  itself  (which,  as  often  happens, 
has  lost  its  pulley)  is  surmounted  by  a  pair 
of  addorscd  figurcsjoincd  at  the  head. 
These  figures  represent  one  of  the  four 
primordial  pairs  of  twins  (one  male,  one 
female)  known  as  Nommo,  which  were 
created  by  the  Sky-God  Amma  and  then 
descended  to  earth  where  they  became  the 
ancestors  of  the  four  Dogon  clans.3 
Despite  the  cubistic  nature  of  much  Dogon 
work,  in  which  the  angular  female  breasts 


10.  Northern  (?)  Senufo  (Mali). 
Possibly  a  shrine  object  representing 
the  primordial  ancestral  couple. 
Height  7  inches. 


are  counterbalanced  by  a  box-like 
representation  of  the  male  thoracic  cage, 
it  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  Cubists 
and  began  to  be  discovered  and  appreciated 
only  in  the  1930s. 

Many  African  tribes  possess  two  or  more 
distinct  art  styles,  and  art  styles 
themselves  often  run  across  tribal 
boundaries.  In  some  ways  similar  to  the 
Dogon  piece,  and  quite  different  from  the 
figure  from  the  southern  Senufo  (No.  4) 
is  a  most  curious  and  interesting  object 
(No.  10),  which,  on  stylistic  grounds,  may 
be  attributed  to  the  northern  Senufo, 
near-neighbours  of  the  Dogon.  Its  purpose 
is  unknown,  though  it  appears  always  to 


have  been  free-standing  and  not,  for 
example,  the  top  of  a  ceremonial  staff. 
But  it  may  well  come  from  a  shrine  or 
from  a  boys'  initiation  society  and 
represent  the  first  ancestral  couple, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Nommo  of  the 
Dogon. 

Combs  -  worn  by  men  and  women 
alike,  often  thrust  horizontally  through 
their  short,  kinky  hair  -  are  obvious 
objects  for  carved  decoration. 
A  magnificent  example  terminating  in  a 
human  head  with  the  serene,  almost 
philosophical  expression  often  to  be 
caught  on  African  faces  in  moments  of 
repose,  is  attributed  to  die  Kuba  (No.  11 
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i  (or  BaKuba)  is  a  generic  term 
cd  to  a  whole  group  of  related  tribes 
live  in  the  savannah  country  to  the 
i '  i  of  the  River  Sankuru  in  Zaire, 
ding  the  Bushongo,  Lele,  Kete  and 
Although  there  are  regional 
tions  in  the  mask  types,  little 
tction  can  be  made  between  tribal 
1  in  the  case  of  decorative  art. 
lermore,  some  groups  produce 
:ts  for  trading  with  their  neighbours, 
h  again  complicates  the  problems  of 
enance.  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
tyle  and  scarification  marks  would 
ate  the  comb's  origin,  but  this 
cular  coiffure,  with  its  pointed  corners 
apels  on  either  side  of  the  forehead,  is 
spread  throughout  the  area,  and  as  to 
airs  of  double  lines  running  down 
i  each  eye,  no  record  has  as  yet  been 
d  which  would  firmly  attribute  such 
;s  to  any  one  sub-tribe.  Moreover,  the 
;r  may  well  have  been  representing  a 
ger  from  elsewhere  rather  than  one  of 
wn  kith  and  kin.  The  piece  remains 
)f  the  most  beautiful  examples  of 
1  decorative  art. 

lother  comb,  besides  its  great  aesthetic 
ction,  is  of  considerable  interest  on 
iconographic  and  stylistic  grounds 
;  12).  It  must  be  realised  that  the 
imely  small  scale  has  forced  the  artist 
duce  the  carving  on  top  of  the  comb 
;  elements,  and  there  is  no  room  for 
il.  Nevertheless,  comparison  with 
*r  pieces  shows  that  this  represents  a 
>pean  riding  on  a  bullock,  which  was 
brm  of  transport  favoured  by 
uguese  traders  in  north-eastern  Angola 
1  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
/ings  of  a  European  on  his  bullock 
:  particularly  common  among  the 
50,  who  appear  to  have  originated 
symbol  of  power  through 
pathetic  magic,  and  which  was 
icularly  popular  among  hunters, 
iful  consideration  of  the  man's 
Igear,  however,  suggests  that  this  is  a 
r  rare  piece  from  the  neighbouring 
na  (also  called  Lovale),  who  straddle 
rontiers  of  Angola,  Zaire  and 
ibia.4 

'espite  occasional  weeding  out,  as 
es  can  be  replaced  by  finer  examples, 
[osef  Herman  collection  of  miniature 
can  art  is  ever  on  the  increase, 
hundreds  of  objects  of  which  it  is 
lprised,  many  of  them  unique,  are  a 
tinual  source  of  new  discoveries, 
it  is  the  fact  of  their  being 
iatures  which  has  made  the  collection 
nportant,  and  has  thrown  a  new  light 
he  whole  field  of  African  art. 


12.  Lwcna  (?)  (borders  of  Angola, 
Zambia  and  Zaire). 
Comb  with  carving  of  a  European 
on  a  bullock.  1  (eight  8  inches. 

IX.  Kuba  (Zaire). 

Ornamental  comb.  Height  7  inches. 


NOTES 

1.  The  collection  lias  been  described  by 
William  Fagg  in  his  Miniature  Wood 
Carvings  of  Africa  (London,  1970),  and  also  in 
African  Arts  (Vol.  vi,  No.  3,  1973,  pp.  34-9). 
However,  all  the  objects  mentioned  in  the 
present  article  arc  published  here  for  the 
first  time. 

2.  For  the  example  in  England,  sec  J.  B.  Donne, 
'The  Celia  Barclay  Collection  of  African  art', 
The  Connoisseur ,  June  1972,  fig.  7. 

3.  For  the  iconography,  sec  Francinc  N'Diave, 
'Iconologie  des  poulics  de  metier  a  tisscr 
dogon',  Objets  et  Mondes  (Vol.  xi,  fasc.  4, 
1971). 

4.  For  the  iconography,  sec  Marie-Louise 
Bastin,  'Arts  of  the  Angolan  Peoples', 
African  Arts  (Vol.  n,  No.  3,  1969,  pp.  77-8, 
and  figs.  10,  11  and  13).  For  the  style, 

see  M.-L.  Bastin,  'Y  a-t-il  des  cles  pour 
distingucr  les  styles  Tshokwc,  Lwena,  Songo, 
Ovimbundu  et  Ngangcla',  Africa-Tervuren 
(Vol.  xvii,  No.  1, 1071,  fig.  16). 
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The  Founding  of  the 
National  Gallery  in  London 

Part  i 

Gregory  Martin 

By  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Great  Britain  although  a  major  power  in  ; 
world,  was  one  of  the  few  countries  in  Europe  where  there  was  no  collection  of  pictn  s 
owned  by  the  state  that  was  readily  accessible  to  art  students  and  the  public.  Among  advaiu  1 
thinkers  and  the  art  establishment  this  was  a  matter  both  for  regret  and  concern.  The  1.  < 
of  such  a  collection  was  seen  as  a  major  obstacle  in  the  development  of  a  national  sch  1 
of  figure  painting  and  in  the  improvement  of  industrial  design.  Such  an  improvement  wo  1 
ensure  the  expansion  in  the  volume  of  exports  and  thus  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 


The  art  establishment  could  look  back  on  the  sale  of 
the  Houghton  collection  -  amassed  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  -  to  Catherine  the  Great  some  fifty  years 
before,  and  then  to  intermittent  and  abortive  efforts 
to  force  the  Royal  Academy,  which  had  opened  with 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  president  in  1769,  to  pay  for  and 
house  such  a  collection.  More  vivid  was  Napoleon's 
policy  for  the  arts,  which  stimulated  admiration,  and 
provoked  fear  that  France  would  seek  to  dominate 
Europe  if  not  by  arms  then  by  the  success  of  her 
export  drive.  The  quality  of  her  manufactured  goods 
would  be  of  an  unassailably  high  order  because  her 
designers  had  available  for  study  the  vast  quantity  of 
masterpieces  that  Napoleon  had  assembled  in  the 
Louvre  from  all  over  conquered  Europe. 

In  fact  Napoleon's  policy,  absorbed  at  first  hand 
during  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1803-4,  inspired  the 
foundation  of  the  British  Institution,  which  opened  in 
1806.  This  stop-gap  creation,  now  largely  forgotten, 
was  privately  financed.  It  was  able  to  provide  a  new 
venue  in  London  where  artists  could  exhibit  their  works 
for  sale,  and  rooms  where  for  the  first  time  temporary, 
loan  exhibitions  of  old  master  paintings  could  be 
displayed.  It  was  the  most  that  a  generation,  inculcated 
with  Reynolds'  distinguished  exegesis  of  the  European 
tradition,  could  do  towards  founding  a  national 
collection  of  paintings  without  financial  assistance 
from  the  Government. 

But  if  the  founding  of  the  British  Institution 
represented  the  concerted  efforts  of  individuals  to 
provide  something  more  than  the  Royal  Academy  was 
ever  prepared  to  do,  the  Government  refused  to  take 
further  steps,  first  because  of  the  war-time  footing 
of  the  country  and  then  because  of  the  economic 
depression  that  followed  the  defeat  of  Napoleon.  These 
difficult  years  saw  widespread  economic  distress  and 
revolutionary,  social  unrest,  which  Parliament  met 
with  severely  repressive  legislation. 
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The  economic  turn-about  began  around  1820  J 
maintained  itself;  thus  on  February  21,  1823,  w  n 
Frederick  Robinson,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchcquc  n 
Lord  Liverpool's  Tory  government,  presented  ($ 
budget  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  abl<  j 
sound  an  optimistic  note:  'What  was  the  state  of  t 
population  [=England's]  three  or  four  years  ;  1, 
when  they  (sic)  laboured  under  severe  pressure  if 
acknowledged  distress,  and  what  is  the  actual  coi  - 
tion?  Where  is  the  disquiet,  the  tumult,  the  sedit  i, 
the  outrage  of  that  period?  Vanished.  What  have  c 
in  their  place?  Peace,  order,  content,  and  happin  '. 
Robinson  met  universal  demands  to  cut  taxes.  He  o 
knew  that  he  was  soon  to  have  at  hand  an  uncxpc  i 
source  of  revenue,  unconnected  with  the  count  s 
economic  performance  or  government  finar  il 
measures.  For  the  past  year,  at  least,  negotiations  d 
been  under  way  with  the  Austrian  Govcrnmen  0 
effect  the  partial  repayment  of  two  loans,  total  g 
over  six  million  pounds,  which  the  British  Governn  it 
had  advanced  in  1795  and  1797  to  bring  the  Austr  ; 
into  the  war  against  the  French.  Six  days  be  e 
Robinson's  Budget  speech,  Lord  Liverpool  (No  J 
had  announced  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  c 
principle  of  repayment  had  been  agreed'  and  that  t 
would  soon  be  able  to  announce  the  conclusion  ot  e 
agreement'. 

This  took  place  on  October  23  and  some  mo:  1 
later,  Robinson  gave  out  in  the  House  of  Comn  s 
that  the  money  thus  obtained  'may  be  considen  - 
Godsend'.  In  other  words,  given  the  prospe  ^ 
condition  of  the  economy,  normal  budgetary  c  - 
siderations  were  not  to  apply:  the  'Godsend'  was  J 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  further  cutting  of  taxa  '■ 
or  retrenchment  of  government  expenditure,  tow.  h 
the  Government  had  been  committed  in  prev  I 
years,  and  on  which  the  Whigs  had  campaigned  ir  < 
election  of  1820. 
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Hitherto  the  record  of  Lord  Liverpool's  Government 
in  the  promotion  of  learning  and  the  arts  had  been 
restricted  by  recurrent  budgetary  deficiencies  and  the 
economic  depression.  Nevertheless,  in  1816,  four 
years  after  Lord  Liverpool  had  become  Prime  Minister 
and  at  the  height  of  the  country's  difficulties  his 
Government  had  accepted  a  recommendation  of  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
purchased  the  Elgin  Marbles  for  the  British  Museum 
for  .£35,000.  Two  years  later,  it  obtained  a  vote  of 
one  million  pounds  to  build  new  churches.  This  was 
designed  to  strengthen  the  moral  fibres  of  society,  and 
provided  work  for  architects,  as  had  Nash's  earlier, 
self-financing  proposal  to  build  Regent  Street  in 
London,  which  the  Government  had  accepted  in  181 3. 

Now,  because  of  the  new  found  prosperity  of  1823, 
and,  in  one  instance,  specifically  as  a  result  of  the  partial 
repayment  of  the  Austrian  Loan,  the  Government  was 
able  10  effect  ambitious  schemes  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning  and  the  arts.  It  accepted  proposals,  which 
had  long  been  in  the  pipeline,  to  rebuild  the  British 
Museum,  and  abolishu  .vhat  was  accepted  as  a 
national  disgrace  by  buying  the  "ollection  of  pictures 
amassed  by  the  late  John  Julius  A  1  Tin  to  form  the 
basis  for  what  was  to  become  the  National  Gallery. 
The  two  actions  were  closely  connected;  and  in  both 
instances,  gifts  from  individuals  proved  influentiJ  in 
determining  the  course  of  events. 

One  of  the  chief  connecting  links  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  policy  was  the  British  Museum  -  the 


nation's  only  publicly  owned  museum,  established  by 
Act  of  Parliament  as  the  'one  General  Repository'. 
This  phrase  provided  the  basis  for  the  development  of 
the  Trustees'  concept  of  the  scope  of  the  Museum, 
which  was  clearly  expressed  in  the  wording  used  by 
cne  of  their  numbers  -  Payne  Knight,  who  died  in 
1824  -  to  alter  his  will  leaving  his  collection  of  coins, 
medals  and  drawings  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  favour 
ot  the  British  Museum.  His  decision  came,  perhaps  in 
part,  as  a  result  of  the  recognition  of  the  Academy's 
refusal  to  extend  its  terms  of  reference.  And  his  motive 
was  'to  make  one  great  Collection,  such  as  no  other 
nation  can  boast,  and  afford  a  more  complete  com- 
parative View  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Imitative  Art 
than  is  anywhere  else  to  be  obtained'.  The  Museum,  in 
fact,  has  possessed  a  miscellaneous  group  of  minor 
pictures  since  its  foundation.  And  thus  the  possibility 
of  the  creation  of  a  national  collection  of  paintings 
was  of  immediate  concern  to  its  Trustees. 

It  must  have  been  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  continuing  economic  boom  that 
George  IV  (No.  2)  entering  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
offered  -  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  of  January  15, 
1823  -  the  library,  which  his  father  had  amassed,  to  the 
nation.  The  library  consisted  of  over  65,000  volumes. 
The  Government  immediately  referred  the  letter  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  among  the  most 
active  of  whom,  was  Sir  Charles  Long,  the  Paymaster 
General,  prominent  in  the  art  world,  and  an  influential 
adviser  to  the  King  on  artistic  matters.  On  February  8, 
the  Trustees  resolved  that  the  Library  should  be  placed 
under  its  care;  and  this  resolution  was  endorsed  by  a 
House  of  Commons  Select  Committee,  appointed  on 
March  18  to  investigate  the  matter  and  which  rc- 
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the  end  of  June,  was  Beaumont's  election  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  on  May  28. 

The  Report's  tentatively  worded  suggestion,  based 
on  the  presumed  knowledge  of  Beaumont's  intimation 
of  his  wishes,  went  beyond  the  Government's  im- 
mediate plans,  which  had  anticipated  the  main 
recommendations  concerning  the  destination  of 
George  Ill's  library.  Beaumont's  liberal  intention 
indeed  had  no  effect  on  the  Government's  attitude  or 
its  decision  to  propose  a  building  programme  at  the 
British  Museum.  For  on  March  27,  Lord  Liverpool 
declined  an  offer  for  sale  from  Sir  John  Leicester  of  his 
collection  of  pictures  'to  form  a  basis  for  a  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art'  because  of  the  expense  of 
housing  the  Library  and  statues  at  the  British  Museum. 
At  this  stage,  the  Government  was  not  considering  the 
possibility  of  the  creation  of  a  national  collection  of 
pictures;  and  it  was  to  concentrate  on  meeting  the 
earlier,  specified  demands  of  the  Trustees  until  after 
the  first  House  of  Commons  debate.  Procedure 
required  that  two  debates  should  take  place  in  order  to 
carry  into  effect  the  Government's  motion  that 
-£40,000  be  voted  towards  the  housing  of  the  King's 
Library  at  the  Museum.  Beaumont's  intention  may 
have  influenced  the  outcome  of  these  debates,  on 
which  all  depended;  the  Trustees  were  twice  to  post- 
pone meeting  as  the  date  of  the  first  debate  was 
advanced  to  June  20. 

The  debate  witnessed  the  opening  of  a  parliamentary 
campaign  against  the  Trustees  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Report.  The  Report  had  referred  to  some 
of  the  Museum's  shortcomings,  but  nothing  had  been 
said  recently  to  indicate  the  force  of  criticism  that  was 
about  to  be  directed  at  it.  The  campaign  of  1823  was 
launched  by  the  brilliant  but  indecisive,  rising  Whig 
politician,  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  Commons  on 
February  10.  His  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
chief  landowner  round  the  site  of  the  Museum,  had 
been  in  dispute  with  the  Trustees  over  their  building 
plans.  And  Russell,  while  asking  for  confirmation  of 
reports  of  the  King's  gift,  expressed  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  housed  in  a  more  accessible  place  than  the 
Museum.  Russell  was  co-opted  as  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  four  days  after  it  was  constituted; 
and  subsequently  remained  silent.  But  support  for  his 
view  may  have  been  further  stimulated  by  an  article 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Edinburgli  Review,  which 
sought  to  expose  the  maladministration  of  the  natural 
history  collection,  and  the  apathy  of  many  of  the 
Trustees.  And  by  June,  opposition  had  become  a.i  all, 
or  non,  party  affair  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  was 
voiced  by  a  formidable  trio  of  distinguished  intel- 
lectuals: John  Hobhouse,  the  friend  of  Byron  and 
recently  elected  as  a  Radical;  John  Crokcr  (No.  9)  the 
trenchant  -  if  misguided  -  literary  critic  and  Tory 
secretary  to  the  Admiralty;  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
^- I v  10),  the  Whig  philosopher,  whose  speech  -  as  an 
ex-Member  of  the  Select  Committee  -  must  have 
represented  its  minority  view. 
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As  a  result  of  the  Trustees'  meeting,  the  Govcrnrr 
moved  towards  accepting  the  principle  that  a  natic 
collection  of  paintings  should  come  within  the  term 
reference  of  the  Museum  and  be  displayed  there, 
when  the  Government's  motion  was  debated  a  seci 
time,  on  July  i,  its  wording  had  been  altered  to  wi 
to  an  unspecified  scope  the  intended  use  of 
proposed  new  buildings.  The  anti-Museum  lob 
which  had  rallied  its  supporters,  did  not  fail  to  1 
this  development. 

•  In  fact  the  Government  again  carried  its  mot 
But  its  opponents  won  a  seemingly  small,  but  actu 
significant  victory:  Crokcr's  amendment  that 
plans  should  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  then  approved  by  tL 
was  passed  by  80  votes  to  54.  This  had  not  been 
accepted  procedure  hitherto  for  public  buildings; 
Robinson  drew  attention  to  the  theoretical  anoma 
the  proposal:  'He  happened  to  be  one  of  ti 
[^Trustees] ,  and  was  denied  the  credit  for  taste . 
a  member  of  the  Committee  [of  Trustees]  which 
been  abundantly  bestowed  on  him  as  a  Lord  o  I 
Treasury'.  For  Robinson,  as  Chancellor  of  the  ] 
chequer,  was  an  ex-officio  Trustee  along  with  c| 
leading  officers  of  the  Government  of  the  I 
Pressure  of  business  prevented  these  cx-ojjicio  Tru 
from  regularly  attending  Trustee  meetings.  Crar 
amendment  meant  that  the  Treasury  Lords,  wl;j 
such  rather  than  as  cx-officio  Trustees  could  be  do 
on  to  justify  their  action  in  Parliament,  be  J 
responsible  for  the  planning  of  the  Museum  andu 
by  extension  could  determine  what  should  be  exhiin 
there.  The  passing  of  the  amendment  marked  :ld 
of  confidence  in  the  Trustees,  whose  opponents,.^ 
the  exception  of  Hobhousc,  dropped  their  attar  a) 
erecting  the  King's  Library  at  the  Museumw 
concentrated  on  criticizing  the  housing  of  works  an 
One  alternative  offered  was  that  the  unfinished  w  : 
Somerset  House  should  be  completed  and  th.  th 
works  of  art  (paintings  and  sculpture)  shou  B 
displayed  there.  Croker  was  supported  by  Sir  ■ 
Yorke,  and  more  weightily  by  Alexander  Barin  o« 
of  the  bankers  through  whom  the  Austrian  G<  3S 
ment  was  to  repay  the  loan ;  he  considered  'the  n-  Mi 
of  antiquity,  books,  natural  history,  and  marbles1  M 
Museum,  to  be  a  most  jumbling  and  inconiio* 
arrangement',  and  stated  that  'the  works  of  art  m 
be  in  a  gallery  by  themselves'. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  Agar  Ellis  'prais  M 
noble  and  patriotic  gift  of  Sir  George  Beaumont  *>j 
was  by  that  time  a  member  of  the  Trustee 
Committee  set  up  to  consider  Smirkc's  plans).  Jtoi 
gift  had  not  yet  been  made.  Indeed,  Long  state<  1  fj 
debate  that  the  Trustees  had  turned  it  down  for  iJ 
space.  This  is  not  recorded  in  the  minutes 
Trustees'  meetings;  and  it  is  possible  that  L 
over-dramatizing  the  situation  sought  to  sw  I  ^ 
debate  in  the  Government's  favour.  Bcaumon  iCi 


;  made  his  offer  dependent  on  the  Government 
viding  rooms  to  display  the  collection.  And  Long 
;  to  present  the  list  of  pictures,  which  Beaumont 
•nded  to  give,  at  a  Trustee  meeting  that  took  place 
July  12  -  the  day  after  a  meeting  at  the  Treasury 
ween  the  Treasury  Lords,  the  Trustee  Sub  Com- 
tee,  Smirke  and  the  Surveyor  General,  at  which 
Treasury  Lords  approved  Smirke's  plan, 
mirke's  estimate  was  submitted  to  the  Lords  of  the 
asury  for  their  necessary  approval  towards  the  end 
November.  It  gave  a  full  description  of  the  plan 
ch  had  been  agreed  on  in  July.  The  paintings  were 
ined  to  be  displayed  on  the  first  floor  of  the  west 
g.  The  King's  Library  was  to  be  housed  on  the 
und  floor  of  the  east  wing,  which  was  to  be  built 
.  Part  of  the  first  floor  of  this  wing  was  to  be  set 
e  for  'a  temporary  arrangement  of  any  collection  of 
(itings  that  may  be  formed  in  the  Museum  .  .  .  till 
proposed  gallery  in  the  opposite  wing  ...  is 
ft . . .'. 

bus  for  the  first  time  an  institution  had  declared  its 
lincss  to  house  a  national  collection  of  pictures  and 
i  obtained  a  worthy  nucleus  to  form  it.  The  ideals 
Hie  Trustees  had  won  official  acceptance.  Their 
Jtess  was  more  apparent  than  real,  for  it  was  a  fact 
i  the  most  important  part  of  the  national  collection 
i  not  yet  entered  the  Museum.  Beaumont  was  to 
tin  his  pictures  until  the  rooms  were  ready  to 
ive  them  -  work  was  only  about  to  begin  on  the 
tidation  of  the  wing  which  was  temporarily  to 
tse  them.  At  the  very  time  that  Smirke's  estimate 
[  officially  approved,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
e  buying  a  collection  of  pictures  on  behalf  of  the 
lie,  which,  because  of  the  very  lack  of  space  that 
:  Beaumont's  pictures  still  in  his  possession,  could 
i  then  be  exhibited  at  Bloomsbury.  This  circum- 
ce  led  to  the  creation  of  a  publicly  owned  gallery 
)icturcs  physically  independent  of  the  Museum, 
rdh.  could  legitimately  be  called  the  National 
ery. 

he  attack  was  not  concerted  as  Hobhousc  and 
;ker  tabled  different  amendments.  But  although 
'  also  disagreed  on  practical  alternatives,  they  were 
ed  in  their  opposition  to  the  Report's  main 
i  mmendation.  This  was  not  based  -  as  Hobhousc 
ained  'on  the  score  of  economy'  -  but  on  the 
litability  of  the  Museum  and  the  inaccessibility  of 
te.  Both  Hobhouse  and  Crokcr  also  criticised  the 
'itees:  Hobhouse  sought  to  demonstrate  'their 
cness  to  be  intrusted  with  the  present  collection 
he  King's  Library] ';  while,  for  Croker,  the  Mus- 
l  was  'that  disgraceful  place'  run  by  Trustees  whose 
:y  'had  hitherto  taken  a  rather  tortuous  and  un- 
tly  direction'.  Twelve  years  later,  a  similar  con- 
ence  between  a  Tory  and  a  Radical  was  to  prove  a 
sive  factor  in  the  history  of  the  National  Gallery; 
at  this  stage,  the  most  telling  contribution  to  the 
ess  which  led  to  its  creation  came  in  the  more 


moderate  speech  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  For  by 
drawing  attention  to  'the  wide  difference  between 
what  was  proper  for  a  museum,  and  what  was  essential 
for  a  library',  he  pinpointed  a  fatal  weakness  in  the 
Trustees'  thinking,  on  which  their  opponents  were 
later  to  concentrate  and  to  find  a  more  fruitful 
common  ground. 

The  opponents  of  the  scheme,  who  voted  on 
Croker's  amendment  that  the  words  'British  Museum' 
should  be  deleted  from  the  motion,  mustered  30  votes 
against  54  cast  for  the  Government.  The  motion  had 
been  moved  by  Robinson,  and  was  supported  by  Long. 
Support  from  the  other  side  of  the  House  came  from 
another  member  of  the  Select  Committee,  Ridley 
Colborne,  who  'rejoiced  to  hear  that  they  were  about 
to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  a  national  gallery  of 
paintings'  -  an  inference  from  the  Report  which  had 
not  otherwise  been  mentioned  in  the  debate. 

Bit  this  aspect  was  now  taken  up  with  justifiable  but 
unwitting  enthusiasm  by  the  Trustees,  who  met  with 
Smirke  -  the  Museum's  architect  -  six  days  after  the 
Government's  first  victory  in  the  Commons,  and 
appointed  a  Sub  Committee,  of  which  Long  and 
Beaumont  were  members,  'to  consider  a  proper 
Building  for  the  Reception  of  the  Royal  Library  and  a 
Picture  Gallery  over  it,  and  for  providing  a  fit  place 
for  the  safe  deposit  of  Manuscripts,  such  a  building  to 
form  part  of  a  General  Plan'.  For  the  time  being,  the 
creation  of  a  national  collection  of  paintings  at  the 
Museum  took  precedence  over  rehousing  the  classical 
sculpture.  The  Committee  was  to  meet  on  July  4  to 
consider  Smirke's  plans. 
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The  Sculptor  and  his  Drawin 
2.  Bernard  Meadows 

W.J.  Strachan 


In  the  first  article  of  this  scries  (on  Reg  Butler),  I 
referred  to  Bernard  Meadows  as  an  example  of  a 
sculptor  who  followed  Henry  Moore's  practice  of 
using  sketchbooks  or  sheets  of  drawings  as  a  sorting- 
house  for  sculptural  ideas.  As  Meadows  in  his  forma- 
tive twenties  was  Moore's  studio  assistant  (1936-40), 
he  naturally  fell  strongly  under  the  master's  influence 
and,  admittedly,  for  example  in  the  'Crab'  theme 
bronze  reproduced  (No.  2).  This  is  not  to  deny  him, 
even  at  that  stage,  a  strong  individual  vision  and 
technique  -  the  latter  already  noticeable  in  the  various 
'Bird'  themes  (No.  3).  His  war  service  with  the  Royal 
Air  Force  interrupted  his  sculptural  career,  but  in  any 
case  he  was  acting  in  character  to  bide  his  time.  It  was 
however  no  mean  achievement  for  a  British  sculptor, 
in  fact  already  represented  in  the  Battcrsea  open  air 
sculpture  exhibition  of  195 1,  to  participate  also  at  the 
XXVIth  Venice  Biennale  (1952),  Middelhcim  Park, 
Antwerp  in  the  following  year  and  Chicago  (1954) 
while  still  in  his  thirties.  His  first  one-man  show  was  at 
Gimpel  Fils,  London  in  1957,  the  same  year  in  which 
one  of  his  'Bird'  scries  figured  in  the  Holland  Park 
open  air  exhibition  'Sculpture  1850  and  1950'.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  worth  reminding  ourselves  that 
contained  in  the  latter  were  works  by  Reg  Butler, 
Lynn  Chadwick,  Meadows  and  Armitage,  born 
respectively  in  191 3 ,  1914,  1915,  1916  -  vintage  years 
indeed  for  British  sculpture. 

There  arc  even  certain  period  and  even  national 
analogies  discernible  in  their  work,  but  two  things 
seem  to  me  to  characterise  that  of  Bernard  Meadows, 
and  the'  have  persisted  since:  an  imagination  sparked 
off  by  an  intellectual  idea  based  on  some  chance  visual 
image  and,  secondly,  the  humanist  nature  of  his 
obsessions.  These  quite  apart  from  purely  technical 
qualities.  Without  resort  to  'literary'  expressivity,  he 
arrest:,  our  attention  plastically  by  his  treatment  of 
themes  that  betray  the  uncase  of  our  times.  Not 
infrequently  these  are  pointed  by  titles  or  sub-titles 
which  indicate  more  than  a  grain  of  satire.  Two  of  his 
'armed  figure'  series  bear  the  label  personnage  tres 
important  and  Tycoon  respectively  and  one  of  his  more 
recent  works  (No.  9)  is  entitled  succinctly  Help.  It  is 
of  course  a  far  cry  from  his  named  pieces  Augustus, 
for  example,  to  the  overtly  satirical  bronzes  of  Daum- 
ier,  such  as  Ratapoil;  I  merely  call  attention  to  this 
clement.  It  also  differentiates  his  work  from  the  totally 
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'sculpture-object'  nature  of  Brancusi's  sculpture  in 
which  formal  distortion,  as  in  the  Mile.  Pogany,  is 
differently  purposed.  Up  to  the  Help  phase,  Meadows 
kept  to  a  fundamentally  figurative  schemata,  now  he 
depends  increasingly  on  metaphor  or  analogy. 

This  is  all  reflected  in  his  drawing  for  sculpture;  an 
activity  of  paramount  importance  to  him.  His  work 
in  this  medium  illustrates  Moore's  dictum:  'Good 
vision  in  the  drawing  will  come  out  in  the  sculpture'. 
Executed  with  elan,  his  sketch  drawings  arc  obviously 
also  carefully  planned.  Even  the  rapid  pencil  notation 
for  the  Norwich  project  (No.  12)  was  not  made 
without  much  consultation  of  the  architectural  ground 
plan  and  elevations.  The  scries  of  Crab  sketches,  in 
pencil  and  wash  are  attractive  in  their  own  right  and 
are  in  fact  closely  linked  to  a  sculptural  solution.  For 
that  reason  they  may  appeal  less  to  a  public  whose 
interest  is  limited  to  purely  graphic  work.  The 
concentration  is  on  formal  qualities  of  shape,  counter- 
point of  line  and  curve,  contrast  of  contour  and  solid. 
Shading  by  watercolour  wash  (used  emotively,  blue 
in  the  present  case  (No.  1)  and  line  bring  out  the  three- 
dimensional  element  which  is  the  sculptor's  concern. 
These  drawings  relate  to  the  Crab  bronze  (No.  2),  one 
cast  of  which  is  owned  by  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 
I  prefer  it  to  another  quite  different  bronze  version  - 
more  frequently  reproduced  -  owned  by  another 
Cambridge  College  (Jesus).  It  is  a  strong  design  based 
on  formal  qualities,  assimilated  perhaps  from  Moore, 
but  applied  to  a  very  personal  idiom.  The  exploitation 
of  biomorphic  form  was  in  the  air  at  that  time  (1952- 
53)  -  one  thinks  of  Germaine  Richier  and  Lynn 
Chadwick  in  particular  -  but  it  is  evident  from 
Meadows'  subsequent  work  that  his  obsessions 
corresponded  to  a  latent  feeling  about  cruelty  and 
aggression  and  an  intuitive  awareness  of  a  promising 
organic  point  of  departure.  The  two  top  left-hand 
drawings  of  this  fantasy-crustacean  approximate  most 
nearly  to  the  final  simplification  in  which  the  voids  are 
as  telling  as  the  solids  and  our  eye  is  arrested  as  much 
by  the  inner  shape  as  by  the  outline. 

The  'Shot'  and  'Startled'  bird  series  represent  a 
similar  polarisation  of  mental  and  plastic  concept.  The 
bird,  always  a  cock,  is  only  marginally  naturalistic  in 
all  versions,  drawn  and  sculptured.  It  is  characterised 
by  the  high  degree  of  modelling  in  the  stringy  neck 
and  legs  contrasting  with  the  smoother  form  of  the 
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3.  Sketch  drawin| 


Shot  Bird,  i960. 

4.  Bronze  of 
Shot  ( or  'Fallen') 
Bird,  1958. 
Collection  of 
Paul  Rosenberg 
Gallery,  Neu>  Yor 


body  with  uptilted  embryonic  wing  tips.  The  Fallen 
Bird  reproduced  (No.  4)  was  shown  in  the  Tate  Gallery 
'Painting  and  Sculpture  of  a  Decade'  exhibition  of 
1964.  We  note  a  looser  technique  in  the  drawings 
(No.  3)  for  the  Bird  themes  than  for  the  Crab;  the 
lines  and  brush  strokes,  evoking  a  sudden  movement  or 
fall,  are  more  fluid.  The  sculpture  -  although  in  fact 
predating  the  drawings  shown  -  could  well  be  a 
synthesis  of  several  of  the  sketches,  incorporating  the 
bird's  head  of  the  top  left-hand  sketch,  the  legs  of  the 
adjacent  drawing,  combined  with  the  body  of  the 
bottom  left-hand  drawing.  These  sensitive  'Shot  Bird' 
studies  formed  part  of  the  sculptor's  contribution  to 
the  Sixth  International  Exhibition  of  Drawings  and 


Far  left. 

7.  Study  for 
Pointing  Figure  with 
Child, 

pencil  and  wash,  1965. 

8.  Pointing  Figure 
with  Child, 
bronze,  height 
30  inches,  1966. 
Exhibited  Gimpcl 
Fils,  Spring  1967. 


9.  Help,  study  in 
pencil  and  wash, 
1966. 

10.  Help,  bronze, 
length  28  inches. 
Exhibited  British 
Sculptors 
'72  Exhibition, 
London. 
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Engravings  at  Lugano  i960  at  which  he  won  a  prize. 

The  next  scries,  the  'Armed  busts',  seated  and 
standing  'armed  figures'  have  in  common  a  kind  of 
display-aggressiveness;  they  are  armour-plated  but, 
significantly,  vulnerable.  One  Seated  Armed  Figure  has  a 
diminutive  head  and  spindly  legs,  like  a  giant.  The 
most  menacing  'Standing  Armed  Figure'  (1962)  was 
exhibited  at  Battersca  Park  in  1963.  These  figures,  like 
Chadwick's  'Watchers'  and  'Strangers'  seem  to 
reflect  the  cold  war  atmosphere  of  the  period.  An 
Armed  Bust  V  (Brutus)  (No.  6).  shown  at  the  Venice 
Biennale  of  1964  also  featured  at  the  Tate  Gallery 
Exhibition  of  1964,  previously  mentioned.  The 
sketch  drawing  shown  here,  aggressive  in  its  vermilion 
wash,  indicates  that  Meadows  had  already  settled  the 
general  shape  -  the  thrusting  stump  of  arm  with  spike 
at  right  angles  to  the  body.  The  network  of  scribbled 
lines  adds  a  texture  to  the  drawing,  and  the  more 
formal  shading  the  three-dimensional  feeling. 
Meadows  told  me  that  this  was  his  first  use  of  the 
crushed  form  observable  in  the  bronze  which  has 
since  become,  in  smoother  form,  almost  obsessional 
in  contrast  with  taut,  solid  forms  in  the  same  sculp- 
tures, notably  in  Help  and  the  Norwich  piece.  The 
reader  will  also  note  that  significant  peeping  eye  in 
polished  bronze  at  the  top.  About  the  same  time 
Meadows  did  a  bronze  Personnage  peeping  out  which 
evokes  a  'big  brother'  reaction  in  the  viewer.  In  the 
prominent  eye  in  the  1967  Pointing  Figure  with  Child 
however,  the  intent  is  watchful.  These  'pointing 
figures'  occur  in  Meadows'  work  between  the  'armed 
figures'  and  the  compressed  and  sagging  forms  of  a 
more  abstract  nature. 

Alive  to  ideas  and  quick  to  exploit  a  hint  that 
catches  his  and  indeed  a  universal  mood,  the  sculptor 
explained  the  source  of  the  'pointing  arm  in  a  press 
photograph  he  had  seen  of  Visconti,  on  location, 
pointing  a  dictatorial  arm  at  a  group  of  actors — the 
gesture  from  a  film-director  brooks  no  refusal'.  One 
docs  not  need  to  press  the  analogy.  His  immediate 
response  can  be  seen  in  his  bronze  relief  Two  Directors, 
shown  at  'm  one-man  at  Gimpcls  in  1967  and  in  the 
grimmei  cc-standing  Pointing  Figure  of  the  British 
Sculptors  2  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House.  In  one 
version  a  pointing  arm  assumes  the  aggressive  ap- 
pearance of  a  gun  mounted  on  a  tank  but  in  the 
example  re  produced  it  symbolises  the  protective  arm 
of  a  mother  (Nos.  7  and  8).  The  bronze  of  this  Pointing 
Figure  with  Child  -  exhibited  at  Gimpcls  Fils  at  his 
one-man  show  in  1967  -  seems  to  me  a  key-piece, 
illustrating  both  the  sculptor's  preoccupation  with  taut 
and  squeezed  forms  and  contrasting  mat  and  highly 
polished  metal.  The  drawing,  executed  with  great 
surcness  of  touch,  gives  a  clear  idea  of  opposing  shapes, 
the  convex-concave  alternations  of  the  'baby'  form, 
the  convincing  Tightness  of  the  scythe-like  arm,  the 
focal-point  of  the  eye-containing  sphere.  Meadows 
has  been  greatly  fascinated  by  the  problems  of  realising 


apparent  soft  or  sagging  forms  in  terms  of  polished 
bronze.  On  one  occasion  he  showed  me  some  casts 
he  had  made  from  actual  plums;  these -like  the  wool- 
sack inn  sign  in  Norwich,  quite  close,  as  it  happens,  to 
the  Eastern  Newspaper  building  site  for  his  sculptural 
assemblage  -  played  their  part  in  his  final  design;  the 
softness  of  the  former,  the  compact  shape  of  the  latter. 
They  can  be  seen  too  in  the  small-scale  piece  Help 
which,  attractive  in  its  own  right,  also  represents  a 
stage  towards  the  large  sculpture  (Nos.  9  and  10). 

In  the  bronze  Help  we  recognise  the  germ  of  several 
of  the  elements  in  the  vast  Prospect  House  piece :  the 
squeezed  spheres,  the  rectangular  concrete  blocks  with 
chamfered  edges  are  prefigured  in  polished  bronze 
form,  trapped  between  two  vertical  walls,  and  the 
textured  surface  of  the  solid  cube  corresponds  to  the 
bush-hammered  areas  of  the  granite  aggregate  in  the 
Norwich  piece.  Visitors  to  the  British  Sculptors  '72 
Exhibition  will  recall  the  blown-up  photograph  of  the 
whole  building  designed  by  the  architect  Ronald  Sims 
and  how  skilfully  Meadows'  sculpture  is  integrated. 
They  will  have  been  even  more  impressed  if  they 
go  to  Norwich  -  that  city  that  combines  architecturally 
the  best  of  both  worlds  -  to  make  a  true  assessment  of 
this  Eastern  Counties  Newspapers  enterprise  (No.  1 1). 

Let  us  take  the  sculpture  through  its  progressive 
stages  beginning  with  the  first  rough  pencil  sketch 
(No.  12)  in  which  almost  everything  is  already  stated. 
The  next  stage  is  the  plaster  working  model  from  which 
concrete  and  bronze  sections  (note  the  seven  numbered 
piece  moulds  required)  were  cast.  The  plaster  was 
built  up  in  the  personal  studio  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Art  where  Bernard  Meadows  is  the  professor  of 
sculpture.  A  glance  at  the  photograph  of  the  finished 
piece  shows  how  the  sculpture  thrusts  right  into  the 
hall  of  the  building  at  right  angles  to  the  main  facade. 
The  interior  terminal  concrete  blocks  with  the 
squeezed  polished  bronze  spheroid  are  hidden  from 
view.  Even  in  a  photograph  the  eye  can  appreciate  the 
contrasts  of  texture  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  bold 
design.  As  for  the  general  significance,  the  sculptor 
mercifully  does  not  urge  this  too  much  upon  us;  but, 
at  any  rate,  we  should  look  at  the  sensory  as  well  as 
the  geometrical  pattern  for  any  clue  or  analogies. 
We  see  the  expression  of  distress  and  tension,  but  in  the 
upward  tilt  of  the  horizontal  on  winch  the  large 
sphere  is  balanced  and  in  the  raised  sphere  itself  also  an 
expression  of  optimism  and  hope.  The  sculptor  did  not 
disagree  with  my  'reading';  but  we  can  always  take 
refuge  in  Giacometti's  observation  'a  work  of  art  is 
both  a  mystery  and  a  solution,  a  question  and  a  reply'. 
As  I  have  already  hinted,  symbolism  is  an  ingredient 
in  Meadows'  creations,  but  always  subordinated  to 
plastic  considerations.  In  some  ways,  I  see  Meadows 
as  a  kind  of  George  Orwell  of  sculpture  who  finds  his 
compulsive  vehicle  of  expression  in  the  subtle  organisa- 
tion of  three-dimensional  forms  already  inherent  in 
his  striking  preparatory  drawings. 


11.  Final  sculpture  I 
111  situ, 

side  elevation, 
Norwich. 

12.  First  idea, 
pencil  sketch  for 
Eastern  Counties 
Newspapers  Ltd., 
Norwich,  sculpture.  1 

13.  Working  model  1 
for  Eastern  Counties 
Newspapers 
sculpture. 
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The  American  CONNOISSEUR 


The  Chrysler  Building 


Dan  Klein 


'Do  you  or  don't  you  ?  That  is  the  question.  Some  do. 

Some  don't.  Some  think  it's  a  freak;  some  think  it's  a 

stunt.  A  few  think  it  is  positively  ugly;  others  consider 

it  a  great  feat,  a  masterpiece,  a  tour  de  force.' 

('The  Chrysler  Building  as  I  see  it'  by  Kenneth  Murchison. 
The  American  Architect,  September  1930.) 

Whether  or  not  one  ends  up  by  liking  it,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  gasp  in  amazement  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
Chrysler  Building  dome  (see  colour,  top  left  and 
No.  1).  Even  forty  years  after  it  was  conceived,  the 
idea  is  a  surprise  and  the  visual  impact  quite  un- 
expected. It  looks  more  like  a  headdress  C.  B.  Cochran 
might  have  used  for  chorus  girls  doing  a  Balinese 
temple-dancing  routine  in  one  of  his  spectacular 
revues;  and  yet  it  fits  perfectly  into  the  New  York 
skyline.  It  looks  one  hundred  per  cent  comfortable  and 
not  in  the  least  pretentious  in  its  architectural  context. 
The  Chrysler  Building  has  many  points  of  architec- 
tural merit,  but  the  dome1  is  a  stroke  of  genius;  a 
theatrical  gambit  that  could  have  been  disaster,  but  is  a 
total  triumph  that  goes  beyond  the  confines  of 
architecture.  If  you  ask  New  Yorkers  to  identify  the 
building  with  the  gleaming  stainless  steel  dome,  they 
will  all  know  it  is  the  Chrysler  Building;  only  a 
handful  will  have  heard  of  the  name  of  William  Van 
Alen,  who  designed  it.  As  Cecil  Beaton  remarks  in  his 
book  on  New  York  (Cecil  Beaton's  New  York,  Batsford, 
1938),  'It  is  perhaps  inconsistent  that  New  Yorkers, 
who  have  such  a  love  for  celebrities,  do  not  know  the 
names  of  their  most  brilliant  architects'. 

Although  it  did  not  make  him  a  star,  the  Chrysler 
Building  at  least  earned  William  Van  Alen  the 
reputation  of  being  the  'Mr.  Ziegfeld  of  his  profes- 
sion'. Van  Alen  started  life  as  office  boy  for  Clarence 
True,  a  contractor  and  speculative  builder  'making 
whoopee'  along  Riverside  Drive  during  the  late  1890s 
and  whose  name  was  a  household  word  at  that  time. 
He  spent  three  years  working  his  way  from  office  boy 
to  general  draftsman  in  Mr.  True's  office,  and  earning 
enough  money  to  pay  for  himself  to  go  and  study  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris. 


As  a  student  there  he  won  several  prizes  for  pro 
including  a  'Bathouse',  a  'City  Hall'  and  a  'Monun 
erected  on  an  island  in  the  sea  to  commemorate  a 
naval  battle'.  He  also  won  the  Paris  Prize  in  1908 
his  design  for  'A  Grand  Opera  House'.  The  draw 
for  these  projects  can  be  seen  in  an  article  on 
Alen  in  the  American  architectural  magazine  P( 
Points  (for  August  1929)  when  the  author  sums 
Van  Alcn's  student  efforts  by  saying  he  used 
then  fashionable  French  version  of  the  classical  or 
on  the  facades  which  rather  obscured  the  merit  of 
composition  and  an  underlying  cleverness  charade: 
of  all  his  later  work'.  It  was  precisely  this  1 
classicism  that  Van  Alen  revolted  against  when 
returned  to  work  in  New  York  after  his  student-d 
he  disapproved  strongly  of  the  early  skyscra 
'encrusted  from  top  to  bottom  with  heavy  maso 
forms,  rows  of  columns,  and  heavy  stone  corni 
He  expressed  his  new  ideals  in  a  short  impassia 
outburst,  'No  old  stuff  for  me.  No  bestial  copying 
arches  and  columns  and  cornices.  Me,  I'm  11 
Avanti !' 

By  the  time  Van  Alen  was  commissioned  to  des; 
the  Chrysler  Building  he  had  launched  out  in 
pendently  as  an  architect;  he  had  already  exhaus 
several  partnerships  by  this  time  and  was  forty  yi 
old.  His  work  to  date  was  considered  'novel,  orig 
and  amusing  without  being  blatant  or  "chea 
(Pencil  Points,  August  1929,  Draftsmanship 
Architecture  V  -  as  exemplified  by  the  work 
William  Van  Alen.)  It  was  always  distinguished  b 
certain  daring  and  assured  sense  of  theatricality.  He 
designed  a  shop  front  for  Lucky  Strike  cigarette  s 
on  Broadway  near  Times'  Square  with  three  gr 
eliptical  windows  one  of  which  was  bent  to  a  qu 
rant;  he  designed  Childs  all  night  restaurant  'one 
which  (on  5  th  Avenue)  had  a  corner  of  plate  glass 

Colour. 

Top  left.  The  Chrysler  Building,  New  York,  1928-30. 
Spire  of  stainless  steel,  seen  from  the  Chanin  Building. 
Bottom  left.  The  elevator  lobby. 
Right.  An  elevator  door. 
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I.  The  Chrysler  Building, 
New  York.  Designed  bv 
William  Van  Men, 
192S-30. 


2.  Van  AJen's  sketches 

showing  the  evolution 

of  the  design 

of  the  Chrysler  Building, 

as  published  in 

Pencil  Points,  1929. 


stone  so  neatly  rounded  that  the  whole  thing  looked 
as  though  it  might  have  been  bent  by  a  single  operation 
round  a  gigantic  roller'.  From  the  first  he  had  a  clear 
idea  of  what  the  Chrysler  Building  was  going  to  look 
like,  though  when  he  was  first  associated  with  the 
building  site  on  Lexington  Avenue,  the  Chrysler 
corporation  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  project 
was  started  for  ex-Senator  William  H.  Reynolds  who 
wanted  a  building  taller  than  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Van 
Alen  projected  eighty-eight  stories  rising  to  1,040  feet 
(40  feet  taller  than  the  Eiffel  Tower).  Then  along  came 
Walter  P.  Chrysler  and  bought  the  lease  of  the  site. 
Mr.  Reynolds  sold  him  everything  including  the 
architect.  The  project  was  cut  down  from  eighty-eight 
to  seventy-eight  stories  and  Chrysler  made  Van  Alen 
change  the  tower  design  above  the  sixty-first  storey. 
The  Chrysler  family  are  by  now  renowned  as  great  art 
collectors  and  distinguished  connoisseurs;  Walter 
Chrysler's  own  collection  was  one  of  the  finest  in 
America,  and  we  have  his  artistic  judgement  to  thank 
for  the  fact  that  he  insisted  on  Van  Alen  changing  and 
improving  his  original  concept  for  the  tower.2 
In  1950  a  thirty-two  storey  wing  was  added  to  the 
original  skyscraper  (known  as  the  Chrysler  Building 
East);  it  was  designed  to  harmonise  with  the  1929 
structure  and  its  greatest  merit  is  that  it  in  no  way 
detracts  from  it.  Unfortunately  the  Chrysler  Building 
no  longer  belongs  to  the  Chrysler  Corporation;  it  has 
changed  hands  twice  and  now  belongs  to  Wellington 
Associates,  Inc.  who  absolutely  refuse  to  allow  access 
to  the  building  beyond  the  lobby  and  fob  off  any 
serious  interest  by  handing  researchers  a  black  and 
white  photograph  of  the  building  and  a  sheet  of 
statistical  data  with  the  information  that  into  the 
construction  of  the  Chrysler  Building  went:  20,961 
tons  of  structural  steel,  391,831  rivets,  446,000  pieces  of 
tile,  794,000  pieces  of  partition  lock,  3,862  windows 
and  2,783  doors,  200  flights  of  stairs,  two-fifths  of  a 
mile  of  aluminium  railings,  3  5  miles  of  pipe,  1 5  miles 
of  brass  strip  for  jointing  in  terrazzo  floors.  Painters 
covered  3,200,000  square  feet  of  surface,  52,000  square 
feet  of  exterior  marble  and  ir2,ooo  square  feet  of 
marble  wainscot.  'If  yer  wanner  sightsee'  the  lobby 
attendant  told  us,  'go  to  the  Empire  State'.  One  feels 
that  Van  Alen  and  Chrysler  would  have  been  a  little 
more  forthcoming  about  the  artistic  and  architectural 
splendours. 

There  are  three  main  points  of  architectural  interest 
that  make  the  Chrysler  Building  a  special  skyscraper; 
these  are  the  dome,  the  windows  without  reveals,  and 
the  various  embellishments  based  on  Chrysler  emblems 
that  enliven  the  exterior  of  the  building.  The  overall 
shape  of  the  dome  with  its  six  tiers  of  radiating 
triangular  windows  was  inspired  fantasy,  a  bold  and 
brilliant  idea  so  original  that  nobody  has  ever  dared  to 
use  it  again.  The  idea  was  enhanced  by  using  polished 
metal  sheets  for  the  finish  to  give  the  dome  glitter  and 
glamour  and  set  it  apart  from  every  other  building  in 


New  York.  These  sheets  were  fastened  on  to  the  clonic 
by  being  nailed  to  wood  grounds  underneath.  Mr. 
Chrysler  favoured  the  Nirosta  metal  used  for  the  job 
because  it  had  'an  attractive,  dignified  color  similar 
to  platinum,  and  possessed  the  exceptional  quality  of 
retaining  its  color  and  luster'.  As  well  as  creating  a 
stunning  visual  effect,  it  was  highly  practical;  there 
was  no  risk  of  surface  deterioration  and  as  the  surface 
did  not  tarnish  maintenance  expense  was  eliminated. 
As  for  the  windows  it  was  not  the  first  time  Van  Alcn 
had  designed  windows  without  reveals  but  he  invented 
the  idea  'which  has  since  been  adopted  by  American 
practice  as  though  it  were  a  classic'.  Until  that  time 
there  had  been  'masonry  buttresses  leaning  out  several 
feet  in  front  of  the  plane  of  the  window,  most  success- 
fully cutting  off  the  ventilation  and  the  view  up  and 
down  the  street'. 

The  Chrysler  emblems  were  used  at  three  levels  on 
the  facade.  A  huge  cast  aluminium  reproduction  of  the 
Chrysler  radiator-cap  topped  the  splendid  main 
entrance  on  Lexington  Avenue  (No.  3).  (The  main 
door  was  much  criticised  when  the  building  was  new, 
its  shape  being  compared  to  that  of  a  coffin.)  At  the 


4  and  5.  Mercury's  winged  helmet  (the  radiator  c;  emblem 
of  early  Chrysler  cars)  on  the  thirtieth  floor,  and  I  ,e 
brick  frieze  of  cars  with  aluminium  hub  caps  that  runs 
round  the  building. 

3.  The  door  on  42nd  Street  -  likened  to  a  coffin 
by  the  building's  critics. 
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thirtieth  floor  the  radiator  cap  appears  again  in  the 
shape  of  the  winged  helmet  of  Mercury  at  each 
corner  (Nos.  4  and  5).  At  the  same  level  a  spectacular 
black  and  white  brick  frieze  of  wheels  and  mudguards 
races  round  the  building;  a  circle  of  polished  steel 
gives  each  of  the  wheels  a  glittering  hub-cap.  Seen 
from  a  distance  the  frieze,  combined  with  the  windows 
on  the  floor  above  make  complete  motor-cars,  with 
the  car  on  each  corner  sprouting  a  radiator-cap  of 
gigantic  proportions.  At  the  fifty-ninth  floor  'great 
eagles  of  shining  metal  stick  their  heads  out  and  look 
down  upon  the  ceaseless  flow  of  city  traffic'  (No.  6). 

The  scheme  of  decoration  both  inside  and  out  is 
based  on  movement.  The  ceiling  of  the  lobby  is 
covered  with  a  vast  mural  painting  by  Edward 
Turnbull  depicting  energy,  result,  workmanship  and 
transportation  (No.  7).  The  floor  of  the  lobby  is  of 
Sienna  Travertine  marble  and  is  cut  up  by  metal  strips 
into  patterns  which  point  the  way  to  the  elevators 
and  to  the  exits.  'Just  follow  the  silver  line'.  As  always 
in  these  industrial  palazzos  of  Manhattan  the  lobby  had 
to  be  evidence  of  the  greatest  affluence;  'beat  the 
Depression  by  using  the  most  expensive  materials 
available',  seems  to  have  been  the  gist  of  Mr.  Chrysler's 
motto.  The  walls  are  of  red  marble  'Morocco  rouge 
flambe',  the  marbled  frames  of  the  elevator  lobbies 
were  of  Mexican  onyx  (see  colour,  bottom  left) ;  the 

6.  American  eagles  as  gargoyles  and  a  coffin-shaped  window. 

7  Mural  on  the  ceiling  of  the  lobby  by  Edward  Turnbull, 
depicting  'energy,  result,  workmanship  and  transportation'. 


Bank  of  Manhattan  at  40  Wall  Street  built  by  bis  one 
time  partner  H.  Craig  Severance.  When  Severance 
discovered  that  Van  Alcn's  building  was  projected  to 
reach  a  height  of  925  feet  he  decided  to  halt  operations 
at  927  feet.  But  Van  Alen  was  not  to  be  outdone.  'I 
will  build'  mused  Bill,  'something  in  the  fire  tower 
[i.e.  the  gleaming  dome] .  Then  one  of  these  days  we'll 
lift  the  thing  up  and  we  won't  tell  'em  anything 
about  it.  And  when  it's  up  we'll  just  be  higher,  that's 
all!'  (American  Architect,  September  1930).  Van  Alen 
and  his  engineer  Ralph  Squire  devised  a  modernistic 
spire  of  latticed  steel,  180  feet  high  and  8  feet  7  inches 
wide  at  the  base,  made  in  three  pieces  and  weighing 
28  tons,  and  to  be  called  'The  Vertex'.  When  the 
building  was  complete  it  was  to  be  hoisted  dramatic- 
ally into  place.  The  happening  lasted  precisely  thirty 

8.  Porter's  desk  in  the  lobby. 

9.  Staircase  in  the  lobby. 


thirty-four  elevator  cabs  became  the  talk  of  the  town; 
into  their  design  Van  Alen  is  said  to  have  put  a  year's 
thought  and  study  and  each  one  had  a  different 
geometric  design  in  inlaid  woods.  We  must  rely 
Biainly  on  contemporary  descriptions  as  only  a  few 
of  the  original  cabs  remain.  Kenneth  Murchison 
describes  them  as  follows:  'The  cars  are  very  attractive 
and  are  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  strange  and  fearsome 
woods  such  as  Japanese  hardwood,  plum  pudding, 
myrtle  bud,  oriental  walnut  and  other  unheard  of 
novelties  (No.  10).  The  elevator  doors  arc  made  of 
"metyl"  -  metal  covered  with  vari-coloured  veneer 
woods,  bird's  eye  maple,  ebony,  myrtle  and  thank 
God!  more  plum  pudding  [see  colour,  right].  The 
elevator  men  have  different  uniforms  for  each  of  the 
four  seasons'. 

The  story  of  the  Chrysler  building  is  not  complete 
without  an  account  of  the  dramatic  'happening'  that 
turned  it  into  the  tallest  building  in  the  world  (for  the 
space  of  a  few  months  at  any  rate)  during  the  course  of 
a  single  morning.  Around  the  time  that  the  Chrysler 
building  was  nearing  completion,  a  widely  publicised 
competition  evolved  between  various  skyscrapers  in 
the  process  of  being  built;  it  was  a  competition  to 
become  the  tallest  skyscraper  in  New  York.  The  main 
contestants  were  Van  Alen's  Chrysler  Building  and  the 
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minutes.  'The  architect  and  the  engineer,  watching  it 
trom  5th  Avenue  and  42nd  Street  had  four  sinking 
spells,  continuous  vertigo  and  three  attacks  of  mal  de 
met  during  the  raising  of  the  Vertex,  and  the  architect 
is  still  a  bit  shaky  when  he  thinks  ot  what  might  have 
happened  to  the  innocent  bystanders  below'.  The 
building,  complete  with  spire,  made  it  higher  than 
anything  else  projected  at  the  time,  and  until  the 
Empire  State  building  was  completed,  the  tallest 
building  in  the  world. 

The  story  of  the  Vertex  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of 
'American  Modernism',  the  style  which  evolved 
during  the  late  '20s  and  '30s  with  the  Chrysler  Building 
as  perhaps  its  most  amazing  monument.  The  discovery 
of  the  steel  frame  as  a  basis  for  skyscraper  architecture 
opened  up  an  undreamt  of  fund  of  decorative  possi- 
bilities. Douglas  Haskell  writing  in  The  Studio  for 
October  193 1  said,  'you  can  hang  almost  anything  on 
a  steel  frame.  It  is  a  poor  suffering  helot  that  carries  the 
burdens  of  the  building  and  accepts  any  livery.  It  will 
not  only  support  your  floors  inside,  but  stand  quietly 
in  outer  garments  with  whole  courses  of  Corinthian 
columns  for  a  belt,  cartouches  at  a  couple  of  tons  a 
piece  for  spangles,  and  for  a  cap  a  "spire"  a  hundred 
feet  high  all  covered  with  stainless  steel  or  aluminium'. 
It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  build  in  the  'Classical 
revival  style',  or  'Colonial',  'Georgian',  'Gothic 
revival',  'Greek  revival'  or  'Italianate'  styles.  One 
could  be  unashamedly  modern,  experimenting  with 
new  ideas  and  new  techniques  of  amazing  ingenuity. 
There  was  no  need  to  worry  about  precedent;  there 
simply  was  none.  There  was  no  conscience  about 
borrowing  from  France,  ancient  Egypt,  Aztec 
civilisations,  or  Hollywood.  The  spirit  of  American 
Modernism  accommodated  them  all.  The  cubist 
painters  had  shattered  all  recognisable  shapes,  and 
following  in  their  wake  modern  architects  and 
decorators  had  no  conscience  about  transforming  and 
streamlining  ancient  cultures.  In  America  particularly 
nobody  worried  about  adapting  European  or  middle- 
Eastern  or  Far  Eastern  traditions  and  combining  them 
with  the  liberated  forms  and  shapes  of  the  jazz  age. 
The  combination  became  known  as  American 
Modernism,  and  the  Chrysler  Building  is  a  prime 
example  of  it,  where  traditional  designs  and  brilliant 
new  ideas  harmonise  perfectly  to  create  what  was  then 
and  still  remains  something  completely  fresh  and 
exciting. 

NOTES 

1.  The  word  'dome'  as  used  in  this  article  refers  to  the 
stainless  steel  superstructure  of  the  building  and  the  giant 
'vertex'  above. 

2.  The  building  was  begun  on  October  15,  1928  and  on 
April  1,  1930  it  was  opened  to  the  public. 
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T lie  American  tvay  ivithArt 

Joseph  T.  Butler 


It  is  hoped  that  this  month's  contribution  will  present  an  in-depth  view  of  current  happenings  on  the  American  art  scene. 

Several  trends  are  reflected  in  this  -  the  continuing  interest  in  the  American  arts  and  American  painting  in  general  and  the  increased  interest  in  Oriental  art, 
particularly  that  of  China.  In  addition,  major  acquisitions  by  American  private  collectors  and  museums  are  discussed.  Last  year  and  the  eaily  months  of  1974, 
despite  severe  world  problems  and  tensions,  has  seen  a  remarkable  enrichment  oj  collections  in  the  United  States. 


Unearthing  China's  Past 

The  interest  in  Chinese  archaeology  has  been 
stimulated  through  the  special  travelling  exhibi- 
tion touring  European  museums  of  treasures  un- 
earthed since  the  founding  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  in  1949.  These  finds,  taken  from  care- 
fully excavated  sites,  have  provided  much  new 
documentation  concerning  dating,  provenance, 
original  use,  etc.  of  objects  which  previously  have 
been  the  subject  of  scholarly  speculation.  The 
magnificence  of  these  pieces  seen  in  Europe  has 
been  publicised  widely  in  this  country  on  a  popular 
level  which  has  done  much  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  Chinese  art  and  of  archaeology  in 
particular. 

In  answer  to  this  interest,  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  provided  a  fascinating  solution  in 
lieu  of  the  recently  excavated  materials.  In  a  care- 
fully conceived  show  entitled  Unearthing  China's 
Past,  objects  from  Western  collections  were 
ihown  in  juxtaposition  with  photographs  of 
similar  pieces  recently  excavated  in  China.  Most 
of  these  photographs  were  taken  from  Chinese 
journals  of  archaeology  whose  articles  prove  the 
advanced  state  which  that  science  has  reached  in 
China  in  recent  years.  The  amazing  revelation 
from  this  recent  work  is  that  many  of  the 
Western  scholarly  conjectures  of  the  past  were 
correct. 

The  objects  included,  which  number  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  were  borrowed  from 
twenty-five  museums  and  private  collections. 
The  nucleus  of  the  show  is  formed  of  superb 
examples  of  Chinese  art  which  range  in  date 
from  1200  bc  to  1600  ad.  Most  of  these 
pieces,  as  indeed  many  Chinese  archaeological 
objects,  were  removed  from  tombs  by  grave 
robbers  in  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Conse- 
quently, little  documented  information  is 
available  as  it  was  never  told  or  was  lost  by 
intermediaries  who  brought  objects  to  the  west. 
With  the  founding  of  the  People's  Republic, 
these  unauthorised  and  illegal  excavations  stopped 
and  the  systematic  recording  of  data  concerning 
sites  began.  Recent  Chinese  archaeological  jour- 
nals have  careful]  jr  recorded  the  location  of  tombs 
and  of  pieces  foum!  in  them. 

The  catalogue,  which  has  been  published  in 
connection  with  the  show,  deserves  special 
mention.  Written  by  Jan  Fontein  and  Tung  Wa 
of  the  Department  of  Asiatic  Art  of  the  Boston 
Museum,  the  volume  is  very  readable  as  well  as 
highly  informative.  Mr.  Fontcin's  introductory 
essay  is  of  particular  interest  to  this  reader  as  it 
traces  the  history  of  archaeology  in  China  in  a 
fascinating  manner. 


1.  Pair  of  Ceremonial  Axes,  bronze,  Shang  period, 
I2th-i  ith  century  bc.  Excavated  in  the  village  of 
Su-fu-T'un  in  Shantung  Province. 


2.  Ceremonial  axe,  bronze  with  green  patina, 
Shang  period,  I2th-nth  century  bc. 
Staatlichc  Museen  Preussischer  Kuiturbesitz  Museum 
fur  Ostasiatische  Kunst,  Berlin-Dahlem. 


Chinese  Ceramics 

Collection  from  the  Heeramaneck 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art  has 
recently  received  a  magnificent  gift  of  Chinese! 
ceramics  from  the  collection  of  Alice  and  Nasli 
Heeramaneck;  these  were  on  view  until  early  last 
month.  Mr.  Heeramaneck  was  a  dealer  with! 
extraordinary  taste  and  sensitivity  who  also 
formed  great  collections  of  Indian  and  Islamic  art. 
The  Chinese  collection  of  sixty  works  traces 
ceramic  production  through  many  millennia  from 
a  large  Neolithic  mortuary  urn  to  the  porcelains 
of  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty. 

The  Heeramaneck  gift  contains  a  number  of 
important  masterpieces  of  Far  Eastern  ceramics. 
Among  these  are  monumental  funerary  sculp- 
tures from  the  Han  and  T'ang  Dynasties,  with 
court  ladies  and  magnificent  horses  rendered  in 
careful  detail. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  Kneeling  Lady,  which 
has  the  characteristic  smooth,  almost  abstract 
modelling  and  fine  features  of  Han  tomb 
sculpture.  The  famed  Sung  Imperial  wares  called 
Ting,  Chun  Kuan  and  Lung-ch'uan  arc  also 
represented  by  splendid  examples:  deep  green 
northern  celadons,  Chun  wares  of  the  palest 
delicate  blue,  white  Ting  porcelain  with  clear-cut 
designs  and  dramatic  dark  green  Lung-ch'uan 
porcelain.  The  popular  wares  of  Tz'u-chou,  with 
their  amazing  assortment  of  techniques,  arc 
represented  by  an  intriguing  group  of  ceramic 
pillows  embellished  with  a  variety  of  decorative 
designs. 

Five  Korean  porcelains  dating  from  the  Koryo 
Dynasty  (12th  century)  showing  two  types  of 
decoration  favoured  in  Korea  -  inlay  and  under- 
glaze  black  painting  -  and  a  group  of  Central 
Asian  wall  painting  fragments  complete  the 
collection. 

A  forty-eight  pagc>  illustrated  catalogue  by 
George  Kuwayama,  Curator  of  Far  Eastern  Art 
at  Los  Angeles,  has  been  prepared  in  connection 
with  the  exhibition.  Of  particular  interest  are  the 
four  ceramic  'pillows'  which  are  illustrated.  Mr. 
Heeramaneck  believed  that  these  were  proof  of 
the  existence  of  an  early  school  of  Chinese 
landscape  painting. 

3.  Horse,  buff-white  earthenware  with  brown, 
green,  and  straw  coloured  glaze. 

T'ang  Dynasty,  early  8th  century,  ad. 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art, 
Gift  of  Nasli  M.  Heeramaneck. 

4.  Kneeling  Lady,  dark  grey  earthenware  with 
paint,  Han  Dynasty,  3rd-2nd  century  BC. 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art, 

gift  of  Nasli  M.  Heeramaneck. 

5.  Head  Rest,  Tz'u-chou  ware,  early  Sung  period, 
960-1279  AD. 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art, 
gift  of  Nasli  M.  Heeramaneck. 
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Nihon  Kotcn  Btingci: 
The  Courtly  Tradition 

A  major  exhibition  drawn  from  private  collec- 
tions which  explored  the  interaction  of  Japanese 
pictorial  arts  and  literature  and  focused  on  fine 
calligraphy  and  painting  was  seen  here  recently. 

The  exhibition  explores  a  current  in  Japanese 
art  rarely  seen  in  the  West.  Most  of  the  artists, 
authors,  and  patrons  exhibited  here  were  aristo- 
crats -  members  of  the  Japanese  imperial  family, 
courtiers  of  rank,  scholars,  and  members  of  the 
Buddhist  orders.  Their  work  therefore  rep- 
resents what  the  Japanese  call  koten  bimgei  - 
perhaps  the  most  elegant,  refined  and  courtly 
aspect  of  the  culture. 

In  the  education  of  the  Japanese  aristocracy, 
poetry  and  fine  prose  were  taught  from  early 
childhood,  and  excellence  as  a  calligraphcr  was 
one  of  the  essential  requirements  for  government 
and  religious  leaders,  men  and  women  of  the 
court,  and  scholars.  The  indissoluble  connections 
of  calligraphy,  literature  and  narrative  painting 
thus  become  an  extraordinary  area  for  examining 
the  traditional  concept  of  high  culture. 

Three  traditions  appear  in  the  show,  and  they 
are:  prose  or  poetry  anthologies;  Confucian  and 
Taoist  influenced  classic  calligraphy:  and  illus- 
trated Buddhist  sutras  and  related  ecclesiastical 
art.  Of  special  interest  arc  selections  from  the 
talcs  of  Genji  and  fee,  the  writings  of  Sei  Shona- 
gon  and  Lord  Teika,  records  of  poetry  contests, 
a  id  letters  of  prominent  political,  artistic  and 
court  personalities  of  the  ages. 

The  exhibition  of  ninety-nine  objects  has  been 
selected  and  catalogued  by  Dr.  John  M.  Rosen- 
field,  Chairman,  Department  of  Fine  Arts, 
Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Cranston, 
Professor  of  Japanese  Literature,  and  Fumiko  F. 
Cranston,  Research  Assistant,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Works  of  art  include  illuminated  sutras, 
hand  scrolls,  hanging  scrolls,  and  printed  books 
ranging  in  date  trom  the  eighth  to  the  nineteenth 
centuries.  The  show  was  first  seen  at  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum,  Harvard  University  and  then  at 
Japan  House  Gallery  in  New  York  City. 

The  exhibition  was  drawn  from  the  unique 
and  private  collections  of  Mrs.  Donald  Hyde,  an 
authority  on  Samuel  Johnson  and  Mr.  Philip 
Hofer,  Curator  Emeritus  of  Printing  and  Graphic 
Arts,  the  Harvard  College  Library,  and  Honorary- 
Curator  of  Asian  Graphic  Art  at  the  Fogg 
Museum. 

The  316  page,  fully-illustrated  catalogue  with 
twelve  colour  plates  is  a  masterpiece  of  typo- 
graphy as  well  as  an  object  of  great  beauty.  It 
enshrines  the  wealth  of  this  type  of  calligraphic 
art  which  the  Hyde  and  Hofer  collections 
contain. 


6.  Treatise  on  Meditation  (Yugashiji-ron,  Vol.  9), 
anonymous,  handscroll,  sumi  ink  on  paper, 
date  779.  Hofer  Collection. 

7.  Ten  Kings  oj  Hell,  copied  by  Kano  Tan  yu 
from  a  painting  attributed  to  Lu  Hsin-chung, 
sumi  ink  and  colour  on  paper,  dated  1658. 
Ho  fer  Collection. 

8.  Commentary  on  the  Sutra  oj  Cause  and  Effect, 
calligraphy  in  the  style  of  the  Chokuhitsu  school, 
ink  on  paper,  Muromachi  period,  c.  1425. 
Hofer  Collection. 
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American  Self-Portraits 

The  International  Exhibitions  Foundation  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.)  has  organised  a  major  exhibition  of 
'American  Self-Portraits'.  The  show  was  seen  at 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  Washington  and 
is  currently  (through  May  15)  at  the  Indianapolis 
Museum  of  Art. 

The  importance  of  the  self-portrait  in 
American  art  is  evident  from  the  seventeenth 
century  on,  and  there  are  many  examples  from 
which  to  choose.  For  this  exhibition,  one  hundred 
and  nine  important  works  have  been  selected  by 
Alfred  Frankenstein,  historian  and  author  in  the 
field  of  American  art,  and  Ann  Van  Devanter, 
co-author  with  Mr.  Frankenstein  of  the  forth- 
coming book,  Self-Portraits  of  American  Artists, 
which  will  be  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
Inc.  Mr.  Frankenstein  and  Mrs.  Van  Devanter 
have  also  written  the  fully-illustrated,  scholarly 
catalogue  which  will  accompany  the  show. 

This  exhibition,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  to  be 
assembled,    illustrates    a    unique    chapter  in 


America's  cultural  history.  It  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  varied  styles,  techniques,  and 
characters  of  an  extremely  diverse  group  of 
artists.  The  show  depicts  three-hundred  years  of 
changing  taste  and  fashion  in  portraiture,  from 
the  traditional  bust-length  view  to  elaborate 
portraits  d'apparat  and  highly  original  group 
portraits.  American  artists  looked  at  themselves 
with  candour,  humour,  and  frequently  amaze- 
ment. These  paintings  and  graphics,  with  their 
variety  of  interior  views  and  landscape  settings, 
are  in  themselves  a  social  history  of  America. 
This  in-depth  study  makes  possible  fresh  insights 
into  a  neglected  area  of  America's  art  history  as  it 
moved  from  the  rigid  austerity  of  the  Colonial 
period  to  the  poetic  drama  of  the  Hudson  River 
artists  and  to  our  own  generation. 

Loans  to  the  exhibition  come  from  many 
major  museums  and  private  collections  including : 
The  National  Gallery  of  Art,  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  National  Academy 


of  Design,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
I.B.M.  Corporation,  Sidney  Janis  Gallery, 
Kennedy  Galleries,  Inc.,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
J.  Edlich,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Marcus,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Coleman  Sellers. 

Among  the  artists  represented  in  the  show  arc: 
Captain  Thomas  Smith,  Gustavus  Hcssclius, 
Matthew  Pratt,  Benjamin  West,  John  Singleton 
Copley,  Gilbert  Stuart,  John  Trumbull,  Charles 
Willson  Pealc,  Rembrandt  Peale,  George  Catlin, 
Thomas  Sully,  William  Sidney  Mount,  Albert 
Bierstadt,  William  Merritt  Chase,  Thomas 
Eakins,  Eastman  Johnson,  John  Singer  Sargent, 
James  Abbott  McNeill  Whistler,  Mary  Cassatt, 
John  Sloan,  Robert  Henri,  Stuart  Davis,  Marsdcn 
Hartley,  Grant  Wood,  Ben  Shahn,  Franz  Kline, 
Jackson  Pollock,  Mark  Tobey,  Thomas  Hart 
Benton,  Willem  de  Kooning,  Jack  Lcvine, 
Leonard  Baskin,  Larry  Rivers,  Robert  Rauschen- 
berg,  Claes  Oldenburg,  Wayne  Thiebaud,  Andy 
Warhol,  and  Andrew  Wyeth. 


9.  Thomas  Smith.  Self-Portrait, 
oil  on  canvas,  17th  century. 
Worcester  Art  Museum. 


11.  Edward  Troye.  Self-Portrait, 

oil  on  canvas.  Yale  University  Art  Gallery, 

Whitney  Collections  of  Sporting  Art. 


10.  William  Dunlap.  The  Artist  Showing  a  Scene  from  'Hamlet'  to  his  Parents, 
oil  on  canvas,  1788.  The  New-York  Historical  Society. 


12.  Rembrandt  Peale.  Self-Portrait,  oil  on  canvas,  1840. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  McDonough. 


13.  Andrew  Wyeth.  Self-Portrait, 
tempera,  1949. 

The  New  Britain  Museum  of American  Art. 

14.  Thomas  Hart  Benton.  Self-Portrait, 
acrylic,  1970.  Artist's  Collection. 


Twice  as  Natural :  American  Genre  Painting 

Still  another  aspect  of  American  painting  was 
explored  in  a  show  at  The  Finch  College  Museum 
of  Art  (New  York  City).  The  exhibition  of  genre 
painting  was  selected  and  arranged  by  a  guest 
curator,  Robert  H.  Luck,  who  selected  approxi- 
mately eighty-five  paintings  of  life  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  ranging  in  time  from  1810  to  1900. 

William  Sidney  Mount,  who  was  the  first 
artist  to  be  recognised  as  concentrating  on  genre 
is  represented  in  the  exhibition  by  Bargaining  for  a 
Horse,  1835,  lent  by  The  New- York  Historical 
Society;  Farmers  Nooning,  1836,  lent  by  the 
Suffolk  Museum;  Raffling  for  the  Goose,  1837, 
lent  by  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and 
Tlie  Power  of  Music,  1847,  lent  by  The  Century 
Association.  Besides  other  well  known  artists  of 
the  period,  such  as  Eastman  Johnson,  Winslow 
Homer,  and  Thomas  Eakins,  there  is  more 
consideration  being  given  to  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  this  show  than  in  any 
previous  known  exhibition.  A  few  of  these 
artists  are  Thomas  Hovendcn,  Richard  Lorenz, 
George  Wright,  George  Nicholson,  Claude 
Turner  and  Irving  R.  Wiles. 

Genre  is  a  particular  form  or  content  of 
painting  in  which  scenes  of  every  day  life  form 
the  subject  matter.  Mr.  Luck  states  in  the 
catalogue,  'The  artists  themselves  who  show 
awareness  of  this  subject  matter  range  all  the 
way  from  enchanting  primitives,  often  anony- 
mous, to  academically  trained  men  and  women. 
Landscapes  with  figures  may  be  classified  as 
genre  depending  upon  the  importance  of  the 
total  composition  of  the  presence  of  humans, 
and  if  their  discernible  activities  explain  the 
reason  for  creating  the  painting.'  Episodes  on  the 
periphery  of  war  or  non-combat  themes  in 
painting  may  be  considered  genre,  often  express- 
ing romance,  pathos,  humour,  wit,  or  satire. 
Noted  in  this  exhibition  is  the  changing  of  the 
Nation's  activities  from  agricultural  and  sea- 
faring to  small  or  burgeoning  industries.  The 
paintings  in  this  show  illustrate  ways  of  life  long 
past,  nearly  forgotten,  but  of  significance  in 
understanding  our  common  heritage. 

15.  John  F.  Weir.  Forging  the  Shaft, 
oil  on  canvas,  1877. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
Gift  of  Lyman  G.  Bloomingdale. 


The  Art  of  Visual  Metaphors:  Joseph  Cornell 

Artist  Joseph  Cornell,  creator  of  imaginative 
assemblages  employing  elements  of  sculpture, 
collage,  and  painting  that  have  been  described  as 
'useless  for  any  purpose  except  to  delight  the  eye 
and  everyone's  desire  for  a  lovable  object',  was 
recently  honoured  with  an  exhibition  at  the 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Cornell  was  born  on  Christmas  Eve 
in  1903. 

Four  collages,  one  silk-screen  print,  and 
twenty  of  his  renowned  assemblage  sculptures, 
some  box-like  in  shape  with  windows  and  other 
containers  that  open  to  reveal  objects  inside,  will 
be  displayed.  They  include  a  box  that  is  believed 
to  be  the  last  piece  of  art  made  by  the  artist,  who 
died  last  year.  It  is  titled  For  Trista. 

Organiser  of  the  exhibition  was  Walter  Hopps, 
Visiting  Curator  of  Contemporary  Art  at  the 
N.C.F.A.,  who,  as  Director  of  the  Pasadena 
Museum  of  Art  in  Pasadena,  California,  in  1966, 
organised  the  first  one-man  museum  exhibition 
ever  accorded  Cornell.  Hopps  ranks  Cornell  with 
the  nineteenth-century  painter  Albert  Pinkham 
Ryder  as  a  supreme  master  of  spiritual  mysticism. 
In  his  view  each  made  an  absolutely  unique 
achievement  in  art. 

More  particularly,  says  Hopps,  Cornell  was 
the  very  first  American  artist  'to  develop  a  kind 
of  poetic  meaning  based  upon  the  use  of  actual 
objects.  He  didn't  draw,  or  not  much,  and  he 
didn't  paint,  carve,  sculpt,  or  model  in  the 
conventional  sense.  His  real  achievement  was  to 
take  found,  or  pre-existing,  objects,  and  combine 
them  in  a  really  complex  set  of  visual  metaphors. 
Where  it  all  goes  is  Rauschcnbcrg  and  Jasper 
Johns ..." 

A  reclusive  man,  Cornell  lived  his  life  in  a 
modest  home  on  Utopia  Parkway  in  Queens, 
New  York.  Shy  and  rcticicnt,  he  nevertheless 
managed  to  associate  himself  with  the  principal 
artistic  developments  of  his  time,  including 
Surrealism.  In  addition,  he  was  deeply  familiar 
with  the  works  of  French  Imagist  poets. 

The  raw  materials  he  selected  for  his  objects 
were  chosen  for  the  memories  and  associations 
they  evoke.  By  peopling  his  boxes  with  figures 
from  Diirer,  Giotto  and  other  Renaissance 
sources,  adding  charts,  china  dolls,  bits  of  games 
and  butterfly  wings,  he  revived  the  past  and 
endowed  it  with  new  meanings.  His  'boxed 
worlds'  give  free  play  to  memory  and 
imagination. 

16.  Joseph  Cornell.  Museum, 

mixed  media,  1943. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Feigcn. 


Morrison  Collection  of  English  Silver 

A  new  gallery  housing  the  Donald  S.  Morrison 
collection  of  English  silver  of  the  period  1630- 
1820,  has  been  opened  at  The  Brooklyn  Museum. 
The  superb  private  collection,  on  long-term  loan 
to  the  Museum,  has  been  installed  on  the  fourth 
floor  among  the  galleries  devoted  to  the  decora- 
tive arts. 

In  assembling  his  collection,  Mr.  Morrison 
chose  the  finest  available  pieces  representative  of 


the  development  of  style  and  technique  of 
English  silversmiths  in  an  epoch  of  great  achieve- 
ment in  silver  making.  The  gallery  includes 
pieces  by  George  Wickes,  David  Willaumc,  and 
forty-seven  pieces  by  Paul  de  Lamcric,  the  great 
Huguenot  craftsman  who  worked  in  England. 
Varying  in  style  from  Baroque  to  Neo-classical, 
the  exhibition  includes  also  a  variety  of  forms 
ranging  from  simple  candlesticks  to  elaborately 
engraved   and   sumptuously   decorated  trays, 


baskets  and  centrepieces. 

The  silver  seems  alive  as  it  glows  in  front  of  an 
intense  yellow  background.  This  new  installation 
will  be  of  great  delight  to  silver  collectors  as  well 
as  general  lovers  of  beauty. 


17.  Christian  Hilland.       silver,  1738-39. 
The  Brooklyn  Museum,  lent  by  Donald  S.  Morrison. 


19.  William  Cripps.  Epergne,  silver,  1757-58. 
The  Brooklyn  Museum,  lent  by  Donald  S.  Morrison. 
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Greatest  Still  Life  Painting  by 
Francisco  de  Zurbaran 

One  of  the  greatest  still  life  paintings  in  the 
history  of  art  can  currently  be  seen  at  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art.  Still  Life: 
Lemons,  Oranges  and  a  Rose,  by  the  17th-century 
Spanish  master  Francisco  de  Zurbaran  is  on  loan 
from  the  Norton  Simon  Foundation.  Dated  1633, 
it  is  the  only  still  life  that  Zurbaran  signed  and 
dated.  It  is  a  refinement  of  an  earlier  composition 
by  the  artist  as  evidenced  by  X-ray  photographs 
which  show  what  appears  to  be  a  half-pcelcd 
lemon  beneath  the  present  plate  of  whole 
lemons.  Reproductions  of  the  X-rays  and  an 
explanation  of  them  are  included  in  the  installa- 
tion. 

The  Norton  Simon  Foundation  acquired  the 
painting  from  the  Contini-Bonacossi  collection 
in  Florence  in  1972.  Norton  Simon,  the  Los 
Angeles  industrialist  and  art  patron  says  of  the 
painting  'It  is  a  monumental  still  life  and  I  fell  in 
love  with  it .  .  .  There  is  a  mystery  and  mysticism 
in  it  that  foreshadowed  some  of  the  surrealism  of 
the  20th  century.  In  that  sense  it  seems  a  very 
"modem"  painting'.  Installation  of  the  Zurbaran 
at  the  Museum  is  part  of  a  continuing  long-^erm 
loan  agreement  with  The  Norton  Simon 
Foundation  and  the  Norton  Simon,  Inc.  Museum 
of  Art,  in  which  aesthetically  and  historically 
significant  works  of  art  are  made  available  for 
public  viewing  free  of  charge. 

Childc  Hassam  Painting  acquired  by  Newark 

Gloucester,  an  oil  painted  by  Childc  Hassam 
(1859-1925)  in  1899,  has  been  given  to  The 
Newark  Museum  (New  Jersey)  by  Mrs.  J. 
Russell  Parsons,  who  is  a  trustee  of  the  museum. 

Gloucester  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  then  entered  the  collection  of 
John   Fox  of  Brooklinc,   Massachusetts,  who 


owned  100  Hassams  and  planned  to  open  a 
Hassam  Museum  in  Dorchester.  When  Fox's 
project  did  not  come  to  fruition  the  painting  was 
sold  to  the  Milch  Gallery  in  New  York,  from 
whom  Mrs.  Parsons  acquired  it. 

Hassam's  best  paintings  are  considered  to  have 
been  done  during  the  1890s.  He  would  paint  in 
New  York  City  in  winter  and  along  the  New 
England  coast  in  summer,  concentrating  on 
Lyme,  Cos  Cob,  Gloucester  and  the  Isle  of  Shoals. 
Using  the  impasto,  short  brush  strokes  and  bright 
palette  of  the  French  masters,  Hassam  brought  his 
version  of  Impressionism  to  the  American  scene, 
endowing  familiar  places  with  the  sense  of  airy 
space  and  cool  shimmering  light  that  he  had 
absorbed  in  his  Paris  studies.  Hassam  was  closer 
to  the  French  than  other  American  Impres- 
sionists and  his  work  was  technically  and 
stylistically  brilliant. 


21.  Francisco  de  Zurbaran.  Still  Life, 
oil  on  canvas,  1633. 

The  Norton  Simon  foundation,  Los  Angeles. 

Annual  University  Hospital  Antiques  Show 

One  of  the  important  antiques  shows  in  the 
United  States  is  the  University  Hospital  show  and 
sale  in  Philadelphia.  The  thirteenth  annual  show 
will  be  held  from  April  23  to  April  27,  at  the 
103rd  Engineers  Armory,  33rd  Street  just  north  of 
Market  Street  in  Philadelphia. 

A  special  exhibition  principally  loaned  from 
private  collections  is  entitled  'Miniature  and 
Children's  Furniture'.  Most  of  these  pieces  were 
made  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries.  Approximately  one  hundred  items  arc 
included  such  as  chairs,  highboys,  chests  on 
frames,  a  four  room  completely  furnished  dolls 
house,  and  china.  Fifty  of  the  nation's  leading 
dealers  will  display  antiques  which  arc  for  sale. 
Included  among  the  dealers  arc:  Kenneth 
Hammitt,  Kennedy  Galleries,  Inc.;  Herbert  F. 
Schiffer,  Leon  F.  S.  Stark  Antiques,  Inc.,  and 
David  Stock  well  Inc. 


22.  Miniature  chest  of  drawers  ami  candlestic  ks 
from  the  special  loan  exhibition  at  the 
University  I  Iospital  Antique  show. 


23.  CHILD E  Hassam.  Gloucester, 
oil  on  canvas,  1899. 

The  Newark  Museum,  gift  of  Mrs.  J.  Russell  Parsons. 
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Art  despatch  from  Europe 


Gerald  Schurr 


From  Rotterdam  to  Zurich 

Richard  Lindner 

Richard  Lindner  is  now  73  years  old.  In  1933 
he  hurriedly  left  his  native  Germany  for  Paris 
and  has  lived  in  the  United  States  since  1941. 
In  his  work  as  in  the  work  of  Grosz,  can  be  seen 
the  aggressive  'primitivism'  of  the  Germany  of 
the  twenties.  His  tantalizing  canvases,  where 
eroticism  is  mingled  with  the  imagery  of  modern 
America  and  where  the  breaking  up  of  forms  into 
geometric  shapes  is  emphasised  in  vivid  colours, 
are  curiously  like  the  conceptions  of  the  Pop 
Artists:  strident  tones  and  mannered  drawing. 

But  his  subjects  and  figures,  taken  from  the 
streets  of  New  York,  always  bear  the  mark  of  the 
spirit  of  caricature  of  the  German  Expressionists. 
There  is  the  same  sophisticated  romanticism  and 
macabre  humour  -  heavily  painted  toy-like 
figures,  flat  crude  colours  reminiscent  of  Fernand 
Lcger,  female  vamps  of  cool  sexuality  corseted 
in  stiff  half-open  bodices,  in  short  what  is  now 
termed  H^psrrealism  but  a  Hyperrealism  with 
traces  of  the  merciless  drawing  and  the  anti- 
humanism  of  the  age  of  Cubism.  This  symbolic 
comedy,  a  droll  if  tragic  view  of  industrial 
civilisation,  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Boymans- 
Van  Bcuningen  Museum  in  Rotterdam  after 
being  mounted  in  Paris  and  before  appearing  in 
Diisscldorf  (Stadtische  Kunsthalle)  and  at  the 
Kunsthaus  of  Zurich.  There  is  a  disturbing 
gaiety  and  bitter  irony  in  Lindner's  work  which, 
like  Pop  Art,  arouses  the  passions  of  critics. 

Munich 

Tribute  to  Georges  Rouault 

Until  May  12  the  Haus  dcr  Kunst  is  showing 
the  most  important  of  the  paintings  of  Georges 
Rouault  (1 871-1958).  His  compositions  are 
intensely  dramatic  and  moving,  inspired  as  they 
arc  by  the  art  of  stained  glass  windows:  religious 
scenes  dominated  by  purples  and  deep  blues, 
heavy  schematic  figures  of  clowns,  prostitutes 
and  judges  who  .ire  part  of  the  disquieting  closed 
world  of  this  artisf  who  comes  between  Fauvism 
and  Expressionist]  and  is  one  of  the  strangest 
exponents  of  modern  art. 

Brussels 

International  Salon  of  Contemporary  Art 

Collectors  of  modern  art  from  all  over  the  world 
arc  to  assemble  from  April  8  to  15  at  the  Centre 
International  Roger,  which  is  organising  a  great 
international  display  of  contemporary  art  similar 
to  those  held  in  Basle,  Diisscldorf  and  Cologne. 
From  Australia  to  the  USSR,  including  Israel, 
more  than  200  galleries  representing  15  nations 
arc  offering  a  choice  of  important  works  signed 
by  painters,  well-known  and  unknown,  from 
the  various  established  movements  of  the  early 
years  of  the  century  to  the  avant-garde  of  today. 


1.  Richard  Lindner. 
The  Reunion.  1953 


2.  Francois  Gerard. 
Ossian.  Grand  Palais. 


Paris 

Valentin  and  the  French  Disciples  of 
Caravaggio 

Also  at  the  Grand  Palais  until  April  15  is  an 
exhibition  devoted  to  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  French  art:  Valentin  ct  les  Caravagesques. 
The  revolutionary  impact  made  by  Caravaggio 
on  the  painters  of  his  time  and  particularly  on 
French  artists  who  made  the  traditional  journey 
to  Rome  is  well  known :  on  Vouct  who  worked 
there  for  13  years  and  enjoyed  a  brilliant  and 
successful  career,  and  particularly  on  Valentin 
who  lived  there  from  1612  to  1632  and  died  at 
the  age  of  41  after  a  midnight  bathe  in  the 
Babuino  fountain.  Paintings  lent  from  all  over 
the  world  enable  the  visitor  to  follow  the  entire 
history  of  Realism  which  was  at  that  time  a 
vigorous  and  controversial  reaction  against  the 
Mannerism  of  the  second  School  of  Fontainc- 
blcau.  Historical  and  mythological  scenes  were 
succeeded  by  settings  in  gambling  dens  and  inns 
flooded  with  that  violent  and  theatrical  light 
first  introduced  by  Caravaggio.  The  sacred 
character  of  religious  scenes  was  rejected  by  these 
controversial  artists  who  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
their  models  from  the  popular  quarters  of  Rome. 
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lort  ©t 
I'automobile 


3.  Andre  Marty. 

La  Dame  a  la  Citroen,  Place  Vcndome,  1924. 
Gouache  37x32  cm.  Illustration  for 
L'Art  et  L' Automobile  by  Herve  Poulain. 

Art  and  The  Motor  Car 

The  mythology  of  the  car  appeared  with  the 
Belle  Epoque.  Herve  Poulain,  a  pilot,  collector 
and  an  auctioneer  all  in  one,  in  a  full  and  perfectly 
documented  work  (248  illustrations),  has  brought 
vividly  to  light  the  symbolism  of  the  Fee  Auto- 
mobile in  literature,  painting,  illustrations,  posters 
and  sculpture.  There  are  numerous  pleasing 
allegories,  both  moving  and  provocative,  which 
equate  the  emancipated  woman  of  1900  or  the 
bachelor  girl  of  the  1920s  or  again  the  puppet 
woman  of  Pop  Art  with  man's  other  conquest  - 
his  beloved  machine.  The  book  is  full  of  inform- 
ation on  the  close  affinity  between  the  artist  and 
the  car,  which  the  Futurist  Marinetti  pronounced 
in  1909  to  be  'finer  than  the  Victory  of  Samo- 
thrace'. 

(Herve  Poulain  L'Art  et  L' Automobile  published 
by  Les  Clefs  du  Temps,  65  faubourg  Saint- 
Honore,  Paris  8e,  290  francs). 


The  Myth  of  Ossian 

The  existence  of  Ossian  is  a  legend.  Poems  and 
ballads  sung  by  Highland  Scots  fifteen  centuries 
after  his  death  are  attributed  to  him.  In  1760  the 
writer  Macphcrson  translated  these  poems  which 
were  to  take  Europe  by  storm  -  laments  for  the 
death  of  his  son  Oscar  and  in  praise  of  his  father, 
King  Fingal.  This  was  the  signal,  as  it  were,  of 
the  end  of  Classicism  and  a  foretaste  of  Romanti- 
cism. Until  April  15  the  Grand  Palais  has 
assembled  paintings  and  drawings  inspired  by 
these  epic  poems,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
Napoleon  I's  bedside  reading.  The  canvases,  with 
both  heroic  and  melancholic  overtones,  arc 
signed  by  Cotman,  Gerard,  Ingres,  Girodct  and 
many  German  and  Scandinavian  painters. 

Jean  Paulhan  and  his  Painters 

Other  rooms  of  the  Grand  Palais  (still  until 
April  15)  recall  the  personality  and  taste  in 
pictures  of  the  writer  Jean  Paulhan  (1884-1968) 
who  was  for  a  long  time  the  editor  of  the 
Nouvcllc  Revue  Francaisc.  Most  of  the  painters 
w  hose  work  he  supported  arc  represented  here 
from  Unique,  Dulnirfet,  Balthus  and  Rouault  to 
ChiriCO  and  Henri  Mithaux  including  a  large 
number  of  first  rate  abstracts.  Among  these  arc 
some  by  Fautricr  whose  originality  was  revealed 
by  Paulhan  in  his  work  Fautricr  I'enrage. 

Paul  Poiret  Lc  Magnifique 

This  is  the  title  of  an  exhibition  at  the  Musee 
Jacqucinart-Andrc  (158  boulevard  Haussman) 
until  May  10  to  pay  tribute  to  another  discover- 
er of  talents  and  patron  of  the  arts,  the  couturier 
Paul  Poiret  (1879-1944).  The  'chic'  of  these 
clothes  by  Poiret,  who  was  the  first  to  free 
women  from  the  corset,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
many  dresses  of  fine  materials  in  clear,  bright 
colours.  The  art  critic  Rene  Barotte  has  most 
successfully  collected  together  many  of  the 
masterpieces  by  painters  whom  Poiret  protec  ted 
or  discovered,  in  particular  Dcrain,  Van  Dongcn, 
Dunoyer  dc  Scgonzac  and  Raoul  Dufy.  After  a 
meteoric  rise  to  fame  and  years  of  luxurious 
living,  Poiret  fell  upon  hard  times  and  was 
forced  to  sell  one  by  one  most  of  the  pictures 
which  he  had  acquired.  His  unusual  career  has 
been  recorded  by  Palmer  White  in  a  book  Paul 
Poiret  which  has  just  been  published  in  London 
(Studio  Vista). 


4.  La  Fresnaye. 
Portrait  of  Paul  Poiret. 
Watcrcolour  c .  191 3. 

On  exhibition  at  the  Musee  Jacquemart-  Andre 
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International 
Salerooms 


Probably  the  most  extraordinary  auction  price  of 
the  period  under  review  was  the  'well  over  £300' 
reached  by  a  goat  in  one  of  the  charity  sales 
organised  by  Field-Marshal  Amin.,  vc,  mso,  etc., 
in  aid  of  his  fund  for  starving  Britain.  Sadly  we 
have  no  picture  of  this  noble  animal  nor  any  idea 
of  whether  he  was  bought  for  stud  or  the  pot.  By 
the  way,  I  am  asked  to  choke  the  rumour  that 
representatives  of  the  leading  auction  houses,  as 
well  as  medal  dealers,  are  making  tenders  for  the 
disposal  of  F.-M.  Amin's  medals.  Such  orders  as 
the  Victory  Cross  and  the  Meritorious  Service 
Order  are  naturally  of  the  highest  rarity,  being  as 
it  were,  'one  off 'jobs,  but  collecting  fever  hasnot 
yet  reached  the  point  of  obtaining  a  lien  now. 


To  return  to  soberer  things,  Meads  of  Brighton 
created  a  very  surprising  new  record  when  they 
sold  a  painting  by  Edward  John  Gregory, 
Piccadilly  -  Drawing  Room  Day,  signed  and  dated 
1883  for  a  quite  staggering  £6,200  ($14,880).  So 
far  as  one  can  tell  the  previous  highest  price  was 
£420  ($1,008).  Gregory  started  life  as  a  draftsman 
for  the  P.  &  O.  but  went  to  study  at  the  Royal 
College  and  later  at  the  R.A.  Schools.  He  was 
employed  on  decorating  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  for  a  while  and  for  a  few  years  worked 
for  The  Graphic.  His  R.A.  election  work,  Boulter's 
Lock:  Sunday  Afternoon,  a  very  popular  piece,  is  in 
the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery  in  Port  Sunlight.  As 
recently  as  1969,  a  picture,  The  Pose  made  only 
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£78  ($187)  at  Christie's.  I  can't  help  feeling  that 
the  old  nostalgia,  must  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this  price.  It  only  Quantas  corner  looked  like 
this  now. 

In  Christie's  Victorians  sale  of  the  same  day 
there  were  some  extraordinary  prices  for  late  19th 
century  ivory  and  silver  imitations  of  high 
Renaissance  pieces.  A  tankard  carved  with  a 
French  naval  engagement  in  high  relief,  with  a 
finial  of  a  sailor  using  an  eyeglass,  and  a  handle  of 
fighting  dogs,  made  a  modest  £892.50  ($2,142) 
but  the  next  lot  a  German  silver  and  ivory  tankard 
of  the  same  period,  covered  with  bacchanti,  putti, 
satyrs,  and  grapes,  made  a  staggering  £3,255 
($7,812)!  If  this  were  not  enough  an  oval  silver 


and  ivory  charger  decorated  in  very  much  the 
same  way  with  bacchic  scenes  beat  the  lot  by 
making  £3,675  ($8,820).  These  pieces  were  in 
meticulously  fine  condition  but  even  so,  a  scant 
few  years  ago,  one  would  have  valued  them  in 
tens  of  pounds. 

The  continuing  interest  in  paintings  connected 
with  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  underlined  at 
Lawrence  of  Crewkerne  the  same  day  when  an 
anonymous  painting,  dated  1834  of  a  country 
brickworks  with  thirty  odd  workmen  engaged  in 
various  tasks,  with  horse  driven  power  wheels, 
kilns  and  country  house  in  the  background  made 
£420  ($1,008).  I  did  not  see  this  fascinating 
piece,  just  as  well  or  I  should  have  wanted  it,  and 


no  photographs  are  available  but  it  sounds  as  if 
the  factory  might  have  been  identifiable  by  a 
specialist.  This  would  greatly  increase  its  value.  In 
the  same  sale  the  top  price  was  the  £2,500 
($6,000)  tor  a  George  III  satinwood  cylinder  front 
bureau  by  Gillow's  Lancaster  and  so  stamped. 
This  was  quite  a  pleasant  piece  of  small  furniture 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  price  was  forced  up 
by  the  maker.  Robert  Gillow  founded  his  famous 
firm  about  1730.  By  1790,  after  his  death,  it  was 
Robert  Gillow  &  Co.;  in  181 1,  G.  &  R.  Gillow  & 
Co.  In  1 817,  the  Gillows  gave  up  all  connection 
with  the  firm  except  selling  the  name.  It  still,  of 
course,  trades  as  Waring  &  Gillow.  An  Etty  of 
Water  Nymphs  went  for  £750  ($1,800).  Compare 


this  with  the  Gregory  price  and  you  will  see  why 
I  think  that  Etty  is  still  the  most  under-priced  19th 
century  painter.  Messenger  May  Bavcrstock  had 
a  sale  the  following  day  with  lots  of  good  prices 
and  some  which  I  find  curious.  An  Ashworth  part 
service  of  sixty-three  pieces  each  decorated  wTith 
colour  transfer  prints  of  insects  and  foliage  made 
only  £100  (S240)  far  less  than  a  contemporary 
service  with  plain  decoration  would  cost  you 
retail  today.  And  though  it  was  a  part  service,  it 
was  complete  for  ten,  with  some  odd  plates  over, 
it  had  six  graduated  oval  meat  dishes,  one  large 
tureen  and  stand,  two  small  ones,  and  two  vege- 
table dishes.  Someone  got  a  bargain  there.  Twenty 
pieces,  twelve  plates  and  eight  dishes  of  Mason's 
Patent  Ironstone  China  in  what  one  can  only  call 


the  conventional  pattern  made  ^165  ($396) !  One 
of  those  charming  things,  a  George  III  nutmeg 
grater,  by  William  Eley,  London  181 8  went  for 
£92  ($221)  and  I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  it 
was  cheap. 

Phillips  have  been  having  some  very  good 
prices  but  one  especially  useful  one  was  the 
£6,000  ($14,400)  obtained  on  January  22  for  a 
bronze  figure,  thought  to  be  17th  century  Flemish 
of  the  infant  St.  John  asleep.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  if,  in  the  future,  someone  puts  a  name  to  the 
sculptor  of  this.  The  price  suggests  that  more  than 
one  person  thought  they  could.  There  were  some 
very  pretty  things  in  Sotheby's  book  and  print 
sale  of  January  17  and  18.  Jacob  de  Gheyn's  book 
on  musket  and  pike  drill  published  in  Amsterdam 

7.  Three  Victorian  porcelain  silver-mounted 
pipe  bowls.  Sotheby's  Belgravia. 
January  24, 1974.  £95  ($228),  £80  ($192), 
£130  ($312). 


6.  The  first  Baskcrvillc  Bible  in  a  contemporary 
Irish  binding.  Sotheby's.  January  17,  1974. 
£980.  ($2,352)- 


in  1608  with  117  plates  illustrating  how  to 
handle  the  weapons  sold  for  £1,300  ($3,120). 
This  was,  as  many  of  the  books  were,  G.  M. 
Trevelyan's  copy  and  he  and  his  brother  and  a 
vast  collection  of  toy  soldiers  who  had  to  undergo 
this  early  17th  century  drill  one  presumes.  Lear's 
Excursions  in  Italy,  the  copy  which  he  gave  to 
Holman  Hunt  and  inscribed  was  only  £580 
($1,392)  which  with  the  Lear  boom  on,  seems 
very  cheap  to  me.  The  incomplete  copy  of  Piran- 
esi's  Vedutc  di  Roma,  together  with  twelve  out 
of  twenty-four  plates  of  Labruzzi's  Via  Appia 
Illnstrata,  the  Piranesi  in  a  late  18th  century 
edition  made  £1,300  ($3,120)  which  I  take  to  be 
a  tribute  to  the  price  levels  established  by  Col- 
naghi's  magnificent  show.  A  Speed  atlas  of 


8.  A  Pennsylvania  pottery  eagle. 
Sothcby  Parke  Bcrnct.  January  24, 1974. 
£323  ($775)- 
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Britain  with  sonic  imperfections  was  /j,9oo 
($9,360)  and  the  first  Baskcrvillc  Bible,  Cam- 
bridge 1763  in  a  most  elaborate  contemporary 
Irish  binding,  probably  by  Boulter  Gricrson  or 
whoever  bound  for  him  sold  for  £980  ($2,352). 
Bindings  arc  not  yet  fully  appreciated  here,  I  fear. 

At  Sotheby's  Bclgravia  on  January  24  there 
was  a  mixed  sale  of  Victorian  silver  and  objects  of 
vertu  which  contained  some  of  the  most  hideous 
silver  I  have  ever  seen  but  still  contrived  to  clock 
up  over  £35,000  ($84,000)  for  239  lots.  But  it 
included  three  enchanting  silver-mounted  porce- 
lain pipe  bowls,  once  specially  made  for  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Best,  a  real  Trollope  character  who  mar- 
ried the  heiress,  Sophia  Burcham.  He  lived  at 
Redrice  House  near  Andover  which  he  had  built 


in  conjunction  with  the  architect,  William  Burn. 
Rawlings  and  Summers  produced  these  lovely 
things.  One  merely  painted  with  his  arms  sold  for 
£80  ($192).  The  one  with  two  nymphs  made 
£95  ($228)  and  the  single  languid  lady  made 
.£130  ($3 12).  Where,  I  wonder,  are  the  rest  of  his 
pipes?  I  would  dearly  love  to  see  them. 

Finally  a  brief  rush  to  New  York.  Sotheby 
Parke  Bernet  have  had  some  very  fine  American 
sales  recently  but  nothing  more  intriguing  than 
the  Jacqueline  D.  Hodgeson  collection  of 
American  Ceramics  which  they  sold  on  January 
22.  There  were  just  over  two  hundred  lots  of  all 
sorts  of  weird  and  wonderful  potteries.  A  flint 
enamel  glazed  stag  group  from  South  Amboy, 
New  Jersey,  of  the  late  1850s  probably  by 


9.  A  flint  enamel  glazed  stag  group  from 
South  Amboy,  New  Jersey. 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet.  January  24, 1974. 
£396  ($950). 


Charles  Coxon  at  the  Swan  Hill  Pottery  sold  for 
£396  ($950).  The  vast  Pennsylvania  pottery 
eagle,  maybe  from  the  Phoenixvillc  pottery  in 
the  1870s  and  certainly  a  real  patriotic  piece  was 
£323  ($775).  The  extraordinary  bread  box 
decorated  with  putti  of  incredible  ugliness  and  of 
unknown  provenance  was  £114.50  ($275).  The 
early  Connecticut  slipwarc  dish  inscribed  on 
hand  for  reasons  which  escape  me  (can  any 
reader  tell  me,  please?),  sold  for  £271  ($650).  This 
collection  in  which  it  is  possible  to  trace  the 
influence  of  innumerable  European  potteries  on 
the  work  is  quite  remarkable  and  anyone  interest- 
ed in  ceramics  should  have  the  catalogue. 

Guy  Manners 


10.  A  pottery  Bread  Box. 

Sotheby  l'arke  Bernet.  January  24,  1974. 

£114.50  ($275). 


1 1.  An  early  Connecticut  slipwarc  dish. 
Sotheby  l'arke  Bernet.  January  24, 1974. 
£271  ($650). 
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In  1773  Josiah  Wedgwood  published  a  catalogue 
of  his  ornamental  wares  which  for  the  first  time 
included  among  the  sections  on  cameos,  intaglios 
and  portrait  medallions,  a  series  of  what  he  called 
'The  Heads  of  Illustrious  Moderns',  starting 
with  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  The  bi-centenary  of  this 
event  was  recently  celebrated  by  a  small  but 
immensely  interesting  exhibition  of  just  over  a 
hundred  of  these  miniature  portrait  plaques  at  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  To  mark  the  occasion 
Messrs.  Barrie  &  Jenkins  published  a  charming 
catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  Wedgwood  Portrait 
Medallions,  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject,  and 
a  major  work,  Wedgwood  the  Portrait  Medallions, 
which  is  essentially  a  vast  catalogue  covering  the 
whole  subject  of  Wedgwood  relief  portraiture, 
ancient  and  modem.  The  author  of  the  first 
and  co-author  of  the  second  book  is  Robin 
Reilly,  who  for  some  years  worked  with 
Wedgwoods  and  has  used  his  inside  knowledge 
to  great  advantage.  We  arc  thus  given  the  benefit 
of  references  from  the  Wedgwood  archives  and 
the  'oven  book'  together  with  reproductions 
made  specially  from  the  original  moulds. 
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The  life  and  works  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  arc 
otherwise  well  recorded  and  his  cast  reproduc- 
tions of  cameos,  intaglios,  etc.  have  been  listed 
in  previous  works  such  as  Mankowitz's  Wedg- 
wood; but  only  in  these  two  new  books  have  the 
cameo  portraits  been  so  extensively  described 
and  illustrated.  They  were  first  produced  at  a  time 
when  the  fashion  for  the  Grand  Tour  and  the 
flowering  of  Neo-classicism  were  at  their  heights. 
There  was  a  great  public  demand  tor  good 
reproductions  of  the  classical  gems  which  only 
the  rich  collector  could  normally  acquire. 
Durable  imitations  were  being  made  in  various 
compositions  all  over  Europe.  Wedgwood  for 
his  part  obliged  with  hundreds  of  cameos  and 
intaglios  of  classical  scenes,  heads  of  Roman  and 
Greek  heroes,  emperors,  Popes,  kings,  etc.,  cast  in 
both  his  famous  basal te  and  white  biscuit  wares. 
His  section  the  'Illustrious  Moderns',  however, 
was  a  new  departure.  Not  only  did  he  offer 
portraits  of  well-known  poets,  painters,  philoso- 
phers, etc.,  but  he  invited  his  customers  to  have 
portraits  of  themselves,  their  families  and  friends 
made  in  wax  from  which  he  would  reproduce  as 
many  copies  as  they  pleased.  Thus,  to  use  the 
words  of  his  own  catalogue: 

'If  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Great  Britain 
should  please  to  encourage  this  Design,  they 
will  not  only  procure  to  themselves  everlasting 
Portraits,  but  have  the  Pleasure  of  giving  Life 
and  Vigour  to  the  Arts  of  Modelling  and 
Engraving.  The  Art  of  making  durable  Copies, 
at  a  small  Expcncc,  will  thus  promote  the  Art 
of  making  Originals,  and  future  Ages  may 
view  the  Productions  of  the  Age  of  George  III 
with  the  same  Veneration  that  we  now  gaze 
upon  those  of  Alexander  and  Augustus'. 

His  appeal  came  at  a  time  when  the  passion  of 
the  British  for  portraiture  amounted  almost  to  a 
frenzy.  As  the  authors  put  it: 

'Likenesses  of  the  great,  of  family  and  friends, 
were  demanded  and  provided  in  a  variety  of 
media  as  wide  as  it  was  extraordinary.  Portraits 
in  oils,  miniatures  in  watcrcolour  on  ivory, 
life  size  figures  and  busts  in  marble  and  bronze; 
small  busts  in  relief,  carved,  modelled,  or  cast 
in  ivory,  wax,  glass,  paste,  jasper  and  basaltcs; 
profiles  cut  out  or  painted  in  silhouette;  bronze 
medallions;  even  needle-work  portraits 
worked  in  the  sitter's  own  hair;  all  illustrate 
a  fashion  never  equalled  in  any  other  country'. 

It  was  a  propitious  moment  for  Wedgwood, 
in  1775,  to  perfect  the  process  of  making  his 
jasper  ware.  In  his  next  catalogue,  published  in 
1779,  he  was  able  to  offer  his  portraits  in  the 
new  material  'of  exquisite  Beauty  and  Delicacy'. 
By  1788  the  number  of 'Illustrious  Moderns'  had 
risen  to  233.  As  he  was  not  slow  to  point  out, 
whereas  the  cost  of  an  oil  portrait  might  run  into 
hundreds  of  pounds,  a  wax  portrait  could  be  done 
for  three  to  five  guineas  and  he  was  prepared  to 
supply  any  number  of  jasper  copies  at  10s.  6d. 
each. 

Apart  from  the  pleasure  of  displaying  so  many 
Wedgwood  portraits  together  for  the  first  time, 
the  purpose  of  the  exhibition  and  the  accompany- 
ing books  was  two  fold.  First  to  identify  many 
of  the  portraits  of  hitherto  unknown  subjects  and 
incidentally  to  correct  some  of  Wedgwood's  own 
attributions.  That  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II,  for 
instance,  has  always  been  previously  catalogued  as 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender. 
The  Wedgwood  portrait  of  Amelia,  Princess  of 


Orange,  taken  from  the  pressed  horn  medallion 
by  John  Osborn  was  for  many  years  incorrectly 
identified  as  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia.  Secondly  the 
sources  of  many  of  the  portraits  have  been  traced. 
Not  an  easy  task  this  because  Wedgwood  would 
not  as  a  general  rule  allow  his  artists  to  sign  their 
works,  and  the  interpretation  of  a  subject  by 
different  artists  could  vary  considerably.  A 
comparison  of  these  portraits  in  their  different 
materials  has  proved  most  rewarding.  A  good 
example  is  No.  69  in  the  catalogue  of  the  exhi- 
bition Here  we  sec,  literally  check  by  jowl,  the 
ivory  portrait  of  the  physician,  Richard  Meade 
(1673-1754),  carved  by  Silvanus  Bcvan;  the  wax 
portrait  by  John  Flaxman,  based  on  the  ivory; 
and  the  final  grey-blue  jasper  medallion  cast  by 
Wedgwood.  Wedgwood  also  drew  his  inspir- 
ation from  drawings,  engravings  and  paintings 
(one  being  that  of  Isaac  Newton  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kncllcr)  and  a  variety  of  bronze  and  horn 
medallions. 

From  existing  gems,  ivories  and  medals  of  the 
right  size,  he  could  take  casts  which  were 
adapted  or  even  rc-modclled  for  the  final  mould. 


But  many  of  his  best  pieces  were  taken  from  wax 
portraits  sculptured  by  artists  in  his  employ  or 
specially  commissioned.  Among  these  were  the 
sculptors  John  Flaxman  and  Henry  Webber;  the 
gem  engravers  Edward  Burch  and  Charles  Peart 
(who  complained  of  having  to  work  fourteen 
hours  a  day  'which  puts  it  out  of  my  power  to 
attend  anything  else');  Isaac  Gossct,  last  of  a 
famous  Huguenot  family  of  wax  artists;  the 
Italian,  Guiseppe  Ccrracchi,  who  became 
involved  in  a  plot  against  Napoleon  and  was 
guillotined;  and,  the  most  prolific  of  all,  William 
Hackwood.  The  last  was  'the  Ingenious  Boy'  who 
'never  had  the  least  instruction'  but,  encouraged 
by  Wedgwood,  became  one  of  his  best  workers 
and  stayed  with  him  for  63  ycarv  Another  of 
his  modellers  was  James  Tassie,  the  inventor  of 
a  method  of  casting  portraits  in  glass,  who  be- 
came a  rival  in  the  trade  of  portrait  reproductions. 
But  it  was  a  friendly  rivalry.  Tassie  supplied 
Wedgwood  with  a  number  of  important 
portraits  for  casting  into  jasper  and  in  turn  cast 
glass  copies  of  Wedgwood's  own  products. 

What  is  most  amusing  is  the  difference  in  the 
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attitude  of  the  two  men  towards  their  subjects. 
Wedgwood  was  by  nature  a  cautious  man.  When 
offered  a  model  of  Gustavus  III  of  Sweden  he 
worried  for  some  time  about  the  propriety  and 
commercial  wisdom  of  celebrating  a  character 
who  has  just  enslav'd  a  Kingdom'.  There  was 
something  of  the  prude  in  him  too.  He  was 
scandalised  when  he  found  one  of  his  modellers, 
Jean  Voyez,  using  the  naked  daughter  of  his 
coachman  as  a  subject  for  a  classical  scene.  He 
insisted  on  adding  discrete  wisps  of  clothing  to 
some  of  the  classical  ladies  on  his  plaques  while 
bemoaning  the  additional  cost.  Even  this  was  not 
always  to  his  liking.  He  protested  to  the  painter 
Joseph  Wright  about  the  arrangement  of  the 
drapery  on  his  painting  of  'The  Corinthian 
Maid':  'the  objections  were  to  the  divisions  of 
the  posteriors  appearing  too  plainly  through  the 
drapery,  and  its  sticking  too  close.  ...  It  is  un- 
fortunate in  my  opinion  that  the  maid  shows  so 
much  of  her  back'.  Not  so  with  Tassie.  He  may 
have  exercised  a  reasonable  discretion  with  his 
original  portraits  but  when  it  came  to  repro- 
ductions of  classical  (and  later)  gems,  he  drew  no 
line.  Rudolph  Raspe,  who  published  a  great 
descriptive  catalogue  of  Tassie's  casts  in  1790 
(nearly  16,000  of  them),  made  it  clear  that  the 
selection  did  not  lack  its  examples  of  curiosa  and 
erotica.  About  a  section  devoted  to  Priapus  a 
sub-title  told  the  reader :  'We  now  come  to  see . . . 
his  obscene  worship  without  a  veil.  Proatl  este 
profani'.  There  is  much,  therefore,  of  interest  in 
the  introductions  to  both  the  new  Wedgwood 
books,  but  their  main  value  lies  in  their  great 
number  of  fine  illustrations  (both  in  colour  and 
black-and-white),  each  with  an  accompanying 
biography  and  source  discussion.  Appendices  in 
the  larger  book  bring  the  list  of  subjects  up  to 
date,  ending  with  the  portraits  of  H.M.  The  Queen 
and  Prince  Philip,  modelled  by  Arnold  Machin, 
R.A.  in  1 971. 

The  obvious  reliance  of  Wedgwood  and  his 
competitors  in  the  casting  business  on  original 
wax  models  emphasises  the  importance  ot  those 
responsible  for  these  fragile  works  of  art.  It  is  a 
happy  coincidence  that  Mr.  Pyke  should  have 
produced  his  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Wax 
Modellers,  the  result  of  some  twenty  years 
research  just  before  the  exhibition.  Amongst  the 
hundreds  of  entries  will  be  found  the  famous  and 
the  unknown,  the  painters,  sculptors,  medallists, 
gem-engravers,  wood-carvers,  jewellers,  bronze- 
casters,  architects,  even  a  pastry-cook  -  all,  in 
fact,  who  at  some  time  have  made  a  model  in 
wax.  Mr.  Pyke,  of  course,  is  concerned  with  all 
aspects  of  wax  making  including  the  fashioning 
of  anatomical  specimens  and  life-size  effigies.  For 
its  size  his  book  is  a  highly-priced  one,  but  it 
makes  no  pretenn  to  be  other  than  a  solid 
reference  book,  including  what  is,  in  effect,  a 
catalogue  of  most  of  the  public  and  private 
collections  in  the  world.  There  is  a  good  technical 
introduction  which  may  well  prove  helpful  in 
discerning  the  modem  fakes  which  have  been 
appearing  recently,  and  an  extensive  bibliography 
and  index.  There  are  over  300  illustrations,  some 
of  which  make  interesting  comparisons  with 
those  of  the  Wedgwood  books.  Much  still 
remains  to  be  discovered  about  the  portraits  of 
Wedgwood  and  his  copyists  and  many  of  the 
subjects  arc  still  not  identified  (Messrs.  Rally  and 
Savage,  in  fact,  include  a  section  on  these). 
Anyone  attempting  this  task,  for  that  matter, 
anyone  at  all  interested  in  Wedgwood  and  his 
time,  must  use  these  three  books  as  the  basis  of 
his  studies.  H.  l.  blackmore 
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When  the  Lutheran  religion  was  introduced  into 
Norway  in  1537,  churches  had  to  be  refurnished 
with  pulpits  and  altarpieces  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  new  form  of  worship.  In  the  austere  early 
days,  texts  from  Luther's  Cathechismus  were  used 
as  decoration,  but  soon  pictures  were  introduced, 
some  painted,  some  carved.  Here  mediaeval 
survivals  combined  with  Lutheran  propaganda 
and  popular  themes  into  rich  compositions  with 
their  own  hierarchy  of  Biblical  personages  and 
allegorical  figures.  The  painters  and  woodcarvers 
were  artists  of  stature  only  in  a  few  cases.  Most  of 
them  were  honest  craftsmen  of  varying  skills  and 
talents,  but  they  all  found  their  subject  matter  in 
books  or  prints:  illustrations  by  Virgil  Solis, 
Maerten  de  Vos  and  Mattheus  Merian  being  the 
most  widely  used. 

Sigrid  Christie  has  long  been  involved  in  the 
registration  of  Norway's  churches,  and  her  book 
is  the  result  of  years  of  observation  and  thought. 
She  has  penetrated  deeply  into  the  world  of 
Lutheran  theology  which  is  reflected  in  the 
images  she  presents.  Her  book  should  be  of 
interest  to  more  than  Norwegians.  Volume  II,  in 
particular,  makes  a  useful  reference-book,  being 
arranged  as  an  index  of  themes  and  motifs; 
the  origins  of  each  is  described,  and  the  various 
interpretations  by  the  graphic  artists  of  Europe 
and  the  Norwegian  versions  are  discussed,  all 
with  illustrations. 

The  book  has  an  English  summary  and  English 
captions  to  the  pictures.  ADA  polak 
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The  development  of  Dore  from  precocious,  high- 
spirited  illustrator  to  self-consciously  grandiose 
painter  is  a  little  sad:  a  sort  of  Rake's  Progress  in 
reverse.  Nigel  Gosling's  account  of  his  life  and 
work  -  he  died  at  fifty-one,  rich  but  dissatisfied 
-  is  both  sympathetic  and  detached,  as  a  good 
monograph  should  be.  He  flourished,  as  Mr. 
Gosling  puts  it,  in  'the  bumper  age  of  the 
bourgeoisie' :  an  age  in  which  'output  in  the  arts 
rivalled  that  in  factory  and  mine.  Victor  Hugo 
gushed  poetry  like  lava,  Dumas  turned  out  novels 
and  plays  like  pancakes'.  Dore's  energy  was  typi- 
cal rather  than  remarkable.  He  worked  all 
morning  on  his  wood  blocks,  painted  all  after- 
noon, then  went  swimming,  followed  by  drinks 
at  a  favourite  cafe,  a  concert  or  first  night,  then 
dinner  with  some  fashionable  hostess  where  he 
was  expected  to  entertain  the  company  with  his 
mockery  and  wit.  A  photograph  of  him  aged 
eighteen  or  nineteen  shows  him  looking  like  an 
intellectual  George  Best.  Another  photograph, 
taken  twenty  years  later,  shows  him  reclining 
extravagantly  on  a  chaise-longue  with  a  handful  of 
paint  brushes  and  a  mahl-stick,  his  good  looks 
turning  into  pudgy  middle  age. 


In  the  interval  he  made  a  fortune  and  a  name, 
fired  by  his  own  expressed  belief  in  himself  as  a 
serious  artist.  He  joined  Manet  in  demonstrating 
against  the  bureaucratic  tyranny  of  the  Salon 
(which  did  not  prevent  the  Emperor  from 
inviting  him  to  be  his  house  guest,  in  company 
with  Offenbach  and  Dumas).  He  set  himself  up 
in  a  sumptuous  studio  in  Paris,  travelled  abroad 
looking  for  subjects,  exhibited  at  the  Salon  and 
in  London  (where  he  rented  rooms  now  occupied 
by  Sotheby's).  Still  he  won  few  admirers  for  his 
paintings,  if  one  excepts  Van  Gogh,  who  was 
haunted  by  Dore's  plate  of  convicts  exercising  in 
Newgate  prison,  and  perhaps  the  Goncourt 
brothers,  who  called  him  'a  decent  old  boy*. 
He  died  of  angina  after  a  fit,  leaving  713,000 
francs,  nearly  all  of  it  made  from  his  10,000-odd 
graphic  works. 

Discussing  Dore's  illustrations,  Mr.  Gosling 
acknowledges  that  many  of  them  arc  second-rate 
and  repetitious;  but  in  the  best  of  them  he  traces 
the  recurrent  moods  -  satire,  adventure,  awe, 
realism,  compassion  -  which  lift  him  out  of  the 
ruck  and  place  him  among  the  great  graphic 
draughtsmen  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Dore's 
line  is  as  distinctive  and  as  idiosyncratic  as 
Cruikshanks's  or  Daumier's  or  Keene's,  often 
with  an  edge  of  sardonic  nastiness  which  comes 
(Mr.  Gosling  suggests)  of  his  not  being  quint- 
essentially  a  French  artist  ('If  he  had  been  born 
six  miles  further  east  he  would  have  been  a 
German').  The  choice  of  illustrations  shows  his 
complete  mastery  of  his  material,  whether 
historical,  poetic,  satirical  or  social-documentary. 
It  is  a  pity  the  dimensions  are  not  given,  since 
many  of  his  most  brilliant  plates  depend  on  scale, 
or  lack  of  it;  but  the  total  impact  is  impressive  and 
enlightening,  especially  to  anyone  whose  opinion 
of  Dore  is  based  on  the  familiar,  solemn  plates 
from  Dante  and  the  Bible.  Among  the  master- 
pieces reproduced  are  the  Courtauld's  lovely, 
wiggly  pencil  drawing  of  lady  archers  and  a 
watercolour  which  captures  the  nightmare 
fantasy  of  Macbeth. 

DENIS  THOMAS 
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David  Smith,  who  literally  forged  and  welded 
the  modem  American  sculptural  tradition,  was 
never  very  sympathetic  to  writing  about  art. 
'Art  is  made  without  words',  he  maintained.  'It 
doesn't  need  words  to  explain  or  encourage  its 
making'.  Once,  he  complained  bitterly  about 
having  to  produce  a  text:  'I  could  have  made  two 
sculptures  while  I  worked  on  it'.  But  the  editor 
of  this  important  documentary  monograph 
demonstrates  just  how  deceptive  such  statements 
were.  Drawing  heavily  on  the  extensive  collec- 
tion of  Smith's  papers  deposited  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  McCoy  shows  that  this 
prodigiously  prolific  and  genuinely  revolutionary 
sculptor  was  also  a  powerful  and  articulate 
thinker,  and  at  times  a  brilliant  polemicist, 
engaged  with  the  major  issues  which  continue  to 
confront  the  progressive  artist. 

Smith's  writing  is  sometimes  characterised  by 
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die  'defensive  bellingerence'  which  he  believed 
to  be  necessary  for  a  pioneering  sculptural 
abstractionist.  But  it  also  cuts  through  the 
mystifications,  fabrications  and  illusions  of  the 
professional  aestheticians  whom  he  despised. 
•Aesthetics  have  value  for  those  who  do  not  like 
art  but  who  are  willing  to  talk  about  it',  he  writes. 
For  Smith,  'Art  is  born  of  liberty  and  dies  of 
constraint'. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  valuable  texts  in  this 
anthology  are  those  produced  in  the  early  forties. 
By  this  time.  Smith  had  discovered  the  welded 
sculpture  of  Picasso  and  Gonzalez,  and  been 
through  his  pivotal  experience  working  in  the 
Terminal  Iron  works  on  Brooklyn  waterfront. 
He  had  also  participated  in  the  'New-  Deal". 
WPA  programmes.  The  sculptural  and  political 
elements  in  his  work  were  reacting  a  state  of 
synthesis.  A  committed  socialist  in  politics,  and  a 
formidable  innovator  in  sculpture,  Smith  could 
justifiably  declare,  'I  know  workmen,  their 
vision,  because  between  college  years  I  have 
worked  on  Studebaker's  production  line'. 

However,  Smith  set  himself  resolutely  against 
the  fashionable  ouvrierism  of  his  day:  he 
despised  the  social  realists  (and  subsequent 
history  has  endorsed  his  low  estimation  of  them). 
Many  of  his  early  speeches  and  papers,  like  'On 
Abstract  Art',  and  'Modem  Sculpture  and 
Society',  were  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  how  a  radical  artist  can  communicate  with  the 
proletariat,  without  comprising  his  creative 
integrity.  Smith  argued,  'Social  comment  is  not 
the  art  of  the  people'.  He  believed  that  bourgeois 
hegemony  had  led  to  'visual  corruption*,  a 
corruption  bolstered  by  philistine,  chauvinistic- 
ally  'left-wing'  criticism  which  disallowed  the 
revolutionary  potential  of  abstract  art. 

Smith's  central  belief  was  that  art  could  be  on 
the  side  of  the  people,  only  if  it  made  no  conces- 
sions to  vulgar  popularism.  "A  typical  bourgeois 
attitude  is  to  oppose  modem  sculpture  on  anri- 
intellecrual  grounds'.  In  one  passage,  he  draws  a 
comparison  between  the  work  of  the  artist  and 
that  of  the  scientist.  Neither  can  possibly  benefit 
the  people  if  he  is  required  to  be  simplistic. 
Smith  likens  the  historical  impact  of  Impression- 
tim  to  the  Helmholtz  and  Chevreul  theory  of 
light  vibrasm,  and  that  of  subsequent  develop- 
ments in  art  to  the  work  of  Darwin,  Marx, 
Fin  stein  and  Freud  (whom,  he  calls,  'the 
greatest  single  influence  on  the  theoretical  side  of 
art-). 

There  is,  of  course,  much  else  of  interest  in 
these  documents;  the  discussions  of  art  politics, 
the  artists'  relationship  to  dealers  and  museums, 
the  particular  problems  of  the  interaction 
between  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  sheer 
technique,  all  demand  the  closest  attention.  They 
do  far  more  than  tell  us  about  America's  greatest 
twmtieth-century  sculptor:  the  problems  with 
which  Smith  concerned  himself  are  still  un- 
resolved. His  views  cannot  yet  be  safely  shelved 
and  consigned  to  the  historians. 

In  the  end,  the  fire,  the  creative  passion,  and  the 
remorseless  commitment  began  to  falter.  During 
the  years  immediately  preceding  his  fatal  accident, 
Smith  seemed  to  become  satiated  by  his  success. 
This,  too,  is  reflected  in  the  later  documents.  By 
1964,  he  was  disillusioned,  isolated,  perhaps  even 
elitist,  telling  one  interviewer,  'there  is  nobody  I 
belong  to  or  with'.  The  roots  of  this  alienation 
are  apparent  in  the  earlier  tern.  Smith  never 
romanticised  his  situation,  and  he  was  aware  that 
his  work  as  a  sculptor  involved  a  "breach'  with 


the  very  people  to  whom  he  wished  to  com- 
municate and  to  whom  he  wanted  to  show  a 
different  kind  of  an  and  a  different  kind  of 
society.  In  the  beginning,  he  had  been 
encouraged:  his  sculpture  was  accepted  by  the 
Terminal  Ironworkers.  But  as  time  went  on,  he 
found  that  it  was  largely  the  dealers,  the  critics, 
and  the  prestigious  collectors  who  were  interest- 
ed in  what  he  was  doing.  There  are  indications 
that  this  process  drove  him  through  disappoint- 
ment to  acquiescence.  Certainly,  younger  artists 
will  read  Smith  now  primarily  for  his  earlier 
writings:  for  the  days  when  he  believed,  'Art  is 
always  an  expression  of  revolt  and  struggle'.  But 
for  him,  there  could  be  no  easy  anarchist  or  social 
realist  solutions.  In  1950,  he  was  prepared  to 
write,  'I  believe  that  art  is  yet  to  be  bom  and  that 
freedom  and  equality  are  yet  to  be  bom'. 

The  speeches,  writings,  letters  and  interviews 
gathered  together  in  this  book  provide  a  stark 
and  compelling  account  of  what  it  means  to  be 
both  a  revolutionary  and  a  progressive  artist,  and 
to  endeavour  to  synthesise  both  activities  without 
comprising  either.  The  documents  show  that  in 
the  end.  Smith  failed.  But  his  was  a  momentous 
failure:  we  must  remember  that  no  one  else,  in  a 
comparable  situation,  has  come  anywhere  near  to 
succeeding  on  anything  but  the  most  parochial 
level. 

PETER  FULLER 
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The 

Plundered 
Past 

by  Karl  Meyer 


"The  Plundered  Past  reads  like  an 
anthology  of  sensational  detective 
stories  which  astonishingly  are  all 
true.  Clandestine  archaeology, 
smuggling,  illicit  acquisition  and 
forgery  create  seemingly  unsolvable 
problems  for  preserving  mankind's 
patrimony.  This  splendid  book 
establishes  a  benchmark  on  which  a 
sensible  international  antiquities 
policy  can  be  formulated." 
Joseph  Veach  Noble  -  Director, 
Museum  of  The  City  of  New  York. 

"Mr  Meyer  persuades  us  that  the 
illegal  traffic  in  art  is  a  destructive, 
all-pervading  and  self-perpetuating 
mechanism." 

Christopher  Lehmann-Haupt  — 
New  York  Times 


Hamish 
Hamilton 
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The 

Connoisseur's 
Diary 

David  Coombs 


One  of  the  largest  exhibitions  of  oriental  maps 
ever  mounted  in  this  country  was  opened  on 
ist  February  at  the  British  Library  in  the  British 
Museum  building  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Helen  Wallis.  The  exhibition  is  mainly  compiled 
from  the  Library's  collection,  supplemented  by 
items  from  the  Museum  and  private  collections. 
From  the  private  collection  of  Philip  and  Lionel 
Robinson  comes  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
cartographic  discoveries  made  in  recent  years. 
Found  amongst  the  material  of  the  great  collector 
and  bibliophile  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  this  is  the 
earliest  surviving  example  of  the  Jesuit  Matteo 
Ricci's  great  world  map  of  1602.  Maybe  the  most 
important  exhibit  of  all  is  the  earliest  surviving 
terrestrial  globe  made  in  China,  dated  1623, 
which  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Imperial 
Palace,  and  has  a  fascinating  explanatory  legend 
describing  the  earth  and  its  place  in  the  universe, 
as  well  as  showing  recognition  of  the  Western 
hemisphere.  This  dobc  was  made  to  counter  the 
China-centred  view  of  the  world,  as  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  unique  world  map  by  Liang  Chou,  of 
1593,  depicting  the  western  lands  as  small 
islands  round  a  central  land  mass  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  Also  exhibited,  is  a  manuscript  star 
chart  off.  940  a.d.,  the  oldest  in  existence,  and 
the  earliest  Japanese  printed  map  of  the  world, 
(again  based  on  Father  Ricci's  world  map).  A 
slightly  surprising  but  very  interesting 
contribution,  is  a  panoramic  view  of  Canton 
harbour  in  watcrcolour,  showing  such  intricate 
detail  as  is  unique  to  the  Chinese.  The  Japanese 
section  of  the  exhibit  supplemented  with  a 
selection  on  Chinese  items  will  be  on  show  in 
the  North  Entrance  Hall  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
-S.B. 
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M.  D.  Ancketill  writes:  The  Rediscovery  of  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter  (Durham,  1777  -  St. 
Petersburg,  1842).  Nearly  two  hundred  years 
after  his  birth,  the  spotlights  of  interest, 
appreciation,  and  some  amazement,  now  fall 
upon  a  man  who  lived  at  least  six  lives  in  one, 
lending  lustre  to  most.  The  Brothers,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Royal  and  all  watercolour  societies  in  the 
world,  was  founded  in  his  rooms  in  London  in 
1799.  Goya  was  profoundly  influenced  by  his 
anti-Napoleonic  'atrocity  satires'  as  in  the 
master's  Disasters  of  War  series,  and  in  his 
8  May,  1808,  the  Salamanca  executions. 
Inspired  originally  by  Flora  Macdonald  in  1800, 
the  gifted  Porter  astonished  the  world  with  his 
giant  historical  panorama  The  Storming  and 
Capture  of  Seringapatam,  and  other  similar 
patriotic  works,  all  now  perished.  A  curious 
foretaste  of  cinerama,  in  Seringapatam,  over  700 
life-sized  figures  appeared  to  move.  He  created 
this  wonder  in  eight  weeks,  single-handed. 
He  mastered  etching,  'polyautography',  and  his 
few  surviving  landscapes  (as  the  two  in  the  Paul 
Mellon  Collection  of  British  Art,  Washington) 
are  gentle  and  beautiful.  But,  after  becoming 


historical  court  painter  (and  lifelong  friend)  to 
Tsar  Alexander  I,  'he  threw  up  of  a  sudden  the 
professional  pursuit  of  his  art'.  His  ever-curious 
renaissance  mind,  his  great  energy,  involved  him 
in  Moore's  Retreat  to  Corunna,  in  the  Retreat 
from  Moscow,  and  he  also  became  'one  of  the 
first  pioneers  to  open  the  world  of  ancient  Iran  to 
the  eyes  of  the  West,'  in  the  view  of  Dr.  R. 
Barnett  of  the  British  Museum.  Discovering  the 
tombs  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  he  wrote  great 
books  and  slim  vivid  histories  on  all  his 
adventures  and  findings,  embellished  by 
marvellous  drawings  of  ruins  and  people  and 
scenes,  recording  much,  including  the  extinct 
wild  ass,  the  onager,  that  time  or  man's  savage 
hand  have  obliterated.  But,  as  diplomat  in 
Venezuela  with  Bolivar  and  others,  for  sixteen 
years,  he  made  history :  for  tolerance'  sake,  he 
erected  the  first  Protestant  cemetery  and  chapel 
in  Latin  America,  he  suppressed  the  traffic  in 
negro  slaves,  and  his  memory  is  very  actively 
cherished  in  Venezuela  to  this  day.  Romance  and 
a  sense  of  the  glory  of  life  walked  with  him,  and 
his  friends  ranged  from  princes  to  the  humblest  - 
all  of  whom  he  painted  -  and  his  wife  was  a 


Russian  princess. 

Apparently,  only  three  of  his  altarpicccs  survive 
in  Britain,  but  there  might  still  be  his  Christ 
blessing  the  Children  at  Etchmiadzin  beneath 
twin-towered  Ararat.  His  art  spilled  from  him  to 
the  end,  and  his  Near  Eastern  and  other  drawings 
in  the  British  Museum  (sec  illustration)  and 
elsewhere  are  a  priceless  but  little  known  heritage 
of  the  country  that  begot,  and  until  recently, 
forgot  him.  His  honours  were  many  and  unique: 
knighted  by  Gustavus  IV  of  Sweden,  by  the 
Prince  Regent,  created  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Hanover  by  his  friend  and  former 
sitter  William  IV,  he  was  awarded  the  Order  of 
St.  Joachim,  as  was  Nelson,  and  that  of  the  Lion 
and  Sun  of  Persia,  while  Boh'var  decorated  him. 
In  response  to  self-felt  and  urgings  from  all  over 
the  world,  Ker  Porter's  truly  fantastic  life  has 
now  been  written. 

(For  the  Forthcoming  The  Rediscovery  of  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter,  the  author  would  be  grateful  to 
know  the  whereabouts  of  any  Ker  Porter 
drawings,  sketches,  etchings  or  portraits,  to 
complete  a  listing.  They  could  be  signed  RKP, 
R.  K.  Porter,  or  R.  Ker  Porter.) 


Ian  Godfrey  calls  himself  a  potter.  This  is  accurate 
in  one  sense,  in  that  he  throws  his  work  on  a 
wheel,  applies  various  glazes,  and  then  fires  it  all 
eventually  in  a  kiln.  In  everything  that  Ian 
Godfrey  produces,  he  is  conscious  of  two  basic 
points  of  view.  First,  that  he  has  a  continually 
cheerful  view  of  life  and  its  many  eccentricities, 
and  second,  that  for  him,  living  things,  whether 
animals  or  flowers  for  instance,  are  more 
important  than  material  things. 
In  calling  his  works  pots,  Ian  Godfrey  throws  a 
kind  of  defensive  screen  between  what  he  makes 
and  what  he  imagines  that  most  people  think  of 
them.  He  is  also  conscious  that  normally,  his  pots 
may  appear  whimsical  in  spirit.  Whereas  they  are 
in  fact,  deeply  serious  within  their  own  limits.  In 
addition,  Ian  Godfrey  likes  to  think  that  his 
'message'  will  be  appreciated  direct  or  indirectly 
by  those  who  buy  or  merely  look  at  his  pots. 
Each  of  his  pots  has  its  own  highly  individual 
voice  so  that  a  lot  of  them  together  feel  like  a 
rather  noisy  party.  (Photo  by  Chris  Walton.) 
The  exhibition  at  the  British  Crafts  Centre  (43 
Earlham  Street,  w.i)  will  comprise  150  or  more 
stone  ware  pots  in  many  sizes  from  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter  upwards  to  a  massive  scale. 
I   It  is  open  from  26th  Mirch  until  12th  April. 


Edward  Scago 

Denis  Thomas  writes:  Edward  Scago,  who  died 
in  January,  occupied  a  unique  place  among  Eng- 
lish painters  of  his  time.  He  was  the  inheritor  of 
the  great  English  tradition  in  landscape  painting 
which  stemmed  from  Gainsborough  through 
Constable  and  the  Norwich  School,  -  a  tradition 
which  he  lovingly  followed  and  enriched.  He  was 
himself  an  East  Anglian,  a  quiet  man  at  home 
among  the  misty  silences  of  Norfolk.  He  drew 
nourishment  from  his  native  landscape,  and  never 
tired  of  celebrating  it  in  oils  or  watercolours,  both 
of  which  he  handled  like  a  master.  His  subjects, 
painted  with  an  honesty  which  both  stimulates 
and  reminds,  are  shared  images  of  a  happier,  but 
none  the  less  real,  world  than  the  one  in  which 
most  of  us  spend  our  daily  lives.  His  work  will 
surely  give  much  pleasure  long  into  the  future. 

New  Gallery 

Last  summer,  two  well-known  London  galleries 
merged  to  form  Hazlitt,  Gooden  &  Fox.  This 
happy  circumstance  enables  both  firms  to  offer 
their  clients  a  wider  range  of  pictures  whilst  giv- 
ing the  new  concern  greater  financial  strength.  As 
its  Managing  Director,  Mr.  Jack  Baer,  points  out, 
it  is  not  uncommon  nowadays  in  the  London  art 
market  for  a  substantial  holding  111  any  given 
company  to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  or  more  of  the 
institutions:  bankers  and  the  like.  This  is  not  so 
surprising  at  a  time  when  the  prices  of  important 
works  have  reached  a  stratospheric  level  so  mak- 
ing very  large  capital  requirements  necessary. 
Therefore  what  makes  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Hazlitt  Gallery  with  Gooden  and  Fox  of  more 
than  usual  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  finance  for 
the  whole  operation  has  been  found  privately. 
This  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  special  ex- 
pertise possessed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  new 
company,  Lord  Goodman  who  is  a  lawyer  and  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Arts  Council  of  Great 
Britain. 

Between  the  20th  June  and  12th  July  this  year, 
Hazlitt,  Gooden  and  Fox  will  be  mounting  a 
major  loan  exhibition  at  their  premises,  38  Bury 
Street,  St.  James's  s.w.r.  More  than  sixty  paint- 
ings and  drawings  will  be  on  show:  Dutch, 
French,  and  English  landscapes  chosen  from  the 
great  collection  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  including  works  by  Claude,  Hob- 
bema,  Sisley,  Bonnard,  Gainsborough  and  Wil- 
son Steer.  The  exhibition  will  be  in  aid  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Fitzwilliam,  said  to  be  the  oldest 
foundation  of  their  kind. 

Tapestries  in  Piccadilly 

With  the  current  boom  in  the  value  of  rugs  and 
tapestries  for  investment,  Franscs  of  Piccadilly 
(169  Piccadilly,  London)  have  picked  an  appro- 
priate moment  for  their  forthcoming  exhibition 
of  tapestries  and  wall  hangings,  opening  on  24th 
April  and  lasting  until  the  end  of  June.  Also  well 
timed,  is  the  strong  representation  of  Scottish 
tapestries  which  are  particularly  interesting  since 
John  Piper  has  decided  to  use  these  weavers  for 
his  next  tapestry,  in  preference  to  Aubusson.  On 
view  will  be  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Scot- 
tish tapestry,  one  of  the  set  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Hunt,  on  loan  from  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  is 
on  show  outside  Scotland  for  the  first  time. 
Amongst  the  exhibits,  will  be  several  Royal 
Windsor  tapestries,  as  well  as  a  number  of  antiques 
illustrated  in  Jack  Franses's  book  'Tapestries  and 
their  Mythology',  (John  Gifford,  ,£4.95),  which 


would  be  well  worth  reading  before  visiting  the 
exhibition.  There  will  also  be  antique  wall  hang- 
ings from  Egypt,  Turkey,  Japan,  Turkestan  and 
India.  The  contemporary  and  20th-century  ex- 
hibits arc  to  be  equally  well  represented,  with  the 
working  drawing  and  tapestry  sample  for  the 
Chichester  tapestry  'The  Bull  of  St.  Luke'  on  loan 
from  John  Piper.  There  will  also  be  some  pieces 
exhibited  from  the  collection  of  the  Embroider- 
ers Guild.  Orders  for  the  modern  pieces  will  be 
taken  with  a  wide  range  of  prices,  starting  from 
tapestry  cushions  upwards.  -  s.B. 

An  Unjust  Tax? 

The  introduction  of  Value  Added  Tax  as  origin- 
ally proposed  in  Britain  would  have  borne  un- 
fairly hard  011  the  operations  of  the  international 
art  market,  and  the  combined  pressure  of  the 
major  dealers  and  auctioneers  led  to  the  creation 
of  a  Special  scheme  in  parallel  with  the  Standard 
scheme  used  by  everyone  else. 

But  one  major  anomally  remains,  one  which 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  a  small  but  impor- 
tant part  of  the  London  art  market.  These  arc  the 
so-called  trade  dealers:  those  who  act  as  a  kind  of 
wholesaler  in  a  large  and  intricate  international 
network,  and  whose  business  depends  on  a  very 
big  turnover  at  a  relatively  small  margin  of  profit. 
As  at  present  computed  Value  Added  Tax  is 
equivalent  to  one  eleventh  of  the  gross  profit  on 
any  deal.  But,  as  Mr.  Earle  Vandekar,  of  Joseph 
and  Earle  D.  Vandekar,  dealers  in  fine  pottery 
and  porcelain  points  out,  this  tax  can  rise  to  an 
equivalent  of  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent  of  the  profit 
because  no  account  can  be  taken  of  all  the  other 
charges,  for  instance,  insurance,  packing,  hand- 
ling, shipping  or  commission. 

Mr.  Vandekar  patriotically  understands  the 
need  for  paying  tax  but  the  delicate  nature  of  his 
business  prevents  him  from  always  being  able  to 
prove  exactly  what  it  was  that  a  particular  item 
cost  him  in  total,  or  even  that  it  has  eventually 
been  exported.  For  example,  overseas  vendors  arc 
not  always  prepared  (for  good  reasons  of  their 
own)  to  provide  detailed  invoices  of  their  sales; 
or,  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  may  impose 
a  condition  of  strict  secrecy  when  making  a  pri- 
vate sale  to  Mr.  Vandekar  for  cash,  as  well  may 
the  businessman  or  the  small  private  collector.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  operation,  those  buying  from 
Mr.  Vandekar  just  do  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  a  system  that  imposes  on  them  an  obligation 
to  declare  at  their  customs  that  they  are  importing 
from  Britain  antique  goods  bought  from  Mr. 
Vandekar.  They  are  doing  nothing  illegal,  there 
is  no  duty  to  pay,  but  only  if  they  do  this  can  Mr. 
Vandekar  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tax 
authorities  in  his  native  Britain  that  the  item  h  is 
been  exported  and  is  not  liable  to  tax. 

These  complications  arc  putting  dealers  like  Mr 
Vandekar  at  a  grave  disadvantage  vis-a-vis  those 
domiciled  overseas.  Overseas  collectors  arc  now 
finding  Britain's  regulations  irksome  and  their 
reluctance  to  buy  here  is  already  affecting  trade. 
Similarly  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  for  Mr. 
Vandekar  to  bring  back  goods  from  overseas.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  healthy,  active  art  market  is  essen- 
tial to  everyone  -  collectors,  dealers  and  taxmcn. 
What  incentive  is  there  to  consider  one's  own 
heritage  in  this  ludicrous  situation.  Mr.  Vandekar 
sees  an  answer.  His  type  of  business  depends  on 
cash  dealing.  Would  it  not  be  reasonable  in  this 
situation  where  personal  confidence  is  at  stake, 
and  the  essential  fluency  of  the  market  in  danger, 
that  the  tax  be  levied  on  the  actual  book  profit? 
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1.  Lucian  Freud. 
Self-portrait,  1952. 13  x  10  cms. 
Mrs.  Ian  Fleming. 
Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain. 


Lucian  Freud 

25  January -3  March,  1974 
Hayward  Gallery 
Southbank,  set 

Reviewed  by  peter  fuller 
In  1952,  Lucian  Freud  worked  on  a  diminutive 
self-portrait,  no  bigger  than  13  x  10  cms. 
Interestingly,  he  never  completed  it.  At  the  time 
of  his  major  Hayward  retrospective,  details  from 
this  work  were  widely  reproduced,  both  on  the 
front  of  the  catalogue  and  beside  newspaper 
reviews  of  the  show.  Understandably,  it  did  not 
excite  much  critical  comment:  compared  with 
the  immaculate  intensity  of  the  portraits  of 
Francis  Bacon  and  John  Minton,  or  the  paintings 
known  as  Girl  in  bed  and  Girl  reading  (all  pro- 
duced, like  the  Self-portrait,  in  1952)  it  is  a  minor 
painting.  And  yet  -  precisely  because  it  is  an 
unfinished  and  apparently  abandoned  work  -  it  is 
exceptionally  revealing,  an  important  clue  to  the 
understanding  of  this  remorselessly  independent 
artist. 

The  key  question  about  Freud's  work  is,  "What 
is  the  nature  of  his  search  for  the  facts  in  the 
object  as  seen?'  Certainly,  Freud  is  never  a 
detached  observer:  the  last  thing  he  could  be  called 
is  a  journalist  in  paint.  Things,  as  he  sees  them,  are 
always  fringed  with  menace,  with  a  claustro- 
phobic, dream-like  angst.  And  it  is  at  this  point 
that  we  come  back  to  the  self-portrait.  It  belongs 
to  the  period  when  Freud  was  producing  master- 
fully polished  paintings  of  his  friends,  and 
although  he  seizes  on  the  characteristics  of  their 
faces  with  astonishing  accuracy  (the  texture  of 
the  painted  skin  itself  records  the  individual's 
history)  they  retain  a  sameness  of  encapsulated 
pain,  which  goes  beyond  the  artists's  minimalised 
stylistic  individuality.  It  is  significant  that  the 
only  picture  in  which  he  cannot  satisfactorily 
capture  this  quality  is  a  portrait  of  himself.  He 
tries :  the  hand  pulls  at  the  mouth  in  an  exaggerat- 
edly anxious  gesture:  the  eyes  speak  fear  and 
apprehension.  But  the  picture  remains  disatis- 
fying,  and  unconvincing.  The  artist  probably 
thought  so  too  when  he  abandoned  it. 


It  is  as  if  there  is  a  point  at  which  the  surgical 
pursuit  of  fact  must  stop  -  and  that  is  when  the 
artist  confronts  his  own  face.  And  so  we  come  to 
conclude  that  the  anxiety  which  he  sees  in  so 
much  around  him  -  which  characterises  all  his 
pictures  of  people  -  derives  not  so  much  from 
that  which  he  has  seen,  as  from  that  which  he  has 
projected  on  what  he  has  seen  -  the  pain  within 
himself  that  he  will  not  look  at.  Paradoxically, 
these  two  apparently  opposing  qualities  in  Freud 
-  the  remorseless  search  for  the  other,  the  object, 
the  thing  outside  of  himself  -  and  the  injection 
into  that  of  his  own  insurmountable  fears,  are 
what  provides  his  work  with  its  almost  terrifying 
tension  and  strain,  constantly  reminiscent  of  those 
moments  in  dreams  where  one  wishes  to  scream, 
but  finds  oneself  paralysed  into  immobility.  There 
is  not  space  to  pursue  this  theme  further,  but 
another  unfinished  painting,  a  stark  fragmentary 
'portrait'  of  a  woman's  exposed  genitals,  perhaps 
tells  us  something  more  about  the  limits  of 
Freud's  apparently  unremitting  search  for  the 
reality  of  the  other.  Once  again,  we  find  him 
stopping  at  the  threshold  of  the  most  intimate 
and  revealing  of  all  images,  as  if  he  was  saying, 
'My  factual  objectivity  is  not  sufficient  defence  to 
allow  me  to  enter  here'. 

The  exhibition  will  be  at  Bristol  City  Art  Gallery 
in  April,  Birmingham  City  Art  Gallery  in  May,  and 
Leeds  City  Art  Gallery  in  June. 


The  IlifFe  Collection 

Herbert  Museum  and  Art  Gallery 
Coventry 

Reviewed  by  georgina  Oliver 
The  Iliffe  Collection  of  preparatory  work  for 
Graham  Sutherland's  great  tapestry  at  Coventry 
Cathedral  was  donated  to  the  Herbert  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery  by  Lord  Iliffe,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Birmingham  Post  and  Mail  Ltd.,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Coventry  Evening  Telegraph  and 
Cambridge  News,  on  the  condition  that  it  would 
be  shown  for  at  least  ten  years.  The  decade  is  up 
and  sadly  this  tremendous  creative  document  is 


2.  Graham  Sutherland. 

Christ  Blessing,  detail  from  the  Great  Tapestry. 

Coventry  Cathedral. 


soon  to  come  down.  In  that  decade,  no  catalogue 
or  explanatory  leaflet  has  been  produced  for  the 
public  to  take  away,  and  no  indication  whatso- 
ever is  given  at  the  Cathedral  bookshop  of  the 
collection's  existence,  yet  viewing  it  is  a  marvel- 
lous complement  to  seeing  the  actual  tapestry. 

Rich  in  apple  green,  yellow  and  white  tones, 
the  tapestry  of  Christ  blessing  dominates  the  nave 
enveloping  the  congregation  in  an  aura  of 
prayer.  Woven  at  Aubusson,  France,  and  anony- 
mously given  by  a  citizen  of  Coventry,  Suther- 
land's tapestry  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
guidebook  tells  us,  'The  beautiful  cathedral 
church  was  reduced  to  ruins  in  one  air  raid  during 
t'le  night  of  Thursday,  November  14,  1940,  when 
Coventry  suffered  the  longest  air-raid  of  any  one 
night  on  any  British  city  during  the  second  world 
war.'  The  shell  of  the  old  14th  century  cathedral 
is  a  pathetic  and  moving  sight.  Out  of  it  grows 
Sir  Basil  Spence's  controversial  new  cathedral, 
consecrated  in  the  Queen's  presence  in  1962,  an 
equally  moving  symbol  of  rebirth.  The  use  of  the 
resources  of  contemporary  artists  and  craftsmen 
(among  them  Sir  Jacob  Epstein,  John  Piper, 
Patrick  Reyntiens,  John  Hutton,  Elizabeth  Frink, 
Margaret  Traherne  and  the  Swede,  Einar 
Forseth)  is  an  apt  reminder  of  the  city's  traditional 
role  as  a  centre  of  commerce,  industry  and  craft. 

One  normally  thinks  of  a  cathedral  towering 
above  its  city  as  a  symbol  of  lasting  faith  and 
culture.  It  must  have  been  demoralising  for 
Coventry's  inhabitants  to  live  for  16  years  under 
the  cloud  of  man's  cruelty  to  man.  Now  the 
two-cathedrals-in-one  have  been  made  into  an 
International  Centre  for  Christian  unity.  They 
stand  as  a  universal  symbol  of  the  human  condi- 
tion, hovering  between  destruction  and  creation, 
and  achieving  the  one  through  the  other. 

The  drawings  and  paintings  in  the  Iliffe  Collec- 
tion are  part  of  this  grand  design.  Rumour  has  it 
1  hat  the  exhibition  is  in  great  demand  from 
America.  Let  us  hope  it  will  be  seen  first  in  a 
major  London  museum,  before  setting  off  on  an 
international  tour. 


Ten  English  Impressionist 
Paintings  1 884-1919 

2-19  April,  1974 

William  Darby 

36  New  Bond  Street,  wi 

Reviewed  by  marina  vaizey 
The  sensitively  chosen  exhibition  called  Impres- 
sionism at  the  Royal  Academy  has  made  many  of 
us  think  again  about  tradition,  ancestry,  reflec- 
tions, interpretations  and  influences.  For  my 
taste,  there  were  few  ouststanding  paintings  in 
the  fascinating  section  devoted  to  the  influence  of 
impressionism  in  England.  A  much  smaller 
selection  at  William  Darby's  elegant  little  gallery 
distills  that  influence,  with  its  domestic  scenes  and 
landscapes,   paintings  on   a  small  scale.  For 
instance,  there  are  three  outstanding  Steers:  one 
recently  rediscovered,  Two  girls  resting  by  the  sea 
(1884/5)  with  its  feeling  for  the  oddity  of  per- 
spective, the  spaciousness  of  shore  and  sea,  a 
glowing  thing ;  the  sensitively  charming  Girl  on  a 
Sofa,  and  the  expressive  Lily  and  Rose  Pettigrcw 
at  the  Piano.  There  is  an  exquisite  Conder,  a 
Brighton  seascape  that  is  somehow  a  cross,  in  its 
tonal  values,  its  composition  and  its  feeling  for 
the  moment,  between  Boudin  and  Whistler,  if 
such  can  be  imagined.  There  are  two  paintings 
each  by  James  Bolivar  Manson  (at  his  best,  still  an 


3.  Philip  Wilson  Steer. 
Girl  on  a  Sofa. 

Signed  and  dated  1 89 1 , 222  x  24J  inches. 
William  Darby. 


under-rated  artist,  as  indeed  the  exhibition  at 
Maltzahn  of  several  years  ago,  with  an  extensive 
biographical  essay  published  at  the  same  time, 
demonstrated)  and  his  life  long  friend,  Lucicn 
Pissarro,  better  represented  here  in  terms  of 
quality  than  at  the  Academy.  For  Manson,  the 
Douelan,  Brittany,  is  a  subtly  structured  compo- 
sition, and  the  Pissarros  arc  also  strongly  struc- 
tured, punctuated  by  vibrant  foliage,  and 
vigorous  but  not  encrusted  brushwork,  achieving 
a  subdued  brilliance  that  goes  beyond  his  natural 
reflections  of  the  older  generation. 

Too  often,  British  painting  but  palely  reflects 
the  visual  innovations  of  other  nations;  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  modem  appreciation  of 
Sickert,  an  artist  who  built  with  high  originality 
on  what  he  responded  to  across  the  Channel, 
proceeds  apace.  But  a  small  selective  exhibition 
such  as  this,  judiciously  chosen,  points  to  indivi- 
dual quality  above  all  else,  and  by  showing  some 
genuinely  fine  paintings  forcibly  demonstrates 
the  powers  of  creative  borrowing. 


4.  Samuel  Cooper. 

Barbara  Villiers,  Duchess  of  Cleveland. 

Earl  Spencer. 

National  Portrait  Gallery. 


Samuel  Cooper 

and  his  contemporaries 

15  March  -  30  May,  1974 
National  Portrait  Gallery 
St.  Martin's  Place,  wi 

Reviewed  by  Nicholas  usherwood 
It  is  a  perverse  kind  of  chauvinism  that  an  artist 
who  was  known  in  his  own  time  as  the  'Apclles 
of  Europe'  and  was  perhaps  the  greatest  British 
born  artist  of  the  17th  century  should  have  to 
wait  until  1974  to  have  his  first  major  exhibition. 
Samuel  Cooper  however  chose  to  paint  entirely 
in  miniature  and  the  equation  of  size  with  im- 
portance is  unfortunately  something  that  can 
happen  to  artistic  judgements  like  everything 
else.  But,  as  the  140  examples  of  his  astonishing 
craft  and  virtuosity  here  clearly  prove,  when 
compared  with  the  examples  of  large  scale  oils  by 
such  distinguished  contemporaries  as  Van  Dyck, 
Lely,  Kneller  and  Walker  enterprisingly  hung 
nearby,  scale  has  very  little  to  do  with  it.  For,  as 
Horace  Walpolc  so  rightly  commented  'If  his 
portrait  of  Cromwell  could  be  so  enlarged  I  don't 
know  but  Van  Dyck  would  appear  less  great  by 
comparison'. 

Samuel  Cooper's  highly  sophisticated  art  was 
based  on  a  clear  understanding  and  knowledge  of 
the  latest  developments  in  European  painting. 
How  this  was  gained  we  have  no  real  idea  for  the 
biographical  details  of  Cooper's  life  are  altogether 
remarkably  few.  However  it  seems  very  likely 
that  somewhere  between  leaving  the  studio  of  his 
uncle,  John  Hoskins,  Limner  (ie  painter  in  minia- 
ture) to  Charles  I,  in  1634  and  setting  up  his  own 
studio  in  1642,  he  made  some  extensive  travels  in 
Europe.  The  rich  and  subtle  colouring  and  the 
use  of  Baroque  lighting  effects  in  modelling  the 
face  and  revealing  a  personality  indicate  a  parti- 
cular admiration  of  Rembrandt  and  give  the 
strong  feeling  that  they  were  learnt  at  first  hand. 
From  1642  onwards  he  employed  this  knowledge 
to  quite  brilliant  effect,  painting  first  both 
Royalist  and  Parliamentarians  and  then  all  the 
leading  figures  of  the  Commonwealth  from 
Oliver  Cromwell  down,  and  after  the  Restora- 
tion was  appointed  Limner  to  Charles  II  -  a  post 
he  held  until  his  death,  an  indestructibility  which 
is  some  indication  of  his  immense  contemporary 
reputation! 

The  result  is  a  remarkable  picture  gallery  of  all 
the  leading  personalities  of  one  of  the  most 
turbulent  and  vital  periods  of  English  history  and 
it  is  moreover,  one  feels,  a  reasonably  truthful 
oncaswell-Cromwell  was  painted  'warts  and  all' 
(cat.  no.  36)  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  his  too! 

Samuel  Cooper's  death  in  1672  also  effectively 
brought  to  an  end  the  great  period  of  British 
miniature  painting  that  had  begun  with  Hol- 
bein's arrival  in  this  country  in  1532.  The  nature 
of  the  art  changed  dramatically  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1 8th  century  with  the  introduction  of 
white  ivory  grounds  and  pure  watcrcolour 
medium.  Only  then,  perhaps,  did  the  medium 
become,  in  terms  of  the  history  of  painting,  small 
in  stature  as  well  as  scale. 

In  connection  with  the  opening  of  this  exhibi- 
tion a  book  entitled  Samuel  Cooper  1609  -  1672 
(Fabcr  £6.50)  by  Daphne  Foskett  who  under- 
took the  selection  for  it,  has  just  1  en  published. 
With  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Rcy  Strong,  four 
colour  plates  and  74  black  and  white,  it  lists  every 
known  work  by  Samuel  Cooper. 
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Allen  Barker 

23  March  -  14  April,  1974 
City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery 
Portsmouth 

Reviewed  by  georgina  Oliver 
Apparently  linear  colour  fields,  tightly  structured 
tor  form  autonomous  compositions,  are  the  basis 
ot  Allen  Barker's  paintings,  collages  and  vertical 
pole  constructions.  Painters  have  often  advocated 
abstraction  and  simplicity  of  expression  as  ideal 
means  to  universal  communication,  -  as  the  keys 
to  an  art  to  be  understood  by  all.  Allen  Barker 
makes  no  such  claims,  yet  taut  and  vibrant  as 
vocal  chords  or  the  strings  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment, his  work  provokes  surprisingly  enthusiastic 
reactions  from  uninitiated  audiences. 

In  an  article  for  the  Financial  Times  about  the 
artist's  latest  one-man  show  at  the  Lucy  Milton 
Gallery,  Marina  Vaizey  commented  on  the  atti- 
tude of  exhibition  guests  composed  mainly  of 
managers  and  other  representatives  of  industry, 
who  had  not  previously  shown  a  particular 
interest  in  modern  art.  'Recently  I  helped  arrange 
an  Industrial  Sponsors  exhibition  at  Freemans, 
Peterborough,  and  Allen  Barker's  work  was 
included';  she  wrote,  'it  was  shown  to  a  lot  of 
people  who  really  think  they  neither  like  nor 
understand  "abstract"  painting,  and  I  was  struck 
by  how  readily  they  began  to  accept  and  look  at 
with  attention,  too,  Allen  Barker's  work.'  The 
same  was  true  at  Leicester  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery,  where  I  saw  the  present  touring  exhibi- 
tion beautifully  hung,  with  Allen  Barker's  Pro- 
ject 1  making  an  immediate  impact  as  visitors 
entered. 

The  project  consists  of  a  huge  screen-shaped 
wallpiccc  before  which  are  suspended  four 
swollen-contoured  poles  painted  with  bands  of 
colour  complementing  the  linear  and  chromatic 
activations  generated  by  the  'painting'  part  of  the 
project.  As  I  have  suggested  in  the  catalogue 
introduction,  this  affords  a  man-sized  experience 
of  the  combination  of  elusive  mystery  and 
instant  magnetism  contained  in  Allen  Barker's 
painting.  At  once  physically  and  spiritually,  the 
onlooker  can  penetrate  or  remain  outside  the 
exhibit.  At  Leicester,  the  spectator  response  was 
excellent.  Children  needed  no  prompting  to 
touch  and  twirl  the  poles,  moving  in  and  out  of 
the  artwork  space,  observing  it  from  different 
vantage  points.  They  looked  delighted. 


5.  Allen  Barker. 

Painting.  Lucy  Milton.  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain. 


Allen  Barker's  artworks  are  executed  with 
meticulous  attention  to  detail.  People  at  Leicester 
were  going  up  to  look  at  them  very  closely,  as  if 
to  try  and  find  out  exactly  how  the  effects  were 
produced.  The  newer  canvases  are  extremely  im- 
pressive. Some  are  shaped,  concave  like  lenses, 
while  green  is  used  increasingly.  There  is  a  strong 
contrast  between  the  simplicity  and  lack  of  a 
rigid,  premeditated  structural  system  found  in 
the  paintings,  and  the  complete  control  and  com- 
mand the  artist  seems  to  exercise  over  his  work. 

Allen  Barker's  latest  activities  include  doing  a 
series  of  drawings  experimenting  with  felt  pens 
and  giving  a  talk  and  slide  show  at  the  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Arts  on  March  5.  What  next?  I 
personally  would  be  intrigued  to  see  a  while 
colour  field,  nothing  but  graduations  of  white.. 

The  exhibition  has  been  seen  at  the  Fercns  Art 
Gallery,  Hull ;  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery;  Laing 
Art  Gallery,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne;  Leicester  Mus- 
eum and  Art  Gallery. 

Impressionism  in  Britain 

9  February  -  28  April,  1 974 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
Piccadilly,  wi 

Reviewed  by  marina  vaizey 
One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  paintings,  draw- 
ings and  watercolours  are  on  view,  all  drawn 
from  British  private  and  public  collections,  and 
one  of  the  considerable  joys  of  the  exhibition  is 
the  opportunity  to  see  together,  in  reality, 
paintings  from,  for  example,  museums  in  Nor- 
wich and  Newcastle,  Edinburgh  and  Cardiff", 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  Birmingham  and 
Bristol  .  .  .  the  Impressionists'  connection  with 
London  was  celebrated  with  a  felicitous  exhibi- 
tion in  January,  1973,  at  the  Hay  ward;  but  by 
and  large,  the  bulk  of  the  present  exhibition 
comes  from  the  earlier  period.  Two  paintings 
bought  then  by  British  collectors  are  on  view: 
Pissarro's  Unc  Rue  a  Louvecicnnes,  1871;  Degas' 
Deux  Danseuses  en  Scene,  1874. 

We  have  just  seen  the  masterly  Landscape  in 
Britain  1750-1 850  exhibition  at  the  Tate,  which  in 
its  turn  looked  at  the  Old  Masters  who  inspired 
the  art  of  British  landscape  painting.  Some  of  the 
British  paintings  on  view  at  the  Tate  have  come 
to  the  Royal  Academy  (not,  alas,  David  Cox'  sup- 
erb Rhyl  Sands,  1854)  to  suggest  precursors,  for  as  is 
brilliantly  and  cogently  pointed  out  in  the  pithy, 
pointed  catalogue  the  elements  of  Impressionism: 
attention  to  landscape,  working  in  the  open  air, 
etc.  already  existed.  Impressionism  did  not  come 
about  in  vacuo  but  synthesised  and  melded  a 
number  of  things:  what  artists  were  paying 
attention  to,  and  certain  methods  of  working; 
added  others;  and  became  what  has  since  become 
the  most  popular  and  adored  movement  in  art, 
fashionable  and  expensive. 

So  fashionable  and  expensive  that  it  would  be 
nearly  impossible  to  do  an  exhibition  which 
really  surveyed  impressionist  achievements  with 
the  best  of  paintings  from  collections  all  over  the 
world.  For  a  group  of  artists  whose  typical 
paintings  in  the  popular  eye  are  -  say,  ballet 
dancers  by  Degas,  plump  ladies  by  Renoir,  pretty 
landscapes  by  Sisley  and  Pissarro  -  the  exhibition 
contains  a  host  of  subtleties.  Aaron  Scharf 
brilliantly  analysed  the  use  the  Impressionists 
made  of  photography:  the  blurred  form,  'the 
characteristics  of  snapshot  photographs'  in  his 
Art  and  Photography.  Their  technical  innovations 
in  the  ways  in  which  they  actually  painted:  the 
kind  of  brushstrokes,  the  breakdown  of  colour, 


6.  Paul  Cezanne. 
La  Maison  et  I'Arbre. 
26  x  2i|  inches. 
Private  Collector. 
Royal  Academy  oj  Arts. 


the  whitcprimed  canvas,  instead  of  the  tradition- 
al brown  priming,  and  so  on  make  paintings  that 
appear  to  us  marvellously  spontaneous,  but  are  in 
point  of  fact  artfully  contrived.  By  attempting  to 
set  Impressionist  innovations  into  some  sort  of 
context,  the  exhibition  is  genuinely  helpful. 

The  outdoor  painting  of  the  Pre-Raphaelitcs 
the  street  scene  by  John  Cromc,  the  landscape 
paintings  of  the  Barbizon  school,  paintings  by 
Boudin,  Courbct  and  Corot,  a  dashing  water- 
colour  by  Delacroix,  are  all  aids  to  understanding. 
And  there  arc  some  masterpieces:  the  Cezanne  La 
Maison  et  L'Arbre,  1873-4,  done  exquisitely  and 
firmly  with  the  palette  knife,  and  one  of  the  few 
paintings  he  signed;  for  me,  several  of  the  early 
Renoirs,  including  Le  Coup  de  Vent,  1872-3;  the 
Haystack  painting  by  Monet,  from  the  scries  he 
did  of  the  same  subject  in  1891,  and  perhaps  his 
Garc  St.  Lazare,  with  its  fat  cottonfluff  clouds  of 
steam;  the  Degas  Repasseuse  a  contre-Jour.  And 
there  are  some  exceptionally  interesting  things, 
like  the  fan  decorated  in  pastel  and  gouache  with 
an  idealistic  scene,  Rameuses  de  Pois  by  Camille 
Pissarro,  with  its  strong  symbolist  affinities. 

The  subject  matter  is,  in  the  main,  the  domes- 
tic, the  ordinary,  the  seemingly  undramatic 
landscape.  No  gorges,  chasms,  Alpine  dramas  or 
storms  at  sea. 

The  English  section,  the  influence  of  impres- 
sionism, has  some  interesting  work  too.  In  terms 
of  quality,  it  is  Sickert  who  dominates,  and  per- 
haps a  single  superb  painting  by  William 
Rothcnstein  of  A  Farm  in  Burgundy,  1906;  and 
Spenser  Gore.  The  small  Wilson  Steers  are 
charming,  but  the  great  set  piece  of  nymphct 
girls  on  the  sands  at  Walberswick  I  find  almost 
ludicrous.  There  is  Tonks'  delightful  The  Hat 
Shop,  1892.  Clausen  is  interesting  but  the 
organisers  have  tended  not  to  explore  the  in- 
ventiveness of  the  Glasgow  Boys ;  one  has  to  stop 
somewhere,  and  the  terminal  date  for  the  exhibi- 
tion is  19 10,  the  opening  of  Roger  Fry's  exhibition 
in  London,  'Manet  and  the  Post  Impressionists'. 

The  effect  of  exuberant  beauty  in  much  of  the 
exhibition  is  exhilarating,  and  the  collection 
points  out  the  fact  that  the  Impressionists, 
diverse  as  they  were,  in  technique,  in  political 
views,  in  class,  in  all  kinds  of  things,  nevertheless 
probably  have  as  much  in  common  all  together 
as  each  is  different  from  the  other. 
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Drawings  by  Victor  Hugo 

28  February  -  14  April,  1974 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
South  Kensington,  SW7 

Reviewed  by  Nicholas  usherwood 
Conventional  wisdom  has  made  the  scientific, 
materialistic  and  precise  observation  of  the 
natural  world  that  led  up  to  Impressionism  the 
central  tradition  of  late  19th-century  French  art. 
Gradually  and  fascinatingly  a  new  and  quite 
separate  tradition  of  central  importance  has  been 
emerging,  one  based  on  poetic,  intuitive  and 
irrational  impulses  -  Redon,  Moreau  and  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  have  all  justly  been  resuscitated. 
The  engraver  Bresdin's  terrifying  forests  and 
Meryon's  curiously  haunted  city-scapes  have  yet 
to  be  discovered  properly  but  now,  through  this 
astonishing  exhibition  of  his  drawings  and  water- 
colours,  the  work  of  the  poet  and  novelist  Victor 
Hugo,  the  earliest  and  perhaps  most  original  of 
these  precursors,  can  at  last  be  seen  on  the  scale  it 
most  surely  merits.  For,  by  the  early  1850s  Hugo, 
in  his  exile  on  the  Channel  Islands  was  producing 
in  consistent  and  deliberate  fashion  a  series  of 
highly  imaginative,  often  completely  abstract 
images  that,  in  their  dark  and  obsessive  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  nature  of  the  artist's  own  creative 
personality,  foreshadow  many  of  the  major 
concerns  of  20th-century  art. 

These  'astonishing  things',  as  Van  Gogh  termed 
them,  have  only  been  seen  in  ones  and  twos  in 
this  country  before  so  that  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  think  of  them  as  the  occasional  freak 
outbursts  of  a  basically  literary  genius.  The  sheer 
quantity,  quality  and  consistency  of  his  drawings 
and  watercolours  as  seen  here,  produced  from 
1837  onwards  until  his  death  in  1878,  reveal  him 
however  as  an  amateur  artist  only  in  the  sense 
that  he  never  had  any  formal  artistic  training  and 
did  not  have  to  live  by  selling  his  work.  Certain 
themes  recur  with  a  nightmare  regularity  - 
castles,  towers,  and  lighthouses  silhouetted 
against  the  skyline,  sea  and  sky  and  light  in  great, 
near  abstract  fluxes,  hanged  men  twisting  in  the 
air,  disembodied  objects  floating  in  black  voids 
and  often  abrupt  changes  of  height  and  distance. 
The  memory  of  places  seen,  like  the  Rhine  castles 
during  a  lengthy  expedition  made  in  1840,  which 
recur  years  later  in  drawings  of  the  1850s  and 
1860s,  are  often  the  starting pointsof  imaginative, 
contemplative  journeys  into  his  subconscious. 
They  are  journeys  often  suggested  and  enhanced 
by  his  quite  remarkable  willingness  to  experi- 
ment with  a  vast  range  of  artistic  techniques, 
mostly  quite  unorthodox,  which  include  every- 
thing from  folded  and  paper  cut-outs  to  land- 


scapes created  by  pressing  pieces  of  inked  lace 
over  the  surface  of  the  paper.  The  results  are 
images  which  even  Max  Ernst  or  Masson  would 
have  been  pleased  to  arrive  at  and  arc,  in  their 
own  time,  unique. 

G.  F.  Watts:  a  Nineteenth 
Century  Phenomenon 

22january-3  March,  1974 
The  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery 
High  Street,  ei 

Reviewed  by  peter  fuller 
The  Watts  exhibition  seemed,  on  the  surface,  all 
too  easy  to  dismiss.  As  the  title  of  the  show  itself 
insisted,  he  was  'A  nineteenth  century  phenomen- 
on,' a  mannered  curiosity,  whose  pompous 
paintings  strained  after  a  monumental  universality 
which,  constricted  and  confined  by  his  Arch- 
Victorian  perspectives,  he  was  not  remotely  able 
to  achieve.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  to  support  this  view  (though  sadly  much 
of  it  was  missing  from  the  Whitechapel  show 
where  many  of  Watts'  most  grandiose  canvases 
were  represented  only  by  preliminary  roughs,  or, 
in  many  cases,  absent  altogether).  However,  what 
I  found  surprising  was  not  so  much  this  prevalent 
evaluation  of  Watts'  work,  as  the  readiness  to 
dismiss  it  as  an  irrelevance  -  something  belonging 
to  another  age,  which  was  of  interest  only  for  its 
quaintness,  like  the  Victorian  habit  of  disguising 
the  naked  legs  of  grand  pianos.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  using  the  admittedly  dated  and  outmoded 
visual  languages  of  the  Victorians,  Watts  was 
struggling  with  precisely  those  issues  which  con- 
tinue to  plague  the  contemporary  artist.  The 
problem  with  which  he  was  obsessed  was  how  to 
make  painting  an  objective  depersonalised 
practice,  one  which  could  relate  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  know  how 
to  confront  his  own  sexual  strivings  and  repres- 
sions, which,  as  the  gigantic  canvas,  A  Story  from 
Boccaccio,  indicates  provided  the  motor  for  his 
painterly  productivity.  Additionally,  he  was  an 
inventive  and  adaptable  painter,  pursuing, 
successively,  a  form  of  Pre-Raphaclitism,  social 
realism,  Ruskinitc  landscape  painting,  a  mannered 
classicism,  and  fantastic  imaginative  styles,  before 
plunging  into  his  infamously  ambitious  allegor- 
ies. 

But  Watts  appears  to  have  been  perpetually 
dissatisfied  with  all  his  solutions.  John  Gage  tells 
us  in  the  catalogue  that  he  once  wrote,  'The 
qualities  I  aim  at  arc  too  abstract  to  be  attained,  or 
perhaps  to  produce  any  effect,  if  attained.  My 
instincts'causc  me  to  strive  after  things  that  arc 


7.  Victor  Hugo.  Untitled.  Pen  and  wash  drawing.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


8.  G.  F.  Watts. 
Love  and  Life. 
Signed  and  dated  1893. 
86}  x  47!  inches. 
Louvre,  Paris. 
Whitechapel  Art  Gallery. 

hardly  within  the  province  of  art'.  (My  italics.) 
Yet  again,  he  once  said,  'I  live  in  habitual  con- 
sciousness of  larger  issues,  and  caiuiot  long  be 
affected  by  anything  of  purely  personal  interest'. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  forms  which  Watts 
adopted,  and  the  end-products  which  he  offered 
to  the  Victorian  public,  now  seem  anachronistic 
and  pathetically  obsolete.  However,  this  kernel  of 
modernity  -  this  over-riding  concept  of  a 
universality  which  because  it  was  abstract  lay 
outside  the  known  potentialities  of  art  -  shows 
him  to  be  concerned  with  issues  which  other 
painters  did  not  even  consider.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  Watts,  for  all  his  identification  with  Titian, 
was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  timethatthcavailable 
visual  language,  couched  by  the  culture  in  which 
he  lived,  was  simply  hopelessly  inadequate  for 
him  to  utilise. 

Read  Watts'  statements  closely,  then  come 
back  to  the  pictures.  Think  of  his  floundering 
towards  a  universally  comprehensible  sublimity 
in  paint,  and  realises  how  futile  it  was  to  endeav- 
our to  express  it  through  any  of  conventions 
available  to  him.  On  doing  this,  I  found  I  was 
constantly  reminded  of  Rothko.  Watts'  later 
works,  absurd  as  they  are  in  there  endeavour  to 
anthropomorphisc  emotion,  have  within  them  a 
yearning  towards  abstraction  which  the  circum- 
stances of  his  time  would  not  allow  him  to  realise. 
He  was,  in  a  sense,  struggling  with  visual  con- 
cepts which  did  not  come  into  prominence  until 
the  1940s.  There  is  little  wonder  that  he  failed 
so  absolutely. 
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